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PREFACE 


The present volume follows mainly the same lines as my edition 
of the Epistle of St. James, to which it may be considered to form a 
sort of appendix, since the study of St. James naturally leads on to 
the study of one who claims to be his brother, and the study of St, 
Jude rs inseparably connected with that of the Epistle known to us 
as the Second Epistle of St. Peter. When I began to pay special 
attention to the last named eprsile, I was of cowrse aware of the general 
weakness of its canonical position as compared with that of the other 
books of the New Testament; but my own feeling was that the 
traditional view must be accepted, unless it could be disproved by 
positive evidence on the other side; and I was not satisfied that such 
- positive evidence had yet been adduced in proof of its spuriousness. 
Further consideration, however, of the language, matter, and tone of 
the two Petrine epistles has gradually forced me to the conclusion 
already arrived at by Calvin and Grotius, as well as by many modern 
commentators, that the second epistle is not written by the author of 
the first epistle—a conclusion which in my view is equivalent to saying 
that it is not by the Apostle St. Peter. Some have shrunk from thas 
conclusion, because they thought that a falsata epistola, as Didymus 
calls it, was unworthy of the place in the canon assigned to wt by the 
Church of the fourth century. But we have already an example of a 
spurious writing admitted into the Old Testament canon in the book of 


Ecclesiastes, which few or none would now ascribe to Solomon ; and we 
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may at any rate find a parallel to it in the Book of Wrsdom, which 
we are bidden to read ‘for example of life and instruction of manners.’ 
Eusebius, while himself regarding it as wneanonical, confesses that 
ToAXols Xpijoywos pavetoa peta TOV ddrov éoTrovdacOn ypapav 
UIE. wii. 3), and Calvin says it contains adeo nihil Petro indignum 
ut vim spiritus apostolici et gratiam ubique exprimat. Jf we 
compare it with what I hold to be the genwine epistle of St. 
Jude, I think there are few who would not feel that the exclusion 
of the former from our New Testament would be a far more serious 
loss than the exclusion of the latter, in spite of the admuration 
expressed for this last by Clement and Origen. For the full doscus- 
sion of these points the reader is referred to the earlier chapters of 
the Introduction-which follows. 

Perhaps tt may be well to say a word or two here as to the textwal 
emendations mentioned in the twelfth chapter of the Introduction. I 
have never been able to see why there should be any objection to 
applying to the N.T. a process which has been so often found essential 
to the restoration of the right text in classical authors. Of cowrse the 
abundance of evidence from MSS., versions, and quotations very nuch 
circumscribes the field for emendation in the former case; but where 
a full consideration of this evidence fails to supply a natural or even a 
possible sense, it seems to me we are bound to fall back upon that which 
constitutes the basis of all rational emendation, viz. (1) the careful 
investigation of the relevant facts, so as to ascertain exactly what is 
wanting in order to put them into proper relation with one another, 
and (2) a possible explanation of the corruption of the text. This 
proceeding becomes more necessary in proportion to the defective state 
of the diplomatic evidence, as in Jude and 2 Peter: see the notes on Jude 
1, where Hort proposes to transfer év from @ee to Incod; 2 P. 122, 
where Field proposes perjoo for perrijow and Spitta suggests 
Trapab0obeion for rapotan ; 3, where Vansittart and Abbott suggest 


vill 
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““mupoOncerat for evpeOncetat; besides 2!3, where it is proposed to 


read ayarny for iSovnv ; and 3°, where &v bv is proposed for Sv dv. 

One who undertakes to edit a book which has been the object of 
such minute and continuous study, as any portion of the New 
Testament has been, cannot but feel how insignificant is the contri- 


bution which he can himself hope to make to its interpretation, as com- 


pared with the accumulated work of preceding generations. His first 


acknowledgments therefore are due to the labours of his predecessors in 


the same field, from such patristic helps as the Adumbrationes of 
Clement and the compilations of the Catenae, down to the latest commen- 
_taries and ards of whatever kind, grammatical, historical, or theological, 


to which reference will be found in the pages which follow. I have more- 


_ over to return my grateful thanks for private help given by Dr. Gow,’ 
- Dr. Gwynn, the Rev. G. Horner, Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Professors F. 
Puller and G. D. LIiveing, and Mr. Herbert Richards; above all 


to Dr. Chase and to Dr. EH. A. Abbott. The former had kindly 


undertaken to look over my proof-sheets, but was unable to go 


Vrs 


beyond the earlier sheets in consequence of his removal from the 


comparative leisure of the professorship to the exacting duties of 


g the episcopate. I have also found, in his articles on Peter and 


Jude in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, by far the best intro- 


duction known to me on the two epistles here dealt with. To my old 
; friend Dr. E. A. Abbott I am even more indebted: he has carefully 
— read through the larger portion of my sheets and helped me with many 


a 


suggestions, which I have found all the more useful because we have 


not always succeeded in arriving at the same conclusions. 
I have only to add that I shall be much obliged for any correction 


— of errors found in my book beyond those which are already noted im 


the Table of Corrigenda. 


Dec. 29, 1906. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. 22.—On eérayoviferOar add Clem. Strom. iii. p. 553 émaywritsuevos 77, 
abéew SdEn. 

P, 23, 1. 9 up.—For ‘1 Cor. 2? read ‘1 Cor, 12.’ 

P, 24, 1. 4.—Add Clem. Strom. v. p. 666 6 Kipuos Sia rev rabdy eis rH Tod 
appyrov yy@ow maperobvdpevos. 

P. 26, 1. 9.—Transfer comma from before bracket to after bracket in 1. 10. 

P, 31.—Afler § 3 add: But see Hom. Od. xv. 349 (dove tn’ adyas jediovo. 

P, 32.—After § 2 add Soph. Ant. 640 yrauns ratpeas rav7’ dmicbev éordvat. 
On mpdxewra add Jos, B.S. vi. 2. 1 kaddy trdderypd woe mpdkerrat Baorreds 
Iexovias, Demosth. p. 1078 vopigere toy maida rodrov ixernpiay ipiv mpoxeicbat 
UEP TOV TETEAEUTNKOTOY, 

P. 33, last 1—For repeated S¢ compare 1 Cor. 112, 128, 159, 

P. 40, add to note——Euphorion ap, Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 673 jin. Cap 
(=@adacoa) 8€ moti omdddeoot vedy od€reELpa Kakivet. 

P. 46.—After § 1 add: See Hort on 1 P. 21! ‘Sometimes desires, as such, 
are implied to be evil, as in 4%? and 14. Sometimes they are implied to be 
evil in so far as they are individual and so separate and ultimately selfish, as 
in James 1"4 io rijs iOias emtOugias eEedxdpevos : cf. Jude 16 and 18, 2 Pet. 3° 
kata tas idias émtOupias aditéy ropevdpevor. Sometimes a desire is called evil 
(kaxn Col. 3°, capxixn 1 Pet. 21, xoopuxy Tit. 2!).’ 

P, 46, 1. 5 up.—Om. ref. to Hort’s note. I had carelessly omitted to notice 
that he laid the stress on caipé not on écxdro. 

P. 48.—On érotxododvres add Clem. Strom. v. p. 644 4 Kow? miotis KaOarep 
Oeneduos bmdKerrat, ; 

P. 51, 1. 3.— For ‘mpd’ read ‘ mpés.’ 

P. 52.—On drraoros add Epict. Fr. 62 Schw. jeuora rraicers €v Tais kpiceowy 
€av avTos ev TO Bio amraoros SvareAjs, Antoninus v. 9. 

P. 80.—First 1. of § 3 add after dodAos ‘in 11, though we read of ©cod dovdos 
in 216, 

P. 81.—Add after § 2 ‘Col. 1!2 ry pepida rod KAnpov Toy dyioy with Light- 
foot’s n.’ 

P, 84, 1. 4.—For ‘ Appendix’ read ‘Introduction, p. cxxx.’ ; 

P. 86.—Add to exx. of the combination of positive and superlative, Clem. 
Strom. p. 587 ris éXevOepias Kal kuptwrdrns ayamns. 

P. 88, 1. 5.—After dé£av add 4 Mace. 18? deias pepidos xarn§taOycar. 

P. 89,—Add to § 3 cf. Phil. 2213, 1.3 up, for ‘Appendix’ read ‘p. cxxx. 

P, 90, ll. 14-16.—Transfer ‘in the dyyos’ to 1. 19 after atpatoredov. 1, 17, 
for ‘Polyb. iii. 78’ read ‘Polyb. iii. 68” 1. 1 up, after Kripag add, Cf. the 
Sorites in Wisdom 615! dpyxy coplas 4 adnOeotdrn madeias énOupia, pporris be 
madelas aydnn, aydrn S€ THpnols vop@v advris, Tpooox?) | be YOpOY BeBaioors 
apbapotas, dpbapaia d€ eyyis eivar moet Ocod- emiBupia apa cohias dvdyer ert 
BaciXelar, 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. 92, 1. 24.—For ‘525’ read ‘5%,’ 1, 10 up.—On edo éBeva see Bonitz, Index 
to Aristotle s.v., Diog. L. iii. 83, and my note on Cic. V.D. i. 116. ; % 

P. 95.—After § 4 add Cf. Wisdom 13! parator rdvres dvOpomo hvcer ois 
mapnv Ocod dyvwcia, Aesch. Pers, 391 pdBos dé maou BapBdpors rapny, Hum. 385 
Oadpa S bppaciy rapiy. Pie 

P. 98, last 1—After 5!° add Dan. 777 7) BaotAeta adrod Bactdela aiwvios, 
Isa, 45!7 ce@rnpia alévws, 1 Mace. 257 Opdvov Baowreias eis atava aiévos, Wisdom 
10!4 d0£a aiamos. ; ; 

P. 101, § 2.—Add on deyeipw ‘rare in classical Greek, used in Aristot. Fr. of 
stirring up the feelings, see Bonitz, Index, s.v. On oxnvepa see quotations 
from Eus. H.E. in Introd. p. exx, from Apoc, Pauli in p. cxxl. oxnvos 1s 
used by ps. Plato, see Ast’s Lew. 

P. 104, § 4.—-weyaderdrns is found in Jer, 409 (33°) and 3 Esdr, 1%. 

P. 105, § 5.—rooSe also occurs in Ezra 5°. Other exx. of the use of 
peyadorpéreca occur in Ps, 20°, 144512, The phrase peyadompemns doga occurs 
in two of the early Greek liturgies (Swainson, pp. 129, 268). ; 

P, 107, § 3.—The reading in Mt. 1218 is doubtful: WH. and Ti. omit eis and 
read év with By; Treg. reads ev 6 with C!D, vg. etc. : eis év is supported by 
CL etc, Clem. Hom. iii. 53, Eus. Dem. Ev. p. 452 C. § 5.—Dr. Chase 
states that the phrase dy:oy dpos is always followed by a possessive genitive in 
the O.T. but there seem to be some exceptions, e.g. Ps. 87! of Oepedcoe avo ev 
trois dpeow Tois dytors, Isa, 271%, Dan. 97°, 1 Mace. 11% (of a document) reOjro 
év TO dpe TO dyl@ ev rom émtorjpo. In Isa, 119 it stands for the Messianic 
kingdom. § 6.—éyopev BeBadrepov, compare the exx. of BéBaov wapéxew Thy 
ovnv in the index of Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscriptionum. 

P. 111, end of § 1.—Insert ‘ Alex.’ after Cyril. 

P. 118, 1. 6 up.—For ‘15’ read ‘18.’ 

P. 124, 1. 24 up.—After ‘Cf.’ insert 2 Tim. 2! Aoyopayety... emi karaotpopy 
Tov axovorvrov, Gen. 19 eEaméoretde roy Awt ek pécou THs KataoTpopis. 

P. 128, end of § 1.—Om. 1 before Tit. 1. 4 up.—Read dikavos. 

P. 133, heading. Om. ‘12.’ 

P, 134, 1 3 up.—Comma after dxparors. 

P. 135, last line.-—Read did. 

: P. 138, § 4.—deyyopevor, cf. Acts 41° mapyyyerday py pbeyyecOa emi ro 
ovop.art. 

P. 141, last § but one ;jrrnrav.—This is the only place where the verb occurs 
in the N.T., but the cognate 7ac0o is found in 2 Cor. 12", and #rrnya in Rom, 
and 1 Cor. We meet with the active in Isa, 5417 ravras nrrycets. 

P. 143, 1. 8 up.—See Introd. p. xii n. 

P. 144, end of first note. Add ‘This rendering is confirmed by the Story of 
Ahikar ed. by Conybeare and others, Camb. 1898, pp. 54, 82, and 115 ‘My 
son thou hast behaved like the swine which went to the bath with people of 
quality, and when he came out, saw a stinking drain, and went and rolled 
himself in it.’ The edd. consider that the story dates from 150 B.c. and that 
traces of it are to be found in the sapiential books of the O.T. 

P, 146, § 2.—In 1 P, 1!2 we have a similar reference to missionaries in the 
plural, d:a rév edayyeducapévar ipas. 

P. 148, 1. 19.—Read ‘ Pet, 418,’ 

P. 151, § 2.—Add R.V. ‘compacted out of water and amidst water’ and the 
explanation of Oecumenius 4 yj && Bdaros pév ds €& SAtKod airtov, dV Saros dé 
as dud TeAtKov: Uap yap rd cuvéxov TH yiv, olov KOANA TUS Emapyoy adTH. 


P. 160, n. 3.—Read ‘ Dr. Bigg,’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 


RELATION OF THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER TO THE 
EPISTLE OF JUDE! 


THE general resemblance between the two Epistles will be plain 
to any one who takes the trouble to read them as they stand 
side by side in my Text (pp. 2-15). The resemblance of vocabu- 
lary is shown in the Index of Greek words, and it is also indicated 
in my text by the marginal references and by difference of type. 
I propose here to compare the Epistles throughout, stating the 
reasons which have led me to believe that the epistle of Jude was 
known to the author of 2 Pet. not vice versa.? 

To begin with, both style themselves servants of Jesus 
Christ and address themselves to those who in some way 
belong to God and Jesus Christ, desirmg that peace might be 
multiplied upon them. We notice here certain differences occa- 
sioned by the difference of the writers. J. marks his identity 
by naming his brother James; P. claims apostleship. J. adds 
the prayer for mercy and love to that for peace; P. who is 
about to speak more fully of love immediately, omits it here, and 
changes édcos into the wider ydpis. J. defines his readers as ‘the 
called who have been beloved by God the Father and kept safe in 
Jesus Christ’; P. defers the notion of ‘ calling’ to the 38rd and 10th 
verses, and dwells here on God’s free gift of faith (Trois Nayodour 
miotw) as characteristic of his readers. He adds two remark- 
able phrases, (1) that, through the justice? of our God and of 

1 For justification of the readings adopted see the Chapter on the Text, and for 
the translations the explanatory notes. 

2 In what follows P. stands for 2 Peter, J. for Jude. 

3 We may compare mio7g xrlorp in 1 Pet. 4, Rom. 2° (amoxdavyis) Sicatoxpioia- 


Tod @cod, ds awoddae: ExdoTw KaTa Ta Epya adtod, and 2"! ob ydp éotw mpoowros 
Anpwia Tapa TG Od. ; 
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our Saviour Jesus Christ, this faith is (2) equally privileged with 
that of the writer (whether we are to regard him as repre- 
senting the Apostles, or the Jews, as seems to me more probable),? 
and he emphasizes this equality of Jew and Gentile by the 
unique use of his own double name, the Hebrew ‘Symeon’ 
added to the Greek ‘Peter, suggesting that his sympathies 
embrace both. We may compare with this the friendly 
reference to St. Paul in 3%, and the association of Silvanus 
with the writer in 1 Pet. 

After this greeting J. turns at once to the immediate occasion 
for his letter. He had been preparing, he says, to write on the 
subject which is of highest interest to all Christians, vzz. 
salvation,2 when news reached him of a new danger threatening 
the Church, against which he felt bound to warn his readers. It 
seems hardly possible to suppose that this note of alarm could 
have come to him through P., who writes in a much more 
leisurely way, not feeling it necessary at once to plunge into 
controversy and supply his readers with weapons for the defence of 
the faith. In fact the latter begins with the very subject which J. 
had felt himself obliged to omit, or at least to postpone to the end 
of his epistle (v. 20), viz. the doctrine of salvation. Thus we seem to 
lose sight of J. until the beginning of the second chapter of P., but 
we shall see that in the intervening passage of P. there is frequent 
recurrence to thoughts which are found in the former epistle. In 
the latter part of 1° P. introduces a topic which is of great im- 
portance in his eyes, éwriyvwous. ‘The knowledge of God is (not 
a privilege reserved for the few, but) the means, he says, ‘by 
which grace and peace are multiplied; just as it is through 
the knowledge of Him who called us* by his own glory and good- 
ness that the Divine power has granted us all that is needed for 
life and godliness. ‘Through this manifestation of the Divine good- 
ness you have received the most blessed promises (cf. 2 Cor. 12°), in 
order that thereby you might be made partakers of the Divine 
nature, having escaped from the corruption which is in the world 


1 If the epistle is assigned to the second century, the term icdrimos may have 
reference to the pretensions of the Gnostics. Compare what Clement of 
Alexandria says of the relations between faith, knowledge, and love (Strom. vii. 
55), and his condemnation of the heretics who considered that the distinction 
between the elect and others existed pte, and stood in no need of the 
émixopnyla of which P. speaks in 15-4, ; 


* The word kowhy here may have suggested to P. his phrase icdrimov alarw. 
3 Cf. J. v. 1 KaAnrtots. ; 
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* through lust.’ g@opa here (cf. P@elpovrac in J. 10) is opposed to 
fon in v. 3. It is not original evil, but 1) ém) 7d yelpov meTaBonrn. 
Here we find the writer freely using expressions borrowed from 
Greek philosophy,such as tis Oedas Suvdpews, belay owvwvol proces, 
the apern of God; and thus showing his sympathy with the 
Hellenic spirit, in other words welcoming Hellenism within the 
pale of Christianity. 

After speaking generally of the blessings in store for man 
-through the goodness of God, P. goes on (1°) to speak of the 
corresponding duty on man’s part. We are to use every effort to 
build up the Christian life in its seven-fold! completeness on the 
rock of faith. Towards the end of J. we find words which may 
very possibly have suggested to P, this idea of the seven ascending 
tiers rising on the foundation of faith and culminating in love 
(J. v. 20) érrovxodopovrtes Eautovs TH aylwraty buov ThaTeEL... 
éavtovs €v aya Oeov typHycate. The phrase orovdyy racav 
of P. 1° occurs also in J. 3. The philosophic dpery occurs twice in 
P. 1°. It has been suggested by Dr. Chase that the association 
of yvadors with éyxpatea in the next verse may be pointed at the 
antinomianism of some of the Gnostics. The mention of 
evséBera in P. 1®®* may be due to the prevalence of acéBea 
so often deplored by J. The verses which follow (18!) dwell 
on the importance of the cultivation of these virtues or graces. 
‘Their continued growth will tend to make us not unfruit- 
ful (cf. J. v. 12) in regard to that knowledge of God out of which 
they grow. Their absence causes blindness, or at least limits 
us to narrow earthly views, and makes us forgetful of the 
baptismal cleansing from the sins of our old life. Remember that 
it is not enough simply to have been baptized. We have to 
make sure the calling and election of which baptism was the seal, 
If you are diligent in doing this, you will never stumble, but will] 
have a glorious entry into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ Here too we find connecting links with 
the later verses of J. ‘Eternal life’ is the goal in J. 21, ‘the 
eternal kingdom,’ in P.1". The ov wn TTALoNnTE and the Tovalas 
éruyopnynOyjcerat of P. remind us of J.’s summing up in v. 24, 


i i have 

q ber seven plays an important part in the Apocalypse, where we 
7 Mrcctea : lamps, 7 coins, 7 stars, 7 horns, 7 eyes, 7 seals, 7 angels, ee 
ders, 7 vials. 7 plagues. So there are 7 deacons (Acts 21°), ae piers am * 
house of Wisdom (Prov. 9!), cf. also the spirits in Isa. 112, and C ae : p. 813. 
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‘God our Saviour is able to keep us without stumbling and to 
set us before his glory without blemish im exceeding joy. 

P. continues (112), ‘I know that you are established 
in this truth, but it will be always my care to remind you of it, as 
I am indeed bound to do, whilst I continue in this earthly 
habitation. Even after I leave it, as our Lord Jesus Christ has 
warned me that I must soon do, £ hope to bequeath to you a 
legacy which will enable you to make mention of these things after 
my departure.” We have here an echo of J.v. 5 ‘I desire to put 
you in remembrance, though ye know all things, 72. as it is 
explained afterwards, though you are familiar with the examples of 
judgment contained in the O.T., including the punishment of the 
angels who sinned. P. addressing Gentiles, who could hardly be 
expected to be familiar with a narrative resting mainly on Jewish 
tradition, gives the phrase a more fitting application in reference 
to the general moral and religious teaching which precedes. 

In 11621 P, goes on to speak of the evidences of the 
Christian religion. ‘It was no vamped up story we declared to 
you, when we preached the coming of the Lord in power. I was 
myself one of the eye-witnesses of His majesty on the holy mount,! 
when the voice came to him from the excellent glory, proclaiming 
bim to be the beloved Son, in whom the Father is well 
pleased.” Thus was confirmed to us the word of prophecy, 
to which you rightly give heed as to a lamp shining in darkness 
until the day dawn andthe day-star arise in your hearts. 
And remember, in your study of prophecy, that it is not 
limited to the prophet’s own horizon, or to any one particular 
interpretation (‘God fultils himself in many ways’), since it is 
no mere product of man’s thought and will, but is the expression 
of the eternal thought and will of God uttered through men 
inspired by the Holy Ghost.’ Why does the writer here lay stress 
on the thought that prophecy i8das émurdoews ob yiverar? Is it 
because, while he recognized one Coming in the Transfiguration, he 
in no way regarded this as precluding a greater Coming, but on 
the contrary as being a sort of preparatory rehearsal, confirming 
the faith of those who witnessed it? Or could it be because, as 

1 This phrase is used in Isa, 11° and 65% of the Messiah’s kingdom, ‘ They shall 
uot hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain,’ saith the Lord. Perhaps P. 


means that in the Transfiguration the three Apostles were admitted to behold 


the glories of that kingdom, without alluding to any particular Jewish i 
> Cf. Westcott, Historic Faith, p. 264. : ee nasa 
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- we read below (84), doubts were entertained of any Second 
Coming, some affirming, like Hymenaeus and Philetas, that the 
Resurrection was past already (2 Tim. 21718)? In any case, 
his main object seems to have been to make his readers under- 
stand that prophecy, though uttered so long ago and under such dif- 
ferent circumstances, cannot lose its significance, but has a message 
for all times, all characters, and all situations.!_ This deeply interest- 
ing and instructive view of prophecy is suggested rather by St. Peter's 
words in the Acts (374, 10) and 1 Pet. (1°12) than by anything in 
~ the Epistle of Jude, though the latter refers to Enoch’s prophecy of 
the future Coming to judgment (vv. 14, 15) and speaks of the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit (v. 20) as aiding our prayers. 

The connexion between the two Epistles is most conspicuous in 
the second chapter of P. In both, this section begins with a short 
Introduction (J. v. 4, P. 2'%), describing in general terms the 
innovators against whom the readers are warned. They steal into 
the Church, they deny the Lord, their lives are stained by impurity, 
the verdict of heaven has long been pronounced against them. 
To this P. prefixes a clause to connect the new subject with that 
of the preceding chapter. The gift of prophecy was liable to 
misuse under the old dispensation (of which he presently quotes 
Balaam as an example, cf. P. 2! 16 and J. v.11). Corresponding 
to this in the new dispensation will be the abuse of teaching 
(cf. James 317”) ; and these false teachers will introduce destructive 
heresies and bring on themselves swift destruction. [The word 
a7@deca does not occur in J., but in the next verse he says that 
the Lord rods un mictevcavtas ate@decev.] P. adds the Pauline 
epithet ayopacavta before deordtny. He foretells that many 
will follow the loose living of these teachers and that thus the way 
of truth (Ps. 119°) will be evil spoken of (Isa. 52°), He speaks ot 
their covetousness, cf. J. v. 11 on Balaam [éwropevoorras in P. 2° 
perhaps contrasted with dyopdcavta in 2%], and of their glozing 
words. While J. speaks of of wadau rpoyeypaupévot eis ToUTO TO 
xpiua (where the reference in todo is obscure), P. has the fine 
phrase ofs 70 xpiwa ovx dpyel Kai 7) dT@dELa AVTAYV Ov yuo Tabet. 
On the other hand we lose J.’s tv Tob Oeod yaputra petatiGévtes 
els doédyevar, for which perhaps éAevOepiav avrois émayyeddopevor, 
avrol Sobdot brdpxovres Ths POopas (P. 2°) was intended as an 


1 Dr, Abbott compares Christ’s warning against those who say, ‘ Lo here is 
the Christ, or there,’ Mt. 24°°, 
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equivalent, cf. Gal. 5! éz’ érevOepla éxrAnOnte movov pay THY 
énevOeplav eis apopmiy TH ocapKl. 

Then follow (J. 5-7) three examples of judgment taken from the 
O.T.: Israel in the Wilderness, the offending angels, the sin of 
Sodom, which are repeated in P. 2°, except that the Deluge takes 
the place of the punishment of Israel. Why was this change made ? 
Probably because the destruction of the world by water and the 
destruction of Sodom by fire were recognized types of Divine ven- 
geance (Lk, 17?*?°), and also because P. had already referred to the 
case of Israel (év 7S Xa@) in comparing the false prophets of the O.T. 
with the false teachers of the N.T. Perhaps, too, he wished to 
keep the chronological order in his three examples.’ It has been 
suggested in the note on 7d dedtepoy that in speaking of the 
destruction of Israel after their falling back into unbelief, J. may 
have had in his mind the question of the forgiveness of post- 
baptismal sin. There is perhaps asimilar reference in P. 1° AnOnv 
NaBav tod Kabapiopod TOY TadaL AUTO apapTi@y as well as in 
P. 2 With regard to P.’s triplet, it is to be noticed that it is 
given in a far more animated form than that of J., being used as a 
protasis to an apodosis applying the same principles to the persons 
addressed, ef yap 6 @eos ov« épeloato «.t.’. Of the angels P. 
says merely that they sinned, J. dwells on their pristine dignity, 
and follows the book of Enoch in making their sin to consist partly 
in the fall from their high estate, and partly in their going after 
gapxos étépas, as the men of Sodom did afterwards (Tov émovov 
tporrov rovtos J. 7). If P. had J. before him, these omissions 
are natural : if J. wrote after P., he would scarcely have gone out 
of his way to insert particulars so derogatory to the angelic 
nature. As to their punishment, they are reserved for judgment 
under darimness in chains. P. uses the strong phrase ‘chains of 
darkness’ and the extremely rare word taptap@cas,? which may be 
regarded as another instance of his fondness for Hellenistic phrases. 


1 Dr. Abbott suggests that P. may also have i j 
ae eet voles) =o, one which it confined bag ee pig dar ye 
supplement here what is said in the explanator E i 
verb Taprapdo occurs in Amphilochius (fl, 370 A.D.) ee ieee a oe 
p. 41 A, Sid mapbervixod toKerod reTaptdpwrat dauovlery aoparay Te rorat er 
THAtKavTA cvaThuaTa. The substantive rdprapos occurs in Clem. Hom, iii. 35 " 
the immensity of creation) méxpt mod Tov amepdvrov taptdpou Td taveipoy B fs 
ém) tint emarwpeirar 6 mavta mepiexwv odpavds; ib. i. 4 mapadodhoouct ae bie 
piroadpay Adyous Tupiprcyéovti kal Taptdpw ... Kal Erouar év &dov oa ater hee 
(ouevos, wb. XX. 9 6 wovnpds cxdtw xalpew KaT& Thy Kpaow yeyoves MeTa TAY 3 ‘ob b 
Awy ayyeAwy eis Td ToD Taprdpov oxdros KaTeAOdy Hdera, ib, Hp. ad Jac. 14 aoe 
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- The Deluge is described in P. 2°, where he uses the words ¢uAdcow 
and aoe87s found in J. 4, 15,18. Besides the reasons mentioned 
above, P. was naturally led to speak of the Deluge here, as he is 
about to make use of it below (3°7) to show that there is nothing 
incredible in the supposition of the destruction of the existing 
universe by fire. : 

It is interesting to compare what is said in the two epistles 
about the two missionaries of the antediluvian world. In J, 
_»% 14 Enoch, the seventh from Adam, appears simply as the 
_ denouncer of vengeance to come: in P. Noah is a preacher of 
righteousness and he is the eighth saved. I have suggested 
(p. 192) that P. may have intended a mystical opposition between 
the two numbers; and, I think, this is confirmed by the way in 
which the number 8 is introduced in 1 P. 8” («:8rod) eis iv 
OrlyoL, TOUT éaTLV OKT uxal, duer@Onoav bv bSaTos.: The ark 
is here regarded as a symbol of the Church. What was the 
writer's motive in adding that it contained only a few, and further 
that these few, on being reckoned up, were found to amount to 
8? Must he not have intended to signify that, while the visible 
Church consisted of a mere ‘remnant, a ‘little flock,’ yet these 
few represented all who share the Resurrection of Christ, ‘ the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, which would be 
continually recruited not only from the living, but also from the 
dead by the ever-present, ever-active Spirit of Christ (3!) ?? 
In the account of Sodom (P. 2°) P. ditfers from J. in laying 
stress on Lot’s protest against surrounding wickedness, and on 
the mercy shown towards him, just as he had done before in 
regard to Noah (hereby illustrating the duty of the faithful 
under the present stress); and the moral he draws from the two 
stories is that ‘God knows how to deliver the godly from 
trial, as well as to keep the wicked under chastisement 
for the day of judgment.’ P. alone gives details as to the de- 
struction of Sodom (redpwcas xatactpopf Katéxpiver),° while 


elav xdpuvBdw. The force of the verbal termination is the same as in ovdpaydw, 
Sate a Katamovtdéw, KaTabaraTréw, xapakdw, cf. Eustath. (de Thessalon. 403 O, 
ed, Tafel) 7d ev euol x0dnov odpavdcas, Nicol. Damasc. 445 ed. Val. robs avOpdmous 
ola a0éous éxdytwcer. 
1 Cf. Justin M. Dial. 138, Iren. i. 18. 3. een 
2 Cf. Clement on this subject in Str. vi. § 44-§ st esp. el : ned ae oe 
dvov 4 Sbvapis } evepryntixh (Tod Oeod) POdver, wavTy JE EoTL Kal ae hike 
a a my aiace ad eel eee these words from Pliny’s tte o ee 
giving an account of the eruption of Vesuvius. Is it possible that 2 P. borrov 
these details from Pliny ? 
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J. speaks of its present state as a warning to future ages. 
As regards this warning P.’s broderypwa werrovtav aoeBéow 18 
better expressed than J.’s rather confused TpoKewwTar Seiya 
mupos aiwviov Siknv tréyovoa. In v. 8 J. turns to the 
libertines and declares that they are guilty of like sins with these 
sinners of the old world: they defile the flesh, make light 
of authority and rail at ‘glories’ (as the men of Sodom did 
towards the angels), and this they do because they are still 
buried in a carnal sleep (cf. Eph. 5%). These men (wv. 10 
obroe 8é) rail at things beyond their ken, while they surrender 
themselves like brute beasts to the guidance of their appetites, and 
thus bring about their own destruction.1 P. (21°) combines part 
of J.’s description of the men of Sodom, who went ériow capxos 
érépas (for which he substitutes 67/c@ capxos év ériOupia piacpov 
mropevomévous) with J.’s condemnation of the libertines as despising 
authority,” and predicates both characteristics of the wicked, whom 
God keeps under chastisement for the day of judgment. Then 
turning to the libertines he exclaims against them as ‘ headstrong 
and shameless (rorunrai, cf. érdAunoev J.v.9) men that shrink not 
from railing at glories’ (21°), In 2! he goes on, as J. does in v, 10, 
with a obrox 6é, ‘these are like brute beasts. Apparently he wants 
to bring out more fully the force of J.’s daa huaikds émictayTat, év 
Tovtols be/povrat by the periphrasis yeyevynuéva puorka els Gooey 
Kal POopay and év 7H PO0pa adtav POaphcovta. That is, while J. 
simply states that the libertines are destroyed through their indul- 
gence ia their animal instincts, P. draws out the comparison to the 
brute beasts, ‘which are born mere creatures of instinct, with a view 
to capture and slaughter, and then adds that the libertines will share 
their fate, since they mock at that higher world which is beyond 
their ken. Here there can be no doubt that P.’s language is far more 
obscure than that of J. Even J. is not quite clear. The true 
antithesis would have been ‘they rail at what transcends the 
senses, they admire what appeals to the senses and appetites’ (and 
green ue of their ruin). Is it possible that es 
Aare i a ea recollection of J, understood éy tovtous 
perish among them,’ 7.¢. among the brutes ? 


1 For the connexion between th i 
t ( e darkened heart which x 
and ie anda gence it the vilest lusts, see Rom. 238, See 
will be noticed that, while J. couples kupidrnra and dézas as belonging 


to the same category, P. onl 
introduces ddéas later on as a Bonen pees ee ee ae 
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We have now to consider the very curious verse interposed 
between J. 8 and 10, P. 2 and 2! In J. it runs ‘ Michael, the 
archangel, when he was disputing with the devil about the body 
of Moses, did not venture to bring a judgment of railing, but said, 
“the Lord rebuke thee”’: in P. ‘whereas angels, though greater 
in power and might, do not venture to bring against them a railing 
juagment before the Lord.’ The former is a little difficult, but 
with the help of the Ascensio Mosis we can understand that, if the 
_ chief of the archangels abstained from using any contemptuous 
- expression against Satan, and contented himself with making his 
appeal to God, much more should frail and sinful mortals abstain 
from slighting language about the powers of the invisible world. 
What however is to be made of P.? Standing by itself, it is 
merely a riddle, for which the answer is to be found in J. That 
is to say, P. wrote with J.’s sentence in his mind, but for some 
reason or other chose to eliminate the points essential for its 
intelligibility. What was his reason? The same, I think, which 
led him to omit the details as to the fall of the angels, which are 
mainly derived from the Book of Enoch, in 24, and the reference 
to the preaching of Enoch below. He objects, that is, to make use of 
these apocryphal writings, and generalizes the story by dropping 
the proper names and by twice changing a singular into a plural 
(dyyerXor, adT@v). So too a vague tapa Kupi@ takes the place of 
émitipnoar cot Kvpsos, and the vagueness is increased by the use 
of the indeterminate aitéy and by the omission of the object of 
the comparative pefoves. In fact the sentence is meaningless 
except to one who was already acquainted with its parallel in J., 
though it may perhaps be true, as Dr. Bigg suggests, that P. felt 
himself justified in his generalization by the remembrance of an 
obscure passage in the Book of Enoch. 

I go on to J. v. 11, ‘ Woe to them, for they have followed in the 
steps of Cain, and been carried away in the error of Balaam for 
gain, and lost themselves in the rebellion of Korah. These are 
sunken rocks in your love-feasts, where they join your feast 
without any feeling of religious reverence, caring only for their own 
enjoyment. They are clouds without water, scudding before the 
wind; trees without fruit in the fruit-bearing season, twice dead, 
torn up by the roots; raging waves foaming out their own shame; 
wandering stars for which the blackness of darkness is reserved 
for ever” This passage corresponds to P. 2", but, in the latter, the 
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order is considerably altered and there are various additions and 
omissions. Balaam (who is also prominent in the Apocalypse 2") 
is the only one of the old haeresiarchs referred to, but his story 
is given at more length in 216 ‘They (the libertines) have 
wandered from the straight path, following the path of Balaam 
son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteousness and was 
convicted of his error by the dumb ass, which spoke with human 
voice and stayed the prophet’s madness. Here P. clenches the 
comparison made before (2') between the false prophet of the O.T. 
and the false teacher of the N.T., and brings out again the motive 
of covetousness (see above 2? and 2!), Has he any special 
reason for introducing the story of the ass rebuking the prophet ? 
We may compare other passages in which God is represented as 
choosing the foolish things of this world to confound the wise 
(1 Cor. 12’, Ps. 8”), or in which men are called upon to learn a 
lesson from animals, as Isa. 13, Jer. 87, Prov. 6°, Job 127. Possibly 
P, may be thinking of the scorn entertained for simple believers 
by those who called themselves Gnostics (see below 21%). 

J. v. 12 appears with some remarkable alterations in P. 
213, omridot Kal pwamor éevTpup@vTes ev Tais amdtais avT@v 
cuvevwyovpevot viv, Here omidos and admrdtas are substituted 
for omtAdbes and aydzrais in J. Some editors read aydzrars with 
B, but the addition of adréy suits much better with amdtats. J. 
speaks of aydrais tuav. It was natural of course that the 
wolves should seek to find their way into the sheep-folds; but 
can we suppose that the faithful would enter the love-feasts of 
the libertines? Moreover the change of an original dydarats 
_ to aratais by a copyist is hardly conceivable, while the reverse 
change to suit J. is most natural. But how are we to account. 
for the disappearance of the important—we might almost call 
it the indispensable word—dydan? In the chapter on the 
Readings I have suggested that dydanv was the original 
reading, instead of »Sov7\v, in the earlier part of this verse (7dov7y 
Hryobpevor Thv é€v hepa tpudyv); where my explanatory note 
will show how hard it is to make a satisfactory distinction between 
6ovyy and tpudyv. On the other hand dydanv gives exactly the 
sense required ‘thinking that revelling in the daytime makes an 
ayamn, as may be seen from the quotations from Clement given 
in the chapter referred to (cf. too Rom. 13%). I account for )Sov7y 
by supposing that it was a marginal gloss on tpu¢jy. The word 
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- ardry is often joined with tpvdzj, as shown in the explanatory 
note, and it is wanted here to explain how the libertines managed 
to gain admission to the love-feasts of the Church. We have 
next to ask why omiAddes should have been changed to omdou. 
The former word is a daring metaphor even among the metaphors 
which accompany it in J., but quite out of place here, and P, 
substitutes for it the similar sounding o7/dos found in Eph. 5”, of 
which the derivatives domidos and o7iAdw are found elsewhere 
_in P.andJ. Are we to suppose that P. intentionally replaced J.’s 
words by others of similar sound, in order not to startle people 
who were already familiar with them? or was it the unconscious. 
action of the mind, calling up similar sounds, as in rhyming or 
alliteration? The latter seems to me the more probable 
explanation. 

P. returns to J.’s metaphors in 2", where he splits up vedédrae 
dyvdpot UTr0 avéuwv Tapadepomevat into two, myyal dvvdpoe and 
ouixrac Ud NaidaTros EAavyopevat, perhaps because he regarded 
J.’s expression as superfluous, and also because he thus provides. 
distinct pictures of present disappointment (the well) and future 
uncertainty (the cloud). He omits the fruitless trees, the stormy 
waves and wandering stars as unsuited to his purpose, but inappro- 
priately appends to his last metaphor, the clause in which J. 
describes the doom of the wandering stars, ofs 0 Copos Tod aKxdTous 
tetnpntat. Of course the gender shows that P. intends this clause 
to apply to the persons whom he has just figuratively described, 
as it is indeed applied by J. himself in v. 6, but it loses the 
aptness which it has in J. v.13, and thus supplies another convinc- 
ing proof of the priority of J. How could the latter have had 
the patience to gather the scattered fragments out of P, in 
order to form the splendid cluster of figures in vv. 12,13? We 
have still to consider the insertion in P. (2%), advcodpevor pio bor 
abdixias, which commences the loose series of participles ending in 
215, If the participle is omitted, this phrase recalls J. 11 79 
mTrdvn ToD Baraap picbod eEeyvOnoav and is repeated again in 
25; but ddccodmevor is difficult. Apparently P. intends his 
paradoxical phrase to correspond to J.’s oda/: the libertines are 
miserable, because they are, as they think, ‘robbed of (or ‘ robbed 
as’) the reward of their iniquity.’ The following participles give 
a striking and powerful description of the evil influence which 
these men exercise over unstable souls, dpOarpods ExovTes MeTTOUS 
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pooryarisos Kat dkatamavatous dapaptias, dededfovtes >Wuxas 
datnplktous (cf. yeyevynuéva eis adoow, 2”) xapdlav yeyupvac- 
pedvny mreoveElas éyovtTes, KaTAapAas téxva, Perhaps P. may intend 
this partly to take the place of J.’s fine figure KUMATA aypla 
Oardoons érapplfovta Tas éavT@v atoytvas. 

In w. 14, 15 J. gives the prophecy of Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, which simply announces the future judgment on impious 
deeds and words. To this P. makes no direct reference, but, as I 
have before suggested, it may have been one reason for speaking 
of Noah as the eighth. In v. 16 (perhaps taken from the Ascension 
of Moses) J. goes on to describe the libertines as ‘ murmuring and 
discontented, walking after their own lusts, whose mouth Aaret 
vmépoyxa, and who flatter others for the sake of advantage. To 
the same effect P.(2!8) speaks of them as uttering vmépoyxa 
patavorntos, by which they seduce through the lusts of the flesh 
those who were just escaping from heathen error. In 21°” 
P. is mostly independent of J., but I have already noticed that 
érevOepiav érrayyeArXouevos. may be an echo of J. 4 xXapira 
petaTiOévtes eis dcédyecav. He continues ef yap amopuyovtes TA 
plidopwata Tov KOTmoU év éTLyV@aEL TOU KUpioU Kal cwTHpOS ’Inood 
Xpiotod, words which recall what he had said in 14 amoguyovtes 
THs €v TO KooUM év eriOvmla POopas,... dua THs emuyv@cews ... 
Tov Beod cai “Incod tov Kupiov nud, and goes on to give an 
impressive warning against the dangers of backsliding, in which 
he borrows from J. 3, Umoatpéar €x THs mapadobeians avTois 
aylas évtodns, concluding with the proverb of the dog and the 
sow returning to their foulness after being cleansed from it. 
This may have a reference, like 19, 22°, to post-baptismal sin, and 
seems to have been applied to the torments of the unseen world in 
the Apocalypse of Peter, §§11 6 tyap Kai 4 SvewSla Tov Koratopevorv 
KATEppEe Kal WarTrep Aimvn éyéveTo exel KaKEr exdONVTO yuVaiKes 
eyoucar Tov ixGpa wéxps TOV Tpaxyyrwv, and S§ 8, 9, 16, quoted 
on p. CXxxi. 

In the third chapter of P. we return again to J. The readers 
are addressed as dyarnroé in P. 3! asin J.v.17. In both, they 
are bidden to remember the words of the Apostles, warning them 


' Compare the description of the Church as a ship in Clem. Hom. (Hp. Clem. 
ad Jac. § 15) vauTiOvTES. . . ameuavres (Al. amepavTes) TouTéoT eLouodoyobmevor 
Ta Tapanrdpara Somep votomowvs xoAds, Tas ex mixplas duaptias Aéyw Kal Te Ga 
em Bupidy aTaKTwv cwpevOévra KaKd, Era TE duoroyhoa bowep amepdaavTes 
(cf. é€paua in 2 P, 2”) koupiCere tHs vdcou. 
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against mockers who should come in the last days, walking after 
their own lusts. To this P. adds (342) ‘This is the second letter 
Tam writing to you, and in both I stir up your sincere mind by 
calling on you to remember the command of the Lord and Saviour 
spoken by your Apostles.’ Since in 11° he had used the phrase 
eyvwpicauev bmiv Tiv TOD KUpiov ua@Y Tapovalay, it would seem 
that P. must himself be included among ‘your Apostles. He 
further bids them ‘remember the words which were spoken before 
_-by the holy prophets,’ recurring in this to what he had said in 
1”. What are we to understand by the allusion to a previous 
letter? Our first thought is naturally of 1 P. But is there 
anything in it which would answer to the description here given ? 
Many have denied this, because they thought that the contents of 
the prophecy, as given in J. 18, were included in P.’s reference to 
an earlier epistle. J. there says étv éXeyov tyiv “En éoyatov 
xpovov écovtar éumaixtar x.7.r., that is, he asserts that the 
words quoted by him were words which were often in the 
mouth of the Apostles. On the other hand P. makes a clear 
separation between 3? and 3? by inserting the phrase todto 
mTp@tov yivwoKovTes, which he had previously used in 1”, not to 
introduce a particular prophecy, but to lay down how prophecy was 
to be understood. The reference to a former letter is therefore 
restricted by P. to 3’, bidding the readers pay heed to the words 
of the prophets and the apostles. If we turn now to 1 P. 1°” 
mept As cwrnplas é&ebntycav... TpodpHtac oi wept THS 
eis Umas yYaptTtos TpOdHTEvVoarTeEs... ols ameKa- 
NUHON Ste ody EavTois, buiv bé Sinxovovy abta, & viv avnyyérn 
Upiv dta TOY EvayyEedtoapévory Vpas TVEV MATL 
a&ytq@ (cf. 1 P. 1"), we shall find an exact correspondence to what 
is stated here. The words tov mpoeipnudvav pnuatov (J. 17, 
P. 32) remind us of J. 4 of mddau rpoyeypaupmevos eis TobTo TO 
xpiwa (though no doubt the immediate reference there is to the 
prophecy of Enoch) and of P. 2° ois TO Kpiua éxtranae ovK apyet. 
In citing the prophecy, P. adds the emphatic év epmravywovy, which 
may be compared with éy 74 Popa avtay Kat POapyoovras of 2” 
and with the reiterated daeBeis of J. 15 and cata tas ériBupias 
mropevopevot of J. 16 and 18. ar 
In 34, P., omitting J.’s somewhat obscure v. 19 ovroi evouw 
of amrodsoplfertes, WuxiKol, mvetpa pun ExovTEs, goes on to specify 
in what the mockery of the éuai«ras consisted. They said that 
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the promise of the coming of Christ (to which P. had borne 
witness in 12°) remained unfulfilled, and that the world was 
not liable to the catastrophic changes predicted as accompaniments 
of the final judgment. There is a little awkwardness in 
P’s wording, am’ apyis xticews following af’ 7s éxotunOnaar, 
but it is a very natural blending of two objections. I cannot 
think that if J. had known this verse, which gives so much point 
to the preceding prophecy, he would have refrained from inserting 
it. P. gives a double answer in 3°1°: (a) as the world was 
created out of water by the word of God, so owing to the same word 
it was destroyed through water, and will be destroyed again by fire 
on the day of judgment (cf. J. 6, 7, P. 2%*°); (6) God is not 
limited to days and years. If He waits, it is from His long-suffering 
patience, because He desires that all should repent and be saved. 
We may compare this with P.’s use of the O.T. types of judgment 
to point out proofs of mercy in the case of Noah and Jot (2°"), in 
contrast with “the severer tone of J. 5-7. In 3! P. bids his 
readers make a practical use of the knowledge that the Lord is 
about to come unexpectedly. ‘Do not be blind to the symptoms 
of the breaking up of the frame of nature (perhaps a reference 
to volcanic eruptions and earthquakes). Make ready for the 
coming of the day of God by the practice of holiness and piety. 
Look forward to the fulfilment of the promise of the reign of 
righteousness in a new earth and heaven.’ 

At this point J. and P. again come together in J. 20 and P. 34, 
both commencing a new section with adyamnro/. J.’s exhortation 
to his readers ‘to build themselves up on their most holy faith and 
keep themselves in love’ has been already used by P., as we have 
seen, in 1°’. His reference to the Spirit’s help in prayer may be 
compared with P. 1° on the inspiration of the prophets. His 
phrase in v. 21 mpoodexdpuevor Td éXeos Tod Kuplov Huav Inood 
Xpictod eis Conv aiwviov is taken up in the pocdoxavtas of 
P. 8” and mpocdoxamev of 3, and again in 314, while the goal eis 
fwv ai@viov may be compared with eés tv aiovioy Bacirclay in 
P. 1. P. inserts domiror Kal du@pnrtos (cf. 1 P. 1) from J.’s 
Gpopous in v. 24, and in contrast to his own omlAou kal wosoe in 
2%, and to J.’s domiAwpeévov in v. 23. év eiprvn looks back to J. v. 2 
and P.1?. While in wv, 22,23 we have J.’s stern rule for the treat- 
ment of backsliders, P. gives utterance again (3!) to the more hopeful 
. 1 Reading 6” 8, for which see Chapter on the Text. 
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view of 3°, and claims for it the inspired support of Paul. ‘ Yet Paul’s 
letters, wise and good as they are, offer some difficulties, which 
have been misunderstood and perverted, like the rest of the Bible} 
by the unlearned and unstable to their own destruction, The 
word cw7ypia in 3% reminds us that J. had originally intended to 
write mepl THs Kowhs cwrnpias (v. 3) and that his purpose is 
apparently carried out to a certain extent in these last verses from 
20 onwards. In v. 24 J. begins an Ascription partly borrowed 

from St. Paul, addressed ‘to Him who is able to keep His people 
~ free from stumbling (cf. P. 1’) and present them before His glory 
in exceeding joy’ (cf. P. 111). P. bids his readers, ‘ knowing these 
things beforehand (see above 17”, 3”) to be on their guard, that they 
may not be led away by the error (J. 11, P. 28) of the wicked 
(P. 2", cf. J. 23 éXedte év G08), and so fall from their own sted- 
fastness’ (cf. P. 1%, 214, 318). J.’s év dyadXaoes soars higher than 
the lesson which P. here inculcates: it may be compared, as we 
have seen, with the rrovolws éemiyopnynOyjcetat of 14. P. con- 
tinues his exhortation in 3% av&dvete év ydpits kal yvooe, for 
which we may compare xdpis 7TANOvGedy in 1? and tadTa Tcova- 
fovra in 1%, also J. 4. The Ascription in P. is much simpler 
than that in J., being addressed to our Saviour Jesus Christ, while 
J.’s is addressed hove Qed cwrhps juav ba “Inood Xpiotod rod 
kupiounpav. P. has d0£a only, while J. has the full liturgical form 
S0€a, meyaroovrn, patos, Kai €Eovaia. P. has cal viv cal eis nucpav 
ai@vos, while J. has 1po ravtés Tod aidvos Kal viv Kal ets mavTas 
Tovs ai@vas, concluding with aunv, which is omitted in P. by WH. 
after Cod. B. Cf. J. of Theol. Stud. vol. viii. 75 on Emphasis in NT. 

Tosum up: What do we find to be the main points in which the 
two epistles agree, what the points in which they differ? Both 
agree in making faith, which is itself the gift of God (P. I 
AaxXodow riot), the foundation of the Christian life J. 3, 20, 
P. 15): both agree that its commencement lies in the divine call 
(J. 1, P. 121°). The call was sealed in baptism for the forgiveness 
of sin (J. 5 in connexion with 1 Cor. 10” ”, P. 1°), but we have to 
make our calling sure through good works (P. 1%), to build 
ourselves up on the foundation of the faith (J. 20, P. 1°"), to keep 
ourselves in the love of God by praying with the help of the Holy 
Spirit (J. 20), looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(which shall be fully revealed) in the life eternal (J. 21). God our 


1 For the justification of this rendering see explanatory notes. 
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Saviour is able to keep us without stumbling and to present us 
before his glory unblemished in joy (J. 24, 25). P. does not expressly 
mention prayer, and he lays more stress on personal effort than J. in 
the words ‘ give diligence that ye may be found in peace, without 
spot and blameless in his sight’ 8", ‘beware lest ye fall from your 
steadfastness, grow in grace’ 31718, So in 15* he bids his readers. 
add all diligence to supply ‘in your-faith energy, in your energy 
knowledge, etc., and goes on in v. 10 to say ‘if ye do these things, 
ye shall never stumble: for thus shall be richly supplied to you the 
entrance into the eternal kingdom.’ At the same time he ascribes to 
the divine power ‘all that pertains to life and godliness through the 
knowledge of Him who called us by the manifestation of his own 
goodness.’ That manifestation has been to us the guarantee of 
most blessed promises, through which we are enabled to become 
partakers of the divine nature (P. 1* *). 

The broad distinction between the two epistles may be said to 
be that, while J. is throughout occupied with the denunciation of 
evil-doers, except in wv. 1-38 and 20-25, P.’s denunciations are 
mainly confined to a portion of chapter 2, and that the latter 
dwells more upon the mercy of God as shown even in his 
punishments. 


Taking these points more in order, we will consider : 

(1) The teaching as to the nature of God.—Jude speaks of the 
love of God the Father (vv. 1, 21). He speaks of Him as the only 
‘Master (v. 4), the only God, our Saviour, to whom glory is to be 
ascribed through Jesus Christ (v. 25). His grace is made a pretext 
for licentiousness and He is himself denied by the innovators who 
have lately found their way into the church. ‘The Lord’ saved 
Israel but afterwards destroyed the unbelievers (v. 3). The 
archangel Michael appealed to Him against Satan (@. 9). 

Jesus Christ is called our Lord (vv. 4,17, 21, 25). We look 
forward to the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life 
(v. 21). Enoch prophesied that ‘the Lord’ will come to judge the 
wicked (v. 14). Jude calls himself the servant of Jesus Christ 
(v.1). Christians are kept safe in Him (v. 1). The innovators deny 
Him, as they do the Father (». 4), 

The Holy Spirit is mentioned as the inspirer of prayer in v. 20, 
The innovators are branded as mvedpua py Exovtes (v. 19). 

P. speaks of the Divine power, which has granted to us all that, is 
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- needed for life and godliness (13), of the Divine nature in which 
man may share (1‘). He refers to the word of God the Father 
(styled also ‘the Excellent Glory’), which was uttered at the Trans- 
figuration, ‘This is my son, my Beloved in whom I am well 
pleased’ (1"). God is the source of the inspiration of the prophets 
(1"). He spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down 
to Tartarus in chains of darkness; He saved Noah from the flood 
which swept away the ungodly, and Lot from the overthrow of 
Sodom. He knows how to save the righteous and punish the 
_ wicked (2*°). The angels do not venture to utter a railing judg- 
ment in His presence (2). By His word He created the heaven 
and the earth out of water: by the same word He destroyed them 
through water, and will one day destroy them with fire (3°7). In 
2' it would seem, from the ordinary use of the word Seoaérns in 
early Christian writers, that we must understand tov dyopdcavta 
deomoTny as used, at any rate in the first instance, of God, who 
redeemed Israel out ot Egypt (2 Sam. 7%), though there is 
probably also some reference to the Christian use of ayopato. 
Measures of time have no relation to Him (3%). The delay in the 
day of judgment (the day of God) is due to His long-suffering, 
because He would have all come to repentance (3%! 1°). 

Jesus Christ is called ‘our Lord and Saviour’ in 1", 2?°, 37, 318, 
‘our Lord’ simply in 1? where grace and peace are said to be 
multiplied through the knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord, in 
114 where He is said to have announced to Peter his approaching 
death, in 11° where the Transfiguration is described. In 11 P speaks 
of himself as a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ. Jesus has 
called us iS¢a S0£€y kal aperp and in this manifestation of His 
character has made possible to us the highest hopes for the future 
(134), The final doxology is addressed solely to Him. ett 

The Holy Spirit. ‘Men spake from God’ to mvevpatos ayiou 
pepopuevor (17). 

Many have drawn attention to the frequent use ae 2 BP, 0f. what 
Dr. Bigg has called ‘reverential periphrases,’ 7 Gea dvvamus, Oeva 
pvats, 7 meyarorpenns Sofa. I have spoken of the two former as 
denoting a sympathy with Hellenic feeling, which is not to be 
found in Jude or 1 Peter. We may compare them with the 
terms Gedtns and 7d Oeiov used by St. Paul (Gol, 2°, Acts: 17”), 
with the ‘Word’ of St. John, and with such phrases as ‘the 


Deity,’ ‘ Providence,’ ‘Heaven, ‘the Author of Sea the 
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supreme Being,’ which were common with the writers of the 18th 
century, or with the striking phrase of Matthew Arnold ‘A stream 
of tendency which makes for righteousness.’ If they stood alone, 
such phrases might be regarded as in a way equivalent to the 
dyvaotos Oeds of the Athenians: they have an air of coldness and 
remoteness which cannot but strike one on passing from 1 P. to 
this epistle; but they all express.different aspects of God’s 
revelation of Himself; and our author is only following St. Paul 
and St. John when he recognizes these different conceptions as 
all included in the Christian faith. 

(2) Man as he is by nature—QJ. speaks of man under grace, 
and man fallen from grace, but hardly at all of man by 
nature. P. on the other hand, adopting the language of St. 
Paul and St. John,-speaks of the believer’s escape from ‘the 
corruption which is in the world through lust’ (1*), from ‘the 
pollutions of the world’ (2”), from ‘those that live in error’ (1*), 
from ‘the ignorance of the way of righteousness’ (27). He refers 
to ‘ the old sins from which we are cleansed in baptism’ (1°). 

(3) Man wnder grace. While still in this ignorant, degraded state, 
man is made conscious of a call (P. 1*1°) and of an answering faith, 
which is itself a gift from God (11). The call consists in the appeal 
made to us by the exhibition of Divine goodness in the life of 
Jesus Christ (1%), which is the foundation and embodiment of all 
the promises of future good contained in the Gospel (1+), promises 
which are summed up in our being made partakers of the Divine 
Nature (1*). This call is sealed in baptism for the washing away 
of sin (11°). The more we know of God and of Jesus Christ, 
the more we shall grow in grace and peace (1, 318), The Divine 
power has granted to us all that is needed for life and godliness (13), 
The goal which we have in view is ‘the entrance into the eternal 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ (1"), otherwise 
described as the ‘ new heavens and new earth in which righteous- 
ness dwells’ (38). 

On this subject J. says that those to whom he writes are holy 
and called, beloved by God the Father and kept safe in Jesus 
Christ (1*). The faith once for all delivered to the saints has 
been communicated to them, and they are to build themselves up 
upon it with prayer in the Holy Ghost (J. 20). He prays that 
‘mercy, peace, and love may be multiplied upon them’ (J. 2), that 
they may be ‘kept from stumbling,’ and eventually ‘presented 
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before the Divine Glory, faultless in exceeding joy’ (J. 24). 
They are further exhorted to ‘keep themselves in the love of God : 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ (to be fully revealed) 
in eternal life’ (J. 21). 

(4) Danger of falling away. It is possible to be again entangled 
in the pollutions of the world after escaping from them (P. 2”). 
To have thus turned away from the holy law once delivered to us 
is worse than never to have known the way of righteousness (274), 
The danger arises from sloth and unfruitfulness as regards the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, from forgetting the 
baptismal cleansing, from blindness or short-sightednesss (1°). 
We fall from our own steadfastness, being carried away by the 
surrounding evil (3"”), We must make our calling and election 
sure or else we shall stumble (1%). For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to use every effort to build up the Christian character on the 
foundation of faith, adding to our faith energy and knowledge 
and self-denial and endurance and piety and brotherly kindness, all 
crowned with love to God and man (1°7). And we shall be able 
to do this, if we keep in mind that God has granted to us all that 
is needed for life and godliness (1**). It will help us to resist 
temptation, if we are always on the waich for the coming of 
the Lord and endeavour to prepare ourselves for it by doing our 
duty in that state of life to which we are called and by persever- 
ance in religious exercises (3). At the present time there is a 
special danger impending from false teachers who will steal into the 
church and assault both your faith and practice by denying the 
Master who bought them and indulging their lusts without restraint 
(202), They seduce the ignorant and unwary by their confident 
words (2) promising them liberty, while they are themselves 
slaves to corruptness (2!*1°), They live by sight and not by faith, 
they have no reverence for the unseen world, they seek to make 
gain of you by encouraging the gratification of your lower nature 
(2%10-12) they dishonour your love-feasts by their loose behaviour. 
They pervert the meaning of Scripture to their own ruin (8%). They 
mock the Christian hope by the sneering question ‘ Where is the 
promise of His coming? All remains unchanged’ (3°*). 

J. calls upon his readers to defend the faith once delivered 
to them against the assaults of impious men who have crept 
into the fold, changing the grace of God into licentiousness and 


denying the only Master and Jesus Christ our Lord vv. 3, 4, These 
c 2 
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innovators are stained by the sins of Sodom; they make light of 
authority whether visible or invisible (v. 8); they have an eye 
only for the things of sense (v. 10); they are covetous, rebellious, 
discontented, self-confident (vv. 11, 16); they flatter you in the 
hope of gain (v. 16); they make invidious distinctions, are not led 
by the Spirit (v. 19), profane your love-feasts (v. 12); they are the 
mockers of the last days against whom the apostles uttered their 
warning (vv. 17, 18). 

(5) Punishment of the false teachers. They will fall under the same 
judgment as that which overtook the sinners of the O. T. (P. 2°). 
They are reserved under punishment for the day of judgment, 
which will be the day of their final destruction (2°, 3’). Similarly 
J. speaks of the judgment long ago prepared for these impious 
men (v. 4), compares them to trees twice dead, to falling stars for 
whom the blackness of darkness is reserved. 

(6) Possibility of repentance after falling away—Both P. and J. 
speak somewhat doubtfully on this point. P. says thatif men, after 
having escaped from the pollutions of the world through the 
knowledge of our Saviour Jesus Christ, are again entangled in 
these pollutions and overcome by them, their last state is worse 
than the first, since men become slaves to that by which they are 
overcome (21%). So he speaks of those who have forgotten the 
cleansing of baptism (1°). On the other hand the delay of punish- 
ment is a token of the long-suffering patience of God, who would 
not that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance 
(3°). Hence we are told that we are justified in regarding the 
long-suffering of God as a token of our own salvation (32% 
The tone of J. is less hopeful: he speaks of Israel once for all 
saved from Egypt, but destroyed in the wilderness when they 
again fell into unbelief (v. 5); and though he bids the faithful to 
do their best to convert those who were going astray, yet he 
mentions one class in whose case trembling pity combined with 
abhorrence of their sin seems to be all that is possible (vv. 22, 23). 

(7) Eschatology and the Evidences of Christianity are two subjects 
on which P. speaks at considerable length. The mockers 
denied the Second Advent (# wapovola) on the ground that 
the promise of its occurrence during the life-time of those 
who had seen the Lord, was still unfulfilled. The fathers had 
died, yet all remained as it was from the beginning of the world — 
(3*). P. answers generally that God is not limited by measures 
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of time which are merely relative to man; but he had already 
given a more precise answer in 11° where he declared that he 
had been himself an eye-witness of tiv tod Kuplov Sivapi Kal 
mapovoiav. He might also have answered that the fall of 
Jerusalem was itself a cuvtéXera Tod aidvos, another fulfilment 
of the prophecy of the rapoveda, which, like all prophecies, was a 
matter ov« id/as émuAvocews. He turns however to the assertion 
that the world had remained without change from the creation, 
and cites the Deluge as evidence to the contrary. As the world 
was then destroyed by water at the word of God, so on the great 
day of judgment it will be destroyed by fire in consequence of 
the same word, and will be succeeded by new heavens and a 
new earth, the dwelling-place of righteousness (3°), On that great 
day the offending angels and ungodly men will meet their doom 
(24, 2°). J. quotes the prophecy of Enoch that the Lord will 
come with hosts of angels to execute judgment on impious men 
and impious deeds (v. 14). For that judgment the rebel angels 
are reserved in chains under darkness, and sinners shall then be 
punished in eternal fire (vv. 6, 7), while the righteous enter into 
eternal life, being presented before the throne of God in exceeding 
joy (vv. 21, 24). 

P. speaks of the evidence of prophecy in 1%? It is the word 
of God uttered by men under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Hence it is of no limited application, but declares the universal 
principles of God’s government. It appears first as a lamp in 
darkness, but to those who attend to it, it is the harbinger of the 
full light of the Gospel day and of the day-star of the Spirit in 
the heart. Its teaching is confirmed by the eye-witness of those 
' who beheld the glory of Christ when on earth (111°), and by the 
contemplation of his goodness as manifested in the record of his 
acts and words (1°). 


The conclusion I have drawn from the above comparison of the two 
epistles as to the priority of J., is confirmed by the general opinion 
of modern critics, as by Neander, Credner, Ewald, Hilgenfeld 
Holtzmann, Harnack, Bernhard Weiss, Abbott, Farrar, Salmon 
above all by Dr. Chase in his excellent article on the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter in Hastings’ D. of B. It is true some of the 
best authorities speak very doubtfully both of this priority and of 
the authenticity of 2 P. Thus Déllinger, who in bis First Age of 
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the Church had maintained the priority of 2 Peter, wrote to Dr. 
Plummer in the year 1879 that he could no longer hold this 
opinion (Plummer’s St. James and St. Jude 1891, p. 400). See 
also Plummer’s St. Jude p. 268 ‘While admitting that the case 
is by no means proved, we may be content to retain the priority, 
as well as the authenticity of 2 Peter, as at least the best work- 
ing hypothesis.’ And Hort is quoted by Dr. Sanday (Inspiration 
p. 847) as saying that ‘If he were asked he should say that the 
balance of argument was against the epistle; and the moment 
he had done so he should begin to think that he might be wrong.’ 
On the other hand three of the most recent critics, Spitta in 
his Commentary on the two epistles 1885, Dr. Bigg in his 
International Critical Commentary ed. 2, 1902, and the veteran 
Zahn in his Hinleitung in das N.T. ed. 2, 1900 have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining the priority and authenticity of 2 P. I 
proceed to consider the arguments which have been adduced by 
them or by others in favour of that view." 

(1) Assuming the genuineness of the two epistles, it is easier, 
in a case of evident borrowing, to suppose that the borrower should 
be the comparatively obscure Jude, rather than Peter, the foremost 
of the Apostles. 

(2) Jude seems to acknowledge his obligations to Peter in 
v. 4 ot madat mpoyeypampévor eis TovUTO TO Kpiwa... TOV 
povov SearroTny apvovpevot and in vv. 17, 18 pvncOnte tav 
PNLAT@Y TOV TpoElpnuLévay Vid THY AToTTOA@Y TOD KUploU HuUa@V 
"Inood Xpiatod, dre Edeyov dbpiv "En éoxadtov ypovov &covrat 
€UTaiKkTaL KATA Tas. EavToV érLOupias Tropevduevot, the former 
verse being regarded as an allusion to P.’s 23 év ipiv gcovtas 
YpevdodiSdoxaror ...TOv ayopdcavta avTovs Searétny dapvov- 
pevot... ols TO Kpiwa éxmadat ovd« apyel, the latter to P. 323 
pemodnvas Toy Tpoeupnweveoy pnpatov brd Tov ayiwv mpodnTav 
Kat THS Tey aoa Toney tpav évtodAs Tod Kuplov Kal cwThpos, 
pore AE ylv@oKovTes OTL éXEVCOVTAaL er’ éEoXaTov tap 
jpepaw euTarypovy éumaixtar Kata Tas idias ériOuulas adbtav 
TOpPEVOMEVOL. 

(3) The priority of P. is confirmed by the prevailing use of the 
future tense in regard to the innovators, whereas J. uses the past 


* Tagree with Dr. Bigg that it is superfluous to consi 
2 Pet. to be made up of two independent epistles. 
earlier part of this chapter, forces itself on the mind 


der theories which suppose 
Its unity, as shown in the 
of any careful reader. 
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or the present, cf. P. 2! écovraz, mapecodgovow, 2? éEaxonrov- 
Ojcovow, BracdnunOryjceta, 23 €umopevoovta. with J. v. 4 
Tapelcedvynoar, v. 8 palvovow, v. 10 Bracdnpodcw and the 
aorists in v. 11, 

[I will deal first with these objections taken from Spitta and 
Zahn. We may concede that, if both epistles are genuine, we 
should rather have expected the borrowing to be on the side of the 
more obscure. Yet the probability is not one that can be pressed. 
Milton and Handel borrowed from men much inferior to themselves; 
Isaiah borrows from Micah, and 1 P. from James. If on the other 
hand we find reason to believe (see chapter on the Relation 
between 2 P. and 1 P.) that 2 P. was not written by the Apostle, 
the objection only amounts to this, that, though St. Peter him- 
self had borrowed from James in 1 P.,an admirer of St. Peter 
could not have borrowed from Jude in 2 P. With regard to obj. (2), 
I have pointed out in my note that the word wadaz in J. 4 cannot 
refer to P., but must be understood of the prophecy of Enoch, quoted 
in J. v. 15, in which the word aceBets (which sums up the judgment 
in v. 4), occurs no less than four times (if we include the cognate 
verb and abstract noun). I have also pointed out that J. in v. 17 
refers not to any one writer, but to the oral teaching of the Apostles, 
and that P. in 3? does not profess to utter any new prophecy, but 
simply adds to what Jude had said, that the teaching of the Apostles 
rested upon the authority of Christ, and that it was in agreement 
with the teaching of the prophets. As regards obj. (3), the 
difference of tense, P. is not consistent in his use of the future. 
We have the pres. in 2!° tpéyovaw, 2" eiciv, 28 dedeafovowr, 
3° XavOave, from which we should conclude that the innovators 
had already begun their work, if not among those to whom he 
writes, yet among other churches, to which J. may have addressed 
himself. If the former epistle is a product of the second century, 
the writer may have used the future tense to give it verisimilitude, 
while falling at times into the present from inadvertence. ] 

(4) Spitta asks why, if P. is borrowing from J., he makes no 
reference to him, as he does to Paul? It might be enough to ask 
in reply, ‘ Why, if J. borrows from P., does he makes no definite 
acknowledgment of the fact ? But we have a parallel case, though 
no doubt on a smaller scale, in the unacknowledged borrowings 
from the epistle of James in 1 Peter, on which see the Introduction 
to my edition of James, pp. xcviil. to cil. The reason however 
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for the mention of Paul in 2 P. is quite distinct from the acknow- 
ledgement of a debt. The libertines claimed his authority in 
behalf of their own views (ef. J. 4), and it was necessary for P. to 
protest against this. 

(5) Dr. Bigg says (p. 217) that ‘Jude has certain words which 
may be called Pauline and are certainly not Petrine. He ‘ mixes up 
the psychology of St. Peter with that of St. Paul, and this fact 
seems to tell heavily against him.’ Supposing it to be true that J. is 
more Pauline than Peter, as it is certainly true that he is more 
Pauline than his brother James, Iam unable to see in what way 
this bears upon the question of the priority of either epistle. Dr. 
Bigg instances certain words used by J., KANTOS, &ytos (= Christian), 
mvedua (=indwelling spirit), wvyeeos, which he regards as non- 
Petrine ; but quotes-no examples of ‘Petrine psychology,’ which 
would be more to the point, if Jude is really copying 2 P. I will 
deal first with the non-Petrine words. It is true that «Antes does 
not occur either in 1 P. or 2 P., but «A#ous is found in 2 P. 11° 
and xadéw of the Divine calling four times in 1 P. as well 
as in 2 P.1%. The synonymous éxAextos is found in 1 P., as 
éxroyy is found in 2 P. 1% both being thoroughly Pauline 
words. When it is said that a@ysos is equivalent to ‘ Christian, 
this must mean that it denotes ‘consecration’ rather than the 
actual holiness of the persons spoken of; but this is just the 
sense which it bears in the phrase €@vos ayov used in 1 P. 2°, 
As to mvedma, it may be true that the distinction between the 
human soul and spirit belongs especially to the Pauline phraseology, 
but we find it in Joseph. Ant. i. 34, where God is said to have 
infused into Adam wvebpya «cal yuynv. And what are we to say of 
1 P. 4° Cow Kata Ocdy mrevyati and 3? 6 Kpumros Ths Kapdias 
avOporos év TO apOdpt@ tod navylov mvevpatos, where xapdia 
and mvedwa are both preferred to wuyy? So 38% Xpiordv 
ayidoate év Tais Kapdiats buav. The ‘indwelling spirit’ is 
surely indicated in 1 P. 1" 76 év avrois mvedua Xpiotod. Again 
the word Wuxixds is not exclusively Pauline. It occurs in the least 
Pauline of the books of the N.T., written by Jude’s own 
brother (James 3, where see note). Dr. Bigg denies that it 
could have been used in the Pauline sense by Peter, because 
to him ‘yux7 means the soul in relation to the religious life, 
but we mec the phrase wuyds dotnpietovs in 2 P. 24 and in 
1 P. 3” oxTr@ wuyai stands simply for ‘eight persons’ without 
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- any allusion to the religious life, while on the other hand we 
find the phrase ofcos mvevpatixds and mvevpatixas Ovolas in 
1 P. 2°. Dr. Hort commenting on 1 P. 2U (‘lusts that war 
against the soul’) says ‘the modern religious sense of the 
term “soul,” as the highest element in man, is founded on a 
misunderstanding of the N.T. On the other hand there is con- 
siderable exaggeration in the supposition that the word has in the 
N.T. a definitely depreciatory sense... We must not be tempted 
to force into St. Peter’s language here St. Paul’s meaning in Gal. 
v.17 9 yap capE ériOupei Kata Tod mvevpatos. wWwuyx7}, as Hort 
Says, ‘answers very nearly to our modern word and conception 
“self”’ See my note on 2 P. 28 wuxny dsicatav éBacdviter. 
Other Pauline words which occur in Peter are dyopafw, aipecis, 
avomos, yywpilw, Suxatocvvn, Sovrow, éyxparela, elrAtKpuvrjs, édev= 
Gepia, éemiyvmots, Tapadidwmps, to name a few from 2 P., and 
similarly we find dyacpos, aiua “Inood, Xpiotod wadsjpata, 
evAoyéw, EeVNOYNTES, EVAOYia, KANPOVOLia, TpoyLWwcKwW, yada, 
TVVELONTLS, TUVKANPOVOMOS, Yapiopa, cape, capxikos in 1 P. On 
the other hand I have vainly searched for any specially Petrine 
word such as avactpogy (though that is not un-Pauline) in the 
epistle of Jude.t 

It would be endless to go into a minute examination of the 
parallel passages which have been cited to prove the priority of P. I 
have already said all that I think need be said about them in the 
earlier part of this chapter and in the explanatory notes. The 
impression which they leave on my mind is that in J. we have the 
first thought, in P. the second thought; that we can generally see 
a reason why P. should have altered J., but very rarely a reason 
why what we read in P. should have been altered to what we find 
in J. P. is more reflective, J. more spontaneous. 

1 The commentators generally recognize the influence of the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Romans, especially the latter, on 1 P., and a glance at the 
marginal references gives evidence of a closer connexion between them than 
is to be found between 1 P. and any other book of the N.T. with the exception . 


perhaps of James. See Dr. Chase in Hastings’ D. of B. iii. 788 for a careful list 
of the resemblances between 1 P. and the Pauline Epistles. 


CHAPTER II 


GRAMMAR AND STYLE OF JUDE AND OF 2 PETER! 
UNUSUAL INFLEXIONS.” 


Jude v. 4 mapercedinoay read by WH. after B for rapecodducay 
read by Ti. Treg. after & A etc., see explanatory note. 2 Pet. 2° 
éraéas for the usual érayayov, cf. Blass p. 43. 2 Pet. 1% 
éyevnOny for éyevounv. On the other hand it might seem that 
hybrid aorist forms such as é8adav, érecav, which are found in 
other books of the N.T., and the termination -cayp in impf. or 2nd aor. 
as elyooapv, tapedadBocay, and -av for -ace in the pf. as eioedy- 
AvOav, were unknown to the writers of these epistles; but the 
fact simply is that they have no examples of the 3rd pl. of the 
imperfect, 2nd aor., and perfect (except o/acw in v. 10), so that 
we are without the means of judging which form would have been 
preferred by the writers. For the confusion between the verbal 
contractions in -dw and -é@ see p. 51. 


ARTICLE. 


The Greek language differs from the English in prefixing the 
definite article: (1) before proper names, a use which has the 
advantage of showing the case, where the name is indeclinable, as 
in Jude 9 6 6 Miyanr, 11 Tod Kaiv, tod Badadp, tod Kopé, also 
in 2 Pet. 24 rod Badadu. 

It is omitted in J. v.14 &@8opos ard ’Aday, “Evoy, v. 1 laxdBou, 


.v 5 Aiydatov, Incod Xpictod passim? So in 2 Pet. 25 Noe, 
27 Ar. 


* Compare throughout my Introduction to St. James, Chapters VIII. and IX. 
As stress has been laid on the unclassical character of the Greek of 2 Rete 
have thought it advisable to point out his agreements, as well as his disagreements 
with the ordinary rules. é 

» Since this chapter was in type Messrs. Conybeare and Stock have brought out 
Selections from the Septuagint with a useful introduction on Grammar. 

* Dr. Abbott has discussed the reasons for the presence or absence of the article, 
Johannine Grammar, pp. 57f. Cf. J. H. Moulton Gr. of N.7. Prolegomena, p. 83. 
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(2) Before a name which is applicable only to one as 6 ®eés, 
0 Kvpsos: always so with the nom. and often with other cases 
in St. James; but found in St. Jude only where the word is 
defined by a genitive, as in v. 4 tiv Tod Ocod HuaY xapiTa, v. 17 
and v.25 rod xupiov judy. In 2 Pet. 1! we find é diKatocvvn 
Tov Oeod, 1” €v eriyvooe Tod Oecod, 3" THs Tod Ocod nmepas, 
16 tHy Tod Kupiov Auav Sivamy. 

Since the unique use easily passes into a proper name, the former 
is often found, like the latter, without the article, as in Jude v. 1 
Tots év Oc@ rratpi nyarnpévoss, v. 21 ev aydan Oeod, v. 5 Kvpuos 
aT@necer, v. 9 éritysnoat cot Kvpios. So 2 Pet. 11” rapa @cod 
matpos, 10. v. 21 éhkadnoav aro Qeod, 2° oidev Kupios aceBeis 
pvec@an, 3° od Boadiver Kupios, 29, 3° juépa Kuplov, 2", 38 rapa 
Kupt@. When Kvpzsos (nom.) is used as a proper name without 
the article, it must be understood of God; but in oblique cases it 
is often used of Christ, as in 1 Cor. 7 6 yap év Kupio «drndeis 
SodXos azredevOepos Kupiov éctiv, 1 Cor. 107! rornpiov Kupiouv. 

This use is widely extended in the N.T. owing to the growth of 
a special Christian terminology, ¢.g. rvedua aytov 2 Pet. 17: cap, 
Jude v. 8 capxa pév paivovow, 2 Pet. 2° rods éricw capkKos 
mopevopévous, 28 capKos aceryelais: ypady, 2 Pet. 1° rpopyjreva 
ypapijs.* 

Use of Article with a Qualified Noun. 

The noun may be qualified by the addition of an adjective 
or participle, or of a genitive, or an adverb or adverbial phrase. If 
the article is used, a noun thus qualified may take one of four 
forms—(1) the ‘ compact,’ where the qualification is placed between 
the article and the noun as in 6 TéTe Kocpos 2 Pet. 3°; (2) the 
‘ appositional, where the qualification stands in apposition to the 
noun, the article being prefixed both to the qualifying phrase and 
to the noun (a), or to the former only (0), as in Jude v. 17 trav 
pnpdtov tov mpoeipnucvey (a), in Inde v. 6 ayyédous TOUS [) 
tynpioavtas (b); (3) the ‘loose’ or ‘uncompact,’ where the article 
is immediately prefixed to the governing noun, which is itself 
followed by a qualifying phrase, as Jude v. 13 6 Sogos tod oxorous, 
ib. 5 ey tH late ipov. I give below the more remarkable 
examples of (1) and (3) which are found in these epistles. 

(1) Jude v. 8 wept Tis Kowhs uev cwTnpias, ib. TH dmra& Tapa- 


1 See below under Irregular Omission of Article. 
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Sobelan Tots aylois mlaTeL, v. 4 riv Tod Oeod nudv yapita, v. 7 at 
mepl avtas TONES, V. 9 Tepi TOD Mavocéos TOPLATOS: v. 23 Tov aro 
Ths capKos éamidwpevov xiTava, V. 12 [ot] év Tais ayarrais Upov 
omtrades cuvevoxovpevot. (Here, if we read the article, it seems 
best to treat owiAdSes as complementary to the following participle. 
If we omit the article, o7Addes becomes the predicate to the 
sentence.) 

2 Pet. supplies many elaborate instances of the compact form, 
which is used by him, as Dr. Bigg remarks, with exceptional freedom 
and elegance: so 1! Tis év TH Koowm ev ériOupla POopas, 1% rHv 
tod Kuplov nuoav Svvapuv, 2! Tor ayopdcavta avtovs SearoTny, 
27 bard Ths Tov abécuwv ev acedyela avactpodhs, 2° tods dricw 
capkos év émiOupuia puracpod mropevomévous, 2% thy ev nmépg 
tpudiy, 2 rhv Tob mpopytou mapadpoviar, 2”! éx Tis wapadobetons 
abtois aylas évToAts, 37 Ths Tov atrocTOhwy vay évTONTS, 
34 xata Thy dobeicay a’T@ copiav. 

Where there is a complex qualifying clause, a part of this is 
sometimes allowed to overflow the inclosure formed by the article 
and noun, either for euphony, or in order to avoid clumsiness or 
ambiguity, ¢.g. the word wéotiv in 2 Pet. 1! rots iodtipov npiv 
Aayodaw moti. Such a clause may be called ‘semi-compact.’ 
Other examples are Jude v. 4 of waar mpoyeypappévor els TODTO 
TO Kpia, Vv. T Tov Gpwotoy TpdTOY ToUTOLS, Vv. 18 KaTa Tas éaUTOY 
émtOupias mropevopevot TOV aceBermv, 2 Pet. 32 pvncOhvar tov 
TpoElpnuevov PHuaTwoY To TOV aylwv mpodnTav, 1b. THs TeV 
aToaToAwy évtoAns Tov Kupiov. 

Sometimes we have the converse irregularity. A word from 
the outside is inserted in the inclosure, ¢.g. 2 Pet. 1‘ ra téusa Kab 
péytota nuiv érrayyéduata Sed@pntar, where the dative which 
depends on ded@pyras is introduced into the articular phrase. 

(3) if proceed to give ‘examples of the uncompact clause: Jude v. 
Tovs My THPHOAaVTAS THY éavToY apy, v. 11 7H 686 Tob Kaiv, rH 
whavy TOU Bahadp, 7H ayTinoyla tov Kopé, v. 17 puncOnre TOV 
PNLATwOY TOY TpoELpHuévov UT TOV ATOTTONOD, V. 21 Td ere0s TOD 
xupiov nav. 2 Pet. 1° da Tis emeyv@oews tod Kadécavtos 
npas ioia S0&y (where the desire of compactness would have 
resulted in the less simple dca tis Tod idla bon mwas Kahécavtos 
emuyvaaeas), 1° rod KaBapicpod Tav mihi avroo dpapr iy, 14 
elao6os eis THY atoviov Bactirelay Tod Kuplov hudv, 1 4 aeebene 
Tov TKNVwOLATOS mov, 2 TH 686 TOD Badadw Tod Bécop, 2!8 rods 
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ON yws aTrohevyovtas Tovs év wraVN avaaTpepomevous (where the 
compact form would have been less clear), 3° r)v rapovelay ris 
Tov cod Huépas. 


Use of Article with Possessive Genitive of Pronoun. 


By far the commonest order here is the uncompact,—article, noun, 
genitive,—as in Jude v. 4 tod @cod nudy ... Tov Kuploy wav (also 
wv. 17, 21, 25), v.12 év tais ayarrats ipav, v.16 Kata Tas émiOvpias 
QUTOV, TO TTOMA avTar, Vv. 24 Ths d6Ens adtod. 

2 Pet. 11 rod Oeod judy, 1? rod Kupiov jar (also in vv. 8, 11, 14, 
16, 11. 15, 18), 18 rhs Bedas Suvdwews adtod, 15 év TH WlaTEL UMOV, 
1™ tov cKnvepmatos mov, 1" 6 vids pou, 6 ayamrnros pov, 1! ép 
Tais Kapdiais bua, 2° 1) amdrera avTav, 2” év th bOopa adtar, 
28 év Tais atrdtats avTav, 3? TOV aTooTONOY Kav, 3* Ths Tapov- 
alas avTod, 3° To émayyedpa avtod. 

Where the noun is preceded by an adjective or quasi-adjective, 
the possessive genitive sometimes follows the noun, as in 2 Pet. 1° 
quoted above ; sometimes the adjective, as in Jude v. 3 Tis Kow?ns 
Hav owTnpias, v.20 TH aywratyn bua@v tiate, 2 Pet. 1° Ta 
Tahal avTod amaptiav, 3% 6 ayarnTos nuadv aderdds, 3° THv 
idlav avTav aToneav. 

Where the possessive genitive follows immediately on the article, 
as in Jude v. 6 tv éEavtav apyijy, v.13 Tas éavTOy aicxdvvas, v.18 
Tas éavTav émiOvpuias, the effect is to give special emphasis. 
Since éavtod is in itself emphatic, it is usually found in this 
emphatic position, as in Mt. 8% rods éavt@y vexpovs, Lk. 2° 

_€xaotos els THY éautov Tov, 9° dasa Tovs éauTav vexpous, 1171 
puhacon THy Eavtod avrnv, 14° Kal thy EavTod puxiv, Rom. 4 
TO éavTov odpa 75m vevexpwuévov, 8° 6 Oeds Tov éavTod viov 
mepapas, 164 tov éavtdv tpaynrov bréOnKav, 1 Cor. 7? Exaotos 
Thy éautod yuvaixa éxérw, etc., but there are also cases in which 
it is found after its noun, as in Mt. 257 éxoopnoav Tas NapTadas 
éavtav, Lk. 1427 dctis ob Baordbe: tov otavpoy éavtod. An 
examination of the passages quoted under éavrod in the concord- 
ance shows that in general the latter position is less emphatic than 
the former, and that, in many cases of the latter, adrod and avtay 
occur as various readings. The more emphatic position is 
naturally assigned to tovrwy in 2 Pet. 1” THY TOUT@Y LYHLNnV 
qroveta Oat, el to éxedvou in 2 Pet. 1% rhs exelvou peyanevornros. 
So Joh. 52 toils éxelvou ypdupacwy, 2 Cor. 8° 7H éxeivov TTMXELG, 
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813 79 éxelvav meplacevpa, 8" TO éxeltvov VoTEépynua, 2 Tim. 27°76 
éxelvov Oérnua, Tit. 37 7H éxelvov xdpite. In 2 Pet. 3’ some 
MSS. have 76 adtod Xsyw, which resembles James 1 rav avTou 
xtispatov, 1 Pet. 1* ro woAd adtod Eres, Tit. 3° ro avtod éXe0s, 
1 Joh. 227 +6 atvtotd xpicpa, Rom. 3°4 7H avTov NapeTl, 3° TO 
abtod aipatt, 1 Thess. 2% év 7H adtod wapovaig, Heb. 24 xara 
tiv avtod bérnow (quoted by Abbott, Joh. Gr. p. 415); but there 
can be little doubt that in 2 Pet. 37 adr@ is right, see explanatory 
note. The possessive pronoun in this position has the same 
emphatic force as the genitive of the personal pronoun, eg. 
2 Pet. 1% werd tiv éunv éEodor contrasted with the preceding buas. 

In two passages of 2 Pet. we find the possessive genitive 
preceding the articular phrase, 2? aodoi €EaxodovOjcovaw avtov 
rails aceryelats, and 3! dveyelpm vudv év brromvyice: THY eiiKpLVT, 
Sidvo.av. Clauses of this form are common in St. John’s Gospel, 
and Dr. Abbott has christened them ‘the vernacular possessive.’ 
See Joh. Gr> pp. 414 foll, where many examples are quoted, 
e.g. Joh. 17% va AVow avTod Toy iwavta Tod LTrod#pmaTos (corre- 
sponding to Lk. 3! Adcau Tov tmdvTa TOV Vrodnudtwy avdTod), 
Joh. 41° dwvncov cov Tov dvdpa, as well as from other books. In 
most cases the preceding possessive genitive seems to throw special 
stress on the following noun, but I do not think that this is so in 
the examples above quoted from 2 Pet.; and Dr. Abbott allows 
that in some cases the genitive is itself made emphatic by contrast, 
as in Joh. 13° od wou vires Tovs wddas; 13% i oby eyo Bupa 
ae Tovs Todas... Kal vwets dpeltdeTe AAAHA@Y viTTELW TOS 
7™O00as. 


Irregular Omission of Article. 

So far the N.T. usage does not differ materially from that of 
classical Greek. In what follows I think we must recognize a 
failure to appreciate the refinements of the Greek article ce the 
part of those whose mother tongue was not Greek and who may 
have also been influenced by the fact that Latin had no article. 
Such cases are: 

(1) Where the noun is defined by a dependent genitive, as Jude 
v. 6 es Kplow peyddys tuépas (R.V. ‘the judgment of the great 
day’). Here the ordinary use in prose would have required eis 
THY THS meyarns Huépas xplow: but the phrase weyddAy nMépa, as 
well as the word xpéovs, has acquired a technical sense, mint 
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_allows of the omission of the article without causing ambiguity, 


and this omission is further facilitated by the preposition. We 
may compare the phrase év x)uépa xpicews, which occurs four times 
in Mt., eis juépay xpicews 2 Pet. 29, 37, HEE uépa Kupéov 31, 
eis Nuepay aidvos 31%, cf. ob« dvacticovtat doeBels év xploe Ps. 
1°, wéxXpe jmépas xpicews Enoch x. 11 (Gizeh), p. 339. ed. Charles. 
On the other hand we find the full form ths tod cod nmepas 
2 Pet. 3%, €v 7H suépa Tis Kpicews 1 Joh. 4", év rH neepa TH 
peyary (MS. rijs—Ans) tis kpicews Enoch p. 337. Jude v. 14 ev * 
aylais pupidow avtod: the parallel in Enoch has ody tois (2) 
fuptdoww avtTovd Kal Tois ayiows avTod (p. 827 Charles); but the 
article is omitted in Heb. 12” wpocednrvOate ... wupidow dyyé- 
ov, Ps. 3° od PoBnOjncopat ard pupiaddwy aod, and in Deut. 332 
avy pupidot Kadng (R.V. ‘from the ten thousands of holy ones’). 
In our passage the R.V. is probably right in translating ‘with 
ten thousands of his holy ones’ so as to keep the indefinite force. 
In the quotation from Enoch, which occurs in Jude v. 15 wept 
TavTwv ToV épywv aceBelas adtav, the Gizeh Greek (followed 
by sg and others) omits aceBelas avtov, and Treg. brackets 
aceBelas. The omission of the article is awkward but not more 
so than in Job. 31% 8 acéBevay SHpwv dv édéyorto, and other 
examples cited in my Introduction to St. James, p. cxciii. So 
Jude v. 7 mupos aiwviov Siknv wbréyovcar (R.V. ‘suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire’), where we should have expected tay 
Tod aiwviov tupos Sixny, cf. Heb. 6? (Pepércov cataBarropevor) 
Bantiopov Sidayyp, émifécews Te YEL_pav, dvaoTdcEws vexpoy Kai 
xpipatos aiwviov. Jude v. 21 év ayary @cod (R.V. : keep your- 
selves in the love of God’). We find similar examples in 2 Pet. 

2 Pet. 1! év S&txarocvvy Tod Oeod judy (R.V. ‘in the righteousness 


of our God’), cf. Rom. 41° d1a di:nacocvvyns mictews and even the 


nominative in Rom. 1” éccatoavvn Ocod ev avT@ avroxarvrTerat : 
so 2 Pet. 12 év émiyvoces Tov Ocod and 2”, but we meet the sat 
form just below 1* ets tHv Tov Kupiov Hpev Snare and 18 ba 
Ths éruyvocews Tod Kadécavtos tuds, as in Rom. 24 we have ryv 


- 680v THS Sixatcoovyys. 2 Pet. 17? ov yap Oednpars avOpemov 
“HvéxOn mpopyteia (R.V. ‘by the will of man’), cf. Joh. 1% é« 


Oedjpmatos capKos, | Pet. 4° Oedjpare Ocob Bidcac: so the pase 
Sia OeAnpatos @eod occurs seven times in St. Paul. 2 Pet. 2 
catakdvapov Kiono aceBav éma€as (R.V. ‘the world of the 
ungodly’): we might translate ‘a world of ungodly men, but 
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xéapos is often anarthrous, not only in prepositional phrases such 
as amd KkataBodns Kéopov, am’ apXis Kocpov, apaptia Hv €v 
xoop@, but in such cases as Rom. 11” 710 TAPATTOLA AVTOD 
qdobTos Koécpov, and even in the nominative, as Gal. 614 8” od 
wot Kdopmos eotavpwrar Kaya Koop. 2 Pet, 2° mores 200- 
pov xa Voudppas xatéxpuvev (R.V. ‘the cities’), cf. Lk., 24 avéBn 
éx morews Natapér. 2 Pet. 2! rods dmicw capkos év émiOupia 
pracpod mropevouévous (R.V. ‘after the flesh in the lust of defile- 
ment’), cf, 258 év émiOupiais capKos aoedyelats (R.V. ‘in the lusts 
of the flesh, but see explanatory note), Gal. 51° ému@uplay capKos 
ov pm teréonte, 1 Pet. 4° avOpdrav émiOupias . . . Ridcat. 
2 Pet. 215 picOov ddsixias (R.V. ‘the hire of wrong-doing ’), ef. 
Acts 18 éxrijcato ywplov éx uicbod THs adicias. 2 Pet. 34 am’ 
apxis xticews (R.V. ‘from the beginning of the creation’), cf. 
above am’ apyijs Koopov. 

(2) Other examples of omission. Jude v, 21 eis Conv 
aiwviov, which is more usual than the full phrase, tiv Cony 
Tyvy aiwvov in 1 Joh, 17, 2%, Jude v. 18 és’ éoxdrov xypovov 
(R.V. ‘in the last time’), cf. 2 Tit. 31, James 5° év éoydrais 
npépats, 1 Pet. 1° év carpe éoxXata@, 1 Joh. 2% éoyatn dpa éatuv, 
2 Pet. 3° em’ éoydtwy toy mepov, where see note. Jude v. 25 
Love Bed caorhps nuov Sofa (R.V. ‘to the only God our Saviour,’ 
Rom. 167 povm cop@ Oe@, 1 Tim. 1” povm Oe@ tim; but in 
Joh. 5“ tiv d0€av thy mapa Tod povouv Beod ov Cnreire, ib. 173 wa 
ywookwolv oe TOV povoy adnOwov Bcdv, Jude v. 4 tov povov 
deorotnv. Cf. Thue. ii. 57. 4 wets te, 6 Aaxedatmovior, % povn 
énrris, Sédimev pn ob BéBacoe te, Joh. Gr. p. 10. 2 Pet. 2% 
apyalov Kocpov ovK« épeicato (R.V. ‘spared not the ancient 
world’), cf. Ps. 78° wi ponoOis nudy avomdv apyalwv, Job 21% 
umép THY ppovnoly TavTwy apXaiwv avOp@rTav. 2 Pet. 2% xata- 
Aelovtes evOetay odov (R.V. ‘the right way’): elsewhere in this 
epistle odds is joined with the article, as in 2?, 271, and in Jude 
2. 11; but it is anarthrous in Mt. 21° év 080 duearocvvns, Lk. 17 
els o60v elp7vns, James 5° é« wrdvyns 6500 av’tod, and in the 
following quotations from the LXX., Acts 2 éyvépiods jor 6Sov5 
Swijs, Rom. 3" od0v eipnvns ov« éyvecav, and constantly in the 
poetic books of the O.T.¢g. Ps. 15 o80v Sixalwv, 68d5 doeBav 
Ps. aN é& 080d dtxalas, Prov. 2 dad 6500 evOelas, 28 6Sov eee 
Boupéver avTov Svapuraker, 2 Pet. 21° éreyEw éoyev idtas mrapa- 
voptas, 1? idia do€n, cf. Acts 13% (8a yeved imnperioas, 1 Cor, 97 
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Tis otpatevetar idiois dvrwvious ; Gal. 69 Katp@ idio Oepicopuer, 
Tit. 2° dovrous idlous Seomdtais trordccecbat, Hvang. Petri 
§ 6 AaBav tov Kipiov eiariyayev eis iScov tapov. In 2 Pet. 17% 
mpopyteia idias émidvcews od yiveras is indefinite in scope, 
‘Prophecy is not a matter of private interpretation.’ In 22 and 317 
we have the article émuatpéyas él 7d iiov éFépapma, exTrEaNTE 
Tov tdlov oTynpLypod, and in 3*16 this is further strengthened by 
the addition of avr@v. 2 Pet. 2° wuyny Sixalay dvdpors épryous 
éBacavitey (R.V. ‘vexed his righteous soul with their lawless 
deeds’). If we had not seen so many examples of the writer's 
freedom in dispensing with the article, we might have given an 
indefinite force to the sentence ‘ vexed a righteous soul at unlawful 
deeds’; but cf. 2 Pet. 2’ Sécavov A@t ... épvcaro, which must be 
translated ‘saved just Lot,’ not ‘a just man named Lot,’ and Ps. 111% 7 
ioxdy Epyov avtTov avynyyere... Epya yerp@v avtod adjOera Kal 
xptots, Wisdom 31 yuyal duxaiwy év yevp) Ocod. 2 Pet. 14 Oelas 
kowwavot dvoews (R.V. ‘of the divine nature’): here too an 
indefinite rendering is possible, ‘partakers of a divine nature,’ 

We will now consider some nouns apart from their construction. 
Odpavos' is anarthrous in 2 Pet. 1° dwvny é& ovpavod évexOeicar, 
3° ovpavol joav éxrradat, 3” ovpavol AVOHcoVTAL, 3M KQLVvovs 
oupavovs mpocdoxouev. Here 3° and 3% are indefinite, but 118 
and 3! refer definitely to a known heaven. The article is rightly 
used in 37 of viv ovpavo’ as contrasted with the former heavens, 
but in 3° there is no special occasion for it, as it is followed by the 
anarthrous otovxefa and yf and also by ovpavoi in 3% The 
article is often omitted both with the singular and plural in other 
books of the N.T. where a preposition precedes: we also find oy 
Sei oipavov dé£ac0ar Acts 3”, odpavod Kai yijs Kupios Acts 17%, 
and the nominative ovpavds inros, yA Sé Babeta (R.V. ‘the 
heaven for height, and the earth for depth’) Prov. 253, 2 Pet. 11 
gos 08 tuepa Stavydon Kail dwaddpos dvarethy (RV. ‘ the 
day; ‘the day-star’), cf. Job. 38” Ewa hopos éreloe THY EaUTOD 
ratw, Mal. 4° dvatedet byiv tdsos Sixavocvvns, and the phrases 
Apépa Kupiov, juépa xpicews mentioned above. dyyedos is used 
without the article in Jude v.6 ayyéXous TOUS fH THPNTAYTAS 
‘angels, viz. those that kept not,’ and 2 Pet. 2* ayyéXwv apapry- 
cdvtev obk épeloato ‘spared not angels when they sinned, 


1 Cf. Joh. Gr. pp. 49 foll. 
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2 Pet. 2"! Garou dryyedos ‘whereas angels, though greater, ete. So 
eboeBets and adixous in 2 Pet. 2° oidev Kipuos evoeBeis prvecOa, 
adikous Se KoNalomévous THPELD, where R.V. has ‘the godly,’ ‘the 
unrighteous,’ but it is possible to keep the indefinite force ‘godly 
men, ‘unrighteous men’ contrasted with the definite class which 
follows, uddvorta 8é Tovs draw capKos. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to see why the article is used, as 
in 2 P. 1 8’ dv Ta Tia byiv érayyédpata Sed@pntat, where 
definite reference is made to the promises of Christ. So in 1% 
Eyew buds tHy TovT@v pynpnv Toveto Oat ‘that ye should have it 
in your power to practise the mention (not simply ‘to make 
mention ’) of these things.’ 

The combination of the fully formed articular phrase with what 
might be thought an illiterate use of the anarthrous noun is very 
remarkable in this writer. The latter feature is more visible in the 
prophetic portions (ii. 4-18, ili, 7-12), the first chapter, which is 
chiefly argurhentative, preserving more of a classical character 
throughout. We may compare the difference between the preface 
and the poetical portions of the early chapters of St. Luke, 
the former affording a good specimen of the periodic style, 
emesonmep ToANol émrexeipnoay avatagacbatr dinynow rept Tov 
meT@ANpopopnuévov év nuiv Tpaywatwr, the latter resembling the 
broken utterances of the Sibyl, rod dobvar yrdow cartnplas To 
Nae avTod év aféce: auaptiav avTav bia oTdayyva édéous cod 
nav. So the use of the article in the narrative portion of the 
book of Job is for the most part in accordance with ordinary rules 
e.g. 18 éte TovTOV AadodvTOS AANoOS aryryehos EpyeTar réyov +3 
"TwB, Taév vidv cov Kat Tov Ovyatépwv cou écOovT@v Kai mwdvray 
Tapa TH adeAp@~ avTav TO mpecButépy, eEalpvyns wvedpua péya 
em Oev éx THs épjmov Kai inpato TaV Teccdpwv youey THs 
oixias, Kat éwecev  olkla eri Ta Taldia cov Kal étededTHoay 
while in the drama itself we meet such phrases as Gitano 
TUAAS YarTpOs pNTpds mov 3”, iaydy pnudtwy cov Tis brolcer; 42 
aTovos NéovTos, Pwvn Sé Nealvns, yavplaua dé SpaxdvtT@v ao Béo On 
a ddpova ava.pel opyy, TeTAAVNMEVOV Oé Oavarto? Eros 52. There 
is a similar contrast between the style of the narrative portion of 
Judges, eg. 4°! cuvexdrupev aitov év tH Sépper adths, xar 


- \ id a fol 
Lay, ++. TOV TagaaXdov THs cKNVAS Kal EOnKe THY ohdpav ev TH 
> ial \ 3 = 
KXeElpt auTis ... Kal évéxpovce Tov Tadccarov ev TH yvdOw adtod 
L 


cab dupracev év 7H yh, and the song of Deborah 5° gon écarev- 
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Oncav aro rpocwmou Kupiov, tobto Suva ard mpocwmou Kupdov, 
5° gopat apxovaay avths avtatexpivavto pos avTny. 

If we ask why there should be this difference between the lan- 
guage of prose and that of poetry or prophecy, it may be answered 
generally that the aim of prose is clearness and exactness, while 
that of verse is to appeal to the feelings and imagination; that 
largeness and mystery are proper to the latter, which frets at the 
minute and definite restrictions of the former. In Greek this 
_ natural predilection of verse was assisted by the fact that in Homer 
the article was not yet separated from the pronoun, and that later 
poets followed in the footsteps of Homer. The LXX. translators 
would naturally endeavour to maintain a corresponding distinction 
between prose and verse in their translation of the O.T., and we 
know from the Sibylline books that Alexandrian Jews had practised 
the writing of Greek hexameters, where the article is not more 
common than in Homer, for more than 150 years before the 
Christian era. 


Article belonging to more than one Noun. 


2 Pet. 14, 27°, 3?, 318 tod Kupiov Kal cwthpos (‘Incod Xpicrod). 
Here the ordinary rule holds good : substantives subordinated to the 
same article are simply different names for the same subject ; but in 
2 Pet. 1! ev dexatootvyvyn Tod Oeovd judy cal cwtHpos "Inood Xpiotod 
(cwTyp belonging to the class of anarthrous nouns) it seems 
better to understand the substantives as indicating different 
subjects, since they are plainly distinguished in the next verse tod 
@cod Kal Incod Tod xuplov yuoyv ; so too in Jude v. 4 Tov pwdvov 
Seomotny Kat xvptov Incodv Xpiatov, where see note. In 2 Pet, 
1° BeBalav ipav thy KrARow Kal éxroynv TrovetcOas, 1 tHv Tod 
kuplov juav Svvamw Kai Tapovalay, 3'° oi aabeis Kal aoTHpiKToL, 
the single article is sufficient because the connected nouns belong 
to one category (see Winer, p. 154). 


CASES. 


NoMINATIVE.—There is a tendency in the Hellenistic writings 
to put the noun or participle into the nominative case, when by 
the ordinary rules of grammar it should be in an oblique case to suit 
the preceding construction, see 2 P. 3"? dveyeipo buav THY OLAVOLAY, 


1 J. H. Moulton, p. 84, understands 70d cod 2 P. 1? of Christ. 
d 2 
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punoOivar Tov pnudtov ... yuweaxovtes, where the participle 
should have been in the acc. to agree with the understood subject 
of the infin. pynoOfjvar. See below under Anacoluthon, and Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 69; Blass, pp. 81, 242, 243, 284. 


AcctsativE.—Jude (1) Adverbial: v. 5 16 Sevtepov pon Tia TeEv- 
caytas, v. 7 Tov Gmovov TpdTov TovToLs extropvetaacat ; (2) with 
prepositions: eis, v. 4 of madat mpoyeypappévor €is TOUTO TO KpLLa ; 
yapita petatibévtes eis aoédyerav; v. 6 els Kplou TETHPNKED 5 
v. 13 ets aidva rernpyntar; v.25 Oe@ SoEa eis Tavtas Tovs aiavas ; 
v.21 mpocdexopevot TO édeos eis Conv aiwvioy. epi c. ace. v. T ai 
mepi avtas modes. wre, Jude v. 6 bro Copov tetHpyxev, cf. 
Moulton p. 63. 

2 Pet. (1) Adverbial: 15 avrto todto Sét . . . émrvxopnyncate 
apetynv. Acc. of duration of time: 2° jpépav €& tuépast suynv 
éBacduitev. Cognate Acc. after passive verb: 2 Pet. 2° adccotvpevos 
poor abdixias. (2) with preposition: ets eleven times, the more 
remarkable instances being 1° dxdpzrovs ets thy ériyvwou, 
1” eis Ov evddnnoa,* 2” (émiatpévras) eis KudALcuov BopBopou, 
3° pwaxpoOupel eis twas. Sta c. acc, 2? dv ods 7) 0605 BAacdnunOn- 
cetat, 3° dv dy (AOYov) 0 Kdapos amrwreTo (MSS. 80’ dv), 3? 8V Hy 
(apovalav) ovpavol AvOncovTat, 3° waxpoOumet dv (al. eis) buas. 
emi c. ace. 1 éd’ bcov, 2” ériatpéwas él TO idvov éEépaua. pera 
c. ace. 1% pera thy éunv &Eodov. Karta ¢. acc. 3° Kata Tas émiOuplas 
mopevouevot, 3 Kata TO érayyehpua tpocdoxoper, 3% Kata Thy 
coplav éyparpev. mpos ¢. acc. 13 ra mpos Cwonv,+ 3% otpeBrodaw 
Mpos amT@neav. 

Completa construction with factitive verb. 2 Pet. 2° ras 
TOAELS UTOSELYMA MEAACVTOY aoeBéaww TEeAeLKws, Of Which we have 
the passive in Jude v. 7 ai Toners mpoKkewtat Seiypa; 2 Pet, 18 
tabta obK dpyous (vpas) xabicrnow; Jude v. 24 othoas tyds 
apapous ; 2 Pet. 2 jdovnv iyyotpevor thy év huépa tpudny, 31 
TH paxpoduptay cwTnpiav iyeicbe; Jude v. 24 puna Ede cane 
aNTALTTOUS. 

GENITIVE.— The most noteworthy examples in Jude are 
(after substantive) Possessive: v. 6 xpiow peyadns hpépas, v.15 cep) 
ToV épywav aceBelas avTav, v. 18 Kata Tas éavTov brine 

? On the use of the prepositions in later Greek, see J. H. Moulton, pp. 98-107. 


* Denotes an unclassical use. 
+ Denotes an idiomatic expression, 
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Tov aceBeov. Qualitative: v. 9 Kplow Bracdnuias.* Material: 
v. 6 mupos aiwviou Sixnv.* (After verb): v.17 pwncbnte pyearav. 
Gen. of Price: Jude v.11 pucOod eEeyvOncav. With prepositions : 
amé twice, éx twice, éi once, v. 18 é’ éayatou xpovov, epi four 
times, dvd once, mpo once, v. 25 pd mavtos Tob al@vos, KaTa 
twice, esp. v. 15 qoujoa xplow Kata rdvtov,* id twice, esp. 
v. 12 vepéras bro avéwwov rapadepopevar, dricw* v. 7 dred- 
Gotcat Orricw capkds, Katevoriov * v, 24 oThoat KaTevOTLOV THS 
doEns, Xap v. 16 wpedias yap. 

2 Pet. Noteworthy examples of the gen. are (after substantive) 
the Possessive, 1!” 6 vids pov, 6 ayarntos mov, 3°.1)uépa Kupiov, 32 
npépa Oeod, 3'§ jpuépa aidvos, 2, 3’ yuépa xplicews, 1 arpodynreta 
ypapijs, 2? 7 680s THs adnOeias. Objective: 13 éruyvooews Tod Kané- 
cavtos, 1% 1) amobects Tod cxnvepatos, 1% thy TovT@Y myHuND, 
216 éheyEw wapavouias. Reduplicated genitive *: 3? wvnoOjvar Ths 
TOV ATOTTONOY UuaV évTOAHS TOD Kuplov, where bjuav depends on 
ATOTTOAWY, ATOTTON@Y ON THS évTOAHs Tod Kupiov, and this last 
on pyncOhjvar. Gen. of Quality : 2' aipécers atrwrelas,* 2° ériOupia 
puracmov,* 2* ceipots Copov,* (reading cespais it is easier to 
explain it as a Gen. of Material). Gen. of Apposition : 2° +arones 
Lodopav cat Touoppas, (cf. Hes. Sc. Herc. 469 rod Tpnyxivos, 
Aesch. Ag. 29 “IXiov ods, Thuc. iv. 130 4) Mévdn zroXrs). 
Hebraistic: 24 nxatapas téxva.* After neuter article: 2” tro Tis 
mapowmias. After neuter adjective: 2'° bmépoyxa pwataioTntos. So 
Heb. 3° dyta aylwv, 1 Cor. 58 év abdpous etdtxpivias. This 
construction is common with the article, as in Rom. 17° ta aopata 
tov @eod, Eph. 6% ta mvevpatixa ths movnpias, 1 Cor. 4° Ta 
KpuTtTa Tod oxotovs. But here it is not a whole class that is 
spoken of, not the boastings of vanity in general, but occasional 
swelling words, as in Jude v. 16 NaAe? brrépoyxa and in Dan. 11°. 
So even in Soph. Ant. 1209 76 S aOAlas donwa tepiBaiver Bors 
and 1265 dpmor éuav dvorBa Bovrevyatev.' Of. such Tacitean 
phrases as vana rumoris, inania honoris, With adjective: of the 
sphere 24 dxatdmavatos duaptias, yeyupvacpéevos mreovegias™ ; 
of possession or privation, 2! weords woryanribos dpOarpos. With 
verb: 25 kbcpov peldecOat, 3? wrvycOjvar pnudtov, 3 eXTCUTTELV 

1 T am indebted to Mr. Herbert Richards for the following additional examples, 
Eur, Phoen. 1485 mpoxadurrouéva Botpuxddeos &Bp& wapnidos, Hee. 192 mas pbeyyer 
auéyapra xaxav; Hor. C. iv. 12, 19 amara curarum, iv. 4. 76 acuta belli, Sat. I. 


2, 25 vana rerum, II. 8. 83 ficta rerum, A. P, 49 abdita rerum, Cie. Verr. I. 6. 15 
inania nobilitatis, Tac. Hist. iv. 50 ambigua sonitus, iv. 41 tacita suspicionum. 
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otnpuyod, 14 amopevyw Ths POopas* (but with acc. 27° dar. Ta 
yudopata and 2%) ; of the sphere 1° rpogntea idias eTLANVTEWS OV 
ylverat, 8° Bpadive érayyedias.* Genitive absolute’: 2 Petai2 
ths Oelas Svvduews TA pos Cwiy Sedwpyuevys, 1” ghavis éve- 
xOelons, 3! trovT@y TavTw@y AvoMEvar. With prepositions: aro 
three (or four if we read dao for bd in 1"), esp. 17! éAddnoav 
dd Qcod,* 34 ad’ fs (juepas) exouunOnoav.t éx five, esp. 2° 
Auépav && huépas.t bod five (or four if we read azo in 1”), 1* 
bd mrevpmaTtos pepopevot, 2" KaTaTrovovpevon bTrO THs TAY ADécpov 
avaotpopys (where we should rather have expected dca or the 
dative, but see my Introd. to St. James, p. cc, and the note on James 
34), 207 dulynat bd Aalidarros eAXavVopEvat. Od7icw* once, 2° 
Tovs Omlaw capKos Topevomévous. €ws once, 1 ws ob (Xpdvov) 
nuépa Siavydon.+ . dea five times (six if we read dca d0&ns in 
13, four if we read 6’ év in 3°), esp. 3° yf Ov’ bdatos cuvertaca,* 
where it seems to have the force of weraEv. éari once, 3° ém’ éoyatwv 
TOV nuepov. Kata once, 2! od hépovaww Kat’ aitav BrLacdnmov 
Kplow.* capa once, 1” NaBov mapa Oeod tiny. eps twice. 

Dative.—Jude. Of Indirect Object: v. 3 ypadhew dpiv bis, v. 18 
ols 0 Sophos TeTHpnTas,v.1 Xpiote@ reTnpynpévot (2), v.38 7 wapadobeioa 
toils aylos miates. Dativus commodi: v. 2 édreos tyiv. Of the 
Agent: v. 1 Oce nyarnpévor (al. dv Oe@). After eiui understood 
v. 25 wove Oe@ SdEa. Following compound verbs: v. 3 émayovi- 
fecOat tH mictes, v. 20 érrorxodopodyTes EavTovs TH TicTeL, Vv. 9 
eritiunoat cot. Following adjective: v.'7 tpomov bmovov TovTots. 
With exclamation: v.11 odat adrtois, cf. Epict. iii. 19. 1 ovad por. 

Of Instrument: v. 6 eis Kplow Secpots tetnpynxev. Of Cause : 
v.11 th avtinoyia Tob Kopé adre@rovto. Of Manner*: v. 11 rH 
066 tod Kalv éropevOncav, Th wrAdvn Tod Badadp é€exdOnoar. 

With Preposition: év eight times, three being unclassical, viz. 
the dat. of the instrument in v. 10 év rovTous POelpovtar, that of 
association in v. 14 év dylais puptacw ArAOev, that of divine 
influence v, 20 év rvedpmate mpocevxXopevor. See Index. 

2 Pet. Dat. of Indirect Object : after Swpéopar 1%, 14, emvyopnyéw 
oe mapadidarpet 2*, 271, dida@pe 3%, Snrdw 14, yvwopifw 1°, érdyw 
21, 2°, érayyéAromar 219, Sourow 219, ypado 3}, cf. 11 tots icdtepov 
Aaxodow mictw, Where yaipew Aéyer is omitted, as at the 
beginning of 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal., etc. and usually in epistolary 


* Used correctly in 2 P. not, as often in N.T., of the subject or object of the 
verb, see Blass, pp. 251 f. 
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correspondence (unless we prefer to say that yadpew is changed 
into xdpis dpiv in v. 2, see note on James 1!) j 
ee, , MpooéNovTes 
7 / y , 
Avxv@ 1%, dépw 1%, réOnws 2 (Hrddeuypwa aceBéow TeOerKkes), 
33 e N / > b a . A 
2° ois TO Kpima ovK apyet. Dat. with eiwi, ete.: 18 duty brdp- 
no / a 6 a a 9 
Xovta, 1° @ mapectw tadta, 27° yéyovev adbtois, 2% Kpeittov Av 
> a > r Q A 4 ‘ 
avtots, 2” cuwBéBnkev adtois, 3 aité 7 ddfa (verb understood), 
LV? xXdpis viv mrnOvrOein. After words implying agreement : 
> ld ral . . 
eEaxonovdéw 11°, 2? 2% icdtiwos juiv 1. After words implying 
destination : 2" ois tetHpntat, 3" mupl teOnoavpicpévos. Ethical 
Dative: 3! domiror adto ebpeOjvar. 
val > > / Ié lal ig lal 

Dat. of Instrument: 1° idia 86&n Karetv, 2? royous tpuas 
2 , 96 - s * 918 2 / 
ETropEevaovTat, Kataotpopyn Katéxpivev,* 28 adoeryelas 
dehedlw, 2 6 HrtnTat, 3° Kdcpos VdaTe Kataxdrvabeis. Dat. of 
Cause: 17! Oedjpate avOperov HAvéxOn, 2 uxv avopors &pyous 
éBacaviter,* 3° yj cuvertooa TH TOV Oeod Ayo, 3" ovpavol TH 

> A fg / ‘ 8 , / 
avT@ Noyw TEOncavpicopuevot. Dat. of Respect : 2° Bréupare dixcacos,* 
24 laxvi peifoves. 

With Prepositions :1 év forty instances, many being unclassical, 
é.g. the dat. of the instrument, 21° év avOp@rou davy PbeyEapevor, 
2 év mAcovetla buds ewrropevoovtat, 11 Nayav mictiv év SiKato- 

, 13 ’ Cla n) e , 32 5 
avvn, dat. of manner, 1° dceyeipesy vas €v vrropvycel, 3° ev ép- 
Tavypwovhn édkevoovTar. Tapa Kupio bis. cvv once. With prep. in 
compound verb: 2 cvvevwxXovpmevor viv, 27° TovToUs éumraKévTES, 
3. qravyn cuvaTraxGértes. 


Number and Gender. 


The rule as to neuter plurals being followed by a singular verb 
is not strictly adhered to in the N.T. (see Blass Gr. p. 78), but it 
holds good in 2 Pet. 18 radra xablatyow, 19 rapectw tabra, and 3" 
ctouxela AvVOnceTas (where some MSS. have AvOjcovras). Where 
two or more subjects are jommed each may have a separate verb, 
(1) as in 2 Pet. 19 as 06 juépa Siavydon cal pwopdpos avateidy, 
3° odpavol rapededoovtar ororxela 5¢ AvOsoeTar, 3” odpavol 
AvOncovTas Kal oToLxXela THKeTar. Or (2) where the subjects are 
names of things and in the singular number, they may be followed 
by one verb in the singular, provided that the subjects belong to 
the same general category, as Jude 2 (and 2 Pet. 1°) edeos Kai 
elpjvn Ka xdpis mAnOvvOeiyn. A singular verb is also found where 
the compound subject is made up of a singular and a neuter 


1 See Index. 
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plural, as 3° yh Kal ta ev adr epya evpeOnoerat (where some 
MSS. have the plural). Elsewhere, as a rule, (3) the compound 
subject is followed by a plural verb, as 3" of viv ovpavol Kal 9 Yi 
reOnoavpicpévor eiciv. In 3! a plural relative follows a singular 
noun Sevtépav ypdpo émictoriy év als Sveyeipw*, because Sevtépav 
carries with it the thought of a first letter. A collective noun in 
the singular is followed by a plural participle in Jude v. 5, if we 
omit the article, \adv cdcas [Tods] pi) wictevoavTas amwrecer. 
Cf. Evang. Petri § 28 6 rads yoyybber Kal KomreTat Ta THO 
NEYOVTES K.T.D. 

Plural of Abstract Nouns to express the various concrete mani- 
festations of the abstract idea: Jude v. 18 tas émiOuplas Tov 
aceBerov, v. 8 S0Fas Bracdynmodaw (‘glories’ for ‘ glorious 
beings’): so 2 Pet. 2! d0£€as ob tpéuovow Brachnmodvtes, 2° 
ToAnol éEaxorovbjcovow av’Ttav Tals acedyelats, 2° deNedfovaty 
gapkos acenyelals Tos atrodhevyouTas, 31 év ayiats avactpodpais 
Kal evoeBeiats, where there may be an intentional reference to 
Jude v. 18; see explanatory note. Other examples are James 
21 uh év mpoc@mornumpias éyete THY Tio, Col. 3% év opOar- 
podovareiass, 1 Pet. 2! brroxpicess, POdvous. 

Gender.—Exceptional examples are 2 Pet. 3° odvpavol joav 
éxtradar Kal yh é€& datos cuvectaoa, where I think we must 
supply cuvect@tes with ovpavol, the gender of the participle 
being accommodated to the nearer, though less important, of the 
nouns in the compound subject. On the other hand in 37 of 
5é viv ovpavoi kat ) yh TeOnoavpicpévor eiciv the gender 
agrees with that of the more important, though more distant, 
noun. So in 3% odpavovs Kal yhv mpocdoxamev év ols K.T.X. 
the gender of the relative agrees with ovpavovs. In Jude v. 12 
the reading of the best MSS., of . . . omiAdSes EVM YOUMEVOL, 18 
very harsh. I have suggested that omirddes may be taken as 
complementary to the participle; but it gives a much easier 
construction to omit the article with K and some versions. There 
will then be no difficulty in the fact that the subject oro differs 
in gender from the predicate o7dades, the following participle 
being masculine to suit the subject. 


Demonstrative. PRoNouNS. 


odtos (a) Substantival (masculine) used as in Demosthenes, of 
opponents, in Jude 8, xal odtoe évurviatouevor, 10 obdtor Sé 
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Bracdnpovowy, 12 obtol ciow omiddSes, 16 obtol eiow yoyyvaral 
19 oboe eiow of arrodvopifovtes, 14 érpodrtevoev 88 Kab TobTOLS. 
2 Pet. 2” obrou 88 ws ddoya Fa, 27 obtol eiow Tyyal avudpoe. 
Used of others, Jude v. 7 tov dmovov tpdmov tovtos (the fallen 
angels). 2 Pet. 11° obtds dori 6 vids wou (of Christ). 

(6) Substantival (neuter). Jude 10 60a émrlotavra, év todrous 
POeipovtar. 2 Pet. 1°°, 3? rodto rparov yivwcKovtes, 3°, 3° TodTO 
NavOdver, 2% rovT@ SedovroTAL, 1S», 34 radra, 1! Sia TovTar, 


, 


1”, 3% qepl tovtwv, 1% tHv TodT@Y prrijunv, 3% ToUT@Y AvoMEeveY, 
2” rovToLs ewrdaKértes. 

(c) Adjectival, Jude v. 4 (retrospective). 2 Pet. 138, 31, 15, 118, 

éxetvos substantival, with emphatic reference to preceding 
subject. 2 Pet. 1! ris éxeivou weyadevdtyTOs. 

For atros and éavtod, see Index under these and under {8cos, 
éauTovs is used of the 2nd person in Jude 20 and 21. 

TovovTos is not found in either epistle, though common in other 
parts of the N.T. rovdcde, found in 2 Pet. 11” alone in the N.T., 
retains its classical prospective use, as it does in Ezra 5* rovade 
eitrev avtois, and in Josephus Ant. ii. 2. 1 ai deus Tovaide Hoar, 
xvii. 13. 3 "Apyédaos dvap Torovde Exdinyeitas, repeated in § 4. 

Os wév ... ds 5é used as demonstratives,t Jude 21, 22. 


Relative. 


és. Attracted: Jude v. 15 wept mdavtwv tov épywy aceBeias 
avTav av (=a) hoéBnoay Kal Tepl TavTwY TOV TKANPaV av 
érXdAnoav. 2 Pet. 2! év ois (=v TovToUs &) ayvoovow Brac- 
pynovvtes. 

With ambiguous antecedent, 2P. 1* dv wy referring to the 
immediately preceding S0&n xal aper# but misunderstood by many 
editors; 3° 6 @v oO TOTE KOaMOS amoXeTo, Where various 
antecedents have been suggested, but where I think we should 
read 8’ 6v, see note. A similar ambiguity is found in the use of 
the demonstrative, cf. note on Jude v. 4 Todro 76 xpiwa, and 
2 Pet. 212 dépovew Kar’ aitav... év TH POope adrar, tb. 1° rhs 
Oeias Suvdpuews adtod. 

Replaced by demonstrative in second clause, 2 Pet. 2° ois 70 
Kplwa ovK apyel, Kal 7) drrodELa aUTOV od vuatates, cf. 1 Cor. 8° && 
od Ta wdvra Kab hyels eis adrév, Winer, p. 186, Jelf § 833. 

Elliptical: 2 Pet. 11° ws ob (se. ypdvov) t)mépa Siavyacn, 3* ad’ 
fis (sc. népas) ot marépes exorunOnaay. 
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For ds wév.. . ds 5é see under Demonstratives. 

Batis: 2 Pet, 2! ofries wapevod£ovew,} ‘men that will bring in 
heresies.’ 

Boos: Judev.10 dca pv... boa S€...év TovTos. 2 Pet. 1% 
éf’ Soovt (sc. ypovov) eiul év TOUT TO TKNVOMATL. 

Interrogative: tis, 3écos, motos do not occur in these epistles. 
qotamros, 2 Pet. 34. 


Indefinite: emphatic Jude v. 4 twes dvOpwrot. 2 Pet. 3° ws 
twes Bpaduthra wyobvrat, ib. wn BovrASmevds Tivas arroh€éo Oat. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Neuter Plural as Object. Jude v.15 oxAnpa édddynoar, v.16 and 
2 Pet. 28 Nanre? vrépoyxXa. 

Neut. Pl. followed by Gen. 2 Pet. 2° trépoyxa paracotytos, 
see above p. XXXVli. 

Comparison of Adjectives. In later Greek the proper force of 
the comparativé and superlative is very much lost. The latter is 
chiefly found in the ‘elative’ sense, as é\axXvoTos in James 3+, 
though it retains its proper superlative force in 1 Cor. 15%. 
Possibly this may explain the combination of wéyiota with tip 
in 2 Pet. 14. J. H. Moulton goes so far as to say that uéytoTos is 
‘practically obsolete in Hellenistic, p.'78. It occurs however in 
Job 26° rive érraxorovOjces ; otKX © peyloTn Stvapls ; and 31% 
avopia  peyicTn. In the same page he gives an example of the 
comparative jweiCwy used in the elative sense, which would account 
for the omission of the gen. after weifoves in 2 Pet. 21. 


SPECIAL USES OF SOME CoMMON ADJECTIVES. 
mas. Qualitative: Jude v.3 racav orovény roovpevos, 2 Pet. 
1°, cf. James 1?. waca... ov=ovdeula 2 Pet. 12°. 
érepos. Qualitative: Jude v. 7 dredOodcar bricw capKos 
érépas, cf. Acts 24 Nanely Erépais yROocats. 
idcos, used without the article, see above p. xxxiif., with adrav 
added, see p. xxxiii. Cf. J. H. Moulton, Prolegom. pp. 87 foll. 


VERBS. 
Moods and Tenses. 


Mixture of Tenses in prophetic utterance: Aor. for future, Jude 
vv. 14, 15 érpodyntevcer “Kvmx Aéywv [Sod HAPev Kupios trovjoas 
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cpiow. Varying use of fut. aor, and pres, in 2 Pet. 2 gcovra: 
evdodiddcKaror, 2 Sofas od tpéwovew, 2 pOapncovta, 2% 
émravnOnaav, 2" obtol cicw, 28 Seredfovaw, 3° éreVcovTar 
é€umraixrat, 3° NavOdve. adtovs, 312 ovpavot AvVOncovTat Kal oTOLyELa 
THKeTaL (al. TaxnoeTas or THEETAL) 

Imperfect Indicative used without &v where condition has failed, 
2 Pet. 27! kpeitrov Ht adtots ur) ereyvoxévat, cf. Moulton, ppsl99 ¢. 
and, for Latin parallels, references under Indicative in my Index to 
Cree 2. 

Future: Doubt as to 2 Pet. 112, where most MSS. read perrjow 
Get vpas vTropemvyjoKeyv, translated in R.V. ‘I shall be ready 
always to put you in remembrance.’ In the note I have argued 
in favour of Field’s reading wedjow,* ‘I shall take care.’ 


Aorist answering to English Perfect :* Jude v. 4 rapecdvnoay 
‘there are certain men crept in privily, R.V. J. v. 11 79 086 Tod 
Kailv érropevOncav Kal... é&eyvOncav nal... dm@dovto. This 
is not prophetic, but a statement of fact as inv. 8. The R.V. 
translates ‘they went in the way of Cain, and ran riotously... 
and perished, but as this verse is interposed between two 
verses in which the present is used, we cannot, I think, doubt 
that the writer means the aorists to be understood as equivalent 
to the completed present. Moreover, the verbs here used are 
rarely found in the perf. pass. 2 Pet. 1 6 dyamntos pov 
ovTos éatw els Ov éy® evdoxnoa ‘in whom I am well pleased,’ 
R.V. I believe that no instance of the perf. of this verb has been 
discovered. The aorist is used of God in Mt. 3, 12'8 175, 
Mk. 1", Lk. 8”, and in every case R.V. has the perfect rendering 
‘is well pleased.’ It is a statement not referring to the past, but 
to the ‘eternal now. In Jude v.15 éréyEas tods aceBeis rept 
Tov épyov av noéBnoav Kai... €Addnoav the aorists, as they 
refer to a time previous to that denoted by éAéy&ax, seem to have 
the force of pluperfects, cf. Joh. Gr. pp. 335 foll. 

Aor. Imperative is sometimes used not of momentary action, 
but to express urgency, Jude v. 21 typjcate. Inv. 17 pryjoOnrte 


1 Zahn (Hinl. vol. II. pp. 85 foll.) explains the differences of tense by the sup- 
position that the dangers against which P. warns his readers, as still future, 
were already visible in other churches. 

2 See Moulton, Proleg. pp. 135-140; Abbott, Joh. Gr. pp. 324 foll. and 581 foll., 
where he points out that some perfects were avoided owing to their inconvenient 
form. The fact that Latin has one and the same form for the perf. and aor. was 
likely to influence the usage of Greek speakers under the Empire. 
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Tov pnudter, it is perhaps better to translate ‘call to mind,’ 
rather than ‘remember’ with the R.V. The present imperatives 
in wv. 21, 22 eréyyete, T@LeTE, EXEaTE prescribe a course of conduct. 
So in 2 Pet. 1° émvyopnyjcate, 1%, 3! omovddacarte have the 
quality of urgency,! while the present imperatives in 3° py 
rNavOavérwo, 3% Hyeicbe, 3 pudrdocecbe, 318 av&avete have a 
continuous force. 

Aor, Subjunctive is correctly used in 2 Pet. 1*, 3" after iva 
(while in other books of the N.T. the indicative is often used 
after this and other particles, which would be followed by the subj. 
in classical Greek, see Winer, pp. 360 foll., Joh. Gr. 123); and after 
od wu) in 11 (for which the fut. ind. is sometimes used in other books 
of the N.T., see Blass 209, Joh. Gr. 205); and €ws od in 1° &ws ob 
Hpuépa Siavyaon Kat poopopos avareiry (this classical construction 
is common in Lk. and Acts). The subj. is not found in Jude, and 
the pres. subj. is not found in 2 Pet. 


Aor. Opt.: Inthe N.T. this mood is comparatively rare except 
in Lk., see Blass, pp. 37, 219, J. H. Moulton, pp. 194-199. It is 
used to express a wish in Jude v. 9 émutipjoat cos Kupsos, and 
in v. 2 €de0s 7ANOuvOein, repeated in 2 Pet. 17. Usually the verb 
is omitted in the salutations of the Epistles, as in Rom. 1’ yapis 
buiv aro Ocovd matpos. 

Aor. Inf. is contrasted with Pres. Inf. in Jude v. 3 racav 
oToveny Trovovmevos ypadew ... avdyxny éoyov ypara, the 
present implying continuous action, the aorist a momentary act, 
so in 8 Joh. 13 wodda eiyov yparrar oot ‘IT had much that I 
wanted to say,’ dAX’ ov Oédw dia wéNavos Kal KaXdmov co. ypadhew 
‘but I do not care to be writing to you by pen and ink,’ v. 5 
vropvncar vuas Bovrowar ‘I wish to give you a reminder,’ v, 24 
T@® Ovvapévp vpas pvdrdEat amtatatouvs Kal othoat apopous : 
here otjoat denotes a momentary act, but the act of guarding 
might seem to be continuous. The aorist however shows that it fe 
not regarded as such (cf. épvAa£ev in 2 Pet. 2°), but as an action 
now to commence, with a particular end in view, viz. orjoav. In 
2 Pet. the present infinitives trovetoOae 1°, brropipyioKev 112 
Sveyelpew 1, exdotote éyew ... TotgicPat 1 are all continuous. 
Similarly pvec@ac and rnpeiy in 24, and brdpyew in 84. On the 
other hand vrroctpéyar 27, wvnoOjvac ‘call to mind’ 32, azroné- 


1 Cf. J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 172 f. 
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cOat, xopioas (‘to arrive at’ not ‘to keep going’), 3° daminou 
evpeOfjvas 34, all denote a single act. 


Unusual constructions of Infinitive: After verbs of motion, as 
Jude v. 15 HrOev rovhoat xplow ; 30 Mt. 2? #rOopev TPOoTKVYHCal, 
118 ri e&jdOate iSetv; Mk. 2% ode FrOov xaréoas Sixalovs, 
Lk. 3” #A@ov BarticOAvar, 23 érropevovto atroypadecbat, Gen. 
25°? qropevouar teXevTav. For examples in late Greek see Jannaris, 
Gr. p. 575. It is occasionally found in classical writers, as Soph. 
Oecd. Col. 12 pavOdvew yap Hxopev, Eur. Medea 1303 éudv 8é 
Taidov Gov éxa@oat Biov, where some read the more regular 
éxowowv. After verbs of knowing, 2 Pet. 2° ofSev Kvpios etoeBeis 
pvecOat, adixovs dé typeiv, cf. James 417 eiS@s Kaddv Tovey, 
Mt. 7! oidate ayaa diddvas, Mt. 16° 7d wev rpdcwrov tod obpavod 
yiuwaaoxere Staxpivew Phil. 41? oida mepiocederv, 1 Th. 44, 1 Tim. 3°; 
also found in classical writings. After éyw=dvvauas, 2 Pet. 1% 
oTovddcw éyew vas prnunv troveicOa. Infinitive of Result 
2 Pet. 1% oovdaow éyew twas, 2 Pet. 342 Sueyelpw tuav év 
UTopynces THY Sidvotav, wynoOhvat TOV pnudTor, cf. Acts 5° diva 
ti éwrdAnpwocev 0 Latavas THv Kapdiay cov, Wedcacbai ce ; Apoc. 
5° évixnoev 6 Néwv... avotEar TO BiBré<ov, Col. 4° 6 Novos GraTE 
NHpTUMEevoS, Eldévat Vas Tas Se? amroxpivecOat, also in classical 
writings, ¢.g. Thuc. vi. 69. 3 payovpevor éyopovy epi Tis 
adXoTplas, oiKEelay oxEiV. 

Infinitive as subject : 27 cpettrov Av wn éreyvoxévas } émuyvodow 
vmroaTpéeyat. 

Infinitive with Article is not found in either of these Epistles. 

This construction is in fact very rare in the N.T. ‘outside the writ- 
ings which were influenced by the literary language, namely those 
of Luke and James’ (Blass, p. 233). The latter has seven examples, 
see p. cciii. of my edition. 1 P. however has four examples. 
_ Accusative with Infinitive. This use is greatly restricted in the 
N.T. by direct speech (see below under Substantival Clauses) or by 
employing fva and 87s. The following exx. are found in 2 Pet. 1” 
arouddcw exe twas Thy TovT@Y pwHunY TroLEeic Oat, 3%” Sveyeipw 
bay Thy eidcKpivh Sidvorav pvyncOhvar TOV pnwatar, 3° por) Bovnro- 
pevos tivas arodécOau, 34 rotarods Set trrdpxew vpas, 3” Ti 
Tov Kuplov Huav waxpoOuplay cwTnpiay (¢Eivat) nryetoOe. It is not 
used at all by Jude. 

Participle: Joined with a finite verb, the general force of the 
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Aor. Part., as contrasted with the Present or Perfect Participle, is to 
express priority of time, as in Jude v. 5 anak c@oas aT@NEecEV 
‘after once saving destroyed, ‘once saved and then destroyed.’ 
2 Pet. 14 Wa yérnobe elas Kowwvol picews amopuyovtes THS 
bbopas ‘after escaping from,’ ‘ that ye may escape from POopa and 
thereby become partakers of a divine nature.’ 1° oovdjy mapeto- 
evéyxavtes émexopnyjcate ‘contribute all diligence and so add 
energy to faith.’ 11° od pvOous €EaxonovOjncavtes éyvoploapev THY 
mapovalay, GAN éromrat yernbértes ‘it was not from any reliance 
on fables but from eye-witness that we were empowered to declare 
the second coming. 1! NaBwv timny cat ddEav, pwvis eveyPeions 
Tovda be... PKovcaper K,T.r. (the last words standing here by anaco- 
luthon for the logical apodosis é8eBalwoev tov mpopyntixov Adyor) 
‘when he received honour through the voice that came from heaven, 
he confirmed the truth of prophecy in us who heard it.’ Here the 
finite verb follows as a consequence on the tp, which itself was a 
consequence of -the wry. 24 cerpais Taprapocas Tapédwxev ‘he 
cast them down to Tartarus and then delivered them to chains,’ 
2° Nd@e ébtrakev Kataxdvopov érdéas ‘when he brought a flood 
upon the earth, he saved Noah.” 2° tedp@cas xatactpoph Karté- 
xpwvev, first came the showers of ashes, then the earthquake which 
overthrew the cities, see explanatory note. 2 xatanelmovtes 
odov érrAavynOncav, where some MSS. have the aorist, which would 
mean ‘they forsook the road and wandered, the force of the 
present being ‘they strayed from (literally ‘leaving’) the road.’ 
218 PUeyEduevov éxwrvoev ‘it spoke and so hindered,’ lit. ‘by 
speaking it hindered.’ 3° 6 kécpuos Kataxdvabels am@nrero ‘the 
world perished by the flood.’ 3" ta ua 1h wrdvn cvvarrayOevtes 
éxmréonte Tov otnpiyyuod ‘that ye may not be involved in their 
error and so fall from your steadfastness.’ So when the part. is 
in agreement with the object, e.g. 2 Pet. 1° doviy jrovoaper é& 
ovpavod éveyOcioav ‘we heard a voice that came from heaven,’ 
2* ayyéA@v auaptnoavtwy ovK« épelaato ‘spared not angels when 
they sinned, R.V. A good example of the succession of time in 
a series of aorist participles is to be found in Mk. 15°* Spayev Sé 
TLS, Yewloas oTroyyor, TepiOels KaXau@, éTroTLCeD. 

I have thought it worth while to bring together these examples 
because a different view of the participial sequence has been taken 
by some interpreters, as in Dr. Bigg’s note on 17 ‘The temporal 
relation of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb, 
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~ = Q ¢ \ ae) , 
See Thue. Bs 138 EOS TIS ‘Hpas xatexav0n, Xpuoidos rhs iepelas 
ie TLVa Gelons NMMEVOY Tpos TA oTEMwaTA Kal émiKatadap- 
sees Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the lamp near 
: e pares Here there is no cai between AaBdy and éveyOelans, 
> . 
ut this makes no difference.’ Surely Thucydides leaves no doubt 
as to the sequence: the verb expresses the final result, the 
preceding participles the conditions which caused it, viz. (1) the 
proximity of the lamp, and (2) the subsequent falling asleep. So 
15 . 
Alford on 2, where he reads cataXurévtes, ‘the aorist part. and 
the aor. verb are contemporary, and again on 2 ‘aor, part. 
; : 
contemporary with aor. verb. It is the present part. which 
expresses contemporaneousness, as in Jude 3 oovédnv rovovpevos 
Bf A z. > 
... €yparpa, v. 4 rapecedinoay... wetatiOévtes ... apvovtpmevor, 
v. 8 évuTrviafopevor ptaivovowy, v. 9 Svaxpwvomevos drédeyeTo, v. 14 
b] / € : ‘ 
émpopytevoey Aéywv, Vv. 21 éavTods THpHoaTe mpocdeydpevor. 
2 e \ uA id > / 
2 Pet. i i UTO TVEVLATOS hepomevos €XaXnoay ‘spake under 
inspiration, ‘as inspiration came to them,’ 2° S/casos éveatouxav 
\ > BY fa) 2 
auxin éBacavifev, 31% eypayev...rAar@v wep) TovTwy ‘he 
wrote touching this matter,” 1! tatra ovodvtes od pi 
mraionte ‘while you do this.’ So too when the part. agrees with 
the object of the verb, as 2’ A@t Kxatarrovotmevoy épvaato ‘saved 
Lot under his sufferings.’ ! 
The aorist participle is sometimes equivalent to a perfect 
. ° . 2: 
especially where the verb is in the present tense, as in Jude v. 7 ai 
mores €xTropvevoacat TpoKewTas Seiya ‘the cities having given 
1 Dr. J. H. Moulton in his recent Gr. of the N.T. (Prolegomena, p. 131) 
supports the view that the aor. part. and the main verb sometimes denote 
coincident or identical action ; for which he quotes (Mt. 221) dmoxpiels efmev, 
(Acts 1038) caras érolnoas mapayevduevos. He adds that ‘the latter puts into the 
past a formula constantly recurring in the papyri. . . ev Tmoinoets Sovs ‘you will 
oblige me by giving,’ sz dederis in Latin. 1 should have no objection to admit 
‘ coincident action’ in this sense, which allows antecedence, whether temporal or 
logical to the aor. part. The phrase ‘you did well to come’ implies that the fact 
of the coming was first in the speaker’s mind, and that it was followed by the 
approving judgment. So in the phrase ‘B answered and said,’ the first speaker 
(A) is aware of the fact of B’s answering, before he has heard all the words that. 
make up the answer. So in Phil. 27 éaurdy éxévwoev poppy SovAov AaBoy means 
‘He put on the form of a servant and thereby emptied himself.’ kevéoas €raBer 
would mean ‘ he emptied himself and then took the form of a servant.’ In some 
cases, in which the aor. seems to have a present or even a future force, as in 
empveca, amémtvoa, Th ok amexptvaro; (Jelf, § 403, 1 and 3), this force has to be 
explained by the rapidity of Greek thought. ‘The moment the thought was on 
the point of utterance, the Athenian had already anticipated it, and approved or 
condemned accordingly. And so in his eager impatience he cries, not ‘ Why does 
he not answer?’ but ‘Why did not he do so the moment he hada chance?’ ‘Why 


has he not answered already ?’ Cf. Thue. iii. 38 avraywvi(duevor Tots A€yovow uh 
Sorepor axodovOjaat Soneiv TH yvdun, dkews 5€ 7 A€yovTos mpoemaverat, 
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themselves over to fornication are set forth as an example, R.V. 
vy. 12 obdtol eiow... dévSpa... dis amo8avovta éxpilwbévta 
‘trees twice dead, plucked up by the roots,’ where the relation 
of the participles to each other is much the same as that in v 16 
Kata Tas ériOuplas mropevopmevot, Oavpavovtes mpocwra, and v. 20 
érotxoSopoovtes ... Tpocevyomevot, 2 Pet. 11 tots tooripor 
Aayodow wictev (subaud. ypader) ‘to them that have obtained a 
like precious faith, R.V. 2% éwrdaviOnoav éEaxorovOncavtes 77} 
656 Tod Badaau, ‘having followed the way of Balaam, R.V. 
19 ruprds eotiv, AHOnv NaBev ‘is blind, having forgotten, R.V. 27° 
el yap amopuyortes TA pldopata TOU KOTMOV, TOUTOLS bé madLy 
éurraxévtes TTovTas ‘if, after having escaped the pollutions of the 
world, they are again entangled in them and overcome by them.’ 

A remarkable feature in the use of participles in 2 Pet. is 
the sequence of present participles in 2! aducodmevor . . . aryov- 
pevoe .. . evTpUP@VTEs TUVEVwYOUMEVOL . . . ObHarpwods eyovTes 
pecTovs pouxartdos ... dehedlovTes Puyas ... Kapdiay yeyuuva- 
opévnv éxovtes. Iam inclined to think that these suspended nomin- 
atives are intended to have something of the effect of the historic 
infinitive in Latin, giving, as it were, in successive scenes, charac- 
teristic qualities or actions, apart from the particular circumstances 
in which they occur. Compare what is said above as to the 
omission of the article. Blass (p. 284) refers to St. Paul’s free use 
of the participle instead of the finite verb, quoting 2 Cor. 75 
ovdepiav érxynkev aveow 7 capE Hud, GAN ev travtTt OduBopevor, 
Rom. 12° 1 aydan avutroKpitos, aroatuyobvtes TO ToVvnpov, 
KOAANWLEVOL TO ayaO@ . . . mponyovmevor ... Céovtes ... Sov- 
NevovTes «.T.A. See 1 Pet. 3! ouolws yuvaixes vmrotaccopmevat, 37 9. 
Lightfoot on Col. 31° dsddcxovtes, J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, 
pp. 180-188, 222-225. 

Participle used instead of Infinitive 2 P. 2! od Tpémove 
Bracdynpovvtes, where see note. 

A participial clause is changed into a finite clause in Jude v. 16 
obTol elow yoyyvoTal ... Topevomevot, Kal TO OTOMA AUTOYV rarer 
DrépoyKka, Oavpalovtes pocwrra. 


Voices. 


Active for Middle 2 Pet. 1° orovdnyv mapewcevéyxavtes instead 
of the usual omovdyy eiceveyxapevot.’ 2 émdyovtes éavtois 


1 The aor. mid. of pépw does not seem to occur in biblical Greek. 
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a7e@nevay instead of emraryopevor. 2 Pet. 1° omovdacw for the 


classical orovddcopar, cf. dxotow Mt. 121, 13%, apaptie LS, 
AGB TH CO Mk. 14”, Blass, p. 42. So we find petaréuro ie 
HeTaméumowar in Thuc. i. 112. 3, iv. 30, vi. 52, ete, also 
HeTaxerpif@, Xnifm quoted in Poppo’s n. on i. 13. See Blass, 
pp. 183 f.; Moulton, pp. 154-160. 
TOLELV ak Jude v. 15 oes Kploty ‘to execute judgment’: 

2 Pet. 1 xadas rosette rpocéyortes. movetoOac mid. with peri- 
phrastic force Jude v. 3 erevdiy roovpevos ‘hasting;’ 2 Pet, 11° 


_ BeBaiav thv krjow rovetcOa ‘to confirm, 1% pviunv roeto Oat 


‘to call to mind’ or ‘to mention.’ 

SiaxpiveoOae ‘to contend.” Jude v.9 76 diaBorw Siaxpivdpevos, 
v. 22 édéyxeTe Staxpivouévovs. The latter might also be taken to 
imply ‘hesitation. I think both senses are derived from the 
passive. See my n. on James 1° wndev dcaxpivopevos. 

PbeipecOar pass. Jude v.10 év tovros POelpovtar ‘in these 
things they are destroyed’ or ‘corrupted’ (‘they corrupt them- 
selves’ A.V.): 2 Pet. 2” €v 77 hO0pa adtav Kali dPbapyaovtat, see 
Appendix, p. 177. 

é€ex0Onoayv pass. with middle force, see note on Jude v. 11. 

pounoOnte pass. with middle force, Jude v. 17, 2 Pet. 3%. 

ded@pytat deponent, perhaps used with passive force 2 Pet, 14 
though dedapnuévys has an active force in 1*, see quotations in n. 
and Winer, pp. 324, 325. 

Bacavifm, active used with an equivalent to the reflexive 
pronoun instead of the passive, 2 Pet. 28 wuyny dimaiay avowors 
épyots eBacavtev. Cf. J. H. Moulton Prol. p. 87 and J. A. 
Robinson there cited. 

HTThTav true passive followed by dat, 2 Pet. 21% 7 

éxoupenOncay pass. with middle force 2 Pet. 34 

THKeTat (al. Taxnoetat or THEETAaL) pass. 2 Pet. 3”. 

Aovopar, 2 Pet. 2” bs Aoveapévy, the middle does not exclude 
the passive sense. 

CoMPOUND SENTENCE. 

(1) Substantival Clauses. 

(a) Direct Statement subordinated to verb of saying, Jude v. 9 
elev Exrutiuyjoar coe Kipsos, v. 14 yar “150d rev Kupsos, 
v. 18 édeyou... €covtat éumraixtar. 2 Pet. 1 davijs éeveyOetans 
tovaade...‘°O vids pov ovTds éatuy, 34 réyovtes Hod éativ 
n eTraryyenta ; 
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(b) Indirect Statement introduced by 671, Jude v. 5 UTopmvna ae 
spas Bovrouar bre Kvpios ar@recev, vv. 17, 18 pryjodnte OTL 
&reyov. 2 Pet. 1'* cides dru, 1°°, 3° ylvecKovTes OTL, 3°, 3° Nav- 
Oavéro 671. 


(2) Adjectival Clauses introduced by relative, Jude v. 10, v. 13, 
». 15 bis, 2 Pet, 14, 1, 1, 127, 11, 22, 915, 917, 219, 31, 36, B10, g12, 312, 
316 bis, 

(3) Adverbial Clauses. 

(a) Temporal (a), Local (8), Modal (7). 

(a) Jude v. 9 dre Suveréyero. 2 Pet. 1 Ews ob juépa dvavydon, 
3! ad’ fs éxouunOnoar, 1% ep’ dcov etpi. 

(8) 2 Pet, 2"! dzrov dyyerot od hépovary (tropical force). 

(y) Jude v. 7 ws ai modes mpoxewvtat. 2 Pet. 1 Kadws €dy- 
Awcev, 2! ws év dpuiv Ecovtat, 3° ds TivES HryoDYTAL. 

(b) Causal, Jude v. 11 obai abrois btu érropevOnoar. 

(c) Final, 2 Pet. 14 dedépyntar va yévnabe, 3" hurdocecbe iva 
pn) ExTreTNTE. 

(d) Conditional, 2 Pet. 2* ef 0 @eds ove epeicato ... cider 
evaeBels pvecOat, adicous dé Tnypety (irregular apodosis), 27° ef 
WTTWOVTAL ... yéyovev avTots. 

No other form of the conditional clause occurs in either epistle. 


/ BA Ly, ° . 
éav, av, Stay are not found either here or in 1 Pet., except éay 
once in 1 Pet. 3". 


NEGATIVES. 


There is nothing unusual in the use of od in either epistle 
except that mwas... ov=ovdels, 2 P. 1% ou... woré=otaore 
ib. 14, It occurs twice only in Jude vv. 9 and 10. Itis found after 
ei in 2 P. 26° €f yap 0 Oeds ayyédov ode épeicato—cal apyaiou 
 Kéopov ov« épetcato in accordance with the predominant use in 

the N.T. See Blass, p. 254, and my note on James 123, For pr see 
Index. Itis used with the relative where gui would take subjunctive 
as in 2 P. 1° 6 pi) wdpeotwv, 1 Joh. 4° ray mvedpa 8 pi) duorored. 
Tit. 14 SiSdoKovtes & pr) Sez More commonly the relates fe 
followed by ov as in Joh. 4 apockuveite d ove olSate, Lk ie 
dots ov Bamtite. As arule p1} is used with the participle = = 
Jude v. 19 mvebpa pr) Exovres, 2 P. 3° paxpoOvped pip Bovrbnevbs 
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Twas amodéobar. The exceptional cases in which od is used 
with the participle are given in Winer, pp. 609 f. and J. H. Moulton, 
pp. 231 f 

The prohibitive use of od 7} is not found in biblical Greek. The 
negative use is common in the LXX.; and J. H. Moulton (Prole- 
gomena 190 foll.) states that it occurs 93 times in the N.T. 
generally in quotations from the O.T. and in the Gospels and 
Apocalypse. It is most often joined, as in 2 P. 1! od wi) rralonre 
and in classical Greek, with the aor. subj., but is also found with 
the future indicative, as in Mt. 26% od wn ce dpyyfcouat, and in 
Aristoph. Ranae 508 ob uj o° eye repidrpopau. 


Other Adverbs and Particles. 


adda is used twice in Jude, six times in 2 Pet. always to 
contrast a positive with a negative conception. In 2P. 245 the 
opposition is varied: in the former verse adAdd contrasts the 
verbs, the object remaining the same eZ yap 0 eds dyyéXov ovK 
édeioato, adda cetpais wapéd@xeyv ; in the latter it contrasts the 
objects as well as the verbs, xal dpyaiov xKdopouv ovdK 
épeicato, adda Noe dvxavocdyns kyipuca épira€ev, thus preparing 
the way for the general apodosis ofdev Kupsos evoeBeis piecOar, 
adixous b€ KoNafomevous Typetv. Here the strict logical sequence 
would have been e@ 0 eds ayyéAwy ovdK édeicato, adr celpais 
TapeowKey, Kal apyatov Kocpmou ovK épeicaTo, AANA KATAKAVO OV 
émnéev, oySoov Nae c@cas, with some such apodosis as 7@s TovTwY 
peioeTat ; 

yap is used once in Jude, 15 times by 2 Pet. 

dco three times in 2 Pet., not in Jude. 

pév—dé, Jude vv. 8, 10, 22, 23. In wv. 8 and 23 6é is repeated. 
pév is not found in 2 Pet. though if occurs five times in 1 Pet. 

dé occurs 21 times in 2 Pet. twice with xa/, 1 omovdacw &é 
kat, 2! éyévovto 6é kat, which is also found in Jude v. 14. Rarer 
uses in 2 Pet. are Kal att Todto Oé 1°, and the repeated ¢y 6é in 
157, where see notes. , 

Hon. The idiomatic use of 45) with the numeral is found 
in 2 Pet. 3! ravrnv 76 Sevtépav ypadw ériotodnv, where see n. 

xabos.* 2 Pet. 114, 34, once in 1 Pet. 

xai. See Index. ve not found in 2 Pet. or 1 Pet., once in 
Jude v. 6 Tovs wh murTevoavtas aT@Necev, dyyédous TE TETHPNKED. 


xaimep. 2 Pet. 1” walmep eidoras.t 
e 2 
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Karo. The idiomatic cad@s moseire occurs in 2 Pet. 1%; cf. 
Moulton, pp. 228 f. 

pévrot used with its proper force ‘nevertheless’ Jude v. 8. 

obtws, idiomatic, 2 Pet. 34 ravra otras Siapéver =n statu quo: 
ef. Joh. 4° éxabélero obtas, ib. 13, Abbott Joh. Gr. pp. 26 f. 

mddxa. Jude v. 4 of wddrat rpoyeypaupévot, 2 Pet. 1° trav 
Tadat avTov amapTLov. 

éxrradar. Used in 2 Pet. 23, 3° alone in biblical Greek. Lobeck 
(Phryn. p. 47) quotes Philo M. 1 p. 323 rats oporoynOeroats 
éxrrarat mrapbévors és opiriav épxXomevot, Plut. V. Aristid. p. 328 F 
éxmrara mpos THY maxnv orapyav, V. Them. p. 127A mapecxevaxas 
éxradal twas amoxtevodvtas, Josephus Ant. xvi. 8. 4 éxmarat 
pev cuvedpevov avt@ mpocéxetto. See also Wetstein’s n. on 2%, 

gov. Rhetorical.use.t 2 Pet. 34 wrobv éotlv 9 émayyedia Tihs 
mapoucias ; cf. Isa. 3318 wrod eiciv of ypampatixol; Ps. 42%1° 
mov éotiv 0 Beds cov; Eur. Heracl. 369 mov tavta Karas av ein 
mapa y ev dpovodaw ; where Paley quotes Elmsley ‘ Particula 
interrogativa 7rod non sine indignatione negat, ut saepe apud 
tragicos, cf. Ale. 1075, Phoen. 548 trod’ otw 4 dixn ; Soph. 47. 1100 
mov av otpatnyels Tovbe ; Oed. T. 390 mod od partis ei cadns ; 
Sibyl. viii. 75 wob Tote cou TO KpaTos ; 

@s with gen. abs. 2 Pet. 1° os mavta ths Oelas duvapmews 
dedwpnuévys, following ydpus buiv wrnOvvGeln, where the subject- 
ive force almost disappears. If the sentence had run ‘I pray that 
you may be blessed through the knowledge of God, seeing that 
the Divine Power has granted us all good through the knowledge 
of Himself,’ ws would have kept its usual force. Winer (pp. 770 f.) 
and others prefer to connect the gen. abs. with the imperative 
emtxopnyyoate in v. 5, but this involves us in greater difficulties. 
See explanatory note. For the other uses of as see Index. 


ELLIPSIS. 


Of Verb in the Salutation, Jude v. 1 "Iovdas tots KAnTois se. 
xalpew réyet, So 2 Pet. 11 Tlétpos trois AXayodow. Of the substan- 
tive verb in the Ascription, Jude v.25 @e6 86£a sc. rT, so 2 Pet, 
3% av7@ 1 dd€a, and 3% tiv paxpobvulay owrnplav (eivac) 


nyetobe. Of Nown in agreement with relative 2 Pet. 1° gas of 


(xpovov), 1? éd’ dcop (xpdvov), 3* ad’ is (juépas) ; of Antecedent 
understood from relative 2 Pet. 19 5 wi wdpectw tadta (obTos) 
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Tupros éotwv, 2” év ois ayvoodaw Bracdnuodvtes by attraction for 
év TovTaus & ayvootaw. Noun or pronoun expressed with one verb 
and understood with another, 2 Pet. 18 radta bpiv UmTadpyYovTa ovK 
apyovs (vuds) KaOlotnow. 1 Pet. 28 TPOTKOTTOVELY TO NOYO 
atevOodvtes (TS Aoyw). Verb of subordinate clause understood 
from the verb of the principal clause, 2 Pet. 316 (Ilabdros éypayev) 
os Kal év racass tals erictonais (ypdger). Participle understood 
in a later clause from a preceding clause, 2 Pet. 3° u2) Bovddpevds 
Twas amrodéobar adda (BovdAdpevos) mdvTas els peTdvorav 
xophnoal, 2” kvwov emiatpéas eri 7d iSiov éFépapa Kat bs Novca- 
Hévn (ériatpépaca) eis kudopov. Also xkdwy is without a verb, 
which may be thus supplied, 6 radu éuwrdraxels (v. 20) éotiv ds 
, 
KVOD, 
PLEONASM. 


Jude v. 3 tpiv repeated after ypdar; v. 5 buds repeated 
emphatically after efSoras; v. 4 avOpwmor after tuvés, after 
aoeBets 2 Pet. 3’; redundant pronoun after id:0s, 2 Pet. 3? xara 
Tas (Olas émiOupias avTav Tropevopevot, 3 arpos Tiv idlay av’Tov 
am7@devav ; in resumption of preceding noun 2 Pet. 3" év wdcais 
Tals émiatoNais (ypdpet) NaXwv év avTais mepi TOVTwy. Compare 
the similar redundant use after a relative (Blass, p. 175). The 
fourfold repetition of was and of the cognates of aceB7s in Jude 
v. 15 is emphatic. So the phrase used for eternity in Jude v. 25. 

Intensification of the meaning of the verb by repetition through 
the cognate noun or participle, as in Gen. 278 é&écrn “Ioaax 
éxotacw peyarnv, Lk. 22% ériduula éreOvpnoa, James 5” 
mpocevy mpoonvéato, where see my note, also Vorst De Hebraismis 
pp. 610-635. Two remarkable instances are found in 2 Pet. 
where év is joined to the dative, viz. 2? év 7 POopa avTav Kai 
POapnoovtat, where avt@y appears to refer to the preceding 
droya féa, and év implies that their destruction will be shared 
by the libertines; and 3° édevoovtau év eumavypovh eumaixrat, 
where év éuzravypov7 is equivalent to the participle, as in Lam. 1? 
KNalovaa ExNavoev. 

PERIPHRASIS. 


With gyew, Jude v. 3 avdyeny éoxov (=HvayxdoOny) yparpar 
vutv, 2 Pet. 11 éyowev BeBasotepov Tov Noyov = perfect of BcBaioo, 
26 BeyEw eoyev mapavoulas=jreyxOn mepl T., vie capdiay 
yeyumvacperny mAeoveElas EyovTes =yeyupvacpévor wreovetias, 
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mroveto Bau,t 2 Pet. 1° BeBalav thy Krjow Toveic Pat = BeBatodr, 
1” rodta@v prnuny rovetcOar = TovTov pyno Piva, Jude v. 3 omrov- 
Siv trovovpmevos=arevdov. AauBavew, 2 Pet. 1° AHOnv AaBov= 
érthaQdpevos, 2 Pet. 17 XaBov tepyjv=TtinOels. 2 Pet. 1%, 3? 
Sieye(peww vmas ev UromvyoEel=VTOpyncat, 

Hendiadys. 2 Pet. 1° rv tod Kupiov divapw Kal rapovotav 
=tiv év duvdwer tmapovolay, see Mt. 248° and Mk. 9! quoted 
in explanatory note. 


ANACOLUTHON. 


Jude v. 16 ofrol elow yoyyvatai, Kata Tas émiOupias 
TopEevopmevol, Kal TO GTOMA aU’TOV Nadel UrépoyKa, OavudlovTes 
mpoowma. Here the construction would have been regular, 
if we had had v.70 oropa, instead of kal To ctopua avTav. 
Even the latter would in itself have been an ordinary construction, 
if it were not for the added participial clause in agreement with 
the general subject. By strict rules of grammar the participle 
should have been in the genitive case to agree with avrav, but 
this would have implied a close connexion between the two latter 
clauses, whereas they are really inconsistent, the first clause being 
that with which the last clause is really connected. The nomi- 
native of the participle is often freely used where another case 
would be strictly correct : see Blass, p. 285, and the instances from 
2 Pet. 3! below. 

2 Pet. 1 NaBov ... dd£av, povis évexPelons Tordcde .. . Kal 
TaVvTnY THY hPoviy HKovoapev... Kal exouev BeBatoTepov Tov 
Noyov. Here AaPwv prepares the way for such an apodosis as 
€BeBaiwoev Tov Noyor, but the interposed clause of v. 18, dwelling 
on the importance of the evidence referred to, causes the writer 
to lose his construction. 

2 Pet. 2*° ef yap 6 Ocds... od« édbelaato, ddra Tapédmxev . .. 
Kat... ovK épeloato, adrAa... ebvrakev,... Kal modes... KaTE- 
Kpiev,... Kal Sixatov ... épvcato,. .. oldev Kuptos evoeBets 
pvecOat, adicous 82... Typetv. The natural apodosis to the first 
protasis would be rodtwv od deloeras, but the multiplication of 
protases showing mercy joined with judgment requires a mixed 
apodosis, which is further postponed by the Pa ae of v. 8 to 
explain ICT OL Ou eV Oy, 

2. Pet, 31% Sveyelpa Uma THv Siavovay, puna van TOV PNUAT@V 
Tov Kuplou, yww@oKovTes OTL éXevcovTar ewraixtat. Here we 
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should have expected yiwvdoxovtas to agree with the subject of 
the infinitive prvyo@jvac, but the writer ends his sentence, as if he 
had begun, as Jude does, with pvyoOnte. See explanatory note. 

Asyndeton, confirmatory, where we might have expected a 
genitive absolute, 2 Pet. 2° éteyEuw eoxev mapavomias: vroliyvov 
adwvov éx@dvcev THY TOU TpopyTov Tapadpoviay. 


CHAPTER“III 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE STYLE OF JUDE AND OF 2 PETER 


A marked feature of the style of St. Jude is his fondness for 
triplets. Thus in v. 2 we find @deos nal elpyyvn kal ayarn 
1 2 8 


arnOvvbein. Inv. 4 ‘the men who were designed for this judg- 
ment’ are described as adaeBeis, THv TOD Ocod Yapita weTaTiOévTes 
1 2 


eis doédyelav, TOV pmovoyv SeamoTHny apvovpmevot. In vv. 3-7 three 
3 


examples of punishment are adduced, Israel in the wilderness, the 
angels who sinned, the overthrow of Sodom. In v.8 the libertines 
odpKa pev palvovow, KupLoTnta dé adetovow, dd~as b€ BYachy- 
podow. [In vv. 9, 10 we have two couplets ov« érorAunoev— 
aAAa elev: doa pev ovK oldaciww—Pracdynpovaw, baa Se— 
pOetpovtat.]| In v. 11 we return to the triplet, Cain, Balaam, 
Korah. [In wv. 12, 13 we have a quintet of metaphors, hidden 
rocks, rainless clouds, dead trees, turbid waves, falling stars. In 
v. 15 again two couplets motjoar xpiow—éréyEat, wep) mavtov 
av noé8noav—ov édadynoav.| In v. 16 we return to the triplet 
Topevomevor—Aanodvtes (disguised in the form cal 76 cToma Nader 
vmépoyxa)—Oavualovtes. So in v. 17, the word—the Apostles— 
the Lord. v. 18 does not admit of subdivision. v.19 has the 
triplet arodioplfovtes, uyKol, rvedua wy exovtes. vv. 20 and 21 
have a double triplet ésrovcodopodvtes—mpocevyopevor—mpoc- 
Sexopuevoe and mvebua &ytov—Oeds—Inoods Xpicrds. v. 22 has 
the marked triplet ods piv—ods de—ods dé. v. 24 has a couplet 
puraEai—arioa. v.25 has a quartet ddéa, peyadkwoovyn, Kpdtos, 
eEovala, followed by the triplet wpd mavtds Tod aidvos, Kal viv, 
Kal eis mavtas Tovs aidvas, thus closing with a septet. Compare 
the stress laid on the fact that Enoch was seventh from Adam, 
v, 14, 


There are some traces of the triplet in St. James, as in 144 
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eK aaT Os metpaterar ume Ths iStas émiOvplas—eita % ériOupia 
TiKTet Gpapriay, n S€ duaptia atoxver Odvator, v.19 éotw 88 Tas 
dvOpamos TaXvs els TO AKkodaaL, Bpadds eis TO NadXRoat, Bpadds 
els opynv, 23 ériarevoev ’ABpadm TO Oe@, cai éhoyicOn avt@ eis 
Sexaoovuny, kal pidros Oeod exri}On, 3° % yAOooa 1) oTlNODGA, Kal 
proyifovca—xal proyslouévn, 48 eyyicare TO OcH—xKabapicate 
Xelpas—ayvicate Kapdias, so 4°, 51718 Perhaps we may find a 
septet in the beautiful description of heavenly wisdom (3!) rpérov 
bev ayy, erecta eipnvixn, éemverens, edtresOns, wert édéovs Kal 
KapT@v ayadav, advaKpitos, avuToxpitos. But the distinctive 
mark of St. James’ style is ‘paronomasia’ passing at times into 
such a climax as we find in 1'*% quoted above and in 1%‘ 7é 
Soxipioy tuav Ths wictews Katepyaletar Uropovry, % Sé dropovt 
épyov téXevov eyeTo, iva Te TéreLoL. See pp. ccexxiif. of my 
edition. 

There is something analogous to this last in 2 Peter, as in 157 
where faith is represented as the root, out of which the seven 
virtues spring, each growing out of the one before it (émuxopyynoate 
év TH TioTeEr VuaV THY apeTHY, ev OE TH apEeTH THY yvaowy, év be 
K.T.r.).4 I have suggested (p. 192) that the writer may have had 
in his mind the mystical ogdoad, which includes and completes the 
sabbatical hebdomad, and that he may have intended to mark 
this by substituting Noah the eighth (2 P. 2°) for Jude’s Enoch 
the seventh (J. v. 14), A less elaborate refrain, if we like to call it 
so, is found in 2 P. 3° otpavol rapedevoortat, co ToL Xela 
88 kavootpeva AVOHGETAL Kal YR TUPwOHoETAL(?), 
ToUTOY NUOMEV OD TOTaTOds Sel UTapyew bmas ... crEevdovTAs 
Thy Tapovclay ... dv vovpavol rupotmevot NVOHGOD- 
Tat KabaoToLryeta Kavoovpmeva TH€eTat (2). Not unlike 
is the intensive force of the reduplication of éuaékrys in 3° 
erevoovrar év éumauypovy éurraixras, and of PAopa in 2” yeyevvn- 
péva eis Gdwow Kai pOopav,... ev tH POopd adtTav Kal 
pOapioovrat. The same idea is dwelt on 14 dropuydvtes Tis &v 
TO Koope ev eriOupia POopas, 2 S0dro1 trdpyovtes THs POopas. 
These examples lead us to suppose that the reiteration of the 
same words throughout the epistle does not necessarily arise from a 
limited vocabulary,—an explanation which seems hardly consistent 
with the occasional use of very rare words on the part of the 
writer—but either from a liking for recurrent sounds, or from a 


1 Of, a similar climax in Wisdom vi. 17-21. 
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desire to give emphasis by the use of ‘line upon line’ or from 
both. Such repeated words are a@m@eva in 21 mapevo dE ove 
aipéoess aTr@delas .. . ErayovTes éavrots Tayiwny atroreav, 2° 1 
AT@AELA AUTOY OV wwordter, 316 apdos THY idtay avToV — 
and droAAvme in 8° 6 Kocpos am@XeTo, 3° wn Bovdomevos TiWas 
amoréc0at, So we have the word ériyvwors four times, yudots 
twice, éiywockw twice,! émiOvuia four times, Kkodafouévous 
Tnpeiv twice, TodTO mpOTov yiv@aKovtes twice, Sueye(pew e€v 
bropynoes twice, UromlmvicK@ once, wyynwnv TotetcOar once, the 
tropical use of the rare é£axoXovbéw thrice, the rare a@eopos 
twice, oovddfw thrice, PBéBavos twice, émayyedia twice, 
errayyerma twice, érdyw twice, mdpeips twice, ceptors four times, 
Bracdnpeiv thrice, Bracpnwos once, éxraras twice, rpocdoKkdw 
three times, 060s (tropical) four times, cocpos four times, 7apovola 
thrice, évyopnyéw twice, cwtyp four times (of Christ), ornpifo 1”, 
aatnpixtos 3%, etnpiymwos 3". It is worth noting how frequently 
the repetition soccurs in the same sentence, as in 1** @s wavta 
npiv Ths Oelas duvdpews Sedwpnuevyns ... Ov Ov TA Tita ETrayyér- 
pata Sed@pyntat (where the verb seems to be used first as middle 
and then as passive), 11°" é’ dcov eful év TovT@ TO cKNVOMATL 

..9 andbects ToD oKnvematos pov, 17 AaBov Soé ap, 
povis EvexOelans amo THs peyarorperots_ SoENS... 
Kai TavTny THY PoviY nKkovoauev €€ olpavod vey Oetaoay, 
2’8Sixatov Awr épiocato, Bréupate yap Kal axon bi- 
Katos Wuynv Stxaiav éBacdwéer, in the next verse comes 
pver Oat, 2 ySoviy tyovmevos Thy ev hudpa Tpud ny, evTpv- 
PAvteEs é&v Tals atratass, 3° od Bpadtvet as Ties Bpadv- 
TH Tanyovvtat. There is the same impressive fourfold repetition of 
acéBeva and its cognates in Jude v.15. We also meet with pairs 
of synonyms, as 1” éy dé rH diraderdia Thy ayarny, 1 Krjow Kar 
éxhoynv, 2 omirot kai pdwot, 3\* dowiroe Kal auounror. The 
only triplets I have noticed in 2 Peter are the three examples of 
judgment in 2**, and the constituents of the Cosmos (odpavol, 
oTouveta, yh) in 31°. 

I have alluded to the influence of rhythmical considerations on 
the choice and order of words in my edition of the epistle of 
St. James (pp. cexxvi foll.). As examples of fine rhythm I would 
cite 2P. 1% od yap cecodicpévors piOous eEaxorovOnheavtes | 


1 See the quotations in the Index, 
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eyvopicapey bplv Tv ToD KUplou pav | OUvapiy Kal wapovclav 
| @XA’  ewowrar = yevnOévtes ; Ths éxelvou peyarevoTyTos ||! 
apov yap ; tapa @ecod warpos | Tey Kal Sdd€av | davis 
évexGetons Ttoidede ind Tijs peyarorperots Sd£ns || ‘O vids 
Hou | 0 ayanntos pou | obdtds éotw, where the alliteration in m, p 
(8, &), and s may be noted. An equally fine rhythm is to be found 
in 17" Kai éxouev BeBardtepov Tov mpodytiKdy dOyor | @ KAWS 
moveiTe mpooéxovtes | Os AUYVH PaivovTs ev alyunpo Tore | Ews 
od nuépa Siavydon | cal dwopdpos avateldy , ev tals Kapdiats 
vpov ||. It will be observed that in this and the following verses 
the rhythmical effect is enhanced by the alliteration in p andl, I 
cannot go into further details here, but those who have an ear for 
beautiful rhythm should read aloud 2*® and 3%; also Jude 
vv. 20, 21 wpeis S€ ayarntoi | erotxodomodytes éavtod’s TH 
ayloTaTn wuav mioter| ev mvevtmaTe aylw mpocevydpevor | 
éauTous év ayarn Oeod typycate | tpocdexduevor TO édEos TOD 
Kupiov nav ,; Inood Xpictod | eis fwrv ai@roy ||, where there is a 
marked alliteration in p, as also in v. 3. Another peculiarity in 
Jude is the rhyme in v. 8 cdpxa pév miaivovcer, KupidTnTa 
Se det odaty, ddEas dé Prachnwodcey, and in vw. 10 and 11: 


doa pev ovK oldaciv, Bracdnwodatv, doa Se... émi- 
oTavTat, év tovtos dbcipovTat oval avtots btL.. . érr0- 
pevOnaoav kai... é&exv@nyaav. We may compare the 


occasional iambic fragments to be found in 2 P. as 1” roy 
mpopyntixov Aoyov, ev avypunpe ToT@, nuépa Siavydon, 2* eis 
kplow typovpévous, 28 nucpav e& iuépas, uyny Ssixalav, 2” 
KvALowa BopBopov, as to which see a note by Canon KE. L. Hicks 
in C.R. iv. 49, Dr. Bigg’s Commentary, p. 227. Cf also Deane’s 
Book of Wisdom, p. 28. 


Criticisms on the Style and Vocabulary of 2 Peter considered. 


We have seen that in some respects, notably in the use of the 
article, the style of 2 P. is more classical than that of most of the 
books of the N.T. So also as to the use of the genitive absolute, 
of the negatives, the attraction of the relative, and such idiomatic 
phrases as Kad@s mo.eite mpocéyovtes 1”, Kal auto Tovto 6é 1’, 
nuépay && rjuépas 28, 7a mpos Conv 1%, 7d Ths wapormlas 272, &ws 
0d Siavydon 1, ad’ Fs exoumAOnoay 34, ep Soov iui 1™, and 

1 T use the half stroke, the stroke, and the double stoke to mark an ascending 
scale of the rhythmical pause, 
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the subjunctive after Wa and ov py. Generally speaking, I think 
the writer’s command of grammar is quite up to the usual level of 
the N.T, On the other hand, his style suffers from such defects as 
the non-use of the particle wév, and of the articular infinitive ; but 
I do not think it deserves the severe censures that have sometimes 
been passed upon it. Dr. Chase, who is more moderate than 
others, condemns, as solecisms, P.’s.use of Bréupa, kavoovobat, 
LeaAAIT@, py}unv Tovetcbat, Tapecpépw, povy. Taking these 
in order, we must allow that, if we retain the old reading, and the 
old translation of 28, Bréupate yap Kal aKoh 0 SiKatos éyKaToLKOv 
év abrois ... wuxny Sixalav avouois Epyous ¢Bacdvev (‘ For that 
righteous man dwelling among them vexed his righteous soul, in 
seeing and hearing, with their unlawful deeds’), BAéuparte will bear 
a sense for which no precedent can be found; but, if we omit the 
article before 8¢cavos with WH. and B, and translate aspectu et auditu 
Justus with the Vulgate, we get rid of the difficulty. The objec- 
tion to cavaodopar is that it is elsewhere used only of fever, but 
the same objection might be made to the word cavyatifw, which 
also is commonly used of fever in profane Greek, but occurs four 
times in the N.T. (Mt. 13°, Mk. 4° Apoc. 16%°) of external 
heat, as in Epict. i. 6. 26 év ’Odvpuria 8 od Kavpariferbe ; ov 
otevoywpeioGe ; A similar explanation may be given of 
puynunv ouicbac in 1% If we translate this with the 
A.V. ‘to have these things in remembrance, we give an 
unusual, but (as I have endeavoured to show in my note) 
not an impossible sense to the phrase. I think however 
that we may take it in its ordinary sense ‘to practise the mention 
(or ‘to make your mention’) of these things after my death.’ With 
regard to peddjow (1"), I agree with Dr. Field in thinking that 
it makes no sense here, and that it has probably been written by 
error for the rare perjow ‘I will take care to. Two objections 
are taken to the phrase oovdyv rapercevéyxavtes (1) that the verb 
regularly used in periphrasis with oaovdijy is the middle eiopé- 
peo Oar, and (2) that, in the compound zrapevoépw, apd must mean 
‘secretly,’ asin rapeoedinoayv Jude v. 4 and rapeodEovow 2 P. 21, 
As to the second objection, zrapa in composition is not limited to the 
meaning ‘secretly ;’ cf. Rom, 5° yduos rapero#dOev ‘ the law came 
in beside,’ and see Schweighiuser Lex, Polyb. under TApEeLcayo. 
Compare algo the compounds apecBadr\o, maperodéxoman, 
Trapeappew, maperovéew and other compounds quoted in my note on 
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2 P. 1°. As to the voice, in Hellenistic Greek the force of the middle 
was very much forgotten, as we may see from the forms o7ov- 
ddow and éwdyovtes quoted above (pp. xlviii f.) from this epistle ; 
and the parallels there adduced show that even writers of the best 
period did not shrink from using the active, where later Atticists 
insisted on the middle. The objection made to ¢wv%} is that, 
whereas it properly means ‘an irrational cry,’ it is used in 
2 P. 1% of the divine utterance at the Transfiguration. This 
account of wv however only applies when it is contrasted 
with Aoyos, as in Ignat. Rom. 2: by itself Pwr stands not only 
for the bare sound, but also for the significant utterance, as in the 
Homeric ®s dpa evycer, and even for the thought apart from 
the utterance, as in Plato Protag. 341 B tyv YipwviSov doviv 
‘the saying of Simonides,’ Epict. iv. 1. 32 (after a quotation from 
Diogenes) todr’ got édrevOépov avdpos dwovy, Plut. Mor. 106 B 
évTavla ap Tis EXKUoELE THY TOD YwKpaToUs hovijy, ei cvvercevéy- 
Katey els TO KOLVOY TAS ATUYlas MaTE SveAéoOa TO icov ExacTor, 
aopévous av Tovs TAElovs Tas éavT@V AaBovtas aedOeiv. So 
Acts 1377 ayvoncavtes Tas havas TOV TpodnTay Tas KaTa Ta 
caBBatov avaywookopévas, Gen. 45" dceBonOn 7) dwvi (R.V. ‘the 
fame thereof) eis Tov otxov Papaw, Aéyovtes OTe “Hxacw ot 
aderdoi lwan®d. 

Another word which has caused offence is wummalov. It is 
certainly not a common word ; and if the use of uncommon words 
is to be imputed as a crime, then the author of 2 P. must be found 
guilty of this crime along with many of the greatest writers of all 
ages and countries. But such criticism is surely somewhat 
pedantic. What Englishman, writing naturally, ever stops to ask 
whether the word which occurs to him is to be found in a 
dictionary? Knowing himself to be a living embodiment of his 
native tongue, not bound by any external code, he fearlessly uses 
whatever expression may be needed to make his meaning clear to 
himself aud to his readers. In the next place our record of the 
Greek of the first two centuries is very far from complete. Hence 
all we have to ask in reference to any unusual expression is simply 
(1) Was the idea worth expressing? (2) Couid it have been better 
expressed in any other way? In 2 P. 1° rupdds éoriv poo ton, 
the last word defines or limits the first : he who is without the virtues 
mentioned in 15” is blind, or, to put it more exactly, is short-sighted ; 
he cannot see the things of heaven, though he may be quick enough 
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in regard to worldly matters. Cf. what is said of the libertines in 2”. 
The same characteristic is noted in Plato Rep. vi. 508 C auBdver- 
rover Kai éyyds palvovras tupr4r, but pvw7alwy gives a more 
exact expression of a finer thought, A similar criticism has been 
passed upon what appears to me an even more effective phrase, 
dfOarpovs EyovTEs METTOUS poryanisos (2!*). In the note I have 
compared the saying of Timaeus ov« &fy xopas év Tois Oupacw 
ExeLy, ara Topvas, Which gives the-origin of poryarioos in. 2p a 
and the quotation from Arcesilaus, ‘ oculos inlecebrae voluptatisque 
plenos, which supplies the remaining words opOarmovs pertovs 
in the phrase of 2 P. Other words of extreme rarity are 
napadpovia, é&épaua, Taprapow, cvAtc 40s on which see explanatory 
notes. The first is an irregular derivative from mapaddpov instead 
of the ordinary zapadpovno.s. It was probably used in 2 P. 21° 
for the sake of the assonance with zrapavopia (édeyEw éxyev idias 
mapavomias: Umolvy.ov apwvoy ... ExWAVTEY THY TOD TpOpHTOU 
mapappoviav). The second takes the place of éwerov in the 
quotation from Prov. 2644. The verb é£epaw is used by Aquila in 
translating the same word, and the cognates direpdw, éEepaw are 
comparatively common.t The simple verb taptapow occurs 
elsewhere only in Amphilochius (A.D. 370), the compound xata- 
Taptapow is found in Sext. Empir. The substantive taptapos 
occurs more than once in the LXX. and in Philo and Josephus, and 
is not unfrequent in later Christian writings. «vAtopos is found 
in Theodotion’s version of Prov. 2¥. 

One reason for the use of these out-of-the-way forms may have 
been the desire of euphony, as wapad¢povia to correspond with 
Tmapavoula. So é&épaya gives a better rhythm than éuerov, and 
kudtopov than kiduow in 2”, Kiwv émictpéyras éml 7rd iSc0v 
eEépapa, kai “Ts Novoapévyn eis KuALcpOv BopBopov. So too the 
word taptapécas contributes greatly to the fine rhythmical 
effect of 2*°. What should be our judgment as to this attention 
to rhythm? If it involves disregard for the thought, if it 
endangers exactness and clearness of statement, or weakens 
the expression of emotion, simply in order to gratify the ear, 
we must allow that, in matters of importance, such a want of 
seriousness would very much lower our opinion of the writer: 


1 Tf the late Bp. Wordsworth is right in supposing that the proverb in 2 P, 22 
is an inexact quotation of two iambic lines 
cis 1Stov e&dpap’ emorpevas Kbwr, 
Aeroupevn O Gs eis nbALoua BopBdpov, 
this would account for two out of these rare words. 
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but take such a case as our English Prayer book, who could dispute 
that the thought is made more, not less impressive, from the per- 
fection of the rhythm? There is no inconsistency between the 
two. Noble thought naturally tends to clothe itself in noble form, 
as we see in the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, and in St. James (see p. ccxxvili of my Introduction to the 
latter). The difficulty which many of us have found in using the 
Revised Version arises just from this cause, that the form does not 
correspond to the thought. The general effect is at times weakened 
or destroyed by too close attention to insignificant detail, and by 
the erroneous assumption that every word or construction in one 
language must have an exact correspondence in another. 

It may be worth while just to run through the rest of the words 
which are found in 2 P. and in no other book of the N.T. Some 
of these are common in ordinary Greek, such as ddwous, dual%s, 
atopetyw, apyéw, BopBopos, BpaduTns, Eéxactote, émdyyerpa, 
erToTTNS, KATAKAVE@, ANON, pweyadrompeTTHs, péyloTos, ulacpa, 
punpin, oulyrn, Tapavoula, TLacTOS, cELpa, ToLdTSe, Ds, wa dopos, 
the wonder being, not why they are used in 2 P., but why they are 
excluded from the rest of the N.T. Some are classical but rare, 
as éveatotxéw, Todkpntys. Others are fairly common in post- 
Aristotelian Greek, as a@ecpos (Diod. Plut. Macc.), dkatdmavetos 
(Polyb. Plut.), dvavyafo, xara, evtpupaw, éEaxorovbew, éridvass, 
icdTiuos, TrapeLadyw, omidos, TaXLvos, Teppdw. Some bear an 
unusual sense, as avxunpos, usually ‘dry’ and ‘squalid,’ used (not 
in 2 P. only) for ‘dark’; papos an old word for ‘blame, used 
in 2 P. in the sense of ‘blemish,’ which it bears in the LXX.; so 
duopnrtos, used in Homer and elsewhere for ‘ unblamable, means 
‘unblemished’ in 2 P; orpeSd0ow,an old word meaning to ‘twist’ or 
«wrench, used here metaphorically of wilful misinterpretation ; 
oTnpiywos used of planetary stations (Diod. and Plut.), of rhetorical 
pauses (Dionys. H.), is used metaphorically of moral steadfastness 
in 2 P. Among very rare words found in 2 P. may be mentioned 
doTHpixTos, apparently found elsewhere only) in Longinus ii; 
but its use is really involved in that of orypifa, just as much as 
that of any particular part of the verb would be ; Svavorntos nue, 
and Diog. L.; édey€us LXX. and Philostr. 5 eprrauypovn am.dey. ; 
puwacpds found elsewhere only in Wisdom and 1 Macc., Pest. Lew 
17, Test. Benj. 8; ddé&yas occurs only thrice elsewhere ; pougndov 
twice, see notes; yevdodSdcxahos apparently first used in 2.P., 
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found in later writers. If we read weAjow with Dr. Field in 
2 P. 112, we have another extremely rare word to add to our list. 
We have also to take account of such rare constructions as a7ropevyo 
with the genitive in 14, though it is joimed to the ordinary accusa- 
tive in 2)8 and 2%; Bpaddve followed by émrayyerias (3°) and 
dxatdravatos followed by dmwaptias (24), both being classified 
above under the ‘genitive of the sphere. The combination of 
positive and superlative in 14 ra ripia Kai péyiora is rare but, as 
is shown in the note, not unparalleled in classical writings. 

Looking back on this list, we must certainly allow that 2 P. has 
an unusual percentage of out-of-the-way expressions. Of these some 
appear to me to be justifiable and convenient, such as dxatamavotTos, 
aotnpixtos, Sutvontos, éheyEéss, porxyanis, oTNpLymLos, Yrevdoo.oa- 
oKkaXos ; some to be unnecessary, such as the Hebraic éurauypovn 
and perhaps cavootve@at, which however does not read to me like 
an invention, but rather like a colloquialism or provincialism. 
porfndov is a poetical word, which may be compared with the phrase 
UTrépoyKa partavdtntos (2)8) and was perhaps borrowed from Lyco- 
phron, or possibly from some Jewish or Christian poet of the time. 
I contess I see nothing in these peculiarities which should much 
affect our view of the value of 2 P., or which would in the least 
degree determine our judgment as to the merit of some new 
papyrus from Egypt, if they had been found there for the first 
time. 

In any case we find many parallels to these peculiarities of 2 P. 
in the list given below (pp. lxx f.) of words occurring in 1 P., which 
are not found elsewhere inthe N.T. Such are a\XorpioericKoros, 
GVAXUTLS, AVEKNANHTOS, GTrpoTwTOAnUTTMS, SedoEacmEevN, eyKop- 
Boopat, éumdoxny, érepotnua, mepiOecrs, cuvmpecBvTepos. And 
the same holds good of St. Paul and of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
If these latter neologisms cause no difficulty, why should 
those of 2 Peter? The truth is, each neologism must be tested 
and judged by itself. It is not the part of wisdom to refuse to 
listen to a prophet, or indeed to a poet or a philosopher, because 
he may not confine himself strictly to the language of common life. 

What must, I think, be regarded as a fault is the vagueness and 
ambiguity which run through so much of the epistle, partly in the 
use of pronouns, of which I have spoken above, partly in particles, 
C9. os in) 15, which in my opinion refers to what precedes ;. but 
there is something to be said for putting a full stop at the end of 
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the preceding verse, and a comma at the end of the 4th verse. So 
in the use of prepositions, we have éy éuyydécet in (12, 2°), dua 
Ths éemiyvoocews (1°), eis THY ériyvwow (18) where it may be 
puzzling to catch the precise shade of meaning. If we read with 
WH. oc S0&ns in 13, we have a succession of four phrases introduced 
by dva—bia rijs erriyvdcews Tod Kadécavtos Huds Sia SdEns Kad 
apeThs, 0 Ov TA péyiota errayyédkpata SedSdpyntat, wa Sud 
TovTwy yévnabe Oeias Kowevol Picews, and it is difficult to get a 
clear conception of this quadruple causal relation. In the next 
clause amoduyovtes Tis ev TH Koomy ev éeriOupia POopas, the first 
ev has a local, the second a causative sense. Again, the sense 
varies in 1 Sixasov ryobpar, ep’ cov cipl év TOUTS TO OKNVOMATL, 
Siveyeiper twas év vropvyicer, 2” év ols ayvoodow Bracdnuodrtes, 
év TH POopa aitav POapycovtat, 2° Seredfovaw ev émiOvpiacs 
Tous €v wavy avactpepomévous, 31 (émictodas) év ais Sieyetpw 
Upaov év UTopvncer THY dsavorav. The force of the repeated év 8é 
in 1°? is not clear. So the meaning of d:4 in 35° ovpavol joav 
éxtranat kal yh €& VdaTtos Kal &0 Udatos cvvertaca TH TOD Ocod 
Noy: dv av 6 TOTE Kdcpmos Batt KaTakrAvobels ar@XeTO is not 
easy to make out. I think that in the former verse it is equivalent 
to wetaév, in the latter the plural oy is so ambiguous that it seems 
necessary to read 6v, referring to the preceding Adyw. In 1” 
govis évexOeions tro THs peyadorpetrois S0&ns we should 
probably read azo. In 3? Blass thinks it necessary to insert dca 
after THs, ‘the Lord’s command given through the apostles.’ In 
3¢ the repeated azo gives two superior limits, the disappearance 
of the ‘ fathers’ (itself a very ambiguous term) and the foundation 
of the world. The excessive and sometimes not very perspicuous 
use of prepositions and the predilection for long complicated 
sentences are not confined to 2 P, Both are marked features of 1 P. 
and of the Pauline epistles, especially those to the Romans and 
Ephesians. 

There is much dispute as to the meaning of orovyeta in 31012, of 
dpery in 12 and 1%, and as to the force of raXuv7 in 1% and 2', whether 
it should be translated ‘sudden’ or ‘speedy,’ also as to the allusion 
contained in the words caOas> 6 KUptos edjdwoév wot. In I* are 
we to take SeSHpynrar as passive or middle? The latter is in 

accordance with SeSmpnuévys in 1, the former makes better sense. 
Tn 13 is 6 xadécas to be understood of God or of Christ? How 
are we to understand tas dowrras ypadas (3°)? In 1”, ev 7H 
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mapovon adnOeia should we read wapado0eion with Spitta ? In 
218 how is Tods ddlyws drropevyovtas Tods év mAaVy avarTpEpo- 
pévous related to the words which follow (22°), dmropuydovtes TH 
pido pata TOU Koo Lou ? 

I must refer to my notes for the questions which have been 
raised as to the interpretation of 11 rots iodtipov NaXodow iat 
év Suxavoovvyn ToD Ocod Huov, 21 Tov ayopacavta avtovs Sea7oTHV 
dpvovpevot, 2! SoEas Bracdnpodvtes, 1 &yowev BeBarorepov TOV 
mpopytixov doyov, 1! &ws oF Huipa Siavyacy Kat pwodopos 
dvateinn, 3'8 eis juépay at@vos. 

Sometimes the difficulty lies in determining the construction, as 
in 218 Seredova év ériOupiats capKos doedyelats: does capKos 
depend on the preceding or on the following word? In 3° Aav@aver 
avtovs TovTo OérxovtTas is TodTo subject to AavOdve or object to 
Gérxovtas? In 3’ reOnoavpicpévos ciciv trupl THpovpevor Eis Huépav 
xpioews, on which of the participles does wupi depend? The 
difficulties culminate in 21°18, which might seem to be intentionally 
left obscure. For an attempt to deal with them I must refer to 
my notes, but I will add a further remark about the remarkable 
antithetical phrase advcovpevor pwrcov adixias. This evidently 
refers on to Balaam in 2%, who was tempted to do wrong by the 
rewards offered by Balak, but afterwards missed those rewards 
on account of his failure to curse Israel. It must however 
have some connexion with 2!, which speaks of brute beasts 
born for capture and destruction, and it would seem that the bait, 
which brings about their death, is compared to the pleasures of 
sin by which the libertines are tempted to their own ruin (ef. 
derXeafovow in 2'*18), The instinct of animals leads them to be 
caught and killed by other animals or by man. Man, the rational 
animal, definitely aiming at pleasure, wealth, or power, by doing 
what he knows to be wrong, is cheated of the reward of his 
iniquity, like Ahab or Macbeth, by the inevitable law of retribu- 
tion: 7 émiOupia cvdraBodoa Ttikter duaptiav, ) 88 duaptia 
amotereaOeioa droxvel Odvarov. The meaning of the words 
aoikia, adixéw is a little forced for the sake of the antithesis. 

I am far from saying that there is nothing to counterbalance the 
obscurities of our Epistle. Perhaps no part of it has given 
occasion for more discussion than the passage on prophecy, espe- 
cially those words of deep meaning which Dr. Arnold has made the 
foundation of his lectures on the subject, taca mpodnreca ypadis 
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idtas émidtcews ov yivetat ob yap Oednparte avOpeomou nvéxOn 
mpopyteta woré. For brevity and for profundity, it seems to me, 
these words are not unworthy of the Apostle in whose name they 
are written. So other phrases to which objection has been taken 
as obscure seem to me full of instruction for those who will take 
the pains to think over them. I would instance especially 1*+, 
where the calling of the Lord is said to have conie through the 
goodness which shone out in His life and character, and which is 
the living source of all the promises. 


f2 


CHAPTER IV 
RELATION BETWEEN 1 PETER AND 2 PETER 


JEROME remarks on the difference between the two epistles 
which bear the name of St. Peter in his Script. Hecles. 1: ‘Scripsit 
Petrus duas epistolas quae catholicae nominantur, quarum secunda 
a plerisque eius esse negatur propter stili cum priore dissonantiam_’ ; 
and again in his letter to Hedibia (Hpist. cxx. cap. 11): ‘Duae 
epistolae quae feruntur Petri stilo inter se et charactere discrepant 
structuraque verborum. Ex quo intellegimus pro necessitate 
rerum diversis eum usum interpretibus.’ That Peter made use of 
an interpreter is asserted by Papias, who reports (ap. Eus. H#. 
iii. 39) that John the Elder used to say Mdpxos pév épynvevtns 
Ilérpov yevopevos boa éuvnuovevoe axpiB@s eyparpev, ov pévTou | 
tafe. ta bd Xptotod 1) reXOévTa 1 MpaxOévta: ovTE yap 
HKOUGE TOD KUplov OTE TrapnKoAOVOnaeV avT@. So Irenaeus iii. 1 
(after the death of Peter and Paul in Rome) Mdpxos, 6 paOnrijs 
kal épunvevtns Iétpov, kal avtos ta bre Iétpov knpvocopeva 
eyypapas auiv mapadédwxe. To the same effect Clement of 
Alexandria in the Sixth Book of the Hypotyposes (ap. Eus. HE. ii. 
15) says tocodto 8 ééhapnpev tails Ta axpoatay tod Ilérpov 
dtavolais edoeBelas éyyos, ws pn TH elodrat ixavds éyew 
apKetaOat axon pndé TH aypady Tod Oeiov KnpvypaTos Sid8acKarla 
mapaxdyjaeot S€ mavtolas MdpKov, ob Td evayyéduov wipers 
axodovOov dvra Iétpov Muraphaat ws dv Kal dia ypadis Sorépvnua 
THs Sua NOYoU mapadobeians adtois Katareiyrou (2 KaTanrelat) 
Sackadtas, a ™ por epoy Te aveivar } KaTepydcacOa Tov avdpa, 
Kal TaUVTN aitiovs yevéoOar Ths TOD Aeyomuévou Kata Mdpxov 
evayyertou ypadhs (cf. 2 Pet. 1). And Tertullian (Adv. Mare 
iv. 5): ‘Marcus quod edidit Evangelium Petri affirmatur awe 
interpres Marcus.’ We read of another interpreter of Peter named 
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Glaucias, by whom Basileides claimed to have been taught (Clem. 
Al. Strom. vii. § 106). 

Do the facts then confirm the idea that, on the supposition of 
both epistles being written by the same person, the author in 
writing them made use of different interpreters to put his ideas 
into Greek, whether by way of revision of his own rough draft, 
or in regard to the entire Greek rendering of what he may have 
uttered or written in Aramaic? We will begin with instances of 
likeness in the vocabulary employed. 

2 P 1? yapis vpiv Kal eipnvyn mrANOvvGedn, is found also in 1 P 12, 
2 P 13 rod Karécavtos Huds iSia 86€y may be compared with 
LP 1* cata tov carécavta jpds aytov, ib. 2° tod é« oKédtovs 
Umas KanNécarTos eis TO Oavpactov avTovd das, ib. 274, 3° eis TodTO 
exrnOnte, ib. 51° 6 Karécas buds eis THY aiwvioy adtod bo£av, 
2P 1” BeBalav tpav thy KrHowW Kal exroyhv ToLetc Oat, cf. 1 P 1} 
ExNEKTOLs TapeTLOnpmots, 24 mapa Oe@ exrexTOs, 2° yévos exrexTOv. 
2 P 17! ob yap Oernpate avOpa@rou nvéxOn mpodytela moté, ara 

.. €XaAncav ard Oeod avOpwro1, cf. 1 P 2% ottws early 70 
GéXnpma Tod Bcod, 3" ef Oédou TO OéAnpa TOd Ded, 4? Oernjpate Oeod 
Tov érridotTrov Bid@aat Xpovov, 4. Kata TO OéAnpa TOD Oeod. 2 P 28 
derealovow év émiOupiats capKos aoedyelats, ib. 2? soAdol 
éEaxoXovOyjoovely avtav tails acedyelats, cf. 1 P 4° wemopevpévovs 
év doedyelats, émiOvpiats. 2 P 1 éromtas yevnOévtes Tis 
éxelvou peyanevoTntos, cf. 1 P 2” iva éx Tay Kadav Epywv ero TEv- 
ovtes S0Edowas Tov Oedv, 3? erromtevovTes THY AyVY avactpopyy 
vuav. 2 P 3 domros cal duopuntot, 1 P 1 dwapos Kai dominos. 
2 P 2" geataravetous dpaptias, cf. 1 P 41 wéravtat apaptias. 

Other resemblances may be more summarily given. 

dyardo 2P (1),1P (4). dyarn 2P(1),1 P (3). ayamrnros 
2 (G), 1 P (2). dyeos 2 P (5), 1 P (8). adedpos Dee lees (1). 
ddicos 2P (1), 1P (1). def 2P(1),1 P(1). aicdv 2 P (1), TAP): 
- aiévios 2 P (1), 1 P (1). drrOeva 2 P (2),1 P (1). adryOys 2 P (1), 
1P (1). duapria 2 P(1),1P (6). dpaprdve 2 P (1), 1P (1). 
avaatpépopat 2 P (1), 1 P (1). dvactpody 2 P (2), 1 P (6), only 
five times besides in the whole N.T. dvOpwzros 2 P (4), IP (5). 
amd0ects 2 P (1), 1 P (1), nowhere else in N.T. azroAdvpe 
2P(2),1P(1). dperj 2P (3),1 P (1) pl. only once besides in 
NT. doejs 2 P (2), 1 P (1). doéryerm 2 P (3), 1 P (1). 
domtros 2 P (1), 1 P (1), only twice besides in NZD. avtaver 
2 P (1), 1 P (1). Praodnpéo 2 P (3), 1 P (1). yoors 
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2P(3),1P (1). ypady 2 P (2),1 PC). ypado 2 P (2), 3 eae 
Seomdrnys 2 P (1) of God, 1 P (1) of man. 8dow 2 P (1s IAPC 
Sidvora 2 P(1),1P (1). Sieavos 2 P (4), 1 P CB). dixatoovvyn 
2P (4), 1P (2). 8&6 2P(8),1P (1). defa 2P(5),1P (10). 
Soddos 2 P (2), 1 P (1). Svvapis 2 P (3), 1 P (2). eipjnvn 2 P (2), 
1 P (3).—éerlrre 2. P (1), 1.P (1). érxevdepia 2 P (1), 1 P (1). 
émOupia 2P (4),1 P (4). émiotpépo 2 P(1), 1P (1). epyov 
2 P (2),1 P (2). &cxaros 2 P (2),1 P.(2). edpioxopar 2 P (24), 
1 P (2). Cas 2P(1),1P (2). jpépa 2 P (11), 1 P (3). Oé&rAnpa 
2P(1),1P (4). 0éo02P (1), 1P @). sos 2 P (7), 1 P (2). 
loyds 2P(1),1P (1). xa@ds2P(2),1P (1). xaréw 2 P (1), 
1P (6). «apSla 2P (2),1 P(3). «Arérrns 2P(1),1P (1). xowvwvos 
2P(1),1P (1). xcoplfopas 2P(12),1P (2). Kxoopos 2 PG), 
1 P (8). xpetrrov 2P(1),1 P (1). xpiua 2 P (1),1 PC). eriots 
2P (1), LP (1). rAaréo 2 P (2), 1 P (2). AapSava.2 ey 
1P(1). Aas 2P(1),1 P (2). Adyos 2 P (4),1P (7). paxpo- 
Qupla. 2B: (hk) LP C)x olde 2:P* (3), 1 P42 Carice erate 
1 Pi(1).. ot8é 2P 1) 1P OS: sotpavoss, 2 Po) iar. 
2P (5), 1 P (1). oftas 2 P (2), 1 P@).. ed@arpos 2 EXD), 
1P (1). rapadsidwps 2 P(2),1 P (1). wrapépyouas 2 P (1), 1 P (1). 
metpaowos 2P(1),1P (2). wiotis 2 P(2),1 P (5). wravadopar 
2-P (1), 1P (1). “wikndive 2.P (), 1 P (De Srreiasz Ea 
1P (8). sopedouar 2 P (2),1 P (3). woré 2 P (2), 1 P (3). aod 
2P(1),1P (1). wpoywoornw2P (1),1 P (1). mpodyrns 2 P (2), 
1P (Ll): -wpdrey 2 P (2)x1 P (1). wip 2 P C), 1 Pid) spa 
2 .P.(1),1P (2)... odp& 2. P (2), 1. Pa(Z).. exorog 2. PA) Pa 
otnpito 2 P (1),1 P (1). cupBaivw 2P (1), 1 PC). cornpia 
2P(1),1P (4). sréevas2 P yb PQ). ra 20) es 3: 
ricoy 2 P (1), 1 P 1). ddep 2: P (2), 1 Pee aes area io 
1P(1). gatvw act, 2 P (1), m1 P (1). dépopar 2 P (4), 1 P (A). 
prraderdia 2 P (2),1 P (1). xdpes 2 P (2), 1 P (10). Total 100. 

Words used in 1 P not in 2 Pl 

ayalos (7), ayaboroéw (4), *ayaborola (1), *ayaorrotds (1), 
ayarhuaw (3), dyidfo (1), dysacuds (1), dyvitw (1), ayvos 
(1), ayvoa (1), ayvwota (1), *aderddrns (2), adiews (1), *48or05 
(1), aOémeros (1), alua (2), *aicypoxepdas (1), aicyvvopat (1), 
aitéw (1), axpoywviaios (1), aAArwv (4), *adXoTploeia Kors 


? Words to which * is prefixed are not found in the N.T. except in 1 P. 
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(1), *apwapdvrivos (1), *audpavtos (1), duaptwrds (1), apiavtos 
(1), auvos (1), duwpos (1), dvayyé\ro (1), *avayevrvaw (2), 
*avayxacta@s (1), *avafovvupe (1), *avarravopat (1), dvdotacus 
(2), avahépw (2), *avayvors (1), *avexdaddnTOos (1), avev (2), avnp 
(3), avOioTnps (1), dvOos (2), dvOpwmuvos (1), dvri (1), avriédtK0s 
(1), *avtiroSopéw (1), avtitadacopat (1), avtituros (1), GVUTFOKPLTOS 
(1), aara€ (1), arrevOéw (4), arretréw (1), amrexdéyouds (1), aréexo m. 
(1), amvotéw (1), *asroylvopar (1), darodiSwpe (2), aTrodoKkymate 
(2), amo@vijcKxw (1), aroxad’rre (3), droxddruWis (3), aronoyia 
(1), *amovéuw (1), arooté\re (1), drroriPewar (1), *ampoocwmTo- 
AnumTos (1), apyvpsov (1), apxetds (1), dpre (2), *aptuyévynros (1), 
*apyirroiunv (1), apyomar (1), aoOerrs (1), dowdfopat (2), dowria 
(1), appev (1), apOaptos (3), Bamticpa (1), Bacireds (2), 
Baoinrevos (1), *Biow (1), BovrAnpa (1), Bpépos (1), yada (1), 
yévos (1), yevouas (1), yAdooa (1), yoyyvopos (1), ypnyopéw (1), 
yuvn (3), *yuvarxetos (1), ywvia (1), dénors (1), déov (1), Se€sa 
(1), duaBoros (1), Siaxovéw (3), Svacrropa (1), dvasdfw (1), dexalws 
(1), dcoTe (3), du@Kw (1), SoKiuadfw (1), doxipsov (1), Soros (3), 
dogalw (4), eyyifw (1), éyetpw (1), *éyxouBoopuar (1), eOvos (3), 
elOmAoXaTpla (1), cite (2), Exaatos (2), éxdixnors (1), éxEnréw (1), 
exxrlva (1), éxrexTos (4), Exovaims (1), *éxrevys (1), éxTevds 
(1), €Xeéw (2), EXeos (1), EAeVMepos (1), EAm’fw (2), EXmis (3), 
*éumnroxn (1), *évdvors (1), eyeort@ (1), evvora (1), evtipos (2), 
év@muov (1), *eEayyédr@ (1), *eEepavvdw (1), eEovaia (1), éEwbev 
(1), érravos (2), éraxodov0éw (1), *érepwtnua (1), érnpedfw (1), 
émveixns (1), émiOupéw (1), emrexarém (1), *érixdduppa (1), 
*érinovtos (1), *émipaptupéwm (1), émsroéw (1), émipimtw 
(1), émucxoréw (1), émioxomy (1), éricKoros (1), emvrenew (1), 
érroixodopéw (1), *érromtevw (2), épavvdw (1), érorpos (2), eTOL HOS 
(1), ebayyerdfouar (3), edayyédsov (1), edroyéw (1), edAoyNTOS (1), €v- 
Noyia (1), ebrpoadextos (1), edowdayxvos (1), Saw (7), Epor7s Gh); 
Enréw (2), Sworroréw (1), year (1), novos (1), Oavarow (1), Oav- 
paces (1), Oemertow (1), Api (1), Ovala (1), idopat EL), pierarcue 
(2), (uareov (1), tote (1), tyvos (1), eaBo (1), Kaipos (4), Kaci (2); 
kaxotrovém (1), Kaxomrotes (3), KaKds (4), Kaxow (1), Kados (3), 
KarvrTo (1), KataBory (1), Katarcyive (1), KaTaKupleve 
(1), catararéo (2), kavadarla (1), catarive (1), Kataprico (L); 
katacKkevdtw (1), catepydlopas (1), Kepdaivw (1), cepars (1), KN- 
pioow (1), «Berds (1), *eréos (1), «Anpovouew (1), «Anpovomea - 
KMpos (1), orvavéw (1), Korapifw (1); Korpew (1), *xparavos (1), 
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patos (2), Kpive (4), epumros (1), *eriotns (1), Kaos (1), dew (1), 
rlOos (5), AoylGomar (1), Aoyexos (1), AOYLov (1), Aovdopéw (1), 
Agidopla (1), Auméw (1), AV (1), ANUTPOOMaL (1), paKap.os (2), 
pdptus (1), wdracos (1), méree (1), pévea (2), Hepyva (1), wndé 
(3), pndets (1), pyéte (1), mores (1), povor (1), oles (1), 
vexpos (4), véos (1), vipo (3), EeviSw (2), Eévos (1), Enpatvw (1), 
Evrov (1), oleérys (1), ofxodopéw (2), otKovojos (1), oixos (2), 
*olvopruyla (1), dxTw (1), drdyos (4), ofotos (3), *ouoppav (1), 
dverditw (1), dvoua (2), *omdrtCowat (1), drs (1), opaw (1), dads 
(1), ods (1), rdOnua (4), mapaxaréw (3), tapaxvTTo (1), wapati- 
Ont (1), waperiSnpos (2), maporxia (1), rdpocxos (1), waayo (12), 
*natporapddotos (1), mavw (2), wéumw (1), mepiéeyw (1), 
*creplOears (1), repiratéw (1), wepemoinous (1), wétpa (1), recTevo 
(3), motos (8), wdHO0s (1), mvevpatixds (2), motxiros (2), 
rowmaivw (1), mounv (1), rotuviov (2), wotes (2), roduteArrs (1), 
morvtipos (1), *aroros (1), mpav's (1), rpavirns (1), rperButepos 
(2), wpoBarov (1), rpoyvacts (1), *rpodvpas (1), *rpopaptipopat 
(1), wpocdye (1), rpocépyopuae (1), rpocKxoppa (1), rpooKdrre (1), 
mpoawrrov (1), mpdotepov (1), mpopyntevm (1), *rronows (1), rUpwors 
(1), pavticpos (1), *p¥zros (1), capxuxds (1), *oPevdw (1), cxdvdarov 
(1), oxedos (1), cKxodds (1), *orropad (1), orepeds (1), ctépavos 
(1), oropa (1), otpatevopar, (1), *ovprraOys (1), cuveidnors (3), 
*cuvexdextos (1), cuvKdnpovopmos (1), *cvvorxéw (1), *ovvmpec- 
Butepos (1), cvvexnuatifopar (1), cvvtpéxyw (1), cfm (2), copa 
(1), cwoppovéw (1), tarrevvos (1), rarevodpoavyy (1), *ratrewddpav 
(1), razrevvdw (1), rapdoow (1), *rede/ws (1), TédAOS (4), Ted (2), 
tovvartiov (1), Tuos (1), brraKor (3), UraKxovw (1), drepéyw (1), 
Umepynpavos (1), *varoypappos (1), Urdxpiots (1), *5crodupardvw (1), 
Umopéva (2), Vrotdcow (6), bropépw (1), tow (1), Pavepdw (2), 
pbapros (2), POdvos (1), *Purddergos (1), PoRéopar (3), bédBos 
(5), hovers (1), ppoupéw (1), pudraxy (1), POs (1), yalpw (1), yapa 
(1), X@proma (1), xetros (1), xelp (1), xopnyéw (1), xépros (8), 
Xpneros (1), Xpsotiavds (1), ypdvos (4), ypuciov (3), *dpvouai (1), 
ware (2). Total 369, of which 59 occur only,in 1 P. among the 
writings of the N. T. 


Words used in 2 P not in 1 P. 


ayvoew (1), dyopdfm (1), ddiméw (1), ddixla (2), *dOecpos (2), 
aipeats (1), dxapmos (1), *axatdmavotos (1), axon (1), dxovdw (1), 
adoyos (1), *édwous (1), *auarjs (1), dudprnpa (1), *apaeunros (1), 
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avatérrw (1), dvopos (1), dvudpos (1), aardry (1), *arodevyw (3), 
amwreva (5), *apyéw (1), apyos (1), dpvéouar (1), apyaios (1), 
apxn (1), *aorHpixtos (2), addadys (1), *adyunpds (1), &povos (1), 
Bacavife (1), Bactreia (1), 8éBaros (2), Braodnpmos (1), *Bréupma 
(1), *SopBopos (1), Bovropuat (1), Bpaddva (1), *Bpadutis (1), 
yevvdw (1), yf (4), yevooke (2), yvopifw (1), yuuvafm (1), det (1), 
devTepos (1), Siauéva (1), *Scavyato. (1), dieyelp (2), Sovdrdw (1), 
*Svavontos (1), dwpéouar (2), eihexprvrs (1), efs (3), e¥oodos (1), 
*exdatote (1), éxdoyy (1), *éxmandar (2), Eradvw (1), *erey£ts (1), 
éu0s (1), *eurravypovy (1), éumaietns (1), éumréxw (1), *éveator- 
Kéw (1), Evtory (2), *evtpudaw (1), *eEaxorovbéw (8), *€Eépapa (1), 
éEod0s (1), émaryyeria (2), emrayyé\Xomas (1), *erdyyedrua (2), 
érayeo (1), ériywa@cke (2), émiyvwars (4), *érddrvors (1), evans} 
(2), émiyopnyéw (2), *eromrns (1), Epxomuas (1), éros (2), edSoxéw 
(1), ev@uvs adj. (1), evcéBeva (4), edoeBrjs (1), Ges prep. (1), Sédos 
es Cy iy eeueas 4), Fon C1), Sour} Cy frees (1), drrddpas ©), 
Oetos (2), Oncaupifw (1), *icdtipos (1), KaBapicpos (1), cablornme 
(1), cauvds (2),Kairep (1), cars (1), *ckataxrvbo (1), Katakduopos 
(1), cataxpive (1), catareltro (1), Katatrovéw (1), katdpa (1), cata- 
atpodpy (1), catadpovéw (1), Katorxéw (1), *xavooopas (2), Knpv& 
(1), “Ajots (1), covpaopas (1), ronabw (1), kpliows (4), *xurco pds 
(1), cvwv (1), K@drvw (1), Aayyavw (1), ANavAavw (2), réyw (1), 
*7 On (1), Novmros (1), Aovw (2), AVYVOs (1), AVw (3), UaxpoOvpEw 
(1), warvora (1), warAov (1), watavdTns (1), weyarevoTns (1), *weya- 
Nomperns (1), *pwéyotos (1), welSwv (1), weartds (1), weravora (1), 
*ulaopa (1), *uracpos (1), pemvnoxopar (1), picOds (2), *uynun 
(1), woryaris (1), ud00s (1), *uumrdfw (1), *udmos (1), vveratw (1), 
dryS00s(1), 08ds (4), *oréyos(1), *ouiyrn (1), d7r¢ow (1), drrou(1), dpos 
(1), bcos (1), radar (1), warwv (1), *rapavopta (1), *rapadpovia (1), 
maperpe (2) *raperoayw (1), *raperopépo (1), rapoipia (1), rapov- 
aia (3), mnyy (1), wAdvN (2), *wAacTos (1), TAEovdSw (1), TrEOvE- 
Ela (2), mrAovciws (1), rors (1), rotaros (1), ™ poetpy Huevos (1), 
mpoadoxdw (3), mpocéyw (1), mpopyteia (2), mpopntixos (1), 
mpatos (1), mratw (1), wupdw (1), *portndov (1), pvomat (2), 
*geipd (al. cecpos) (1), cxjvopa (2), copia (1), copifo (1), omEevow 
(1), eldAos (1), erovddSw (3), orovdy (1), *arpuypos (1); oTOl- 
yeiov (2), *atpeBrow (1), cvvarayo tls auvevar copa (1), 
cuvictnus (1), cwrnp (5), *raprapdw (1), Taxes (2), *reppow (aby 
*rrxopat (1), *rovdade (1), *roruntys (1), TOTOS: (1), rote (1), 
tpéuw (1), tpud% (1), tuprds (1), Urdpye (3), vrodeypa (1), 
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irotbytov (1), bropipyynoKke (1), brdpvnots (2), Uropovn (2), vrr0- 
atpépo(1),*bs(1), pedSopas (2), POéyyouat (2), b@cipw(1), pOopa (4), 
gurdoow (2), puorxds (1), duos (1), dovy (3), *paopopos CE) 
yelpwv (1), yopéw (1), *xpevdodidacKanros (1), pevdorpopntns (1). 
Total 230, of which 56 occur only in 2 P among the writings of 
the N.T. ; 

It will be observed that, as regards the vocabulary, the number 
of agreements is 100 as opposed to 599 disagreements, 1.¢. the 
latter are just six times as many as the former, - And if 
we examine some of the latter, we shall find much to confirm 
Jerome’s view that, whatever may be the case as to the subject- 
matter of the two epistles—a question which will be shortly 
considered—at all events the Greek of the one is not by the same 
hand as the Greek of the other. This is especially shown by the 
different terms used for the Second Advent—which occupies so 
large a space in both epistles. In 2 P the term sapovoia is 
used for this in 1", éyvwpicapev buiv THY TOD KUpiov tay SvvamLw 
kal Tapovolar, ic. it formed the subject of the Apostles’ teaching ; 
in 34 it is said that in the last days scoffers shall appear who will 
make a mock of the promised Advent, asking wrod éotuv 1 érayyedia 
Tis Tapovaelas avtod ; and in 3” the disciples are bidden to look 
forward to and to hasten tiv tapoveliay ths Tod Ocod nuépas. 
The same word is used four times in Mt. 24 of the Coming of the 
Son of Man, in James 5%8, in 1 Joh. 278, and by Paul in 1 Cor. 
15”, and six times in the Epistle to the Thessalonians. It is also 
the word commonly used by later writers. On the other hand, 1 P 
uses amroxdduyis for the Advent in 1’ that the trial of your faith 
may be found for praise and honour and glory év aroxadver Inood 
Xpiotov; in 413, where it is said that the joy of sharing in the 
sufferings of Christ leads on to the joy év 7H dmroxadvwer Ths S0Ens 
avtod ; in 1™ édaricare éml thy pepomevnv bmiv ydpiv év aroxadv er 
"Inoot Xpiotod, where the revelation is not limited to that of the 
Day of the Lord, in Hort’s words ‘The grace is ever being brought, 
and brought in fresh forms, in virtue of the continuing and pro- 
gressing unveiling of Jesus Christ’ Cf. 1°, ‘kept through the 
power of God’ eis cwrypiay éroiuny amoxarudOjvar ev Kaip@ 
éoxaty, 51 0 Ths peddovans aroxariTtecOar SdEns Kowwwves. 
Hort adds that the phrase goes back to our Lord’s words in Lk. 172° 
‘In the day when the Son of Man is revealed” It is used by St. 
Paul in the same sense 1 Cor, 17,2 Th. 17. There can be no doubt 
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that, of the two, droxaduyis is the finer and richer phrase, imply- 
ing, in Hort’s words (on 1 P 15), that ‘Revelation is always in the 
strictest sense an unveiling of what already exists, not the coming 
into existence of that which is said to be revealed” If 2 P pre- 
ceded 1 P, we might suppose that the writer subsequently adopted 
the superior phrase, but, as we shall see, the facts of the case are 
decidedly in favour of the priority of 1 P. 

Another word used for the Second Advent with much the same 
force as amoxadiTTw is gavepow in 1 P 54 davepwOévtos tod 
apXvToimevos KouEeicOe Tov awapavtivoy Ths dS0Ens orépavov. It 
is also used of the First Advent in 1 P 12°, 

It is perhaps worth noting that while dya0ds, ayaborotds, 
ayaborrovéw, ayaborola, and Kaxds, Kkaxla, KaKdw, Kako- 
mous, Kaxotrovém are found in 1 P, no representative of 
either group occurs in 2 P. Other words denoting good 
qualities which are found in both epistles are dy.os, dieacos 
dixacoctvn, édevOepia, waxpoOvuda, yvoous. Found in 2 P only 
are evoeBys, evaéBera, éyxpateva, emiyvwots, meTavola, copia, 
otnpiyuwos. Found only in 1 P are dyvos, dvumoxpitos, ayan- 
Asdomat, émveckns, eVoTAaYXVOS, EvNOYEW, NOVXLOS, KAOS, VHP, 
OM“eoppwv, WisTds, MioTevw, WvEVPATLKOS, Tpais, TMpav'Tns, 
mpoOvpws, oTEepeds TH TiaTel, cumTAaONHs, cwhpovéw, cuVEldynats 
ayaby, Tarre.vos, TaTretvoppwv, TaTretvoppoctyn, VraKon, UTOTAT- 
copat, PoBos, yaipw, yapa, Yapiopa, ypynoTos, Xpiotiavos. Words 
denoting bad qualities found in both are dwaptdvw, apaprtia, 
ddixos, aceBns, acérxyea, Bacdynuéo, ériOvpia, cdp—. Found 
in 2 P only are dyvoéw, adcuKia, adiuxéw, aPeopos, aipeots, 
apabns, dudptnua, avomos, amaty, aT@dea, apyos, -éo, dot 
pixtos, av0adns, Bracdnpos, eumavypovn, éumaixtns, Hae matey, 
mapavoula, twapadpovia, mreoveEia, ToAuNTHS, TeUy, evrpupae, 
tupr0os, POopd. Found in 1 P only are dyvova, abéuttos, ameter, 
amistéo, ayvecia, adpwv, duapTwnros, aAoTpLoemiaKoTos, 
aisypoKxepdas, dcwrtia, yoyyvopos, eidwdatpia, emnpeato, “ata: 
Nardw, -Aadla, Kepdalvw, Kapmos, Aotdopéw, -pla, uTEW, oivo- 
fruyla, ToT0s, TpdTKOMMa, TPOTKOTTW, TTONALS, porros, SEINES, 
cKkavdarov, oKod0s, Tapdoow, vrepnpavos, vToKpLaots, pOovos, 
govevs. Many similar contrasts might be obtained from the lists 
given above, but I will only mention one more, 1.¢. the preaticeet 
of 1 P for compounds in ody, such as ouunabyjs, svveldyats, 
CUVEKAEKTOS, TUVKANPOVEMOS, TUVOLKéw, TUVaYNUATISOMaL, TUY- 
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mperButepos, ouvtpéxyo, while 2 Phas only ocuvatrraye, 
ovvevoyéopar and cuviarnpt, of which the last has lost its proper 
power. 

Some of the words in the above lists are more or less synonym- 
ous; the use of others betrays a difference of feeling, or character, 
or experience, in the writers. Examples of the former are aecpos 
2 P for a0gutos 1 P; é€axorovOéw 2 P for éraxodrovbéw 1 P; 
émixopnyéw 2 P for yopnyéw 1 P; Hryéouar 2 P for NoylComat 1 P; 
huépa 2 P for juépa, carpds, and ypoves 1 P; ayopafwm 2 P for 
Avtpdomat 1 P; am’ dpyjs xticews 2 P with Mk. for Tpo KaTa- 
Borhs xoopov 1 P with Paul; éwrédarys 2 P for udptus 1 P; 
brdderypa 2 P for bardypaupos 1 P; ai wddas dpaptiar 2 P 
for ai mpédtepov ériOuulac 1 P; wortamos 2 P for motos 1 P; 
mraiw 2 P for wpooxortw 1 P. Words significative of a 
difference of mind and feeling are édqwés and éAwifw in 1 P, 
which are inadequately represented by bzrogovy and mpocdoxdw 
in 2 P; as also words and phrases referring to the pattern set 
before us in the earthly life of Christ, to His atoning sacrifice, 
His visit to the spirits in prison, His resurrection and ascension, 
His throne of glory in heaven, Such phrases are pavtucpos 
aiwatos 1 P12, riuov aiua ds auvod duopov 1”, érabev vmép huov 
1 P 27), wept dwaptiov aréOavev, Sieavos vrép adixwy 31, rabn- 
para (cf. especially 118, 27125, 318 4118. 51), avydotacis éx vexpav 
1°, cf. 17 6 éyelpas adtov éx vexpdv kat do€av adt@ Sods, 37 
60 dvactdcews "Incod Xpiotod, 3” 6s éotu év beEud @Ocod 
mopevdels eis ovpavev, UrotayévTwy a’T@ ayyédov Kal éEovormr. 

Sometimes we have particular scenes in our Lord’s life, or 
sayings of His called up before us. Thus the phrase dvafwod- 
Hevot Tas dopvas tis Svavolas (1) reminds us of Lk, 12% 
eoTwoav tudv ai dodpves mepretwopévat, while that most 
picturesque and remarkable phrase éyxouBoocacbe TaTrewodpo- 
guvnv (5°) reminds us of Christ’s girding himself before washing 
the feet of His disciples (Joh. 13°) and of His injunction 
ae cone 

; ; paiva, Tony, Toluviov, mpoBata, 
reminds us of the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Good 
Shepherd, and of the charge to Peter qoéwaiwwe Ta mpoBdtid pov. 
Perhaps airos ornpi€er in 1 P 5, and the cognate words in 2 P 
may have a reference to another charge in Lk. 22°, etypucov tovs 
adedgovs. And the phrase dv od« iSdvtes ayaTrate, els Ov apTte 
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BH OpGvTes Tuatevovtes Se dyadate (1 P 18) naturally recalls the 
words addressed to Thomas, 6é7z EWpPaKds [Le TETLTTEVKAS ; 
Maxaplor of wy iddvtes Kal mictevcavtes. When we read 
Umotaynte aon avOporivy Ktices bid Tov Kipiov . . . ds Qcod 
dobAov (1 P 2151), our thoughts naturally go back to the rule laid 
down by the Master in Mt. 17 ** as to the payment of the 
half-shekel, and the words in Mt. 2224, ‘Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s. So when we read 1 P 58 mate, ypnyopnaate, St 6 
avtidicos tuav SidBoros mepimatel, Entav tia KaTaTely, we 
naturally think of our Lord’s warnings in Lk. 22%! and in Mt. 2641, 
ypnyopette Kai mpocevxecbe, iva pH eicérXOnte els reipacpér. 
The words «Ajpos, KAnpovoyéw, KAnpovouia (1 P 14), cuvednpo- 
vouos bring to our minds Mt. 19” feonv atwviov KAnpovoyyoes, along 
with 5° and 25%4. So dvayevyjaoas 1 P 13, dvayeyevrynuévor odk ex 
oTopas POapths, GAXd afOaprov 1 P 1, and ws aptuyévynta Bpédn 
TO NoyLKoV AdoXov yada emiToOncaTe | P 2”, suggest a reminiscence 
of the words recordedin Joh. 1 of ov« é& aiwdtav ovdé éx OeXrjparos 
capkos ovdé €x Oedjpatos avdpos, adr ex Oeod eyevvAOncay, and 
33 dav wn Tus yevynOn dvober, od dvvatat ideiv Ty Bacireiay Tod 
@cod foll., taken with 1 Joh. 3° was 6 yeyevynuévos éx Tod Oeod 
Gpaptiav ov rote, OTL o7réppa avTod év avT@ péver, and Lk. 18" ds 
dv pr SéEnrar THY BactrElay Tod Ocod ws Trasdéiov, ov pi Elo éXOn ets 
avtTiy. 1 P 4" ef dvediferOe ev ovopate Xpic Tov, waxdpcoe reminds 
us of Mt. 54 pwaxdpiol éote Stay dvedicwow twas... evexev éuod 
(cf. 10, 19); 1 P 1° év & dyaddGobe oriryov AuTNOévTES K.T.r. 
of Mt. 5% yatpere kal ayarddoGe, bts 6 pucdos Todds ev Tots 
ovpavots. 4° ot mMacxovTes KaTa TO OéXnpa Tod @cod MmoT@ 
ktiatn tapatibécbwcar Tas uxas, recalls Lk. 23" Ilatep, ets 
yelpds cov mapatidenat TO Tveduad pov. So 3 unde Tapax dire 
recalls Joh. 1427. 42° &xactos as e\aPev Xdpicpa, @s Karol 
oixovomor recalls Lk. 12" ris éotuv 0 miatos oixovop0s 0 ppovipos, 
and the Parable of the Talents. When Peter tells his readers that 
‘if they are buffeted for doing well, when they take it patiently, this 
is pleasing to God’ (2”°), who can doubt that he had in his mind 
the scene which he had witnessed in the palace-of the high-priest, 
and of which we have the record in Mk. 14°? : Again 53 und? as 
KaTakuptevovTes TOY KANpwv recalls Mt. 20% oi dpxovres Tay 
eOvav Katakuplevovaw avT@v ... OVX obras Some? Upir: So 
212 ta éx Tov Kado tpywv éroTtevovTes SoEdcwor Tov Ocov seems 
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to be a reminiscence of Mt. 5'° obras Aampatw 70 pds vuav 
Eumpoobev Tav avOpworav, OTas idwaw vmav Ta KANG epya Kat 
Sofdcwo Tov Twatépa buav Tov €v TOs ovpavots: 12 adAnrovs 
ayarnoate, of Joh. 13%, 15”: 1 sept hs cwrtnpias eEelntncav 
cal éEnpadynoav rpophprat, of Mt. 13". 

The quotation from Ps. 118” in 1 P 2*° was also used by our 
Lord (Mt. 2142), who specially applied the word arodoxiate to 
his own treatment by the Jews, after Peter had made his great 
confession (Mk. 8%); and by Peter himself in Acts 41. The 
thought of the living stones which are to be joined to the corner 
stone and built up into the spiritual temple (1 P 2* foll.) must 
have been associated in the mind of the Apostle with the commission 
laid upon him by the Lord in the name [Térpos (Mt. 161°). 

Similarly the quotation from Isa. 8 in 1 P 2° must have been 
connected in the writer's mind with many sayings of Christ; cf. 
Mt. 118, Mk. 142’, Joh. 6%. Also the quotation from Lev. 11 in 
1 P 1% as compared with Mt. 5®; that from Isa, 10? in 1 P 2” 
ev nuépg ervoxomys compared with Lk. 19; that from Ps. 110° 
in 1 P. 3% compared with Mt. 22“, 26% and Acts 2%. 

It may be said that we have similar reminiscences in 2 P., such 
as the account of the Transfiguration, of which the writer was a wit- 
ness on the holy Mount (11¢1*) and the use of the words é€od05 and 
oxjveua in the preceding verses (1!) reminding us of words 
then spoken; the warning as to his own approaching death (11) ; 
the stealthy intrusion of false prophets (21, cf. Mt. 7%, 2411), 
denying their Lord (21, cf. Mt. 10%); the parable of the Return 
of the Evil Spirit (2%, cf. Mt. 12%); 4&es juépa Kupiov as 
Krérrrns (3°, cf. Mt. 24444), But these references are few and of 
a far less intimate nature than those in P. They are chiefly con- 
nected (as are the other allusions to our Lord) with His power and 
majesty (Sdvayis and peyaresorns 1"), His judgment of sinners 
(231217), the terrors of His second coming (371012), the danger of 
falling away (21); though their severity is modified, as compared 
with that of St. Jude, by the announcement of His long-suffering 
(8°), and of His care for the righteous (2). How different is 
the tone in which our Lord is spoken of in 1 P. What a warmth 
and intensity of feeling is shown throughout the whole epistle, 
especially in such passages as 18 ‘Whom, not having seen, ye love; 
on whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing ye rejoice 
greatly with joy unspeakable and full of glory’ (yapa GVEKNAAHTO 
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cat dedoEacpévn); 1° ‘ Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with 
corruptible things from your vain manner of life, but with precious 
blood, as of a lamb slain without blemish and without spot, even 
the blood of Christ ;’ 122‘ Love one another from the heart fervently’ ; 

*8 “As new-born babes long for the spiritual milk which is with- 
out guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salvation; if ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious’; 2° ‘Ye are an élect race, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a people for God’s own possession, that 
ye may show forth the excellencies of Him who called you out of 
darkness into His marvellous light.’ 1" ‘ Beloved, I beseech you 
as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul.’ 274 ‘Hereunto were ye called; because Christ 
also suffered for you, leaving you an example that ye should 
follow his steps... who his own self bare our sins in his body 
on the tree, that we having died unto sins might live unto righteous- 
ness. 412% ‘Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial among you, which cometh upon you to prove you, as though 
a strange thing happened unto you: but insomuch as ye are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings, rejoice ; that at the revelation of his 
glory also ye may rejoice with exceeding joy. If ye are reproached 
for the name of Christ, blessed are ye, because the Spirit of glory 
and the Spirit of God resteth upon you.’ 5! ‘The elders among 
you I exhort, who am a fellow-elder, and a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ, who am also a partaker of the glory that shall be 
revealed: Tend the flock of God which is among you, exercising 
the oversight not of constraint but willingly... neither as lord- 
ing it over the charge allotted to you, but making yourselves 
ensamples to the flock. And when the chief Shepherd shall be 
manifested, ye shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. Likewise, ye younger, be subject unto the elder. Yea, all 
of you gird yourselves with humility, to serve one another... . 
Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God, that he may 
exalt you in due time; casting all your care upon him, for he 
eareth for you.’ 

I think none who read these words can help feeling that, not 
even in Paul, not even in John, is there to be found a more beautiful 
or a more living description of the secret of primitive Christianity, 
of the force that overcame the world, than in the perfect quater- 
nion of faith and hope and love and joy, which pervades this short 
epistle. No one could make the same assertion with regard to 
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2P: thoughtful and interesting as it is, it lacks that intense 
sympathy, that flame of love, which marks 1 P. No doubt these 
feelings were especially called out by the persecutions under which 
the readers of 1 P were suffering, while 2 P is largely a warning 
against heretical teachers ; but no change of circumstances can 
account for the change of tone of which we are conscious on passing 
from the one epistle to the other. This impression is confirmed by 
a consideration of the vocabulary of 2P where it differs from 1 P. 
We find, for instance, such expressions as 060s a@AnOelas, 080s 
Sicatocvyns, evOcta 65éds, the Gospel is spoken of as the évroAy 
rod Kuplov, % mapadobcica ayia évToAn; amr@dea occurs five 
times, d7réAX ve twice; the warning against forgetfulness is often 
repeated, as in 191315 3l(the last of which, duveye(pw veer 
év vromvioes Tv etduxpivh Sidvocav, may be contrasted with 
1 P 1%, dvafwodpevor tas dodtas Ths Stavolas tmaov, vypovtes 
Tedelws édrioate), also in 2 P 3°% JT have before referred to the 
‘reverential periphrases’ to be found in 2 P, as Oe/a dvaus, Oeta 
Svvapus, meyareoTns, meyadomrpenns So&a, kupsoTyns; and to the 
frequent recurrence of émiyraots, émuywwoKkw used especially of 
our knowledge of God. These things may be good, but they lack 
the personal tie that marks the first epistle, the devoted affection 
which binds the disciple to his Master and the penitent to his 
Saviour, as well as the tender sympathy shown not merely for his 
own countrymen, but for churches which lay outside his own special 
sphere of work. I venture to think that the distinction which 
Dr. Bigg draws between the ‘disciplinarian’ Peter and the 
‘mystic’ Paul would be more appropriate if used to contrast James 
or 2 P with 1 P. Another difference between the two epistles 
is the amount of space given in 1 P, as in Eph. 522% 658, Rom. 
138, to the exposition of relative duties between husbands and 
wives, rulers and subjects, servants and masters, elder and 
younger. This however is easily explained by the difference of 
circumstances in which the two were written. 

So much for the difference between the tone and the subject- 
matter of 1 P and 2P. Is it possible to trace any likeness in 
these respects, as we have done in respect to the vocabulary, in 
spite of a preponderance of unlikeness ? 

One of the most prominent topics in both epistles is the 
Second Coming of the Lord. In 2 P it is described as the day of 
judgment (2°, 3’) when heaven and earth shall be destroyed by fire, 
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when evil men and angels shall be finally judged and punished, 
while the righteous will be admitted into the eternal kingdom in 
the new heavens and earth, in which dwelleth righteousness 
(1", 3%). To this day of God they are urged to be continually 
looking forward (3”), In 1 P we read of an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for those who by the power of God are guarded through 
faith unto salvation ready to be revealed éy Kaip@ éeoxXat@ (1*>); 
their tried faith will eventually redound to praise and honour and 
- glory in the revelation of Jesus Christ (17); at the revelation 
of the glory of Jesus Christ they will rejoice with exceeding joy 
(413); when the chief shepherd appears, they will receive the 
crown of glory which fadeth not away (5*); the God of grace has 
called them to his eternal glory in Christ (51). The wicked shall 
give account to him that is ready to judge the quick and the dead 
(4°18), The thought of this Coming should cheer believers in their 
trials, and at the same time make them sober and watchful, given 
to prayer (4”) ; remembering that the end of all things is at hand 
(47), On the contrary, 2 P tells us that the continued delay in 
the Second Coming had led some to scoff at the idea of any future 
Coming. He seems himself to look forward to its being put off for 
an indefinite period (3*8). 

Another topic which is common to buth is that of Noah's 
being saved from the Flood. 2P mentions this with reference to 
the changes which have come over the face of the world, showing 
that there is nothing incredible in the prophecy of its final destruc- 
tion by fire (3°); and in 2° he refers again to the destruction of 
the ancient world, when God brought a flood on the world of the 
ungodly, but spared Noah, the eighth, a preacher of righteousness. 
In 1 P 31%, 46 the allusion to Noah is connected with the thought 
of baptism and with the mysterious doctrine of the Descent into 
Hades. Christ after his crucifixion went in the spirit to preach to 
‘the spirits in prison, which aforetime were disobedient when the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the Ark 
was being prepared, wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved 
through water, which also after a true likeness doth now save you 
(0 Kai ipas dvriturrov viv oo€er), even baptism, not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation (€mepornpa) of 
a good conscience toward God.’ We will first notice some points 
of connexion with 2 P. The paxpodvuia of God, which is here 
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said to have been at work in the first destruction of the world by 
water, is spoken of in connexion with the second destruction by 
fire in 2 P 3°15, The object of this waxpoOvp/a is to give oppor- 
tunity of repentance to all, and the writer even goes so far as to bid his 
readers hold paxpoOvpia to be equivalent to cwrnpia, a statement 
illustrated by the story in 1 P of the preaching to the spirits in 
prison, which had once refused to listen to the preaching of Noah. 
I have pointed out in a previous chapter the connexion between 
the eight souls saved in the Ark in 1 P 3”, and Noah the 8th in 
2 P 2°, The former writer takes the deliverance from the flood 
by means of the Ark sailing over the waters to be typical of the 
deliverance from final condemnation of all who were united with 
Christ by the baptism of the Spirit. The same typical character 
is ascribed to it in Mt. 24879 @omep yap ai juépas ToD Noe, ov Tas 
gota. 7 Tapovaia Tod viod Tod dvOpwTrov. See also the comparison 
of the cloud and the sea to baptism in 1 Cor. 105? of marépes 
Huov: ravTeEs UTO THY vehéeAny Raoav Kal mdvTes Oia THs Oardoons 
duprOov Kat tavtes eis TOV Movojy éBarticarto év TH vEepéry Kal 
év Th Oaracon. In this last passage there appears to be a play on 
the meaning of the preposition é6za, which is used first of the 
passage through the Red Sea, and then suggests the use of water 
in baptism; so 1 P speaks of the Ark, eis iy dxtTa wuyal 
SvecdOynoay dv bdatos, translated in R.V. mg. ‘into which eight 
souls were brought safely through water. This suits the allegorical 
reference to the Church, ‘into the shelter of which they were 
brought by baptism. The text of the R.V. however has ‘ wherein 
eight souls were saved through water,’ taking eds in its later sense, 
as equivalent to év (see Blass, p. 122). The question then arises, 
How are we to understand 6’ ddaros in its application to the 
Flood? Some take it of ‘escaping through the rains and the 
flood which had already begun before Noah got to the Ark; but 
this contradicts the account in Gen. 7451 which certainly implies 
that the windows of heaven were not opened till Noah was safe in 
the Ark. Others understand it in the sense that water was the 
means of saving them, since it bore up the Ark; but the Ark was 
safe enough by itself: the only danger which threatened it was 
from the water. Iam rather disposed to take 8d in the sense 
peratv, which it seems to bear in 2 P 35, é& USaros Kat Sv BSatos 
cuvestaoa. In my note there I have explained it of the position 
assigned to the earth by Jewish tradition, between the waters of 
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the deep and of the firmament. Similarly in 1 Cor. 10! Suc is 
strictly ‘in the midst of the sea’ which rose up asa wallon one side 
and on the other. So in 1 P 8’ &Saros would refer to the ark 
threatened by waters above (the windows of heaven) and below 
(the fountains of the great deep), between which it rode secure. 
Allegory is not particular as to a word being understood in the same 
sense in the type and in the antitype. 

Whence did the writer obtain this remarkable and most signifi- 
cant story of the Gospel being preached not only to those who 
perished in the Flood (3) but also to the dead generally (49) ? 
Probably the reference to those who were lost in the Deluge is due 
to P’s allegorical treatment of the story of the Ark. If that isa 
type of the Church, then those who were not in the Ark are 
a type of those who are outside of the Church. In Acts 22731, 
Peter applies to our Lord the words of Ps. 16, ‘Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hades.’ And we cannot doubt that the sub- 
ject must have been much in the thoughts of the disciples. It 
seems to me that the most natural explanation of its appearance 
here is that it was communicated to Peter by our Lord Himself, 
perhaps with some injunction as to its being kept secret for the 
present, such as follows the account of the Transfiguration and the 
confession of Peter in Mt. 16%. Other early allusions to the 
‘Harrowing of Hell’ are Test. Levi. 4, where amongst other ac- 
companiments of the Judgment Day—zdons xticews xrovoupévns 
Kal TOV GopaTwV TVEvLaTwY THKOMEVOY—We Yead TOD ddou 
oKkunrevopévou ert TO TAGE TOD WrioTov; perhaps Mt. 27" TONG 
cHUaTAa TOV KEKOYNpévOV ayiov AyépOncay, Kai efehGovres €k 
TOV pynuel@v meTa Thy éyepowv avTOD ElaHAOov eis THY diytay mod 
kar évehaviaOncay Todxdois'; certainly Ignat. Magn. ix. ob ( Inood 
Xpictod) of mpopAtar paOntal dvtes TH TEbpare os SiddoKahov 
avTov mpocedoKav. Kal ova TobTO, ov OvKalws avéuevov, Trapmv 
Hyeipev avtovs éx vexpov, where Lightfoot says: ‘Here our Lord 
is assumed to have visited the souls of the patriarchs and prophets 
in Hades, to have taught them the truths of the Gospel, and to 
have raised them either to paradise or to heaven. . . This belief 
appears in various forms in early Christian writers. Justin Dial. 

; is wi ist in hi tr. Hvang. X. 
se eed ny fas dexter suchen te depos aves ry bie 
airod mepimevovoav, xa Katifer ye Obpas XaAKas cuvtpipev ... Kal Tous mply 


~ f 
Secutous &Sov edevdepous avhowy. d Kal yéeyover, bre (Dan a hee a KEKOLMNLEY cov 
Grylov avacrdyra suveaHAov avT@ eis Thy GANOHs &ylay Tod Ocod mort. ; 
g 
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72 (p. 298) quotes a passage from Jeremiah, éuviadn Sé Kupsos 6 
@eds dro (al. 6 Gywos) lopanr TOV vexpOv avToD TOV KEKOLUNMLEVOV 
els yhv Xwpatos, kal KaTEBN Tpos avTOVS evayyertaac Gat avTtois TO 
cotnpiov avtod. He says that the Jews had cut out this passage 
from their copies; and it does not appear in the extant MSS. of the 
LXX. .. Irenaeus quotes it several times... Even Marcion 
accepted the descent of Christ into-Hades, though (unless he is 
misrepresented) he maintained that the righteous men and 
prophets under the old dispensation, as being subjects of the 
Demiurge, refused to listen to His preaching, and that only such 
persons as Cain . . . listened and were saved.’ 

Another allusion is to be found in the Gospel of Peter probably 
written before A.D. 150. It occurs in § 10, ed. Robinson and 
James 1892, (The soldiers watching at the tomb) davis jxovov éx 
TOV ovpavav reyovans ’ExnpvEas Tots Kowopévots ; Kal braKon 
HKOVETO aro TOD cTaupod OTL Nat. 

A third topié common to the two epistles is prophecy. In 1 P 
we read that the inspiration of the prophets was owing to the 
spirit of the Messiah which was in them (1); in 2 P 1” that no 
prophecy ever came by the will of man; but men spake from God 
being moved by the Holy Spirit. In 1 P the subject of prophecy 
is said to be salvation, the grace that should come upon believers 
in Christ, whether Jew or Gentile; Christ’s sufferings and the 
glory that should follow; in a word, the Gospel preached by 
Apostles speaking under inspiration of the same Holy Spirit. In 
2 P the Transfiguration is said to have been a manifestation of 
the power and Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ; and the voice from 
heaven ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased’ ig 
quoted in confirmation of the word of prophecy, implying that 
such was the essence of the prophetic teaching. As to the 
meaning which the. prophets attached to the message they 
conveyed,—whether, as Philo believed, they were merely un- 
conscious channels of the prophetic spirit within them; or spoke 
as St. Paul desired for himself, with the spirit and the under- ; 
standing also,—1 P tells us that, while the message intrusted to 
them transcended their own powers, and had a signification which 
they could only vaguely surmise, a meaning not limited to their 
own day, but reaching far into the future, still by diligent search 
they were able to learn : what manner of time the spirit of Christ 
which was in them did point unto, To the same effect, 2 P says 
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that prophecy is like a lamp shining in a dark place, to which we 
must give diligent heed if we would understand its teaching ; that 
it is not limited to any one particular interpretation, but declares 
the mind and will of God extending through all time; that, if 
rightly used, it prepares us for the full light of the Gospel and for 
the inner witness of the Spirit. Much the same is the teaching 
of Peter in Acts 36%! ‘The things which God foreshowed by the 
mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ should suffer, he thus 
fulfilled, ‘until the times of restoration of all things, whereof God 
spake by the mouth of his holy prophets’; cf. the words of Paul 
in Acts 26”?3 <Tstand unto this day, saying nothing but what the 
prophets and Moses did say should come; how that the Christ 
must suffer, and how that he first by the resurrection of the dead 
should proclaim light both to the people and to the Gentiles.’ 

One or two slighter resemblances may be noted. The idea of 
growth in 1 P 2? iva év avto@ av&nOfre eis cwTnpiav appears also 
in 2 P 3% avé&dvere év ydpite Kai yveoes TOD Kupiov 7uev, which 
may be compared with Eph, 42° and Col. 2 The reference to 
angels in 1 P 1, where it is said of the mysteries of the Gospel 
eis & éerriOupodow ayyedou Trapakvryyat, and in 8” wvrotayévT@V 
avT@ ayyédov Kai éEovotwy Kai dvvapewv, may be compared with 
those in 2 P 2! dyyéX@v auaptncdvtay ovK épetacato, 2"! ayyerou 
loxvi Kal dvvape pelfoves dvtes ov hépovowy Kat’ avTov Bracdy- 
pov xpicwv, in all of which the word dyyeXos is anarthrous. In 
2 P 2‘ the reference is to fallen angels, who appear to be also 
referred to under the name dd€av in 2 P 22°, 


We have seen that 1 P differs greatly from 2 P in the number 
of allusions to the Gospel history. We will now compare them as 
regards the allusions to the O.T. Hort (Appendix, p. 179) reckons 
31 quotations in 1 P against 5 in 2P. They are as follows: 

1 P 1 gytoe cecGe Ste Eyw &yutos, taken from 
Lev. 114, 192, 207 1” ef watépa éwixanreialbe from 
Jer. 3° carépa xaréceté pe. 18 ov POaprois, dp yupio a 
xpvoto édutp oO yn Te, from Isa, 52° ob peta apyuptov AuTpwoOn- 
cecbe. 12% Sid Adyou CHvTOS Deod Kal pévovTos, from 
Dan. 6% aités eats Oeds Cov Kal pévov eis Tobs aidvas. “ 
maga capé ws XOpTtosS Kai Tada ofa abr is Os 
dvO0s yoprov: éEnpavOy o VY OpTOS eT dvdos 
éfémecer TO Sé PH pa Kuptov pévet els TOV aLoVva 
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where the words spaced are quoted exactly from Tsa. 40°. 
23 ef éyevaoad Oe OTL XN pNHaTOS 0 Kupeos, from Ps, 348 
yevoacbe Kat Were btu K.T.r. 2%% Dr 6Oo0v Covta UTd avOpororv 
pov arwodedoxtpacpméevor, mapa Sé Och éexNEKTOV 
2. 280d Thon év Sedov AiOov exrEKTOV aKpo- 
yoviatov évTtmov, Kal O TLOTEVOD er avT@ ov mH 
KatTalaXvvh. tipiv odv H TYysi Tols TLcTEvoVvoLY, aTLaTODCLY 
88 rlOos bv AmedoKkipacay of vixodopodrTes, 0UTOS 
éyeriOn eis xeharynv yovias, from Ps, 118” AiOov ov 
ameSoxipacay of oixodomodytes odTOs eyevnOn eis Kepadiy yovtas, 
and Isa. 28!° i800 ey éuBdrdrw els TA Oepéelua Dewy Ni Oov 
TOAUTEAN EKNEKTOVY AKpoyovialoy EvTLMoY, ES Ta 
Oepéria adtis, Kal 6 muacTtevov ov py KaTaLaXuVOH. 
27 nal NiOos TpocKbpmaTos Kal TET PA cKavddnrov, from 
Isa. 84 kav err’ abt reroias Hs, EoTat cor os aylacpa Kal ovX 
ws AlOov mpocKkdmpate cvvavTicedbe ovdSe WS TéTPAaS TT@paTL. 2° 
vpels be yévos éxrexTov, Bacinetov Lepateuvpa, 
€Ovos &ytov, Nads etfs TepeToinaty, OTwS TAS 
apetas eEayyeidnte, from Isa. 432%2 qoticas TO yévos pov TO 
EXNEKTOV, NadY Lov OY TEpLeTTOLNadpNY TAS apeTds pov SunyeloOat, 
Exod. 195° éceaOé pour Xads Teptovatos ... Bacidecoy tepaTevpa 
Kat €Ovos dyvov, 1b. 23”, Deut. 7°. 21° of mote ov Nas, voV Oé 
Nads Ocod, of ovK Hrenpévor, viv S& éXNenODévTES 
from Hos. 1°° cdéreoov Td dvopa aiths Ove nrenmévn ... KaXEToV 
TO dvoua avTod, OU Aads pov, tb. 2! eirate TH AdeAGO Tuav Aads 
Mov, Kai TH adeAdH buov ’Hrenpévn, 1d. v. 28. 2" qapaxanre ws 
7 @ po beous Kal Tapemt 5% wouvs, from Ps. 39% adporxos 
EYO Eft EV TH YH Kal TrapeTridnuos KABwsS TavTES of TaTépes pov. 
2° év Huépa éermtcKkomys, from Isa. 10% 2” tov Ocdv 
d 08 etade, tov Baciréa timate, from Prov. 247! doBod tov 
Ocdy Kai Baoirréa. 2” d5 duaptiav ovK« émrolinaoevovee 
evpéOn Soros ev TP ctdpartse adtod, quoted exactly 
from Isa. 53°. 27 d5 ras dmaptias iuov adtos dvivey Ker 
ree ob TO LOXROTL LA4OHTE, from Isa, 58" adtds dpaptias 
TONNGY carjvey Ker, 1b.v. 5 7G poOrwrse adTod tpets idOnwev. 2% 
ire yap) @s TpoBata Travepmervot, from Isa. 58° wrdvtes 
as mpoBara na eae 3° Ldppa trjxovev tO ’ABpadp, 
KuUptov avtov Kanrovoa, from Gen. 18% 3° wu) hboBod 

penoewiayv mTOonorv, from Prov. 3% od Piles pee 
érehOodcav. 3° oyap OéXav Conv ayarav war toetv 
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BE Sp oS. ay a8 as TAVTATW THY YAHOCAY ATOKAKOD 
te aaa ly wm AaAHoat Soropr, ExkrALtvata@ Se 
og OU. eat TOLNTATW ayaborv, EntTncdTH 
etpnvnv Kal dtwEdto adiTyy. btt ddOarpol Kupiov 
émt Otxatiovs kal ta adtod eis Sénouv aditor, 
mpocwmov 8& Kuplov ért rorodvtas Kaka, from 
Ps, 34°16 tis éotuv dvOpwros 6 Odor Cory, ayaTav nuépas tdely 
aya0as (where the reading ayar@pv should perhaps be restored in 
1P). The remainder of the quotation is exact, except that the 
original has the 2nd instead of the 3rd person. 3" ray 86 poBov 
avTav pn hoByOijre pndé tapaxOAre, Kipiov 88 rov Xpuordv 
aytaoate, from Isa, 8 8 tov 8 PdBov adtod ob pr) hoBnOATE od8e 
fn tapayOnte. Kupiov adtov dyidcate Kal adtos értar cov 
poBos. 3” bs éotw év SeEid Oceod, from Ps. 110! eézrev 6 Kipsos 
T@ Kupio ov, KdOovu éx deEcav pov. 48 aydrn xadrvrres TAOS 
amaptiov from Prov. 10% ‘ Love covereth all transgressions’ (R.V.), 
where LXX. has tovs pn pidoverkodvtas Karirre. diria. 41 ef 
ovediverOe ... wakdpior, OTL...TO TOV Deod wvedpa ed’ 
vedas avaravetat, Hort reckons this as a quotation from 
Ps. 89°, but the connexion is very slight. It seems to me to be 
a distinct quotation from Mt. 5"; see above, p. Ixxvii. For the latter 
part of the verse Hort compares Isa. 11? dvaratcetas én’ adrov 
mvedpa TOU Beod. 417 Katpos TOD ApEacOat To Kpiwa awd TOD 
otxov tov Oeod, from Ezek. 9°" aro Tay ayiwv pov dpEacbe 
... Kal eimev mpos avtovs Meavate tov oixov. 4° ef 6 dixatos 
pods cotera, 0 aces Kal dwaptwdos Tod paveitar ; quoted 
exactly from Prov. 11%. 5° @eds brepynddvors avtetaa- 
ceTat, TaTEtvorls 6 Sidwatyv Yapeyv, from Prov. 3% 
with the change of Kupsos into Oeds. 57 Thy wéptpmevan 
bpav éerwippipavres é€m adbton, be adT@ pérdes TéEpt 
bpev, from Ps. 55” émippupov él Kipiov tiv pépsmvadv cov, kat 
autos ce Ovabpéwer. . 
Perhaps we may add to these, as probably in the mind of the 
writer, 12 eipyvn mrAnOvYOein, from Dan. 4" (3) and 6”. 
1‘ dpOaprov Kat dpiavrov Kal apdapavtov: ‘These three words 
are all absent from the LXX. and are all found in Wisdom 
Gigi aise. 32 42 8% 6%)’ Hort. 1 va TO SoKiploy var 
Ths mlotews okuTmoTepoy YpUTLoV Tov amohrAupévou, 4 a. 
mupos && So0xtpalopmévor ebpeOh eis emrarvor, irom Zech. 
13° mupécw avtovs as mupovTat TO apytpiov, Kal Soxtpwa 
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€ / -12 \ «& / 
abtods > Soxydterar To ypuoiov. 1° epi ns owTnpias 


n lal > / \ 
é£elhtnoav... mpophtar... épavvavtes eis TWA... KaLpoV 
a / AN ? \ 
eSijrov 7d mvedua'rpopmapTupdpmevov Ta Eis XptaToy 
a / Py «A > an 
rabdnpwata Kal Tas peta Tavta do€as,... els a émlOupovaow 


dyyero. trapaxtryyat, from Dan. 81325, 92426 1969 Tsa, 52153, 
1 xplvovta kata TO ExdoToV Epyor, froma Ess gon 
od arodéces éxdotm Kata Ta épya adtod. 18 see above, and 
add Ps, 498, 1 duvod duapou, from Lev. 227 duopov état 
ciadextov, Tas pOmos ovx éoTtas év adt@. 3°”, from Gen. 
chapters 6 and 7. 47 see above, and add Jer. 25 (32) év mode 
év 4 a@vopdcbn To dvopd jou em adtiy éy@ apyopmat Kaxdoat. 
49 qioté Ktlotn TapatilécOwcav Tas uxas, from Ps, 31° es 
yeipds cov mapabyjcomat TO Tvebpd pov: ELuTPOTw [ME Kupue 6 
Qcds tis adnOelas. 5° 6 avtidiKos tuov dudBoros . . . wepiTratel 
tytov Kkatarvetv, from Job. 17 amroxpiOels 6 SsdBoros etre, Ilepued- 
Gay tiv yy Kat éurepiratycas THY UT’ ovpavoy Tapert, ib, 2?. 
In 2 P Hort reckons the following as quotations: 27607 ovd¢ 7 
0O0s THs adynOeias BrXacdHnpuNnOncEeT as, from Isa, 52° ov 
buds... 7d dvoud pov Bracdnpetrar év tots Oveot.. 27% Kvwv 
emictpéwas ml 70 totov €Eépapma, from Prov. 264 dazep 
Kvov OTav éréXOn emt Tov éavTov EweTov Kal puLaonTos yévynTat, 
oltas dppwv TH éavTod Kaxia avactpéwas él tiv éavtTod dpap- 
tiav. 3° wia nwépa mapa Kupi@o ws xirsa ETY, Kal 
xidua étn ws jyépa pia, from Ps. 904 xidva étn ev dbOarpois cov 
as 1) Huépa 1 exOes Aris SufrOc. 3" odpavol rupovpmevor 
AvOHcovTa Kal oToLyela Kavoovpeva TH KETaL, from Isa, 344 
Kal TAKHCOVTAL TAcaL ai SuvVdwers TOV OpavaV, Kal eduyHoETAL O 
ovpavos ws BiBXov Kal TavTa Ta dotTpa TeceiTar, 38 KaLvods 
dé ovpavods Kal yHv Katvynv TpocdoKaper, from Isa, 65% 
€oTat yap 0 obpavos Kawos Kal 1) yh Kavvy, ib. 66%. Perhaps we 
may add the following : 1? ruddds eotw pvwrdfor, compared with 
Isa. 59” ws ovx UrapxovtTayv dhbarpov Wyrapjcover. 1% +o 
hoy” ™poaéxovTes os NUN paivovtse év aiypnpe 
Toma, cf. Ps, Lrgte RdXvOS ToIs Tool “ov 6 vosos cov, 2 Esdras 
12* tu nobis superasti ex omnibus prophetis...sicut lucerna in 
loco obscuro, 2° %) 0805 Tis adnOelas, cf. Ps. 119% 2* cerpais 
Sopov taptapwcas rrapédwxev eis Kplow tnpovpévous, cf. Wisdom 
17 pig adboe oxdtous mdvres eéOncav, 2° saving of Noah, 
cf. Gen. chapters 6 and 7. 26 worers Yoddpav cad 
Dopoppas teppwHaas katactpods xaréxpwev, i136 - 
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Seryma pedrdovtay dcceBéow TeOeKxes, cf. Gen, 192": Kvpcos 
éBpeEev ert Yddoua Kai Topoppa @ciov Kal rip mapa cod 
é€E ovpavod, Kal Katéotpewe Tas modes Tta’tas Kal wacap 
THY Tepixopov, Numb. 26! (of the destruction of Korah) xa} 
eyevnOncay év onpeiw. 27 saving of Lot, cf. Gen. ch. 18, Wisdom 
10°7, 2116 Balaam, cf. Numb. 2278, 3° ob Bpadives Kupuos 
Ths emayyedias, ds Twes BpadutThra jyotvrat, aXdd paxpoOuped, 
ef. Sir. 3518 cal 6 Kupcos od ur) Bpaddivy ov8é pi) waxpoOvpnon én’ 
avtots. 3° pt) Bovddmevos Tiwas arorécOat adda TdvTas eis 
-petdvoray yaphoat, cf. Ezek, 18%, Wisdom 11% édecis 88 wdvtas, 
OTe mavTa Svvacat, Kal Tapopas apapTipata avOporwpr els pweTa- 
vorav. It will be seen that the points of contact between the 
O.T. and 2 P are not only much fewer in number, but also of a 
far less intimate nature than those between the O.T. and 1 P, so 
that this difference would by itself suffice to prove that the two 
epistles did not proceed from the same author. 

We have still to compare the grammar and style of the two 
epistles, to see how far they confirm the conclusions already arrived 
at from a comparison of the vocabulary and the subject matter. 


UNUSUAL INFLEXIONS. 


1 P has the aor. inf. Bdcaz (4°), found also in Aristotle and 
Plutarch, instead of the classical Budvas. The fut. pass. xepdO1- 
covras is found only in 1 P 34. xepdjow occurs in James 4%, 
éwtropeva opeba Kal Kepdjoowev (where see my note), and the aor. 
éxéponoa is common in the N.T. The form xepdav® (WH.) or 
xepdave (Blass) occurs after fva in 1 Cor. 97. 1 P has three examples 
of the form éyevyOnv (1%, 27, 3°). It keeps the classical rpocayayn 
in 38 as contrasted with éardéas in 2 P 25, In 2 WH. (Intro- 
duction § 410, App. p. 166), read gcmoty with N comparing 
xatacKnvotv read by BD in Mt. 13%, by B in Mk. 4°, and azrodexa- 
roiv read by BD in Heb, 7°, while Ti. Treg. read ¢cpobv with the 
other MSS. Moulton Proleg. p. 53 favours the ordinary reading. 


ARTICLE. 


In this respect there is a great similarity between the two 
epistles, both exhibiting the same mastery of the fully formed 
articular phrase, combined with the frequent use of the anarthrous 
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noun! Of the former we have examples in 1 P 15 rovs ev 
Suvdpuer Ocod ppoupovpevous, 1° of sept Ths els vpds Xaperos 
mpopntevaartes, 1! rats mpotepov év TI) ayvota ULav emsOupiats, 
32 rhv ev poBo ayy dvactpophy vpav, 3° 0 bev éutrroKs 
TpLyav Kal mepilécews Xpvoiov 4) évdUaEwS (MmaTioVv KOT HOS, 316 
tiv ayabiy ev Xpist@e avactpopyy, 47 eis TO pynKéte avOporav 
ériOupiats adda Gedjpate Oeov Tov éminolTroy ev capKt Bidcat 
xpovov, 51 6 Kal THs meMNovans aTroKadUT TED Oat do—ns Kotvevos, 
5¢ tov dwapdvruvov ths SdEns atépavor, 5° Th ev TO Koop@ Lov 
adcrpornre. Of the latter in 1? év dyacwg mvevpatos, ‘eis 
pavricpov atuaros, 1? dv’ avactdcews Inood Xpiotov x vexpor, 
1> év duvdper Oeob, ev Kaipo eoyate, 1" év aroxaddrper ‘Inood, 
1” (edayyeduodpevor) tpas mvetpate ayi@ amootadévtse am 
ovpavod, 1% apd KataBorjs Koopov, 1% dia Aoyou CHvtos Oeov Kat 
pévovtos, 37! od capKos am00ects pUtrov, GAA cuvELdioEwS 
ayabhs érep@rnua, 2° repréxer ev ypady (cf. 2 P 1” waca mpodn- 
Tela ypapys), 4X pur tod maOevtos capki, 4° eis TO MNKETL avOporav 
ériOupiais, GAXd Oerjpate Oeod Bidaar, 41° oiKxovdpuoe trotKkidns 
vapttos Oecod, 44 év ovomate Xpratod, 5° 6 avtidsxos vuov SvdBoros 
mepitratel, 5 erypaptupov TavTHY civat dANOH yapLy TOD Meod, 3” 
mpocwov Kupiov émi tovotytas xaxd. We find also in 1 P 
examples of the looser constructions which we have seen in 2 P, 
e.g. 1 P 1% ras datas ths dsavotas, 12! Tov éyeipavta avTov éx 
vexpov, 1” rh braxoh ths arnOeias, 2 7d CéAnpa TOD Oeod, 4° 7d 
BovrAnpa Tov €Ovov, 43 év rh amroKxart es Ths ddEns, 4°" amd Tov 
olxov tod @eov: of the ‘appositional’ form in 1% 7d pjwa Td 
evayyedtabév, 1! rpophras ot mepl THs eis buds yYapuTos mpody- 
Tevoavtes : of the ‘semi-compact’in 1° rods év duvapes Qeod hpov- 
povpévous Sia mictews els cwTnpiay Eroiunv amoxarudOfAvas év 
Kawpe éaxato, 1" tov ampocwmodnuTTos KpivovTa KaTa& TO 
éxdarou epyov, 1° rv depomévny tylv yap év aroKxadvrver 
Inood Xpicrob, 1° rhs patatas buoy avactpodhs watpotrapasorou, 
4° 7H ev tiv mupdcer Tpos Tetpacapmov buiv yivonévy. 414 7d TAS 
do&ns Kal 76 To} cod mvedua is an exception to the general rule 
that the repetition of the article implies a plurality of subjects; 
Le above, p. xxxv. The rule is observed in 5! 6 cupped BUTEpos 
id 
Kal maptus. 


1 See for 2 P above, p. xxvi foll. 
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CASES. 


ACCUSATIVE. We find the Adverbial Accusative in 1 P 38 ro 
TéNos TavTES omappoves, 3° todvavtiov, 1° dréiyov ; the Acc. of 
Duration of Time in 1” é $68 top THs Tapouxtas Xpovov 
avaatpagnre, 4° tov érinourov Bidar Xpovoy ; Cognate Ace. 
in 3° goBovpevar pndeplay mTonaw, 34 Tov hoBov avTav pi) 
poBnOjre, 44 omrAlcacbe evvoiay (some take these as Accusative 
of the Object). Double Ace. in 8% aire? ipas Néyov.rep) edrzriSos. 
Of Prepositions which take the Ace. eds is the commonest in 1 P 
as in 2 P, the former having 42 examples as compared with the 
11 of the latter: dud 1 P (4), 2 P (4); éwi 1 P (5), 2 P (2); ward 
Bae 2 Pe) peta LP (1)22-P-(1)sarpos* 1 P (8), 2°P (2). 
Especially noticeable are the following: 1 P 32 es iv 
(xiBwrov), SvecdOnoay, 17! micros eis Oedy, ib. THY ricTwW eivas eis 
cov, 5 eis Hv orhte; 1 Ta cfs Xpiotov raOjpata; 1 cata tov 
KANETAVTA Vas aylov Kal avTol drytot yevnOnTe, and 4° va KpiOact 
bev kata avOpdmovs, Saat S€ Kata Oedv, which are unlike 
anything in 2 P with the exception of ef; in 2 P 1” ets ov 
éya evdoxnaa. So 1 édricarte éml tiv xapu, is copied from the 
Hebrew use: see Hort’s n. 

GENITIVE Possessive. 1 P 11 arréatonros Xprotod, wapervdypors 
dvaotropas Ilovtov; 34 0 Kpumtds THs Kapdias avOpwros (not 
Gen. of Apposition, as Alf.).  Swbjective 12 mpdyvacw eo, 
aywacpmos mvevpatos, 1” rH brraKon Ths adnOetas (see Hort’s n.), 3" 
cuverdnoews ayabns erepornua. Objective 1? pavticpos aiparos, 1" 
Soxipmiov THs miatews, 2! éxdixnots KaxoTroLaV, 3° évdvars imation, 
euroKy TpLyav, 3°! amdOeots piTrov, 44 adcawrtias avayvors. After 
Comparative 1’ rorutipdtepov xpuctov. Hebraistic 1 réxva vraxons, 
28 NiO0s mpocKdmpatos, TéTpa cKavddrov, 2” ev Hhuépa emiaKoT Hs. 
Gen. of Material ‘consisting in’ 3° 6 éumAoKhs Tpryav Kdopos, 
3’ ydpis Cwijs, 54 tov ths S0Ens otépavov. Gen. of Quality 5” 
6 @cds dons xdpitos. With Verb 41 méravtas dpaptias (al. 
dpaptiats) cf. 2 P 2! axatdravatos awaptias, 2 anéyecOar 
erOupidy, 2"? Katararovow bpov, 5? caTraxuplevovTes TOV KANPOV. 
Gen. of Purpose (Infinitive) 3'° mavedtw xetrdn tod pi Aadijoat 
Sérov. Gen. Absolute 3° catacKevafouévns xiBorod, 32 varora- 
yevT@y avT@ ayyéror, 41 Xpiorob madovtos, 44 mi) cvvTpEeXOVTOY 
vpov, 54 pavepwbevros Tod apxiTotmevos, 4 ws Fevov ovpBaivor- 
tos. Of prepositions which take the genitive, avré occurs twice in 
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1 P, never in 2 P; dvev twice in 1 P, not in 2 P; amo occurs five 
times in 1 P, thrice in 2 P (or four times if we read azo in 1”); 
éx 1 P (8), 2P (5); dia 1 P (15), the most remarkable being 5! 
$v ddiyev éypaya, and 3” Sveco@Onoav & Udatos, 2 P (5), or 6, 
if we read Sva 8d£ns in 13, the most remarkable being 6c’ bédaTos 
cuvectaca. emi 1P (1), 2P (1); évomov1 P (1), 2P (0); ews 
1 P (0),-2-P-(1); xara 1 P (1), 2 PG); pera FO) 2 EO 
napa 1 P (0), 2 P (1); daiow 1 P (0), 2P (1); wept 1 P jaar. 
(2); apo 1 P (2), 2 P (0); oreo 1 P (2), 2-P (0); v7o 1 P (1), 
2 P (5) (or 4, if we read aro in 1"). 

Dative. Indirect Object 1 P 1) éxrextots raperudymous (Aéyer 
xatpew), cf.2 P 11, 1? ydpus bwiv wrnOvvOein, | P1™ ots arexarvgOn 
Ste buiv Sincdvovvy avta & viv avnyyérn bpiv, 1% tHv pepopévnv 
ipiv xapwv, 1%, 5° after didwps, 21% 18, 3b > 2, 55 after daotacco- 
pat, 22 dipiv brorumrdvev vroypaupov, 27 émaxorovdeiy Tots 
iyveow avtod, 2° rapedidou TO KpivovTt, 31, 4" areWeiv TO Oyo, 
3° bmnxovoev TO ABpadm, 8" TO yvvaccelm (cKever) atrovéwovTes 
Tiuunv, 3! rots mvedpacuw éexnpv&ev, 4° arodécovew oyov TO 
Kpivovtt, 4° vexpols evnyyedicOn, 4 mist@ KTiotn TapaTiOé- 
cOwcay Tas >ruyds, 5° adrAnAOLS THY TamEewoppoctYynY éyKouBa- 
cacbe, 5° brepnpdvots avtitaccetat, 5° © avTioTHTE, TA ATA TH 
aderpotnte émitercitar, 3 iva twas mpocayayn TO Oew@, 2° 
evTrpoabextos Bed, 3 mpods atroNoyiav TO aitobyTs ; with etpié, etc., 
44 6 éotw 1) dd&a, 4? mpos mevpacpov tply ywwomevn ... Eévou. 
viv cupPatvovtos, 2" bpiv (éotiv) » tin, 54 adT@ TO Kpatos 
(€oTw), 5’ adt@ péres wepl yuadv. Dat. of Reference 2% iva tats 
dmaptiaws amoyevomevor TH Stxatocvvn Enowpev, 44 wémavtas 
apaptiass (al. auaptias) ; with compound verb 2° rpockomtew TO 
roy, 14 cuvexnuatilopevor tats eriOupiars. Dat. of Instrument 
1” evayyehtodpevor TvevpaTe ayio, 1 Tiynim aiwate éehuTp@OnTe, 24 
0 TH pow idOnte; Dat. of Cause 4? pn Eeviterde Th mupocer ; 
Dat. of Lespect 41 mabav capni, 4° iva xpiOdor wev capkt, Coot 
dé mvetvpartt, 3 Pavatabels ev capKl, Sworombels Oe mvevpatt, 
4° Kowwveite toils rabjpacw, 5° otepeot tH mlater; Dat. of 
Manner 1° ayaddidite xapd avexdarjto, 4 wnkéts avOpdrrov 
ervOupiais, GAAA Oednpate Bcod Bidcar. With Prepositions év 
1 P (49), 2 P (44), éri 1 P (1), 2 P (0), mapa 1 P (2), 2-P (2), adv 
1P(0),2P (1). The most noteworthy examples in 1 P are éy 
XpioT@ (3), 44 ovediverGe év dvopate Xpictod, 41° SoEatérw tov 
Ocov €v 7H dvouate TobTw, 5 dowdoacbe ev pidhpate. 
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The accumulation of prepositions is even more noticeable in 1 P 
than in 2 P, hardly less than in Romans, e.g. 12 daéatoXos Kare 
Tpoyvocty &v dytacue es braxony, 13 6 Kard Td erEOS avayevynoas 
nas és édtrida Ldoay & avactdcews tk vexpov es KANpovomiav 
TeTHpNMEVnY & ovpavois es Huds Tors & SuVdper Meod poupov- 
pévous 8a mictews ds cwTypiav éroluny & Kaipa éoyato. Cf. 
2 PI ydpis tpiv wrAnOvvOein & éruyvdces Tod cod, ds wdévTa 
nuiv THs Oeias dvvauews adtod Ta aps Cary SeSwpnuévys &a THs 
ETLYVHTEWS TOD KAarcaVTOS Huds Ba SdEns (al. dia do&n) Kab 
apeTis, & av TA Tia Kal péyiota érrayyé\uata Seddépytar, va 
8a TovTay yévnobe Oeias Kowwvol picews aropuydrTes Ths wv TH 
Koop wv érifupia POopas. and Rom. 1 [ladros adwpicpévos es 
evayyédtov Oeovd, 0 mpoernyyethato &a THY rpodyTav wv ypadais 
dyials wept TOD viod TOD yevouévou & omépwatos Aaveld xara 
cdpka, Tod opiabévtos viod Becod & Suvdper xara Tvedpa & ava- 
oTdcEews vexpav, 8¢ ov éXaRomer Yap es UraKxony TloTews wv 
mTaow imp TOU ovopwatos avTod, & ols éoTe Kal bpels, TaoW TOS 
ovow wv ‘Pawn xapis ard Ocod. 


NUMBER AND GENDER. 


We find an irregularity where nouns, differing in gender, are 
joined to the same adjective, as in 21 adrroQéwevoe Tacay Kaxiav 
Kal wavra SoXov Kat broxptow Kal POdvous Kal macas KaTAaNaNIas. 
Here it would have been easy to make the construction regular by 
putting qavrTa Sorov after urdxptow. WH. give vroxpices in 
the margin, which seems to me the better reading, and this is sup- 
ported by NC etc. The plural would be easily assimilated to 
the preceding singulars. In 41° (actos cabs édaBev Yapiopa) 
els Eavtovs Staxovooytes we have a mixture of singular and plural, 
depending upon the imperative cwppovijaare inv. 7. This would 
be regular if the phrase in brackets had been placed after dvaxo- 
voovres. 2 also affords examples of the Plural Abstract in ¢@ovous 
and xcatadanrias. So we find dd£as 1", adaédryerar 4°. 


PRONOUNS. 


Demonstrative. As 1P is not controversial, it has no example 
of the denunciatory use of obtos which is so common in2P. The 
most characteristic use here is the prospective, where it serves as 
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a pivot for a following explanation, as in 2! todTo xapus eb Sia 
cuveldnow trrodéper Tis Mas, 3° eis TodTO éKAHONTE, iva KXnpo- 
vounhonte, 4° eis TodTO ednyyedicOn, Wa KpiOdcw ; and so with 
obras in 2 oftws éotlv To OéAnpa Tod Beod, followed by the 
appositional infinitive dya0oro.obytas pipodv. The pronoun is 
retrospective in 2% robro xdpis mapa Oe@, eis TodTo yap 
exrnOnre, 27 ALO0s dv arredoxipacay . . obTOS éyeviOn eis Kepadny 
yovias. And so obtas in 3° obTws yap ai aysas yuvatnes €KOG LOUY 
éavTas’ 

Neither &S¢ nor éxefvos occurs in 1 P. 

éavtovs is used in 48 tiv eis EavTods ayamny éxTEevh ExovTes, and 
in 42° for a@dAjdovs, as in Col. 3% yapifouevor Eéavtois, and 
elsewhere both in the N.T. and in classical writers. It is curious 
that it is coupled with dAAsjrovs in 4° Pirokevor ets aANjAovs, as 
in Col. 38 dveyouevor adrjrov. It keeps its usual reflexive 
sense in 1}4, 3°, 

There is a remarkable use of ta adta followed by a geni- 
tive in 5® eiddTes Ta ad’Ta TOV TAOnudTaY TH év Kioum TLov 
aderporyte éritedeioGat ‘knowing that the same sufferings are 
accomplished in your brethren who are in the world’ (R.V.). 
Dr. Bigg writes about this, much as others have done about 
unusual constructions in 2 P: ‘It is impossible to see why St. 
Peter did not write ta atvta raOymara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man would make.’ I must confess, 
I do not feel quite at ease as to the reception which a Greek 
of the second century would have given to these sweeping asser- 
tions. Was Ovid no scholar when he wrote (F. i. 46), ‘ Non habet 
officii lucifer omnis idem’? There was nothing to prevent him 
from writing the more commonplace ‘ officium.’ Are we sure that 
no Greek would have written émi 70 adto ths dvatoyurtias 
épOacev 7H Oepoity, or Ta aiTta THY Oripewv dayTAjcaTes? 
I do not mean that the last is exactly equivalent to tas attas 
Orinpers : it is rather ‘the same sort of persecutions, there was an 
identity in the persecutions they had to endure. 

felatiwe. Sometimes the antecedent is not clearly defined, as 
in 1° év @ ayaddaoGe, where some find it in xarp@, some in ed 
some in the general sense of the preceding clause ; 44 dv 6 oe 
{ovrat, where it sums up the preceding clause; 28 es 3 xa) 
éréOncav, where the antecedent is suggested by the preceding 
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a . . 
mpoaxoTrtovawv. Replaced by demonstrative in second clause, 222 
aA = 4“ ’ lal A 
OS aapTiay ovK eTroincen Ovde EbpéOn SONOS ev TO TTOMATL adTOD. 
v4 an fal 
ooTls occurs once, 2! aréyecOat THv ériOumay aitwes otpated- 

\ a n . . . 
ovTat KaTa THS YruxHs ‘ whose nature it is to war against the soul.’ 
A common feature of 1 P is the repetition of relatives, as in 
a2. Sas ‘ 
2 (Xpiotos) 05 apaptiav ovK érroincey...d5 RowWopovpevos 
> > , e ~ 

OUK aVTENOLOOPEL... 05 TAS amapTias HudvY adTds aUvEyKED 

we. lal Dv ’ 10 i 8 A > > / > na ’ aA BA 
»..0UT@ p@daTL LaOnTe : 18 dv ovK iOdvTES GyaTraTe, eis bv apTE 

\ CaN an F e © 
Hn op@vtes TLaTEvovTEs SE ayaddLicbe: 1” ois drrexardddOn Ort 
ovy éautois buiv S& dunkovovy adtda, & vov avnyyérn buiy... eis 
& émiOupodow ayyerot Tapakvas: 3! év 6 mvevpace exnpueer ... 
/ rn ’ A b) / / ty a 
KaTacKkevalomevns KLBwTOD, Es HV ONiyoL SteccOynoav Ov bdaTos, d 
kat nuas cater. Attraction, 2” va év 6 (=év TovTw 6) KaTada- 


Aovow tuov ... d0Edcwar Tov Oedv, 3° Wa &v 6 KaTararodaow 
ULO@Y... KaTaaxXvvO@cw. Scos does not occur in 1 P. 


Interrogative. tis and trofos, 8° tis 06 Kaxoowr vpas ; 4°" Ti TO 

t 11 > lal > 7 Core. fal l4 25 / f2 
TéXos ; 1" epavvavtes els Tiva 7) Trotovy ypovoy édnrov. ToTarros, 
found in 2 P, does not occur in 1 P. 


ADJECTIVES.! 


Neuter used as a substantive (1) with article 3* 70 af@aprov 
Tov novxiov mvevmaros, (2) without article 17° éx’ ésyatou Tay 
xXpovev, 3 éxxdwdT@ amd KaKod Kal Tocdtw ayabor. idvos 18 
preceded by the article without adr@y in the two places where it 
occurs (3°), The distributive mds is found with the article in the 


singular, 3% vavtl T@ aitobvTe. 


VERBS. 


Tenses. Future Indicative after tva, 3! wa el tives atresOodaw 
. . kepdnOyncovrat, cf. Blass, pp. 211 f. 

Aorist Indicative answering to English Perfect. 1” & viv avny- 
yéan ‘these things which have now been announced unto you’ 
(R.V.), 2% éeotpapyte viv éml tov rowméeva ‘are now returned ’ 
(R.V.), 23 ef éyedoacbe br ypnotos 6 Kupsos ‘if ye have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious’ (R.V.), 2% jre ws mpoBata Travepeva 
GAN éreatpagnte viv emi Tov mouséva ‘ye were going astray... 
but are now returned ’(R.V.), 3° fs éyerjOnte Téxva dyaborrovotaa 


1 See below under ‘ Participles.’ 
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‘whose children ye now are if ye do well’ (R.V.). We have two 
examples of what is called the Gnomic aorist. in 1% é&npavOn o 
yoptos, TO avOos eEérrecer. 

Aorist Imperative (of urgency). Much commoner than the 
present in 1 P., the latter being used nine times, the former 
twenty-four. In 2!7 we have them combined, wavras TLULNTATE, 
tiv aderpoTnta ayaTate, Tov Oeov PoPeicbe, Tov Baciréa TLLaTe. 
Hort rightly explains the reason forthe variety ; ‘St. Peter begins 
with the aorist imperative as the most forcible tense for the 
exhortation on which it was his present purpose to insist... the 
other exhortations might be taken more as a matter of course.’ 
There was nothing startling to Gentiles in the command to honour 
the king (4.e. the emperor), to fear God, to love those to whom they 
were united by a tie of brotherhood; but that honour was due to 
all, to the publicans and sinners, to the ignorant and debased, was 
indeed taught by our Lord’s example, but it was a hard saying, 
not only to Greek philosophers and Roman statesmen, to Jewish 
priests and Pharisees in the first century, but is still so to the 
immense majority of civilized and Christian mankind in the 
twentieth century. 

Subjunctive is used in final sentences in the N.T. even though 
the governing verb may refer to past time; cf. 1 P 3° es rodro 
exrnOnte wa KANpovoynaonte, 3'8 Xpiotos aéOavev tva Hpuas 
mpocayayn TO Ocw. After ov pur} 2°. 

Optative. The true optative occursin 1 P. 1? edpyvn wrnOuvOedn, 
as in 2P. 17. Its use to express a pure hypothesis is rare in 
the N.T., but is found in 1 P. 3" ef wdoyoute ... waxdptoi (éoTe), 
3!" xpeittov (€otiv) aya0orrovodytas, et OédXou TO O€ANpa TOD Ocod, 
maoxew 7 KaxoTovobvtas. The latter parenthetical use may be 
compared with 1 Cor. 14" rocadra, ef rvyou, yévn hover eioiv, 1537 
omeipels ... Yu“vov KOKKoV, ei TUyot. Luke is more free in the 
use of the optative than the other writers of the N.T.; cf. Acts 
241 ods der... KaTnyopely et te Eyovev mpos eué, ib. 1727, 2016, 
20. etc. 

Infinite after verb: 1 ériOvpodcw rapaxtya, 2" rapaxaro 
améyerOat, 5' péddovea amoxardvrtecOat, 58 EnTov Katarely. 
Accusative with infinitive 5° eiSéres ta adrd émitercto bar ‘ know- 
ing that the same things are accomplished.’ As the more usual 
construction of ofSa in this sense is that which we find in 118 
elddtes OTe ov POaprois éAvTp@OnTe, some understand ofSa in the 
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sense in which it is used in 2 P, 29 o7Sep Kvpwos eboeBels pie Oar, 
but Blass (p. 231) prefers the usual translation which he illustrates 
from Luke 4# 7Sevcav Tov Xpicrov adrdv eivar. Another example 
of acc. with inf. is 1 P. 5” émiaprupdy tadrnp elvar annOh xapwv 
Tod @cod. Infinitive after adjective: 1° erowpos droxadupOqvat, 
4° apKetos 0 ypovos Kateipydcbat. 

Epexegetic Infinitive. 2° oixodopetcbe ... ets lepdreva dirytov 
dvevéyxat Quotas, 2° obtws éotly Td OéAnua Tod cod, dyaboror- 
ovvtas demovv. After wate 171, 

_ Infinitive with Article: 4 6 xapos tod dpEacOat, 3! eis Td pi) 
éyxoTrTec Oat Tas Tpocevyas bdr, 4° es TO pnKéte Bidcat, 3% 
TavodTw Tiv yAwooav amd KaKod Kal yeidn TOD fw aARoa 
ddAov, where the genitive implies purpose, as in Mt. 18° é&frOev 
0 o7relpwy TOD ao7reipecy, see Blass, pp. 284 f, 

Infinitive as sulyect without article: 3" kpeittov dyaborrovobytas 
TAT XELV 1) KAKOTOLODY TAS. 

Participle used for Imperative 28 (following imperative tipare 
in v. 17) of oixérat trotaccomevot Tois Seamrotais, 3! dpoiws 
yuvaixes UTOTAaTaOpmEvat Tols idiots avdpaow (no imperative in the 
preceding eight verses); 3’ (following imperative éotw in v. 3) 
of avdpes Omoiws cuvotKodYTES KATA yvooL, 3° pH aTrodiOdrTES 
kaxov, 4° (after vyrypate in v. 7) mpo mdavtwv dé THv Els EavTOds 
ayarny EKTEv) EXOVTES. 

The adjective is sometimes used for a participle, as in 3! tov 
Xpictov ayiacate Erowpos (dvTEs) pos atronoyiay, 4"° vyrpate ... 
THY ayanny éxtevh exovTes ... PiroEevor (dvTEs) Eis GNAHXOUS, and 
thus gains an imperative force in 3° ro d€ Téd0s waves opoppoves 
cuptrabeis, PiradeApot, eVoTrAaYXVOL, TaTrELVOppoves, fb ATrOdL- 
Sovres Kaxov. 

We have a remarkable instance of the combination of the aorist 
and perfect participle in 2" of mote od dads, viv dé aos Beod, of 
ovK Hrenuévot, vov dé édenbévtes, where it might seem, on a first 
glance, that the perfect, that is, the completed present, should have 
gone with vdv; only that vdp is joined with the aorist in two other 
passages of 1 P., viz. 117, 2. The R.V. has‘ which had not obtained 
mercy, but now have obtained mercy,’ giving a pluperfect force 
to the perfect participle; and so Hort, ‘the contrast of tense is 
that between the long antecedent state and the single event of 
conversion which ended it,’ and he illustrates it from Rom. 11”, 


lal a fal na Nt eeS / 
dorep yap tes more HrevOjcate TH Oe@, viv dé nArAEnOnTE. For 
h 
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other instances of the perfect participle used with pluperfect 
force, see Joh, 2° of SudKxovos Hderray ob nytrAnkotes, Acts 18? evpwv 
Tovdatqy .. . Tporpatas etnrvbdra ard THs “Itarias, Heb. 2° 
Tov Sé Bpaxv rap’ ayyédous HrAraTT@OMEevoy BArtropev Inoody ... 
éotepavopévor, quoted by Winer, p. 430. 


VOICES. 


Instead of the classical dydAXo, -opat, the N.T. has ayad\ao, 
-ouat, the middle being the form in most common use, as in 
1 P. 1°, 443, In 18 however WH. read ayandldte yapa avexdadjTo, 
and this form occurs also in Lk. 14, Apoc. 19’. Perhaps the 
distinction which I have drawn between aite?y and aireto@ac in 
James 4° may be applicable here. The subjective middle gives 
prominence to the feeling, the objective active to the action in 
which it shows itself. The active ézvcanety is used in the N.T. 
in the sense of ‘ to call by name,’ asin Mt. 10” e¢ rov oixodeomrorny 
BeerteBovr émexddecav, the middle in the sense ‘invoke,’ as in 
1P. 1" ef warépa émixanreiobe Tov ampocwrTodAnuTTos KpivovTa 
‘if ye invoke as Father, or, as Dr. Bigg prefers, ‘invoke the 
Father,’ aarp being frequently anarthrous; cf. 3! Kupcov &€ tov 
Xpictov ayidcate. The active AXvtpow is not found in the N.T., 
the middle being used in the sense ‘to ransom,’ Lk. 2474, Tit. 214. 
The passive éAvtp@Oyn7e is used in 1 P. 1'8 in the sense ‘ were 
ransomed,’ Similarly the middle evayyeréfowas (very rarely the 
active evayyedifw) is used with the accusative either of the thing 
or the person, in the sense to ‘ preach good tidings to,’ as in 1 P, 122 
of evayyedtodpevot juas, and the passive is used of the word 
preached in 1 P. 1%, 4°, Another passive of a deponent verb is 
ia@ynre 1 P. 2", The verb évotpép bears the same sense ‘to turn’ 
or ‘to be converted’ in the active (2 P. 2”), middle, and passive 
(1 P. 2). The passive forms t7rordyynte and tamewwOnrte have a 
middle force in 55%, 

Two curious uses of the active voice are found in 1 P., one where - 
mepréexo might be thought to have a passive force (2°) Meplexer ev 
ypapy. The original phrase is mepséxer 4) ypapy TodTo ‘the Scripture 
contains, has, this, which is easily changed into the impersonal 
‘it has in Scripture, just as ‘Scripture saith’ is changed into ‘ it 
says in Scripture.’ The same passive force attaches to 7 TEpLoxn 
Ths ypaphs. In 2% we find the unique aped/Sou T® KpivovTt, 
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where we should have expected mapedi6ov éavtov. We may 
compare the use of wapéyw in Plato Gorg. 456 B ovxXt €0édovTa 
i) Tepeiv 7) Kadoa Tapacxeiv TO latpd, 475 D YEevvaiws TO NOY~D 
domep iatp@ Tapéxov aroxpivov, 480 0, Protag. 348 A, Theact. 
191 A, and the full construction in Apol. 33 B éwolws xa) Trovel@ 
Kal TévynTL TapéXw euavTov épwray. 


COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


(1) Substantival Clauses, 


(a) Direct Statement, subordinated to verb of saying. 11° yéypa- 
mrat [oTe]”Aysor Exeabe Stu eyw crytos, 2° repréxer ev ypady 150d 
TLOnpe riOov. 

(6) Indirect Statement. 1” arexarvhOn ote odx éavtois SinKd- 
vouy avutad, 1'® eiddtes bt od POaptois éduTpwONTeE, 23 eyetcacbe 
b7t XpnoTos 6 Kuvpsos. 

(c) Indirect Question. 1 epavydrtes cis Tiva Kaipoy édynrov TO 
TVEDLA. 


(2) Adjectival Clauses, introduced by relative, too numerous to 
mention. 


(3) Adverbial Clauses. 
(a) Causal Clause, introduced by dcéte 1174, 2° by dre 2 22, 
391218 4A, 817, 55, 7, 
(6) Temporal (a), Local (8), Modal (y). 
(a) 3% Gre dme€edéxero, (8) does not occur, (vy) 41 Kabas 
Kowaveite Yaipete, 5% rigt ds, ws Noyifouar 
(c) Final Clause, After draws, 2° tpeis Nads els mepurroinaty 
(gore), Oras Tas apetas éEayyeiAnte; after ta, 1’ NumnOévtes ... 
iva 76 Soxipsov ... evpeOH, 2? yara érrimoOnaate, wa... avénOAre, - 
22 avactpodiy exovtes kanijp, va S0Edcwor, 2! Xpiotos érabev 
.. wa émaxorovOnonte, 274 Tas dpwaptias avyiveycev . . . iva 
tiowper, 3° eis TOUTO exAHOnTE, a KAynpovomnonte, 3'° (ayvacaTe) 
. ba xatacxvvOdcw, 3° arébavey ... va npas Tpocayayy, 
48 eis rodTo einyyericbn, va xpiOdow, 4 (Siaxoveitw) ws && 
iaxvos As xopnyet 6 Oeds, iva d0EdinTat 6 Weds, ae maby pao w 
yatpete, va Kal év TH amroxahvper xapire, 5° rarewwdnte . Seve 
ipas invoon. It will be noticed that in all these cases va 1s 


followed by the subjunctive, even though the principal verb may 
h 2 
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be in the past, the final optative never occurring in the N.T. In 
3! wa is followed by the future indicative xepdnOjcovTat, as in 
Apoc. 3° roujow twa f£ovew, and even in Gal. 2* oirwes mapeo- 
HrOov... wa pas katadovrwcovory. and Acts 21™ dSatravnoov 
er’ avtots va Evpycovtar THY KEeparip. 

(d) Conditional Clause. et with present ind. both in protasis and 
apodosis: 2 rodro ydpis (€ortiv), ef brropépes Tus NUrras, 44 et 
dverditerbe paxdpiol (éote); with pres. ind. in protasis and fut. 
ind. in apodosis, 4°" ef rpatov (dpxetar) af’ buav Ti TO TédOS 
(rrat); 48 ef 6 Sixatos porus cwLeTaL, 6 aoEeBIS Tod paveitat ; 
pres. ind. in protasis and imperative in apodosis 1" ei matépa 
émixareicbe .. . ev hoB@ avactpadnyte, 41° ef 5é ws Xprotiavos 
(mace), pn alicxvvécbw; fut. ind. both in protasis and in 
apodosis, 2°° crotov KNEéos (éoTat), eb AwapTdvovTes UTropmevelte ; Mor. 
ind. in protasis, imperative in apodosis, 2? et éyedoaa Oe, érimobnoate. 
With pres. opt. in protasis, pres. ind. (understood) im apodosis, 3\ et 
Kal TaoXolTe MaKadptot (éore), and where the apodosis is dependent 
on the principal verb as in 3" xpeitrov (€oTw) ayaborrovobvtas, € 
OérXor TO OérAnpa Tod Ocod, macyew i) Kaxorotobytas. Here 
if we liberate the dependent clause, we should have, in the 
classical construction, e¢ OéXor TO OANA, Tac KoLpev av, which sub- 
ordinated to xpeirrov éotuv, becomes tracyeiv. A similar case of 
dependence is 1° dXéyov dpte et Séov AVTNOévTES, Where the condi- 
tional sentence, if freed from its surroundings, would be e¢ déov 
éott, uTNOncecGe, but the apodosis is subordinated as a participle 
to the principal verb ayad\Xao Oe. 

édy with subjunctive in protasis and fut. ind. in apodosis, 3!3 ris 
0 KaKwowr vpas (€rtat), Cav Tod ayabod EnrwTal yévynobe ; 


NEGATIVES. 


#7 is used with the imperative in 3' ux) doBHOnte, cf. 412 15 16, 
with participle or adverb in imperatival sentence, as 3° wi) darodi- 
dovtes Kaxdv, following 76 88 tédos mdvtes suddpoves (2oTwcar), 
1¥ (dricate) ds py cvvexnuatifopevor, 2° ds edrebOepoe Kab pi) 
as émuKkdhuppa Exovtes ... aN ws SodrA0L Ocod rdvtas Tiunoate, 
5? Troupdvate émioKorrobvTes pu) avayKacTas ... pnds aioxX poKep- 
das... Wd ws KaTaKupLevovTes TOV KANpaY ; also With participles 
where there is no imperative, as in 18 dy od« iSdvres arya ate, els 
Ov 4) Op@vTEs, TLTTEvoVTEs S& ayaddLGobe, ‘whom, not having 
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seen, ye HOA on whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing 
ye rejoice’ (R.V), hore ov denotes a fact, 7 a concession; 4 
ev @ Eevifovrau tay) TUVTPEXOVT OY UpaY, where 7 denotes he 
cause; 3° 5 éyeviOnte téxva .. . wh hoBovpmevar pmdeulav 
mronow ‘if ye are not put in fear’ [for the double negative 
compare Mk. 11" wnxéte ex cod pndels xaprov ddyor]; with 
infinitive 37 eis TO uur) eyKomTec Oat, 42 els TO pnKéti Bidoat. 

Sometimes we find od where the principal verb is in the imper- 
ative as in 1° a\djdous ayamnoate avayeyevynuévou ovK eK 
aTopas Pbapths adda apOdptov, 2 of oixéta vrotaccdbpevot 
Tots dearoTats, ov ovoy Tois ayabots, ANAA Kal Tots cKONLO‘S, 3° 
@v €oTw ovxX 0 Ember Kocpmos... aN 6 KpuTTos avOpwros. In 
these cases ov negatives, not the principal verb, but a word or clause 
dependent upon it. It is also used with a participle in 2” of 
ovK HrENMEVOL, VOV bé EXeNnOévTes, and so with the article or relative, 
when it simply negatives a fact, as in 2! of wote ov ads, and 
2” Os dapTtiav ovK éroincen. 

ov uy is used with the subjunctive in 2° 6 muctevwv ov mn KaT- 
atoxvv07y with the negative sense as in 2 P. 1°. 


OTHER ADVERBS AND PARTICLES. 


aX is generally used to contrast a positive with a negative 
conception as in 1% a) cvvoexnpwatefopevor . . . adda, 1! ov 
POaptots ... GAA Timio aipate, 1% ovK éx cmopas POapTis adr 
apOdptov, 2° ut ws erixdduppa exovtes Tiv édevOepiay AX’ ws 
cod Sodrot, 2'8 ob povov... ANA Kai, 34 odK 6 EEwWOEV KdcpOS, 
GXN 6 KpumTtos, 372 od capKds amobecws ... ANA ovVELdHTEWS 
érepoTnua, 42 unKéte erriOvupiais, GAXA Oedjpate Oeod Ardcas, 
41218 wy EeviverOe..+ ddAXa Yalpere, 5?? un avayKacT@s, ara 
Exovaiws, ib. unde aiaypoxepdas, Gra TpoPtpas, unde OS KaTA- 
KuplevovTes .., GAG TUTroL yivouevot. The negative side is less 
prominent in 2” qofov Kdéos ef dwaptavoytes Kat conapibopevos 
dmopeveire 5 3 GAN e ayaborrovobyTes Umopevel Te, TovUTO Xapss, 
which is equivalent to ‘suffering when guilty is not praiseworthy, 
but suffering when innocent is praiseworthy.’ In 3% tis o 
KAK@OowV vas, éav TOD aryatob pane yéevnabe ; aAn et Kal 
maoxote Sit Sixacocbyny, waxdpwot (ote), the opposition is not 
the simple contradictory ‘not this, but that, but the contrast of a 
higher with a lower stage, not a mere escape from evil (ris 6 KAKO- 
cov), but positive bisiedubas (waxdptot). With the contradictory 
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ovxe—dArd may be compared the contrasting wév—ée, which is com- 
mon in the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul, and that to 
the Hebrews, but is not found elsewhere in the N.T. except once 
in James, thrice in Jude, and in the following passages of 1 Peeve 
(erutpoéOnte aipate Xpiotovd) mpoeyvaopévov wey ™po KaraBoniis 
Koapov, pavepwbévtos S& én’ éoXdTov TaY xXpover, 24 AiGov vm0 
avOporav pev arodedoxiwacpévov, Tapa bé Oew exdreExTov, 2" of 
ore ov dads, VOV Sé Aads Oeod, of ovK Hr|EnpEvol, Viv Sé EXenOEvTes, 
38 davatobels uev capnt, SworroinOels de rvevpact, 4° iva Kpibdat 
uev Kata avOperrous capkl, Coot bé kata Gedy mvevpatr. Some- 
times pév is omitted, as in 1? ypvotou Tod drodAvpévov, Sia Tupos 
58 Sokipatouévov, 2! (aepropévoss) els exdiknow KaKoTroLOD, 
érawov & dyaborowv, cf. Jelf § 767. In 1 P. we, not unfre- 
quently, find &é opposed, as a weakened addAd, to a preceding 
negative as in 18 eds bv dpte wy OpOvTeEs, MLaTEVOVTES bE ayadMGTE, 
1” oby éavtois, ipiv Sé Sunxovovy, 27 ov« Hrrethet, TapediOov Se TH 
kpivovtt, 3° pa) amodidsovtes odoptayv, Tobvavtiov Sé evroyobrTes, 
3415 cov hoBov avtav pun hoBnOjre, Kupsov dé tov Xpiorrov 
ayidoate, 41° un aicxuvécOa, SoEakéTw 5é Tov Ocov. — Occasional 
examples may also be found in the Acts 12° ov« jder.. . eddxes 
5é, 1214 ove hvoEe... eladpayotca 5é, and in some of the 
Epistles, as Eph. 4°, 51! ua)... wadrrov Oé, but not in 2 Pet. or 
Jude. 6 «at is not found in | P. 

yap is used 10 times in 1 P., 15 times in 2 P. 

xat in the sense of ‘also’ or ‘even’ occurs 16 times in 1 P., 
8 times in 2 P. 

mov occurs once in | P. 4!8 6 doeBis rod havettas ; where it 
has the same rhetorical force as in 2 P. 34. 

Dr. Bigg has called attention (p. 4) to the ‘refined accuracy’ of 
the use of as inl P. 1” ds duvod duepov Kai domidov Xpsotod, 
2% Tapaxard os tapoikouvs améxecOat (tpas) Tov capKiKar 
én Oumidy, 3° cuvoikodytes ws dobevertépw aKeder TO yuvaiKerp 
(cxever), 2! wr) ds érixddvppa exovtes THs Kalas Thy €devbepiar, 
in all of which the comparison precedes the thing which is 
compared to it. He illustrates this from Heb. 127 &s vlots tyiv 
mpoopéperat 6 Beds and Plato Legg. x. 905 B ds év KaTOTTpOLS 
tais mpafeow, where Stallbaum quotes Rep. iii. 4145 ds Tept 
LNTpos Ths XKepas ev H eiot BovretecOar and other examples. 
The more usual order of words is found in 1 P. 2” xataxadodow 
ULBVY WS KkakxoTrotov. In 4)? as is“used with the gen. abs. 
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elre—eite is not found in N.T. except in the Epistles of Paul 
and in 1 P. 24" imroraynte radon avOporivn xricet, elte Bacirel 

. . ite Hryewoow. The phrase is properly used with a finite 
verb, as in 2 Cor. 1° e’te Oru Boueba.. , etre mapaxarovpeba, but 
the verb is more frequently omitted, both in the N.T. (as in 1 
Cor. 37" wdvra yap tuav éotiv, elte Maddog elite ’ArrodNWs), and 
in classical Greek, : 

date followed by infinitive 1 P. 1%, by imperative 4 date of 
maoxovtes . . . rapatilécOwcar Tas uyds. 


ELLIPSIS. 


Of verb. ett: 2” rotov Kréos (écTiv), e¢ Uropevette ; 3% Tis o 
Kaxoowv vas (éoTiv); 34 et kal maoxXoite paxdpiot (éote), 47 
Katpos (€o7t) Tov apEacOar, 414 ef dverditerOe paxdp.ot (éaTe), 3” 
opOarpol Kupiov éri diKaious (eiciv), 13 evroyntos (eotuv) 6 Oeds, 
2° wpets dé yévos éxXexTOv (éoTe). 

Of other verbs. 11 Ilétpos éxrXextots (vaipew réyer), 411 et tes 
Aare, OS AOyLA (AaAEiT), El Tis SvaKoveEl, ws EE iaxdos Hs YopyyEl 
¢ KY y dys 15. 16 \ / / id 4 sl be 
0 @eds (Staxoveitw), 41° 1 wn yap Tis TacyéTo ws hovevs... et € 
e \ vz \ > ie ilee aks y > \ a 
@s Xpiotiavos (rdoxet), 9 aicxyvvécOa, 417 6 Katpos (€otuv) Tod 
” ’ \ la) Sie Lead a yA / \ i By 
dpEacOar... ei S& mpOTov ad tjpov (apxetat) Ti TO TéXos (€oTat) ; 

Of noun (subject of infinitive). 2" wapaxard (tpas) aréyer Oar, 
(of object) 2 apedidou (éavtov) TO KpivovTt, 3" ws acbevertépo 
okEvEL TO yuvarKei (cKEvEL) ATroVéwoVTES TLLHV. 


PLEONASM. 


lal lal ¢ if \ A 
31 ¢f Oéd01 TO OéAnpwa Tod Beod, cf. James 3* Szrov 1) opyn Tod 
edvOdvovtos Bovrcrat, 4"! eis Tods aidvas TOY aidvenr, cf. Jude v, 25- 


_ ANACOLUTHON. 


1P. 2462 dyarnrol, mapaxad® ws TapoiKxous ... arréxerOas TOV 
capKikav emiOupiav . . . THY avaoTpopiy vwav EXovTES KanHV. 
Here we should have had éyovtas to agree with the (understood) 
subject of améyerOax ; but the periphrastic imperative rapaxaha 
anéyerOar suggests the sirnple imperative anéxeoOe, just as 1n 
2 P. 3! the periphrastic Sveyeipw buadv tiv Sidvoray puna Biya 
suggests the simple pvyjoOnre and is followed by the nominative 


ryWooKoVTES. 
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/ ore 3: / ys 
Asyndeton, confirmatory, 1 P.5° ypyyopnoate o aVTLOLKOS TEPL 
- a 
mate tntov Katarveiv, where some MSS. insert rv. 


REITERATION.! 


As in 2 P. so in 1 P. we finda marked liking for iteration Thus 
drokadinta and aroxdvuiis occur in 157118, 4 aroxdduyes 
ths So—ns in 4°3, cf. 51; Soxiusov and Soxipafomwévov in V; d0&a 
in 1¢1, SeSoFacpévn in 18; cwrnpia in 15°; eepavvdw in 1", 
épavvdw in 1"; dyvos four times in 116, also in 2°; dva- 
otpody in 118, 212, 3416; eraris (3), éAmifo (2); avayervaw 
(2); dpapria (6); Aoyos (7); Xapes (10); ayaos (7); dpOapros 
(3); écromredo (2); evayyertfopas (3); (epdtevpa (2) ; KakoTroLos 
(3); xpivw (4); XéGos (5); vidw (3); vexpos (4); ortyos (4); 
maoxXw (12); cuveidnats (3); TédXos (4); UraKxoy (3); VroTdcow 


(6); PoBos (5); poBéopar (3). 


RuytTuM.? 


Perhaps no other book of the N.T. has such a sustained stateli- 
ness of rhythm as 1 P. I take as an example 1° év 6 ayadidoOe 
| Odtyovr apts ; et Béov , kuTNOEvTES | ev woLKidots wELpacpors | va 
TO Soxipov bwaY THs tlaTEwWs | wOAUTLLOTEPOY XpUaLoV TOU awoddU- 
Mévov , did wupds O€ Soxipalomévou , evpeOH | eis érawvov Kai 8d£av 
Kal Tiny | év anoxaddrper Incod Xpictod || dv , ovdK (8dvTes | aya- 
wate | es Ov | apTe UN OpHYTES | TLTTEVOVTES Oe | GyadhdTe , Xapa 
averdadyit@ Kal SeoEacpévy | Kopefopevor TO Téd0s THs wloTEws | 
caTypiav wuxXov||. The reader will notice here the repetition of 
1 (14), p (12), d (8), and of the syllables in dzroddvpévov, Soxipa- 


CA a im 
Copévov, bv, els 8v, COdvres, Opavres, TLaTEvovres, ayaTrare, ayaddare. 


What do we gather from this survey of the grammar and style 
of the two Epistles in respect to identity of authorship? There 
can be no doubt, I think, that the style of 1 P. is on the whole 
clearer and simpler than that of 2 P., but there is not that chasm 
between them which some would try to make out. As to the use 
of the article, they resemble one another more than they resemble 
any other book of the N.T. Both use the genitive absolute 


See pp. lvii f. * For notation, see note on p. lix, 
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correctly. There is no great difference in their use of the cases, 
or of the verbs, except that 1 P. freely employs the articular 
infinitive, which is not found in 2P. The accusative with the 
infinitive is found in both. The accumulation of prepositions is also 
common to both. The optative is more freely used in 1 P. than in 
2 P. In final clauses 2 P. conforms to classical usage in attaching 
the subjunctive to tva, while 1 P. in one place‘has the future 
indicative. 2 P. is also more idiomatic in the use of such elliptical 
forms as €ws ov, é¢’ dcov, af’ 45. On the other hand 1 P. shows 
special elegance in his use of s in comparisons, and emphasizes 
the contrast between the aorist and the present imperative by 
coupling tiujoate with tTyware in 27. 

Nor is 1 P. quite free from the ambiguities and the difficulties 
which are objected to in 2P. Compare what is said above as to 
the relative and its antecedent, the construction of wepséyo and 
Tapadidwput, not to mention phrases such as 2? 7d Aoysxov adoroV 
ydra, 3° wn hoBovpevat pndepiay mronow, 32?! Sser@Oncav bv 
vdatos 6 Kalb bas avtituToy viv cove. Banticopa, ov capKos 
ato0ecis pUTroV, GANA cuVELdnoEws ayabs érep@Tnpwa eis Oeov. 
In the last I am disposed to agree with Hort that we should read 
® (or else ov) for the MS. 6. The latter gives an extraordinarily 
complicated expression, ‘which thing (water), an antitype, now 
saves you, viz. baptism, which we may seek to explain as follows, 
‘which thing, in the form of an antitype, now saves you, but 
what we want is ‘the antitype to which (sustaining water of the 
Deluge) now saves you, viz. baptism.’ Again the last verses of the 
Epistle teem with difficulties, arising in part no doubt from our 
ignorance of the circumstances alluded to. Such are tod mucrod 
aderhod, as Aoyifopat, which seems to suggest that the writer was 
not quite sure how far Silvanus was to be trusted; émpaptupdy 
ravTny elvat adnOn yapw tod cod, which is, I think, rightly 
explained to mean ‘testifying that Paul’s teaching, embodied in 
this letter, is the true grace of God’; but the expression is far 
from clear. And the phrases that follow, 7 év BaBudAdve cvvex- 
ext? Kal Mdpxos 6 vids pou, are still matters of controversy. 

On the whole I should say that the difference of style is less 
marked than the difference in vocabulary, and that again less 
marked than the difference in matter, while above all stands the 
great difference in thought, feeling, and character, in one word of 
personality. 


CHAPTER V 


COMPARISON BETWEEN | THE PETER OF THE GOSPELS AND ACTS 
AND THE PETER OF THE Two EPISTLES 


THE author of 1 P. is steeped, as we have seen, in the Gospel 
story, which possesses his mind and heart. Almost every sentence 
lhe has written calls up in our minds some word or some scene, in 
which His Mastér is concerned. No one could say this of 2 P, It 
may be interesting however to go further and inquire whether the 
character of Peter as we know it from the Gospels agrees with the 
character of the author of 1 P., as it is shown in that epistle; 
because it is perhaps conceivable that 1 P. might have been 
written by some other disciple who had had Peter’s experience and 
yet was not Peter himself. But is it really conceivable that any 
other could have shared Peter’s very unusual experiences? And 
looking at the question from the other side, is it consistent with 
the deep earnestness, the intense affection, and the transparent 
simplicity of 1 P. that it should be written by one who was not © 
uttering his own genuine experience? In the present day we find 
no difficulty in supposing that the drama of Job was written by a 
man who was not Job, and that the book of Wisdom was written 
by one who was not Solomon, though he claims as his own in 
chapters 7 and 9 the experiences ascribed to Solomon in the 
historical books of the O.T. We see nothing to be surprised 
or shocked at in the appearance of pseudonymous writings 
of Peter in the second century. Supposing that the evidence 
should eventually lead us to conclude that what we know as 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter was one of these pseudonymous 
writings, would that prove it unworthy to hold a place in our 
canon? This question will come on for consideration in another 
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chapter. At present I will only say that, while in my opinion 
the author is an eminently wise and good man, and the writing 
itself one that deserves our careful attention, yet the voice does 
not sound to me like the voice of the author of 1 P., nor does the 
teaching agree with my idea of a genuine product of the 
Apostolic age, But though we may feel satisfied that 1P. is a 
sufficient guarantee for its own authenticity, still it will be inter- 
esting to compare our impressions of the Peter of the Gospels 
and the Peter of the Epistle; and it seems to me all the more 
_ necessary to do this in some detail because the picture given of 

the former by the latest editor of the Epistles is not, to my mind, 
in harmony with the facts of the case.. Dr. Bigg says (p. 54) that 
St. Peter ‘was a married, uneducated labourer. Suchmen... are 
tender-hearted but slow. They have seen too much of the hard 
realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed... 
St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our Lord 
called him Cephas “ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James and 
John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the leader 
and mouthpiece of the Twelve.’ ‘We may imagine Peter as a 
shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt on a sudden emergency to say and 
do the wrong thing, not because he was hasty, but because he 
was not quick.’ ‘His defect had been want of readiness and 
decision.’ 

Tf this is really a true picture of St. Peter, how are we to 
explain the fact that he was chosen by our Lord to be ‘the leader 
and mouthpiece’ of the Apostles? I must say that there is 
scarcely a single point in this character-sketch which agrees with 
the impression I have myself formed of the man Peter, an 
impression which is, I think, shared by Bible students generally, 
whether learned or unlearned. 

Take first the phrase ‘uneducated labourer.’ Peter was a fisher- 
man, an occupation fitted beyond all others to call out energy, 
promptitude, courage, and comradeship, a life full of adventure and 
vicissitude bringing him into contact with a great variety of races 
and characters, Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and Romans, in fact a 
life the very opposite to that of our ordinary agricultural labourer. 
Next as to education. The Jews of that time seem to me to have 
had a better system of elementary education than we have yet got in 
England, perhaps better than we shall ever get. Those who lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Sea of Tiberias had the further 
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advantage of knowing two languages.’ Above all, as we see from 
the discourses in the Acts, Peter was well trained in the history 
and literature of his own country, had a mind open to all high 
ideas, and was ready at once to act upon them. He had also, as 
Dr. Bigg allows, a most tender and affectionate heart. So far from 
the dull stoicism which he is supposed to share with the labourer, 
he was a man of very quick sensibilities, as we may see from his 
behaviour after the miraculous draft of fishes (Lk. 5°), his walking 
on the water (Mt. 1428*), his refusal to allow his Master to wash 
his feet (Joh. 138), his bitter tears after his denial, and that most 
touching answer ‘ Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that 
I love thee.” I come now to the most paradoxical part of the whole 
description. St. Peter was ‘shy, timid, and embarrassed.’ 
Omitting the middle epithet, we may perhaps allow that the other 
qualities might be ascribed with some plausibility to a Moses or a 
Jeremiah, but to Peter ? Peter, who was always so prompt and ready 
in thought and expression, at times indeed too ready to speak 
without due consideration ; but whose hastiest word was always 
the outcome of a noble and generous nature ? ? 

The remark that Peter was ‘apt on a sudden emergency to say 
and do the wrong thing’ is hardly to be reconciled with the fact 
that on two of the most critical moments of the life of our Lord, 
when many were tempted to go backwards, it was Peter who 
answered the appeal to the disciples, ‘Will ye also go away 2?’ 
(Joh. 6°), ‘ Who say ye that Iam ?’ (Mt. 16°), by the prompt word 
of loving trust, in the one case, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life, in the other, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God, the last response drawing from the 
Saviour His highest commendation ‘Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. If I 
were called upon to analyse St. Peter’s character I should say that 
he was perhaps the most human of all the Apostles, natural, large- 
hearted, impulsive, spontaneous, with none of the cramping self- 
consciousness of the shy man, and without a particle of guile. 
Though capable of pondering over what was said to him, he more 
often spoke and acted on the spur of the moment at the prompting 
of his own generous heart. He was full of initiative, full of 
confidence, easily elated, but really humble, quick to own where 


See my Introduction to St. James, p. xlii. 
° See my edition of St. James, p. 201. 
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he had been in the wrong, but never despairing; a reverent and 
devoted, yet a thoroughly free-spoken follower of his Master, as 
well as a loved and trusted leader of men. Our first introduction 
to him (Joh. 17) shows him to be one who was looking for the 
Messiah. He is quick to lay his doubts and difficulties before 
Jesus : ‘How oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive 
him?’ On hearing the words ‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come,’ he 
is the one to ask ‘Whither goest thou? Why cannot I follow thee 
now?’ He is not abashed or silent in presence of Moses and 
Elijah on the holy mount. He even ventures to rebuke Jesus 
when He foretold His approaching death, just after He had 
commended Peter's confession ‘Thou art the son of God.” His 
positiveness, combined with docility and readiness to be corrected 
and instructed, is seen in Joh. 13°, ‘ Lord, dost thow wash my feet ? 
Thou shalt never wash my feet’; and then, on hearing the 
explanation of Jesus, ‘Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head.’ So in Acts 101°*, on hearing the voice ‘ Rise, Peter, 
kill and eat, he breaks out with ‘ Not so, Lord; for I have never 
eaten anything that is common and unclean, But his behaviour 
to Cornelius shortly afterwards shows how thoroughly he had 
imbibed the spirit of the words ‘What God has cleansed, make 
not thou common.’ His self-confidence is seen in such words as, 
‘T will lay down my life for thee,’ ‘Though all men should be 
offended, yet will not I,’ ‘ Even if I must die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee. Nor was this mere empty boasting. When the 
armed band of the chief priests appeared, he drew his sword and 
attacked them. How was it, then, that his courage so soon failed 
him? We must remember the circumstances of the case. A few 
days before, Jesus had entered Jerusalem in triumph amid the 
Hosannas of the multitude. He had spoken mysterious words 
about the coming of the kingdom of God: he had warned his 
disciples to provide themselves with swords. But now he bids 
Peter put up his sword into its sheath: he tells his disciples to 
leave him alone with the powers of darkness, And at the word 
they all forsook him and fled, two only venturing to follow at a 
distance into the Judgment-Hall. Under these circumstances, is it 
right to regard the denial as proving timidity in Peter ? Is Elijah 
to be called timid because he fled from Jezebel, and was for a 
brief space inclined to despair of the triumph of right? Both 
Elijah and Peter were suffering from reaction: the spirit was 
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willing, but the flesh was weak. It is as if soldiers whose courage 
had been strained to the highest pitch at the prospect of leading 
a forlorn hope were suddenly told that their captain had 
changed his mind, and that they were now to surrender to the 
enemy. Despair and bewilderment would succeed to high- 
wrought courage, and so it was with Peter. But one look of 
his Master’s was sufficient to recall him to himself. His deep 
repentance was followed by no false shame on his own part, 
and by no reproaches on the part of his fellow-disciples. He 
is the one to whom the Magdalene first brings the news of the 
empty tomb. He and John are the first of the Apostles to visit 
the tomb. At the sea of Tiberias we find Peter as usual taking 
the initiative, and the others as usual following, ‘I go a fishing,’ 
‘We also go with thee. Impetuous as ever, on hearing that it 
was ‘the Lord, who had foretold the miraculous draft of fishes, 
Peter leaps into the sea and makes his way to Jesus on the shore. 
One phrase, in our Lord’s colloquy with him, suggests his 
energetic, independent character: ‘When thou wast young, thou 
walkedst whither thou wouldest.’ The question about John, which 
followed immediately afterwards, shows how quickly he resumed 
his usual tranquillity and his thought for his friends. 

The beginning of the Acts shows Peter in a position of unques- 
tioned authority, even before the day of Pentecost, in regard to the 
election of Matthias. When he denounces the Jews for having 
crucified the Holy and Just one (cf. 1 P. 318), the Prince of Life 
(Acts 23 °°, 31), his tone is as decided and unflinching as that of 
the Baptist. At the same time he uses in their behalf the plea 
uttered on the cross ‘ I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did 
also your rulers’ (31”), reminding them (as Joseph reminded his 
brethren in Gen. 45°) that God had made use of their evil action 
to fulfil His eternal purpose declared by the prophets, that Christ 
should suffer and be raised from the dead and received up into 
heaven till the time of the restoration of all things. He calls 
upon them to repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins, and to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit 
sent down from heaven. He testifies before the Sanhedrin that 
the miracle done to the impotent man was done in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom they, the rulers, had crucified, but whom 
God had raised from the dead. When the Apostles were charged 
to keep silence, and when they were brought again before the 
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Sanhedrin for disobedience, it was Peter who on each occasion 
answered ‘We must obey God rather than men: We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard’: ‘We are 
witnesses of these things, and so is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath 
given to them that obey him’ (Acts 419, 52932), 

I pause here for a moment to consider how far this early 
teaching of Peter agrees with that which we find in 1 P. It will 
be seen at once that the main features of both are the same. 
The Apostles are sent to witness to the fulfilment of prophecy 
in the sufferings and death of the Messiah, in his Resurrection 
and Ascension, and in the coming of the Holy Ghost (1 P. 51, Acts 
1®& 22, 232, 3%, 103941), The promise is to the Jews, and to all that 
are far off, as many as the Lord our God shall call. We may 
notice one or two minuter agreements, e.g. 54! éwopevovto yaipovtes 
OTe KaTHEL@OncaY bTép TOD dvdmaTos aTipacOjVvat compared with 
1 P. 476: and the quotation from Ps. 118” in Acts 441 which is 
repeated in 1 P. 2’. 

Returning to the Acts we find in the story of Ananias and his 
wife a severity which we might be inclined to think more after the 
spirit of Elijah than of Christ (cf. Lk. 9°"). But a different light 
is thrown upon it by 1 Cor. 5°, where St. Paul speaks of a judg- 
ment ‘in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, ye being gathered 
together and my spirit ... to deliver such an one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus.’ It is plain how necessary it was to guard the 
purity of the early Christian community from the idea that God’s 
favour could be purchased by gifts ; how necessary it was to instil 
into them the opposite idea, that the Father must be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. In the same way the idea of the perfect 
holiness of God was taught to Israel of old by the command ‘ If 
even a beast touch the mountain it shall be stoned. But the later 
history of the Church shows plainly that such power could not Le 
safely entrusted to any but Apostles. A similar severity is seen 
in the story of Simon Magus, where Peter’s indignation at the 
proposal to buy the gifts of God for money breaks out in the words 
‘Thy silver perish with thee, ‘thou hast neither part nor lot in 
this matter.’ It may have been his recollection of this conduct on 
the part of one who had just been baptized, which led Peter to 
distinguish so carefully between the amdGecus puiarov and the 
erepoTnua cuvedioews ayabfjs in baptism (1 Be Sy -L haye 
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already referred to the story of Cornelius in Acts 10. Particularly 
deserving of notice are v. 28 aOéuirdv éotw avdpl lovoaip 
KorrpgGobar dddrop’Aw, compared with 1 P. 4%, the only other 
passage in the N.T. in which the word a@éuctos occurs ; and the 
succeeding words of the same verse, ‘God hath showed to me 
that I should not call any man common or unclean, which may 
be compared with 1 P. 217 ‘Honour all men. Again Acts 10% 
em’ adnOctas KatadapBdvomas bTv.obK ~oTLY TpoTwTOAHLTTHS 
6 @eds may be compared with 1 P, 1" ef watépa émixareiobe Tov 
ampocwmorAnumtTs Kpivovta Kata To éxdoTov épyoy ; and 10” * This 
is he which is ordained of God to be judge of quick and dead’ with 
1 P. 4° amroSdécovcw Abyov TO Etolpws eXovTe Kpivat FavTas Kat 
vexpovs. The phrase iodtipov miote in 2 P. 11 may be illustrated 
by Acts 107 ‘Who can forbid water, that these should not be 
baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ also 
with 11! 17, 15°. The last place in the Acts in which mention is 
made of Peter is ch. 15 where he supports the action of Paul and 
Barnabas, and speaks of the obligation of the Jewish law as ‘a yoke 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear. But we 
believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus we shall be saved 
even as they’ (the Gentiles). This is the first occasion on which 
we find the word ydpis used by Peter. It was no doubt borrowed 
by him from Paul, and occurs frequently in 1 P. The view of 
the Law as a yoke is also Pauline, and agrees with the absence 
of any mention of law in either epistle, but is hardly recorcilable 
with the description of Peter as a disciplinarian. 

To these references in the Acts we must add one from Gal, 21! *!- 
Shortly after the meeting of the Council at Jerusalem, Peter was 
staying at Antioch, mixing freely with the Gentile converts and 
sharing their meals; but when certain members of the Jewish 
Church came there, professing to speak with the authority of 
James, Peter with the other Jews, including even Barnabas, 
separated himself from the Gentiles ‘fearing them that were of the 
circumcision,’ and was severely rebuked by Paul for dissembling 
his real views. There can be little doubt that Paul was in the 
right here; yet there was no surrender of essentials on the part 
of Peter. There was nothing in his action here to contradict 
his declaration that God made no difference between Jew and 
Gentile, both being alike saved by faith, through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. His fault was that he failed to see the full 
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consequence of this acknowledgment. Probably he regarded the 
eating with Gentiles as a question of expediency, and endeavoured 
to decide it by acting on the Pauline principle of becoming all 
things to all men. If Paul was ready to abstain from meat for 
fear of offending the weak brother, was it so very wrong of Peter 
to abstain from eating with Gentiles for fear of hurting the con- 
science of the Jewish converts ? ; 

To sum up again the main features of St. Peter’s character, as 
they are presented to us in the rest of the N.T. We have seen that 
he is distinguished from all the Apostles by his simplicity and 
naturalness and by the strong and ardent feeling, which shows 
itself especially in his intense affection for his Master. How does 
this agree with what we gather from the two Epistles? We should 
expect that the writing of such a man would be characterized by 
a natural and simple eloquence, not entering into elaborate argu- 
ments, as St. Paul does, but appealing throughout to the hearts of 
his readers, dwelling upon the salvation wrought by Christ, and 
holding up before them His life as the example which they should 
follow. This is exactly what, it seems to me, we find in1P. His 
mind is fixed on the sufferings of Christ: they form the subject of 
prophecy (1"); it is through them that the Christians to whom 
he writes were redeemed from their vain manner of life handed 
down from their fathers (11°); servants are to suffer patiently 
because Christ suffered for them, without reviling or threatening 
(2744); it is better to suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing, 
because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God (3'” **); since Christ 

suffered in the flesh we should arm ourselves with the same 
mind (41); we should rejoice if we are partakers of His sufferings 
(413); as a fellow-elder and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, 
as well as a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed, the writer 
exhorts the elders to make themselves examples to the flock (Coke 
Turn now to 2 P.: neither style nor matter can be called simple. 
It is not altogether without eloquence, but the eloquence is elaborate 
and often artificial, as in the octave of virtues (1?*); Tn many 
passages the thought is too subtle to be easily followed, as in the 
introductory verses. Nothing is said of joy, which is So conspicuous 
in 1 P. (yapa, xaipo, ayadddw) ; instead of it we are urged to si 
at knowledge and further knowledge of God and Christ (yrdous an 


while in 1 P, yvaous alone is used, and that only once in 
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37 where it is equivalent to practical good sense. Again 2 BP: 
shows a preference for the general and abstract above the concrete 
and particular; and this often leads to ambiguity, as in 210%. 
Even where he goes into further particulars than 1 P. he does not 
always gain in impressiveness. Thus 1 P. says nothing in regard 
to the physical accompaniments of the second Advent; but his 
allusions to the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled reserved 
in heaven for you, who are guarded by the power of God through 
faith for a salvation ready to be revealed in the last time (1%) ; his 
reference to the joy unspeakable and full of glory, produced 
by the consciousness that they were already receiving the end of 
their faith, the salvation of their souls (18); his earnest warning to 
his readers to be sober and watch unto prayer, because the end of 
all things is at hand (47), suggest far stronger motives than the 
passing away of the heavens, the dissolution of the elements, and 
the destruction of the earth by fire, on which 2 P. dilates (31% 1”), 
It is only when we pass away from the earthquake and the fire to 
the still small voice in 31, ‘according to his promise we look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ and 
again in 31°, ‘Grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, that we recognize an appeal as powerful 
as that in 1 P. 

Speaking generally, I think we may say that, as the Apostle 
Peter stands in an intermediate position between the Bishop 
of Jerusalem and the Apostle to the Gentiles, so the First 
Epistle, which bears his name and is instinct with his spirit, is 
intermediate between the Epistle of James and the Epistle to the 
Romans; while the second Epistle shows signs of careful study of 
1 P. and of the Epistle of Jude, but has very little affinity with 
the Peter of the Gospels and the Acts. 

| Harnack (Gesch. d. alt-Chr. Literatur, part ii. vol. i. p. 451), if I understand 
him rightly, disputes the authenticity of 1 P. mainly, if not solely, on the 
ground that one who had been guilty of denying his Master could never have 
dared to speak of himself as ‘a witness of the sufferings of Christ and a partaker 
of the glory that shall be revealed’ (5'), I do not see how such an objection 
can have any weight with those who accept the story of the renewed commission 
ee Py ree to the penitent Apostle, and of the latter’s unhesitating 
eadership of the infant Church. With equal reason it might be alleged that he 


who felt himself unworthy to be called an Apostle, because he had persecuted 


the Church, could never have dared to hold hi i i 
cepa | old his own against the authority of the 


CHAPTERS VI 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLE OF JUDE AND OF THE SECOND 
EPISTLE OF PETER CONSIDERED ! 


External Evidence. 


BotH Epistles were recognized as canonical in the Third 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 397 (Westcott on the Canon, p. 566), 
with which agree Jerome (Westcott, p. 580) and Augustine 
(De Doctr. Christiana ii, 12). Jerome however (De vir. ill. iv.) 
mentions that, owing to the use made of the apocryphal Enoch, 
the epistle of Jude a plerisque revicitur. So Eusebius H.Z. ii. 23, 
‘Not many old writers have mentioned the Epistle of James, nor 
yet the Epistle of Jude, which is also one of the seven so-called 
Catholic Epistles, though we know that these have been publicly 
used with the rest in most churches.’ Jd, ii. 25,‘ Among the 
controverted books, which are nevertheless well known and recog- 
nized by most, we class the Epistle circulated under the name of 
James and that of Jude.” Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386 A.D.) 
acknowledged both Jude and 2 P. In Asia Minor both Jude and 
2 P. were recognized as canonical by Gregory Naz. (d. ¢. 391). In 
Alexandria Didymus (d. 394) wrote commenting on the Catholic 
Epistles, especially defending Jude from the attacks made upon 
him as having made use of apocryphal books. Athanasius 
(d. 378) in his list of the books of the N.T. ‘agrees exactly with 
our own Canon’ (Westcott, p. 520). Origen (Jn Matt. x. 17) 
says of Jude éypawev émiatoAny, oduyoaTiXov pév, TeTANPaLEerNY 
8¢ Tay THs ovpaviov yapitos éppwpévov oyov. In the same 
treatise (xvii. 30) he quotes Jude 6, adding words which signify 
that it was not universally received, ef 5¢ Kat tiv “lovda mpdcouto 


1 For further details compare Dr. Chase’s excellent articles on Peter and Jude 
in Hastings’ D. of B. io 
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ris €rvatorjv. Clement of Alexandria commented on Jude in his 
Hypotyposes (Eus. H.E. vi. 14)—the comment is still extant in the 
Latin translation—and quotes him by name (Paed. iti. 44,45) with 
commendation, SidacKxadikotata éxTiOeTar Tas elKovas TOV 
xptvonévov. He quotes him again Strom. iu. 11, and, without 
naming him, in Strom. vi. 65. Tertullian (De Cult. Fem, 3) says 
‘Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.’ It appears 
in the Muratorian Canon (¢. 170 AwD.), ‘Epistola sane Judae et 
superscripti Johannis duae in catholicis habentur. Theophilus of 
Antioch (ad Autol. ii. 15) seems to allude to Jude 138 in the 
words quoted in my note on that verse. Athenagoras (¢. 180) 
speaks (§ 24, p. 130 Otto) of the fallen angels im a manner which 
suggests acquaintance with Jude v. 6, dyyédous Tods pa TypIH- 
cavtas THy éavTov apxyjv. (Of the angels some) éwevay éd’ ols 
avtovs érolncev Kat SéTakev 6 Oeds, ot 5é evdSpicav Kal TH THs 
ovalas Umrootace Kal TH apxXy, and he adds that he asserts this 
on the authority of the prophets, which may perhaps refer both 
to Enoch and Jude. The form of salutation used in Jude 2 édeos 
Kal elpyvn Kai ayarn mAnOvvOe is found in Mart. Polyc. Inscr. 
and Polye. ad Phil. The earliest reference however to Jude 
is probably to be found in 2 Pet., which, as we have seen in the 
preceding Chapter I, is largely copied from him. There appears 
also to be an allusion to it in Didaché 1.7 od pionoers trdavta 
avOpwrrov, adda ods pev ééyEeus, wep) dé wv mpocevEN, ods Se 
ayannoes, cf. J.v, 22. Jude’s epistle was included in the Old 
Latin Version, but not in the Peshitto. 

The evidence in favour of 2 P. is far more scanty. It is not 
found either in the Old Latin or in the Old Syrian Version, 
both of which must be combined, says Westcott (Canon, p. 294), 
in order ‘to obtain a complete idea of the judgment of the Church,’ 
‘By enlarging our view so as to comprehend the whole of 
Christendom, and to unite the different lines of Apostolic tradition, 
we obtain, with one exception, a perfect New Testament:’ that 
exception is the second Epistle of St. Peter, which ‘wants the 
earliest public sanction of ecclesiastical use as an Apostolic work.’ 
Westcott points out (p. 288) that ‘if it was at once received into the 
Canon like the first Epistle, it would in all probability have been 
translated (into Latin) by the same person.’ ‘When, on the con- 
trary, it appears that the Latin text of the Epistle not only exhibits 
constant and remarkable differences from the text of other parts of 
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the Vulgate, but also differs from the first Kpistle in the rendering 
of words common to both: when it further appears that it differs 
no less clearly from the Epistle of St. Jude in those parts which are 
almost identical in the Greek: then the supposition that it was 
received into the Canon at the same time with them at once 
becomes unnatural,’ ! 

Dr. Chase (in Hastings’ D. of B. p. 804) draws a similar argument 
from the double sections, an older and a later one, contained in the 
Vatican codex. This twofold division is found in all the Catholic 
Epistles excepting 2 Pet., from which we conclude that the ancestor 
of B, to which these sections were first attached, did not contain 
2 Pet.? 

The judgment of Eusebius as to the canonicity of the writings 
attributed to St. Peter is given in HF. iii. 3: Uérpou pev odv 
EMLOTON) [Lia 1) Neyouévyn avTOD TpoTépa avwporsyntar Tad’Ty Sé 
kat of mddat mpecBvTepor ws avapdiréxTo ev TOls ohOV avTOV 
KaTaKéXpynvTa ovyypappact. tiv Se hepoméerny avTobd Sevtépav 
ouk évdiabyKov mev eivat Traperrnpapmer, Gums Sé TOOLS YeHoLjMWos 
gavetca peta THY GrAdwV éoTroVvddcbyn ypadav. TO YE pV TOV 
éemixexAnpévav avtod IIpdewy nal TO Kat avtov w@vopacpévov 
EvayyéXov, TO Te Neyopuevoyv Kijpuypa cal tTHv Kadovpéevyny’ ATroKa- 
Avy ot6’ drdas ev KaborKols iopev Trapadedopéva, STL pnjTeE 
apXaiov uyte TOV KAW Huds TUS exKANoLAGTLKOS cUYyypadeEds Tals 
é& a’tav cuvexXpicato paptupias .., ddAdAa TA pev Gvowalopeva 
Ilérpov, ay piav povny yynotay éyvev émictonjy Kal Tapa Tots 
marat TpecBuTépots Oporoyouuévny, Toradta. 2 P. is included in 
the catalogues (quoted by Westcott pp. 572-575) of Greg. Naz. 
(d. 391), of Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386), of Athanasius (d. 373). 

The last (Dial. de Trin. i. 164) quotes (1°) tdéa b0&y Kai apety as 
from the Catholic Epistles; and (1*) @etas xowvwvol dvcews in 

1 In his note Westcott gives examples (a) of ‘Differences from the general 
renderings’ of the Vulgate: kowwvds }consors (14) 5 eynparera tabstinentia (IG) s 
apxaius ttoriyinalis 2°, (8) ‘Differences from renderings in | Peter: rAnduvecbat 
adimpleri (12), multiplicari (1 P. 12); ém:Ovpta concupiscentia (1*, 2", 3°), desider- 
ium (1 P. 14, 21, 443) and in 2 P. 28; cnpeiy reservare (24917, 37), conservare 
(1 P. 4%). (y) Differences from the translation of Jude, édroyos tirrationabilis 
(2!2), mutus (J. 10); pOelpecdar perire (2), corrumpi (J. 10); ovvevwxeiobat 
luxuriare vobiscum (2%), convivari (J. 12); ddkar sectae (2°), majestates (J. 8); 
5 (bos Tod oxdrovs caligo tenebrarum (2'"), procella tenebrarun (J. 13). Sais 

Words marked + occur nowhere else in the N.T. Vulgate: those marke 
occur nowhere else in the whole Vulgate.’ a : : 
° 2 Vansittart’s suggestion (Journal of Philology iii. p. 357), derived from his 


siudy of the corruptions of the text of 2 P., that its existence ‘depended for 
many years on a single copy,’ is worthy of note. 
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Orat. c. Avian. ii. 1. 133. There is also a catalogue, considered by 
Tischendorf and Westcott (Canon, p. 578 m.) to be earlier than 
the fourth century, which is contained in the Codex Claromon- 
tanus of the seventh century. It recognizes the seven Catholic 
Epistles as well as the Shepherd of Hermas, the Acts of Paul, and 
the Apocalypse of Peter (cf. WA. pp. 157-172). 

Didymus (d. 894) wrote comments on all the Catholic Epistles, 
fragments of which have come~down to us in the Latin 
translation. The comment on 2 P. ends with the words ‘Non 
igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam (= 
vobeverat), quae licet publicetur, non tamen in canone est. This 
unfavourable view seems to be due to his dislike to the doctrine, 
promulgated in 2 P. 3%, of the total destruction of the earth by 
fire. Ina later treatise (De 7’rinitate) Didymus quotes repeatedly 
from 2 P.: cf. Migne Pair. Gr. vol. xxxix, pp. 304B, 409 B, 415 A, 
453 A, 512.0, 644.0, 688 A. 

Adamantius the friend of Origen in his Dialogue, contained in 
Lommatzch’s ed. of Origen, vol. xvi, p. 309, quotes 2 P. 3% by 
name, and in p. 291 refers to 2 P. 2”. 

Methodius, a bishop of Lycia at the end of the third century 
quotes from 2 P. 38 in a fragment of his de Reswrrectione cited by 
Dr. Chase (Hastings’ D. of B. p. 804) xida 88 étn THs Bacirelas 
ovopacey, Tov atrépavTov aidva dia THs Yidudbos Syrav: yéypadev 
yap 0 amdatonos Létpos bre pia nuépa mapa Kupip os yitsa érn 
kal xitua érn os juépa pia. Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, a friend and pupil of Origen, writing to Cyprian in 
256 a.D. (included in Cyprian’s Letters, No. 75) refers to 2 P. in 
the following words: ‘Stephanus adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et 
Paulum beatos apostolos...qui in epistolis suis haereticos 
exsecrati sunt et ut eos evitemus monuerant.’ As 1 P. has no 
allusion to heretics, this can only be understood of 2P, Origen 
speaks doubtfully (In. Joh. v. 3, Lomm. i. p. 165): Iézpos ed? & 
oikodopetrar 7) Xpictod éxxdynoia... play emiotoAyy OpLoNoryou- 
perny Katadéerourev: Eotw S& Kal Sevtépav: aupiBdrrgerar yap. 
There are several references to 2 P. in the Latin translation of 
Origen, which are thought doubtful by Dr. Chase and others, 
because of the license elsewhere taken by the translator, Rufinus, 
Westcott however notes that some of these passages are very 
characteristic of Origen, especially the allegorical use made of the 
fall of Jericho before the blasts of the trumpets (Hom. in Jos. 
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vu. 1, Lomm, xi. 62): Dominus noster mittit sacerdotes, Apostolos 


suos, portantes tubas...Sacerdotali tuba primus in Evangelio 
suo Matthaeus increpuit ... Petrus etiam duabus epistolarum 
Suarum personat tubis. Jacobus quoque et Judas ... Novissime 


autem ille veniens, qui dixit “puto autem nos Deus novissimos 
Apostolos ostendit,’ et in quatuordccim epistolarum suarum 
fulminans tubis, muros Jericho et omnes idolatriae machinas et 
philosophorum dogmata usque ad fundamenta deiecit’ 

It is usually denied that there is any reference to 2 P. in Clem. 
Al., which is hardly consistent with the statement of Eusebius 
(Z.&. vi. 14) and Photius (cod. 109) that Clement commented on 
all the Catholic Epistles. Dr. Bigg cites the following: Protr. § 106, 
p- 83 tHv ob0v THS GXNOEtas as taken from 2 P. 2?; Str. 
1. p. 374 capKds,ard0ects (cf. ib. iv. €86 rérev«0s KaPaptopos 
... 980 vraxofs Tacns ayvela oly Kal TH adTOOéT EL TOY 
KOTMLKOY EIS THY... EvYapLoTOV TOD GKHVOUS aTdd0CL”) as 
taken from 2 P. 114 4 aaddecws Tod cxnv@patos pov; Paed. iit. 
p. 280 évos 8 bTosSedypatos pyncOjocopa... Td Lodopitar 
ma&bos Kpliois pev adixnoacw, Tadaywyia S& akotcaciv. AS 
Clement quotes Jude by name in the following §§, it might 
be supposed that the reference here was to Jude v. 7, Xoedopa Kal 
Topoppa . . . rpoxewtas Setypa Tupos aiwviov, but there is a much 
closer resemblance to 2 P. 2° ores Yodopav cal Tomoppas . 
Katéxpivev, UToderypa pedrovTov aceBéow TeOeKkas, Kal Sikatov 
Awt xatarovotpevov éptcato x.7.r. Eel. Proph.20 &yopafes 
dé jas Kupios tepio atpmatt, decroTav Tara TOV 
TiKpav aTaddNdooov ayaptiov is like 2 P. 2! rov ayopacavTa 
aitovs SecroTnv apvovpevoe and 1 P. 1 édutpw@énte .. . Tepe 
aipatt; Str. ii. p. 458 Bacavifav dé éd’ ois ER! ied y 
éavtod wruxnv ayadoepye like 2 P. 28 Wuyny dixacay avopors 
épyous é8acdv.Eev, though the verb seems to me to have a different 
force in the two passages. In my notes on 2 P. 1** I have further 
called attention to resemblances in such phrases as Geta Svvaps, 
Geta dicts, Ocla apetH and the doctrine of man’s participation in 
the Divine nature; but these probably belong to the philosophical 
thought of the time. There is a closer ieeemblanee ue Strom. “ 
p. 778 mwemiotevxey Sud TE THS TPO on eo as ote areas 
Tapovaias TO py revdopévm Oew@. ee tenes TAS 
érayyedias BeBatws KateirAnper’ 0 6€ mayer ev ols éoTe Kata 
otacw BeBalav xatarynww eldas b¢ ayanns TpoaTavTE TH 
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wérAXovTt, Where faith is said to rest on prophecy, and on the 
actual manifestation of Christ, whereby the promises of the 
Gospel are confirmed, as in 2 Pet. 11619 éyvwpicapev bee, THY 
Tod Kuplov nav Sivamiw Kal mapou oclav...kal &Xopev 
BeBavcotepov TOV TpobynteKov NOYOY, K.T.X. There 
seems to be an allusion to the same passage in Str. v. 6638, 
% ev “EdAAnviKh dirocopia TH eK THs Opuvarrtloos Eorxev 
Aaprydsv1, Nv avdrtovew dvOpetro. Tapa 1diov KNETTOVTES €V- 
réyvas TO das: KnpuxPévTos Sé ToD Aoyou Tay éxeivo TO aytov 
é&é\apavev, where philosophy is compared (like prophecy in 2 P, 133) 
to the light of a candle which disappears before the sun. The 
latter part of the verse, €ws ob juépa Suavydon Kal pwodopos 
dvatetrn év Tals Kapdiais bdr, is illustrated in my note by three 
quotations from Clement, of which I will only repeat the last here, 
Prot. p. 89, Nauatw oby év TO aroKexpuppéeve Tov avOpwTror, év 
Th kapdia, TO Pos. The words éwopdpos and Pwadopos occur in 
the others. It must be allowed however that Clement makes far 
less use of 2P. than of 1P., and that he omits references which 
might seem appropriate to his purpose, such as 1‘ iva yévnobe Oeias 
Kowavot dvcews, Which is often referred to by Didymus. 

There appears to be a reminiscence of 2 P. 1% in Kus. AZ. iii. 
31 Lavrov cat Wétpov ... ths peta THY arradrayy Tod BLod TOY 
TKNVOMAaTOY aTODéTEwWS 6 YMpos SedHjrAwTaL, and H.E. ii. 
25, speaking of the site where tay eipnuévwv aroaToN@y Ta lepa 
oKnvoepata Kxatatebeita. In the same writer’s c. Hieroclem. 
c. 4 there seems to be an allusion to 2 P. 1? tod cadécavtos jpas 
iia Oo&m Kat dperh in the words TH idia OeotyTé Te Kal 
apeth macav éowoe Thy oixovpévnyv; and the same treatise 
abounds in such phrases as Geta Svvapmus, dvows, apeTy (see my note 
OnE Dee Lei). 

Hippolytus (d. 235) Haeres. ix. 7 (We resisted Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, confuting them and compelling them to confess the 
truth) of pos pév dpav aidotmevos cal trd ths adnbelas 
cuvaryopevot (2 cuvEexopuevor) @porsyouv, wer’ od TOAD SE el TOV 
avutov BopBopov avekurtovto, cf. 2P. 22 and Clem. Al. 
Prot. p. 75 ot 8€ wept té\pata Kal BopBédpous, ta HOovAs pevpata, 
kadwoovpevor avovitovs éxBdcKovtar Tpopds, vwoders Tives 
avOpwrrot. tes yap, dyaiv, ASovtar BopBdpw paddov ) Kabape 
vdatt. Hippol. x. 34 pi) mpocéyovtes copicpacup 
évtéxvav Adyar pnde pmatatous emrayyediais KAEeWidoyov 
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aipécewv, arr adgOelas GKOmTOU aTrOTHTL cEemvH, Sv Hs 
emeyvacews expev&ecbe éerepyouévny Tupos Kplaews 
are kal TapTtapov Lodepod dupa apottator, cf. 2 P. 116, 
geet Dan, ui, 22; 5 yap adv Tis brotTayh, TOUT 
dedovrdwtar, cf 2P. 2% De Antichristo 20 yap é€ 
tdtas Suvapews €bOéyyovTo, obSé amrep auto 
éBovrovto Tabta éxnputtov, ddd... eeyov TadTa admrep avtots 
Hv povois bo TOD Ocod adtroKxexpuppérva, cf. 2P, 120%, 

Clementine Literature. Recognitiones v. 12 unusquisque illius 
fit servus cui se ipse subiecerit, cf. 2 P. 21°, Homiliac, Epist. Clem. 2 
émet, @s edvddyOnv amd Tod pe amooteltAavtTos Kuplov Te Kal 
didacKdnrov “Inoot Xpicrod, ai Tob Oavdrov pov iyyikacw jpépar 
KAjpevta todtov érioxorov twiv Yerpotova, cf. 2 P. 1. So, in 
Lp. Petri ad Jac. 2, St. Peter complains that his own writings were 
misinterpreted, and in § 2 prays ta tov Tits adnOeias Kavova 
TApAo@ow, Epunvevovtes TA TAaYTA TPbs THY TapddoclY uaV Kal 
py avtot tro dmadias Katacr@pevot GAXovs eis TOY Gpmotov 
THS aATwXELAS evéyKwor Bobvvoy, cf. 2P. 3% & of apabets 
oTpeBrovaw pos THY idtav aT@devav. 

Apocalypsis Pauli 13 tas trav Stxaiwvy Kal Tov apuapTorOv 
€Eo8o0us; 15 Oedpycov tiv Wuyi Tod aceBods Tas éEépxeTat éx 
TOU oxnvepmatos avThs, cf. 2P. 14%; 18 wapadoOjtw » ~uyn 
avTn TapTapovxX ayyéko Kal PvrxaTttécOw ews THS 
feyarNs HWuépas THS Kpicews, cf. 2P. 2°, 3’, 24; 4 7 
paxpoOupia pov mdavTwayv TovTeY avéxXeTa Stas pETAVOHCOVCLW, 
cia P...2°. 

Trenaeus (fi. 180) ii. 1. 1, wera tiv TovTwy (i.e. Peter and 
Paul) €£0d0v Mapxos ta bad Iétpov xnpvocdpeva éeyypapos 
juiv tapadédaxe, cf. 2P, 1%: iv. 36 Noe juste diluvium inducens, 
ef, 2 P. 24 cataxdvapov érdéas. Irenaeus has the same adaptation 
of Ps, 904 ytdua ern ev ofOarpois cov ws 1) jyuépa 7 EXOEs, as we find 
in 2 P. 38 pia juépa rapa Kupio as xida étn, though he applies it 
with a different reference, viz. to explain the non-fulfilment of the 
warning against eating the forbidden fruit (v. 23, 2) and as 
signifying that the millennium would begin after the completion 
of 6000 years. We have seen that Methodius names 2P. as the 
source of this quotation, which occurs also in Justin Martyr 
Dial. 81 (written about 145 A.D.) cvvijcapev Kal 70 eipnuevov OTe 
‘Hyépa Kupiov os xidea rn, which has, with him, the same double 
application as with Irenaeus. So Barnabas (xv. 4) commenting on 
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Gen. 2? cuvetérecev 6 Qeds ev TH Hucpa TH ExT Tu Epya avTod, 
explains it as meaning that €év eLantaXurtots éTEecly TUVTENETEL 
Kupsos ta ctpravta. “H yap apepa map avuT@ Xora éTN* AUTOS 
Sé oe paptupel éyov: "ISod onpepov tuépa ~otat ws xidva ETH. 
And he proceeds to explain the rest of the 7th day to mean that 
the Son will come to judge the wicked and change the existing 
universe and put an end to Toy Kaipoy Todor, and will sfiemmuee 
rest on the 7th day. 

It will be noticed that Barnabas uses the phrase wap’ avT@ (sc. 
Kvupi@) which we find in 2 P., but quotes as his authority Ps. 904; 
and there seems no doubt that the latter had been employed by 
rabbinical writers before the birth of Christ to establish the idea 
of a millennial reign of happiness and peace to succeed the six ages 
of misery and conflict. See Spitta on 2 P. 3° and Dr. Chase in 
Hastings’ D. of B. iii. p. 80. 

I go back now to Theophilus of Antioch (7. 170). In the treatise 
ad Autol. ii. 13 there appears to be a reminiscence of 2 P. 1/° in 
the words 6 Xéyos adtod daivav baTEp ARUKXVOS ev 
olkHmate cvvEexXomév@ EPOTICEY THY UT OVPaVOD; 
while ii. 9 of Tod Oeod AavOpwmTol, TvEevpaTodhopor 
TMvevpsatos ayltov Kal wpodHtat *yevopevolr, um 
avtovd Tod Beod éumvevacbévtes éyévorvTo Geodt- 
Saxtou, and it, 33 bard mvetmatos aytov s16a- 
axopmeda TOU NKaAHRTaVTOS ev TOLS aylots THOSHTALS 
remind us of 2 P. 174, 

Justin Martyr (Dial. 51) év 7@ petakd ths mapovcias avtod 
(‘in the interval before His Second Coming’) vyevicecbat 
aipéoecs (MS. iepeis) cal pevdotrpodytas ert To dvopate 
avTod mpoeurvuce, (ib. 82) Gvrep 5€ tporov Kal wevbdo- 
mpodHtar: éwi tHv wap tulv yevopévov ayiov 
Tpodyntayv yoav, kal wap nulv vov odrOoL clot Kar 
wevdodtddoKaXroe remind us of 2 P. 2! eyevovTo dé Kat 
yevdorrpophtar év TH raw, ws kal ev buiv &covra pevso- 
diddoKanot. 

Heracleon (¢. 130) ap. Orig. in Joh. tom. 13, Tods goths 
Bavovtas tod dvwbev ETIX OPN YOY WEVOY TO votos Kal 
avtovs é€xBdtca eis THY éEtTépwv ai@vior coy TO €TLXO- 
pnyovupevov avrots, cf, 2 P. 1" obtas yap mdovciws 
emexopnynOjcerar duty 1) elcodos eis Tiv ai@viov Bacidrelay Tod 
Kuplov Huey Kal CWTHpos. 
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Aristides (¢. 130) Apol. xvi. ) 6865 THS GXNOELas Hrs 
TOUS OdevovTas avTHV eis THY alodviov Necpaywyes Bact- 
ANetay, cf. 2 P 1) 22, 

Epistle of the Gallic Churches (A. D. 111), ap. Kus. HL. v. 1, p. 
24, Hein. 0 dia pécou Kaipos obx apyds od8és &kapTos 
éyive to, cf. 2 P. 18, 

Nea Ep. ad Phil. 3 kataxorovOjca TH cohia Tod ma- 
kaptov ILadnxou, cf. 2 P. 3%, 

2 Clem. Rom. (¢. 150) 11 (a quotation from a rpogdytixds 
NOyos) TadTa TavtTa HAKovoapev Kat eri TOY 
TAaTépov HUA, Hues d€ Hwepav EE Hmépas Tpocbeyxé- 
fevoe ov dev TOUTAY EwpdKapey, cf. 2P.1, 2834; ib, 16 
épxeTtar 76n ) Hwépa THS Kploeas ws KrLBavos KaLomeEVOS, 
kal TaKHoovTaL ab SuVdwets TOV ov’pavav Kal 
TATA 1) yh ws worvRb0s TH KO MEVOS, Kal TOTE HavnceTal TA 
Kpvgdta Kai phavepa éEpya Tov avOpeoTor. CF. 
2 P. 3710.12, 

Hermas (¢. 140) Vis. i1.8 €« THS TictTews yevvaTat 
eyKpaTeta, ex THS eyxpateias aTAOTHS, eK THS... ETLATH- 
ens a@yamn; a similar climax occurs in Mand. v. 2. 4, cf. 
2 P. 1° dy tH miotes THY apeTHy, x.7.r.; Mand. xi. 12 0 doxndv 
mvevpa exe Urvpot EavTov Kal avaoys éotw Kal év Tpupais 
mToAXNais avactpepopevos Kal év Etépats ToAAais ATATALS, Kal 
pecOovs rapBadvet THS TeodhyHTeEtas avrtor, cf. 2 P. 2%, 

Clement of Rome 9 Tereiws AectoupyjoavTas TH weyadomperrel 
S0&n avtod, cf. 2 P. 1%. Lb. 35 dyoucedpeOa evpeOjvar év TO 
apiOu@e THV UTOmEvOVT@Y avTOY, bTwS weTAAdBomev TOV ETN Y- 
yerpmévon dwopeadv. Tas bé ~ctat TODTO, ayamntol ; éav 
eotnplymevyn GH Stdvota tpov bia TicTews Tpos TOV. 
Océv ... cdv émitedecopey TA aVHAKOVTA TH GMa L@ BovrANcEL 
attodD kal akorovOncwopev TH 06@THS AANOE/aS, 
cf,2 P. 34 1412 22 Jb. 27 év Noyo Ths peyadkwovvyns avtod 
ouvecTHoato Ta Tata Kal év AOYw SvvaTaL a’Ta KaTa- 
orpeyat, ef. 2 P. 3°", Ib. 23 woppw ever do ap’ nev 1) ypapr) airy 
Omrov Aéyet Taralirepot elolv .. . 08 Aeyoures; Tatdta nKov- 
capev kal eri tov ratépov nudyv cai idod 
yeynpdkapev cal ovdéev Hutiy ToOVT@Y cUPREBHKEY, 
ef. 2 P. 34 and 2 Clem. Rom. 11 quoted above. 
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Internal Evidence. 


Making allowance for the possibility that many .of these 
resemblances may be accounted for by the general similarity of 
thought and speech in the early Church, still I think that, if 
we had nothing else to go upon in deciding the question of the 
authenticity of 2 P. except external evidence, we should be 
inclined to think that we had in these quotations ground for 
considering that Eusebius was justified in his statement that our 
epistle qoAXois Xpyoiuos pavetca peTa THY AAV éorrovdacOn 
ypapov. Our previous investigations however seem to me to 
show conclusively that the epistle is later than that of Jude 
(see Introduction, ch. i.) and that it was not written by the 
author of 1 P., whom we have every reason to believe to have 
been the Apostle St. Peter himself (see above chapters iv. and v.). 
We conclude, therefore, that the second Epistle is not authentic ; 
but was written by some one who made use of the honoured 
name of Peter, as was done by others in the second century, 
with a view of commending to the Christian reader-views which 
he regarded as important, and which he believed to be in 
accordance with St. Peter’s teaching. The production of such 
pseudepigrapha was common both among the Greeks, as in the 
case of the Platonic Epistles, some of which are ascribed to Plato’s 
immediate disciples, and among the Jews, as Ecclesiastes and the 
apocryphal books of Wisdom, Esdras, Baruch, Enoch, and the 
Sibylline Oracles. Their example was naturally followed by 
Christian writers, as early as the second century, in the form of 
Gospels or Acts or Epistles or Revelations or didactic treatises. 
Sometimes these were used for the purpose of putting forth new, 
perhaps heretical views, as in the Gospel of Peter, which was read 
in the churches of Cilicia in the second century, but the use 
of which was forbidden (¢. 200) by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 
on the ground that it favoured the heretical views of the Docetae. 
At other times they were of the nature of romances, as the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, though this, like many other productions of 
the time, was written (or revised) in the ascetic interest. The 
author of 2 P. probably desired to emphasize the warning against 

* None have felt more strongly the difficulty of assigning the two epistles to 


the same author than Spitta, who in order to support the genuineness of 2 PS 
found himself driven to deny the genuineness of 1 P, 
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antinomian heresy contained in the little known epistle of Jude, 
while omitting the references contained in it to the suspected 
book of Enoch and to the Jewish Haggada, as less suited for 
Gentile readers; and at the same time to recommend the Chris- 
tian teaching to philosophers who were accustomed to speak of 
Divine Power and Virtue, and of man’s participation in the 
Divine Nature. Apparently he wished also to impress upon his 
readers the consistency of the teaching of Peter and Paul, while 
warning them of the misinterpretation to which the latter had 
been subjected, and to explain the meaning and use of prophecy 
and the lessons to be derived from the Transfiguration, as well as 
to meet the objections raised by sceptics against the Coming of 
the Lord to judgment.t 

Does the Epistle supply any hints from which we may infer its 
date ? 

In 3* we have the sceptical argument against the promised 
Coming of the Son of Man before the passing away of the first 
generation of Christians. ‘Since the fathers fell asleep all things 


1 It is, I think, from not making due allowance for the judgments and 
practices of a different age that some modern writers have argued in favour of 
the genuineness of 2 P. on the ground that, if it is not genuine, the author must 
have been guilty of deliberate forgery in claiming to have witnessed the 
Tranfiguration. As I have said elsewhere, he is in this only following the 
example of the author of the Book of Wisdom, who writes throughout in the 
character of Solomon and professes to have gone through the experiences of 
Solomon. In the same way the author of the Apocryphal Gospel of Peter says 
§60 eya 5& Siuwy Mérpos nai “Avipéas 6 &deApds wou AaBdvres TA Alva awHAPopev 
eis Thy OdAacoay, and tle author of the Apocalypse of Peter giving his version of 
a Transfiguration, says jmets of Sédexa pabyTtal edenOnuey brws Belkin juiv Eva Tov 
a&deAgpav . . Tv eteAOdvTwY amd TOD Kdcpmov, iva TSwuev woTamol cict Thy moppny. 
Similarly the author of the Praedic. Petri speaks of the Apostles in the Ist person. 
It does not appear that Serapion objected to the Gospel of Peter as spurious, but 
as heretical ; and though Tertullian (De Baptismo xvii.) tells us that the writer 
of the Acts of Paul and Thecla was condemned quas: titulo Pauli de suo cumulans, 
‘on the ground that he imputed to Paul an invention of his own,’ yet the reason 
of his condemnation seems to have been that he made Paul guilty of allowing a 
woman to preach and to baptize. (This is also the view of Lipsius, Acta Apocry- 
pha xcv.) In like manner the vehement warning against apocryphal writings 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 16) is not directed against them simply qua 
forgeries,—a charge to which all the books professing to give teachings of the 
Apostles, independent of what is recorded in the N.T. were themselves liable, as 
we may see from the curious list of names which stands at the head of the 
Canones Hcclesiastici—but on the ground of their heretical teaching. When we 
further call to mind that Eusebius (H.#. i. 3) quotes as genuine an epistle 
purporting to be written by Christ to Abgarus, which epistle is now universally 
allowed to be a forgery, it is evident that there were among the early Christians 
good and pious men who had no scruple about impersonating not saints alone, 
but the Lord of Saints Himself. We should gather the same from the readiness with 
which the orthodox worked up and expurgated the religious romances by which 
the heretics sought to popularize their doctrines. 
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continue as they were.’ Could this argument have been used, if 
Peter himself and John and the other Evangelists were still living ? 
It implies, I think, a date not earlier than the last decade of the 
First Century. 

In 14 we seem to have a reference to the Gospel of St. Mark, 
which suggests that the writer was acquainted with the tradition 
that it contained the teaching of St. Peter. In 2° the importance 
attached to the number 8 may be.thought to be inconsistent 
with an early date. We find it first dwelt upon in the Epistle 
of Barnabas, the date of which is a matter of dispute; also in 
Justin M. Dial. 138, where, after quoting as from Isaiah the words 
érl ToD Katakdvo pov TOD Noe écwad ce, he goes on to explain that 
TO puotipiov Tov cwlouévay avOp@rav él ToD KaTaKhuopmov 
yéyovev ... those that were saved being eight in number ovuBorov 
elyov Ths apiOue pev oyddns Huépas ev 7 epdvyn 0 Xpiatos azo 
vexp@v avactas... Ov datos Kal miatews Kal Evrov ot peTa- 
voodvtes &f’ ols Huaptov éxpevEovtar Tv médXrovaay Kpiow. And 
so Irenaeus (i. 18. 8) in his account of the heresy of Marcus says 
THY THS KUB@TOD olKovopiay ev TO KATAKAVT LO ev 7) OKT@ AvOpwTrot 
SiecwOncav havepotatad pact THY cwTHpLOY Gydodda pnvtewv. 
It would however naturally form a subject for discussion, as soon 
as the Christians were called on to show a reason for their 
observance of the Lord’s day as possessing a superior holiness 
to the Jewish Sabbath; so I think we may fairly leave this point 
out of consideration. In my note on 2° I have suggested that 
the author may have been indebted to Pliny for his description 
of the overthrow of Sodom, tefpdcas Kxatactpoph Katéxpwvev. 
If so, it must have been written after 80 A.D. In my note on 
3” I have assumed that the writer is included in tov drrootéX@v 
vpav, but the passage would read more naturally, if the writer 
could be regarded as making a distinction between himself and 
the Apostles. So far as it goes, this tells against the authenticity 
of the Epistle. Dr. Bigg considers that the absence of any 
reference to the Millennium, which was connected with 2 P. 33 
and with the passage in Ps. 90 (from which it was derived by 
later Christians), proves the early date of the Epistle; but we 
learn from Justin Martyr (Dial. 80) that there were many 
orthodox believers in his time who refused to accept it. 

In my note on 31° I have argued that the phrase rds Aourds 
ypadas must mean ‘the remaining scriptures,’ which assumes the 
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existence of a body of writings called ypad¢ad, in which St. Paul’s 
epistles were included ; and we are told in the same verse that the 
unlearned and unstable distort St. Paul’s epistles—not merely one, 
but all of them—as they do the remaining scriptures, to their own 
destruction. This surely must be regarded as an anachronism on 
the assumption that it was written by St. Peter, who is generally 
believed to have been crucified before the death of Nero in June 
68 A.D. It is certainly most unlikely that St. Paul’s epistles could 
by that time have been collected into a whole, and still more 
unlikely that they should already have been placed in the same 
category with the old Jewish Scriptures; while, if we are to 
understand by it our present scriptures, including the books of the 
N.T., we should have to alter the received dates of the writings of 
Luke and John. And the date must be still further postponed 
to leave room for the misinterpretation of these scriptures. Taking 
all these things into account I think 125 A.D. is about the earliest 
possible date for 2 Peter. 

If the consideration of these various arguments leads us to 
postpone the date of 2P.to the second quarter of the Second 
Century, it of course compels us to reconsider our interpretation 
of the resemblances noticed between 2 P. and any writings prior to 
150. We shall now have to regard these as proofs that the author 
of 2 P. borrowed from Clem. Rom. I., and possibly from Clem. 
Rom. IL, probably also from Barnabas, Heracleon, and Hermas. 
We must also take into account resemblances which have been 
noticed by others between 2 P. and certain non-Christian writings. 


Other Possible Literary Affinities of 2 Peter. 


Dr. Abbott for instance (From Letter to Spirit, p. 459) lays great 
stress on the resemblances to be found in the Preface to the Antz- 
quities of Josephus as compared with our epistle. The latter, he 
says, ‘begins by saying (1) that all things are bestowed on us by 
the divine power through the recognition of Him that called us 
through His virtwe that we may become sharers of the divine 
nature. (2) The middle portion of it deals with the punishing of those 
who will not thus recognize God. (3) Much of the third section 
deals with the physical nature of the world (the earth being made 
out of water and destined to perish by fire).’ ‘Josephus has the 
same three thoughts in reverse order and gives them a logical 
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connexion. People ask, he says (Pref. § 4), why the Law deals so 
largely with gvovoroyia, 1.0. the science of nature, inanimate, 
animate, and divine. To this he replies that Moses made it his 
first object @e0d PU atv Katavofoa, From this point it will 
be more convenient to quote the Greek, kai tay épyov Tar 
éxelvov Ocativ TO vO yevomevov oUTaS Tapaderywa TO TavT@V 
dpirtov puuctoOar....ovTe yap av’t@® wor dy yevéoOar vobv 
dyabov TH vowobérn TavTyns arroheuTopév@ TIS Oéas, ovTe TOV 
ypabnoomévey eis apeTHs® AOyov ovdév amoBncecOat Tots 
AaBodorr, ef ur) po TavTos adrov bidayOerer, OTL TaVTwWY TATHP 
te kal SeomoTns 6 Meds Ov Kal mdvra émiPrEétrwv Tois pév 
érromévors avTt@ Sidwow evdaiwova Blov, Tos é&w dé Baivovtas 
GpethHs peydraus mepiBddrrec cupopais. TovTo bh rawedoat 
BovrAnbels Mavoiis To TaiSevpa Tovs EavTOD ToNITAS, THS TOV VOMOV 
Oécews ovk ard cvpBoraloy Kal TOV Tpds GAAHAOUS Stkalov HpEaTO 
Tois GAXolts TapaTAnaios, AAN ert Tov Oeov Kal THY TOD KdopoU 
KATACKEVNY TAS YVOMAs AUTO@V avayayov Kal Telcas, OTL TOV er 
yhs épyev tod» Geod Kadrdotov écpev AvOpwrrot, STE pos THY 
evoéBerav® eoyev vraxovovtas, padims dn mepl TavTw@Y 
érevOev. of pev yap adrXot vopobérar Tots MUA OLS* CEaAKORNOD- 
Onoavtes Tov avOpwrivwyv apapTnuaTwv eis Tors DEeors TO 
Aoyo THY aiaydynv peTéOecay Kal ToAAY UroTipnaw Tots 
movnpots edwxav 0 8 HuérEepos vomobétns axparpvh TV ApeTDY 
éxyovta Tov Bedv® arodyvas @ynOn Seiv tors avOpwrovs 
exeivns Tweipacbat peTadapPdvew, Kal Tols py TadTa dpovodvTas 
Mnde pay miaTEvovTas AmapaiTHTwS EKdONAG e.° Tpos TAaUTHY odV 
Thy wmddecw TrovetcOar thy é&éracw To's avayvwoopévous 
Tapakara paveltar yap oKoTroupévors oUTws ovdév OvT’ adoYoV 
avTois ovTE TPOs THY MEYaNELOTHTA TOD BMeod! Kai thy 
hiravOpwriay avappootov. 

The connexion between this passage of Josephus® and our 
epistle does not seem quite so close as has been suggested. 
The only reason for the reference to natural science in the last 
chapter of 2 Peter is to meet the objection that the regularity and 
unchangeableness of the course of nature forbade the expectation 
of a great Day of Judgment. The author endeavours to disprove 

te be de Ea ean 2s Vedi NG, eS OSA PM eRe 

ONDER 2? Cpidecs (EU 


* Notice also the repetition of the words omovd4 (twice) and omovdd¢w (thrice) 


in the preceding sections of Josephus, together with the words deardrns, cdo éBera 
and evd) mAdopara, ; 
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this unchangeableness by reference to the past destruction of the 
world by water, and dwells on the features of its future destruction 
by fire. This has little to do with Josephus’ explanation of the 
reason why the Law began with an account of the Creation. 
And again, much has to be omitted from the first chapter of 2 Peter, 
if we are to limit it to the manner in which we may become sharers 
of the divine nature. It cannot however be denied that there is a 
marked resemblance in the vocabulary and in many of the ideas 
of the two writers, a resemblance which is natural enough in two 
Jews trained on the old sacred books and familiar with later 
~ Jewish writings, such as Philo. This resemblance is found in 
other passages to which Dr. Abbott refers, e.g. Ant. iv. 8. 2 (Last 


words of Moses) Aéyee tTordde! dydpes... Ths pmaxpas 
KOLV@VOL” TadaiTwpias, Tel... Xpovoy éTav eixoot xal 
éxatov nvucpéevoyv Se% we TOD CHv adwernOeiv,? Kar... 
ov wErAXwW* BonOos ipiv ErecOar .. . Sixatov® hynodmny 
pnde viv éyxatadiTrety ToUmoY UTEP THS VjuEeTEepas Evdatpovias. Tpd- 
Oupov, adn aidiov mpaypatevoacGar ... wpyunpnv® éuavt7e... 


, , Z P ae : : 
BYTE VO Mi mov TOV TaPOVTwWY!' AAANY TpOTLUNnaNTE SLaTaeLy 
unr evoeBelas,® Hs vuv rept Tov Oeov éxeTe (al. Eyovtes), KAT A- 
ppovycavTes® els Grov petactHanobe TpoTov. TadTa Sé 
mpattovtes éoeoOe . . . pndevi TY ExOp@v eVdXNwWTOL... oD 
(sc. Eleazar and Joshua) axpodoGe pi) YareTras, yLvoaKovTes Ott 
mavtes 06 ApxecTOat Karas eidoTes" Kal dpyew eicovtas 

... Thy T éNeVOEplav™ nyeiabe™ py TO Tpocayavaxteiv 
ols dv tyas of Hyewoves mpattew afiaor... Tatta 8 ov« 
dverdiley tas mpoeOeunv, od yap ér éEodo0u" Tob oy ducye- 
patvovtas xataditreiy HElovy eis THY ava mYHS uy * pepo: ve 
BeBaia™ yap av otras tuiv brap&er es TaY ayabdy 
doparea twa & py o’ apadiav uo puots Dudv mpos 
TO xelpov atrovevon, cuvéOnka UmiV Kal yomous, UTa- 
yopevoavTos wot T0d0 Jeod. Inthesame treatise xi. 6. 12 
we find the phrase ofs xakds Toimoete wx mpocéyovtes, closely 
resembling 2 Pet. 14 6 Karas srovetre TpoaeXovres. 

Similar resemblances might be quoted from Philo (M. 1. 70) on 
2P. 1 lodrepov adto Hyovpevos Wux7H, tb. M. 1. 165 Tov copoy 
icdtipov Kbop@, so icotimia in M. 1. 160, 2. 86; on apern Ocod 


2 13 

vv 29P. 14. 82P. 14, 49P. 12, 5 OP, 18, 

55. us eae a, 82P. 16,3, 92 P, 2. 0 2 Pet, 2 
n QP. 2, ROP 9 BP, 3%, QP. 12, OP, 12 
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(2 P. 13), M. 1. 75, 222, 488, 489, 635; on Dela vow (2 P. 1"); 
M. 1. 51, 647, 2, 22, 143, 329,343 77on mrovalws émrexopnynOn- 
cerat (2 P. 1"), M. 2. 476; on Tov mpodntixoy Aoyou (2 P. 132), 
MEI. OS pos. 


Deissman (Bible Studies, pp. 360 f.) compares with 2 Pet. a de- 
cree of Stratonicea in Caria in honour of Zeus Panhemerios and 
Hecate, which begins by stating that tiv woduw dvobev TH THY 
mpocototov ats meylatwv! Oedy [mpovola, Aros I ]avn- 
pe[plov cal “E]edrns, é woAXOv Kal weyddov Kal cvveyav Kiwdbvev 
cec@abal, dv Kal Ta lepa dovra Kal ikéTas Kal 1 Lepa ovVKANTOS, 
Sdypate Se[Bactod Kalcapos emi? THs TOV KUplwv Popalov 
aiwviov® apxhs, émoujoavto mpodpaveis évapyeias: Kahws 
S& éyee Tadcav orovdynv cicpéperOar* eis tHv mpos 
[avtovs evoéBlerav Kal pndéva Kaipov Tapadireivy Tov 
evoeBetv xal ALTavevey avdTods: KabidpuTar bé ayddpata 
éy TO ceBact@ Bovrevtynpie TaV mpoecpnuévaly Deady éemrdpay]- 
ectdtas mapéyovta THs Oelas® Suvdwews apeTas 
&u’® as xal TO ovvTavy TAROos Ovet Te Kai erriOvara (‘ offers 
incense’) Kat evyeTas Kal evyapiotel alel Toia|de Tots ovTwS 
emihavertatols Oeois Kak THs Ov bpuvwdias Tpocdbovu Kal Opnoxelas 
evaoeBeiv’ adtovs [elOtotar]: édo€e TH Boudry K.7.X. 

Deissman judges this inscription to be about 22 4.D. He refers 
to the notice taken of an Athenian inscription by Paul; considers 
that this decree copies the common form of the religious decrees 
of Asia Minor, just as expressions in the Pauline epistles remind 
us of an inscription at Halicarnassus (Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, 
vol. ii. p. 2). 

I think that Dr. Chase is right in regarding the resemblances 
noticed in this decree and in Josephus, as due in the main to 
the diffusion of commonplaces of rhetorical study, set prefatory 


phrases, and the like, which were employed by those who learnt 
Greek in later life, 


Apocalypsis Petri, 


A much closer relation exists between the lately discovered 
Apocalypsis Petri and our Epistle. The resemblances noted below 


12 P14, 
2 The words in brackets are Dr. Deissman’s con 
the inscription. 


jectural fillings-up of gaps in 
29P. 1 6 49P, 17, 52 P. 13, SOPs 72s sae 
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are taken chiefly from Dr. Montague James’ Lecture on the Revelation 
of Peter, p.52. 

Apoe. § 1. rorXol €& abtav écovtat wevdorpopytas (2 Pet. 2"), 
wb. Soywata qmoxiha ths amwrelas SidaEovow pee) 20), 
Kpwel TOUS Viods THS dvopias (2 P. 2 xardpas Téxva), 
wb. tas \uyxas éavtdv Soximdlovtas (2 P. 28). Apoe. § 2. The 
twelve Apostles having gone up with the Lord els +d dpos 
(2 P. 1*) desire to see one of the departed saints in his glorified 
body, éSej@nwev dras SelEn piv Eva tov adeXpov tudyv TaV 
Sixaiwy [tov] eEeAOdvtwv amd Tod Kédcpov (2 P. 1%), 
ba Woper wotamoid (2 P. 3") elas thy popdry, Kab 
Oapojcavtes Tapabapotvopev Kal Tods akovovtas huav. § 3 
Kat evxouévov nuav aldvw dgaivjovrar dvo dvdpes éatares 
éumpooev tov Kuplouv mpos él obs] ov edvvyiOnwev avtiBrévrac 
eEnpyeto yap aro tis [O]yews adtav axtiv ws HdJLov, Kal hotivor 
qv at[T@v Gov To] évduvsa. This answers to the account of the 
Transfiguration in so far as it takes place on a mountain, as it 
exhibits the glorified bodies of two saints, and so inspires the 
Apostles with a confidence in the life to come, which they are 
able to infuse into their hearers (2 P. 1 éyywpicauey tpiv, 1% 
éyopev BeBarotepov). There are however several points of 
difference. The time is apparently after the Resurrection 
(James, p. 54). It is the Twelve and not the Three to whom 
the vision is manifested. There is no voice from heaven. The 
two saints are anonymous, so that the whole passage might seem 
to be rather a working up of the appearance of saints mentioned 
in Mt. 27° than of the Transfiguration of the Lord. Further 
resemblances are Apoc. § 6 cidov Kal Erepov TOT OV adymNpoOV 
(2 P. 1”) rdvv, cal fv TOT OS KONATEwWS* Kai OL KOhalo- 
wevoréKel Kal of Kodabovtes ayyeNot GKoTIVOY EixoY aUTaV 
7o évSupa Kata tov dépa Tod Torov (2 P. 2%), i. (and § 13) 
of BracdynmodvTes THY Ob0v THS StKatoacdrysS, 
cf, 20 of adévres thy oddv tod Oeod (2P. 27% 71), Apoc. § 8 
Alun TeTANpomérn Bop opov (also in § 9, dis, § 16), ab. § 15 
éxurlovto Kodatomevor (2 P. 2” and Acta Thomae 52 eidov 
BopBopov ... Kat rpuyas éxed Kudopévas).  Apoc. § 9. 70 
placpa Tis porxeias and § 17 [uLavavTes TA TOpaTa EavToOV 
s yuvaixes avactpepopevor (2 P.. 2”, 21°). Apoe. § 13 (and 
§ 15) memupwpévos (2 P. 322).. Apoc. § 15 dpedyjoartes THS 
évrorAHs TOD Oeod (2P. 2%, 3’). Kragm. 1 Cd) age 
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mdvras TO OcG dv nmépa Kploews Kat aut) péXrovea 
xpivesOat adv Kal TO TeptéxovTe olpave. Fr. 2 Kat TAKHNTETAL 
raca Svvapis obpavod kal éduxOyjoetat 6 odpavos ws BLBXéov 
kal ndvra ta dotpa weceitar (2 P. 3%). Fr. 5 mapa tov 
Ocopov (dOecpos 2 P. 27, 3!) THs paxaplas éxeivns 
hpuacews TOD Meod (2 P. lt). Lb. KAaTAPPOVHATAVTES 
Ths évtTonHs (2 P. 2, 27), Fr. 6 Sia tas dpaptias émpabn 
6 rads (2 P. 2” 6 Tus HrtyTaL, ToUT@ dedovAWTaL). The punish- 
ment of sins against nature Apoc. § 17, 2 P. 26 1%, 

These resemblances of subject and of language seem too marked 
to be accidental. Dr. Sanday (Jnspiration, p. 347) says: ‘It is 
no doubt possible that the writer of the Apocalypse may have 
imitated the Epistle or that both may be affected by some common 
influence. If there had been, on the whole better reason than 
not for believing the Epistle to be the genuine work of St. Peter, 
it would be natural to fall back upon some such assumption. But 
as the balance of argument is really the other way, the question is 
forced upon us whether it is not on the whole more probable that 
the two writings are both by the same hand. This is at least the 
simplest of the different hypotheses which are open to us,’ 

As regards the question of early recognition in the Church, 
the Apocalypse is certainly in a stronger position than our 
Epistle. It is named with the Apocalypse of John in the 
Muratorian Fragment, Apocalypses etiam Johannis et Petri tantum 
recipymus, though it is added, quam (the latter ?) gwidam ex 
nostris legr in ecclesia nolunt. Clement of Alexandria is said 
to have commented upon it in his Hypotyposes (Kus. HE. vi. 14. 1), 
and in his Helogae ea Script. Proph. he quotes from it several 
times (§§ 39, 40, 41, 48, 49). In § 41 he quotes Iérpos év 7H 
“Arroxadvyet and refers to it as 7 ypady. Methodius (Conviv. 
Virg. u. 6) towards the end of the third century quotes from 
a passage referred to by Clement, speaking of it as a ‘divinely 
inspired writing.’ Eusebius (#.Z. ili. 8. 2) classes it as spurious, 
along with the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Teachings of the Apostles. Sozomen in the fifth century 
(7... vii. 19) says that it was still read in certain churches of 
Palestine once in the year, 

The portion which has come down to us appears to be about 
half of the complete Apocalypse, some 160 out of the 300 lines 
mentioned in the list of Nicephorus (James, p. 45). About 6 
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lines are devoted to the Second Coming to which may be added 
7 from the Fragments. About 27 lines are occupied with the 
description of the two glorified saints, 13 lines with the description 
of the abode of the blessed, about 76 with the description of hell, 
to which last section may be added some 35 lines from the 
Fragments. It may be worth while to quote a portion of the 
description of the glorified saints and of hell, in view of the 
suggestion that it was written by the author of 2 Pet. Of the 
saints it is said, T&4 cwpuata aitav Av NevKdTEpa Taons YLOVvOS 
Kat épvOpotepa mavtds pddov, cuvexéxpato S& Td épvOpdy adtav 
T@O NEVKO, KAL ATADS od Svvaprar &EnyjoacOat TO KaAXOS adToV 
} Te yap Kun avTav ovdrAy Hv Kal avOnpa Kal érumpérovca 
(émetpéxouoa ?) aitav TH Te TpoceTH Kal Tols W@pols, doTreEpel 
atépavos €x vapdoatayvos TemAeypévos Kal ToixiAoy avOar, 7) 
@omep ipts év dépt, ToLadTn Hv avtav 1 evapéreva. It seems to 
me that the whole tone of this has much more resemblance to the 
puerility of the Erotici Scriptores than it has to the dignified and 
serious tone of 2 Peter. Then take the place of torment. There 
seems to be very little reason in the classification of sinners and of 
their punishments. Those who blaspheme the way of righteous- 
ness appear twice: in § 7 they are suspended by their tongues 
over flames, in § 13 they gnaw their lips and are blinded with 
red-hot iron. Besides these, there are persecutors, false-witnesses, 
usurers, idolaters, apostates, murderers, the impure under various 
heads, the pitiless rich, the unjust (avootpépovtes tHv dixacocd- 
vnv). Comparing this list with that in the Apocalypse of St. John 
(21°) we notice the absence of ‘the fearful, the unbelieving, 
sorcerers, and all liars. Comparing it with St. Paul’s ‘ works of 
the flesh, we miss witchcraft, hatred, emulations, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, drunkenness, ete. (Gal. 5"). If the author of 
2 Pet. had made out such a list, must he not have mentioned the 
aipécets dmodelas and wevdodiddoxarot of 21, the apyia and 
axapria of 18, the wAeoveE/a and falsehood of 2%, the proud, the 
presumptuous, and rebellious of 21°, the boastful of 218, the back- 
sliders of 22°, the mockers of 33? And there is nothing in our 
Epistle to suggest that its author would have allowed his fancy to 
revel in the grotesque ugliness of the tortures depicted in the 
Apocalypse called by his name. It appears to me therefore 
very improbable that the author of our Epistle _wrote the 
Apocalypse, and I doubt very much whether he was in any way 
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indebted to it. On the other hand I think it highly probable 
that the writer of the Apocalypse was acquainted with our 
Epistle, and that the phrase «vdrcpos BopBdopov (2 P. 2”, 
Ps. 402), along with the undying worm (Isa. 66%), the darkness 
(2 P. 24), and the unquenchable fire, formed the substratum of his 
idea of hell. Thus the worm appears in §§ 10, 12 and Jr. 6; the 
darkness in §§ 6,12; the fire in §§ 7, 8, 12, 14, 15, 18, 20; the 
mire in §§ 8,9, 11,16; rolling or wallowing in § 15 éxvdcovro 
én) yarixwov menupapévov, § 10 (murderers) mAyocopévous bro 
épretav movnpav Kal atpepomévous éxel ev TH KoddoeL TavTn, 
§ 20 preyopuevor Kal otpepopevot. On the other hand Dr. Bigg 
has pointed out (pp. 207 foll.) that in many respects the descrip- 
tion given in the Apocalypse agrees with that in the Aeneid (cf. 
vi. 296 Turbidus hic caeno vastaque voragine gurges aestuat) ; 
also that it shows signs of being written under stress of perse- 
cution: cf. § 12 obros noav of dubEavtes Tovs Sexal/ovs, and the use 
of the word tyyavfopwevor, denoting a mode of torture referred 
to in the Viennese letter (Kus. H.2. v. 1. 38), to which there is no 
sort of allusion in 2 Pet. Dr. James also points out its similarity 
to the Sibylline Oracles, Bk. ii, the Vision of Josaphat in the 
History of Barlaam (James, pp. 59 foll.) and other Apocryphal 
works. 

The Apocryphal ‘Acts of Peter and Simon’ contain certain 
similarities to 2 P., as in ch. 20, Dominus noster volens me maies- 
tatem suam videre in monte sancto; videns autem luminis splen- 
dorem eius cum filiis Zebedei, cecidi tamquam mortuus et oculos 
meos conclusi, ete. 


CHAPTER VII 


UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES WERE THE EPISTLES WRITTEN ? 


THIS question has been to some extent answered already so 
far as the 2nd of Peter is concerned. We have seen reasons for 
believing that it was not written by the author of the First 
Epistle, that it was written after Jude, that it was written at a 
time when the first generation of believers had passed away, when 
the hope of the second Advent was dying out, when St. Paul’s 
Epistles were united into one volume, and regarded as a part of 
the inspired Scriptures. There are however other points which 
call for consideration under this head. Is there anything in 2 P. 
which may assist us to determine where and to whom it was 
written? It differs from 1 P. in its address, which is general and 
anonymous, Tols lcoTiuov nly haxXodow tiotiv, whereas the 
former is limited to the Christian communities of Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, that is, to Churches which had 
probably received the Gospel either directly or indirectly from Paul 
and Silas, or, as he is called in 1 P. 51”, Silvanus. The mention 
of the latter in that Epistle suggests that Peter may have been 
induced by him to write to the Christians of a region which, as far 
as we know, Peter had not personally visited, in addressing whom 
he might therefore be glad to use the name of Silvanus as an 
introduction. It is easy to understand why Silvanus should have 
wished to bring St. Peter’s influence to bear on the Churches of 
Asia Minor, if these, during the long absence of St. Paul, caused 
by his imprisonments in Caesarea and in Rome, had been led 
away by Judaizing teachers, who magnified the authority of St. 
Peter at his expense.! These Churches, as we learn from the 


1 Of, 1 Cor, 122, 4%, Gal. 2, 3, 
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Acts, were made up of Jews and Gentiles, and the latter are 
plainly alluded to in 1 P. 18, éAvtpwOnte éx Ths patatas vwov 
avactpophs tatporapasorov. The vague language of 2 P. it 
seems to imply a similar division, with an assumption of higher 
privileges on the part of the Jewish section, which made it 
necessary to insist on the icotyuia of Jew and Gentile; but the 
most pressing danger seems to have been one which would probably 
affect. the latter more seriously than the former, viz. the anti- 
nomianism which professed to rest itself on the authority of 
Paul (2 P. 8), The phrase dropvyovtes Ta puidopata Tov 
kocpov in 2° seems also more appropriate to Gentile than to 
Jewish converts. : 

It has been argued from 1", éyywpicapev byiv THY TOD KUpiov 
Hav Stvapww Kat tapovotay, that the writer must himself have 
preached the Gospel to those whom he is addressing, and that he 
must therefore be included among ‘your apostles’ referred to in 
32, It would seem also from 1", érémtas yevnOévtes Ths éxeivov 
peyareroTnTos, that the Apostles referred to must have been those 
who witnessed the Transfiguration. But is there any hint either 
in the N.T. or in later Christian literature of any such joint 
mission undertaken by Peter and the two sons of Zebedee? It 
seems better therefore to understand the plural as referring here 
to a single person (cf. Blass, p. 166, where he quotes 1 Joh. 14 
Tadta ypagopev, Heb. 6° moujooper, 6° Narodper, etc.), and to 
suppose the writer to refer simply to his own personal experience, 
though we may still hold, in accordance with 37, that he was not 
the only apostle concerned in the evangelization of the Church or 
Churches addressed. 

We now come to the consideration of the mention in 2 P. 3! of 
a previous letter addressed to the same readers by the author. 
The allusion has generally been taken to mean that 2 P. was 
written to the Churches of Asia Minor designated in the first verse 
of.1 P. But the result of our comparison of the two Epistles has 
led us to ascribe them to different authors; and this is confirmed 
by the remarkable fact that, while the second Epistle implies 
a long acquaintance between the writer and his readers, who 
had received the Gospel from him and his fellow-apostles (11 
eyvapicapev vpiv tiv ToD Kuptov pov ’Incod Xprotod Sivapyw 
kal mapovatay) and whom he felt bound to be continually remind- 
ing of the teaching they had received from the holy prophets, and 
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of the law of Jesus Christ in which they had been instructed by 
their Apostles (11718, 312), there is no hint in 1 P. of any previous 
connexion between the writer and readers of that Epistle. On the 
contrary, the writer seems to be indebted to Silvanus, a companion 
of St. Paul’s, for an introduction to St. Paul’s old converts. And 
yet there is a warmth and intimacy in the manner in which these 
strangers are addressed, which contrasts curiously. with the calm 
intellectual tone conspicuous in 2 P. Spitta and Zahn, who join 
in upholding the genuineness of 2 P., suppose that the letter 
alluded to in 2 P. 31 has been lost, thus sharing the fate, as Zahn 
thinks, of hundreds of other letters written by the Apostles, 
Another of these lost letters he considers to be that of St. Paul, 
referred toin 2 P. 3% xaOas cal 6 ayarnrtos hudv Tadros éypawev 
vpiv. I have suggested in my note that the Epistle referred to is 
that to the Romans, on the ground that xa0@s must be explained 
by the immediately preceding admonition ty tod Kupiou nudv 
paxpoOvpiay cwtnpiay tyeicbe, which is more distinctly stated in 
Rom. 24, 3%, 9”? than elsewhere, though we find an echo of it in 
other Epistles, such as 1 Cor. 15, 2 Cor. 41, 61, Eph, 248, 2 Th. 21, 
If this is so, the writer of 2 P. intends us to understand that his 
letter is addressed to Rome. 

It may help to clear matters if I give here Bishop Lightfoot’s view 
of the Roman Church (taken from his introduction to the Epistle 
to the Philippians) during the last years of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


In considering the results of St. Paul’s labours it will be necesary to view 
the Jewish and Gentile converts separately. In no Church are their 
antipathies and feuds more strongly marked than in the Roman ... and a 
generation at least elapses before they are inseparably united, 

Several thousands of Jews had been uprooted from their native land and 
transplanted to Rome by Pompeius. In this new soil they had spread rapidly, 
and now formed a very important element in the population of the metropolis. 
Living unmolested in a quarter of their own beyond the Tiber, protected and 
fostered by the earlier Caesars, receiving constant accessions from home, they 
abounded everywhere, in the forum, in the camp, even in the palace itself. 
Their growing influence alarmed the moralists and politicians of Rome. 
‘The vanquished,’ said Seneca bitterly, ‘have given laws to their victors.’ 
Immediately on his arrival the Apostle summoned to his lodgings the more 
influential members of his race, probably the rulers of the synagogues. In 
seeking this interview he seems to have had a double purpose. On the one 
hand he was anxious to secure their good-will and thus to forestall the 
calumnies of his enemies ; on the other hand he paid respect to their spiritual 
prerogative by holding out to them the first offer of the Gospel. On their 
arrival he explained to them the circumstances which had brought him there. 
To his personal explanations they replied, in real or affected ignorance, that 
they had received no instructions from Palestine ; they had heard no word of 
him and would gladly listen to his defence ; only this they knew, that the 
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sect of which he professed himself an adherent, had a bad name everywhere. 
For the exposition of his teaching a day was fixed. When the time arrived, 
he ‘expounded and testified the kingdom of God,’ arguing from their 
scriptures ‘from morning till evening.’ His success was not greater than with 
his fellow-countrymen elsewhere. He dismissed them, denouncing their 
stubborn unbelief and declaring his intention of communicating to the Gentiles 
that offer which they had spurned. It is not probable that he made any 
further advances in this direction. He had broken ground and nothing more 

pp. 14, 15). 

: Bat ek he had failed other teachers, who sympathized more fully with 
their prejudices and made larger concessions to their bigotry, might win a 
way. The proportion of Jewish converts saluted in the Epistle to the 
Romans, not less than the obvious motive and bearing of the letter itself, 
points to the existence of a large, perhaps a preponderating, Jewish element 
in the Church of the metropolis before St. Paul’s arrival. These Christians of 
the Circumcision for the most part owed no spiritual allegiance to the Apostle 
of the Gentiles: some of them had confessed Christ before him; many no 
doubt were rigid in their adherence to the law. It would seem as though 
St. Paul had long ago been apprehensive of the attitude these Jewish converts 
might assume towards him. The conciliatory tone of the Epistle to the 
Romans—conci iatory and yet uncompromising—seems intended to disarm 
possible opposition. ... He had good reason to ‘thank God and take courage,’ 
when he was met by one deputation of Roman Christians at the Forum of 
Appius, by another at the Three Taverns. It was a relief to find that some 
members at least-of the Roman Church were favourably disposed towards him. 
At all events his fears were not unfounded, as appeared from the sequel. His 
bold advocacy of the liberty of the Gospel provoked the determined 
antagonism of the Judaizers. We can hardly doubt to what class of teachers 
he alludes in the Epistle to the Philippians, as preaching Christ of envy and 
strife, in a factious spirit, only for the purpose of thwarting him, only to 
increase his anguish and to render his chains more galling.1_ An incidental 
notice in another, probably a later epistle, written also from Rome, reveals 
the virulence of this opposition still more clearly.2. Of all the Jewish 
Christians in Rome, the Apostle can name three only as remaining stead- 
fast in the general desertion: Aristarchus his own companion in travel and 
captivity, Marcus the cousin of his former missionary colleague Barnabas, 
and Jesus surnamed the Just. ‘In them,’ he adds feelingly, ‘I found comfort’ 
(pp. 16-18). 

Meanwhile among the Gentiles his preaching bore more abundant and 
healthier fruit. As he encountered in the existing Church of Rome the 
stubborn resistance of a compact body of Judaic antagonists, so also there were 
doubtless very many whose more liberal Christian training prepared them to 
welcome him as their leader and guide. If constant communication was kept 
up with Jerusalem, the facilities of intercourse with the cities which he 
ee had evangelized, with Corinth and Ephesus for instance, were even 
greater, 

Thus aided and encouraged the Apostle prosecuted his work among the 
Gentiles with signal and rapid success. In two quarters especially the results 
of his labours may be traced. The praetorian soldiers, drafted off successively 
to guard him, and constrained while on duty to bear him close company, had 
opportunities of learning his doctrine and observing his manner of life, which 
were certainly not without fruit, He had not been in Rome very long, before 
he could boast that his bonds were not merely known, but known in Christ, 
throughout the praetorian guard. In the palace of the Caesars too his influence 


1 Phil, 158, 2 Col. 410, 0, 
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was felt. It seems not improbable that when he arrived in Rome he found 
among the members of the imperial household, whether slaves or freedmen, 
some who had already embraced the new faith and eagerly welcomed his 
coming. ... Writing from Rome to a distant Church, he singles out from the 
general salutation the members of Caesar’s household, as a body both 
prominent enough to deserve a special salutation and so well known to his 
correspondents that no explanation was needed (pp. 18, 19). Of the fact that 
the primitive Church of the metropolis before and after St. Paul’s visit was 
chiefly Greek there is satisfactory evidence. The salutations in the Roman 
letter contain very few but Greek names, and even the ‘exceptions hardly 
imply the Roman birth of their possessors. The Greek nationality of this 
Church in the succeeding ages is still more clearly seen. Her early bishops 
for several generations with very few exceptions bear Greek names. All her 
literature for nearly two centuries is Greek. The first Latin version of the 
Scriptures was made not for Rome, but for the provinces, especially for Africa 
(pp. 19, 20). 


The points to which I would call attention here are (1) the 
division of the Christians of Rome into a Jewish and a Gentile 
section, the former of which was more or less hostile to St. Paul; 
(2) the comfort St. Paul derived from the presence of Mark at the 
time when he wrote the Epistle to the Colossians, perhaps in the 
year 61; (3) Mark’s intended visit to Colossae (Col. 41°) ; (4) the 
reference to Mark in 1 P. 5" domafetar tuas 7 év BaBvaduve 
ouvekdeKT? Kat Mapxos o vids pov, from which we learn that he 
was then (that is probably in the following year) with St. Peter in 
‘Babylon.’ What are we to understand by ‘Babylon’ here? It 
was a name used by the Jews, as Edom also was, to express their 
hatred of the great world-power of that time: cp. Apoc. 148, 16%, 
17°, etc. and also Orac. Sib. v. 143, where Nero is described as 


Ths meyarns ‘Pepns Bacirevs péyas... 

dats Tappovaw hOoyyo pmedindéas bpuvous 
GeatpoxoTav amoXei TONAOVS ody LNTpL Tadaivy. 
dev&etar x BaBvravos dvak hoBepos Kai avardys, 


and v. 158, 


preter autnv BaBvrAava 
rad e Ne s/: 
'Iranrins yatav 0, hs eivexa TrodXol ddovTO 
x sf 
“EB Rpatov dytot mucTol Kai vaos annoys. 


That Rome was the scene of the joint labours of the two Apostles? 
and of their martyrdom under Nero is established by very early 


1 See Eus. HZ. ii. 15, and Chase, Art. on Babylon in Hastings’ D. yf 12, hy 
pn. 213, 
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tradition. Clement writing from the same place some thirty years 
afterwards says (chapters 5 and 6) at 


‘Let us come to the noble athletes of our own generation. Because of envy 
the great and righteous pillars of the Church were persecuted and contended 
unto death. Let us set before our eyes the good Apostles—Peter, who 
endured many labours, and having borne his witness (uaprupyjaavra) went to 
the appointed place of glory ; Paul who suffered much and journeyed far, and 
having borne his witness before the rulers departed from the world. . .. To 
these men there was gathered a great company of the elect who... by 
reason of many outrages and tortures became a noble example among us. 
The Muratorian Canon speaks of the martyrdom of Peter in connexion with 
the journey of Paul to Spain. Ignatius (om. iv.) gives the names of both 
Apostles as having authority over the Church in Rome. Ivrenaeus (iii. 1. 1) 
says of the Gospel of Matthew that ‘it was written among the Hebrews in their 
own tongue at the time when Peter and Paul were preaching and founding 
the Church in Rome. After their death Mark wrote down the teaching of 
Peter.’ Tertullian (Scorp. 15) writes: ‘Orientem fidem Romae primus Nero 
eruentavit. Tune Petrus ab altero cingitur, cum cruci adstringitur.’ 


It may be well to add here a condensed statement of Dr. 
Chase’s Reconstruction of the later history of St. Peter taken 
FLOM) Oh tlasght lees tah ce 


It seems impossible to suppose that St. Peter had already worked in Rome 
when St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans (11*, 15%"), The account of 
St. Paul’s arrival in Rome (Acts 28!) seems to exclude the possibility of 
St. Peter’s having been inthe city at that time, This evidence is confirmed by 
the negative evidence of the Epistles of the Captivity. We are led therefore 
to the conclusion that St. Peter’s arrival in Rome must be placed after the last 
of the epistles of St. Paul’s first captivity, and long enough before the writing 
of 2 Tim. to allow St. Peter to have left the city when that epistle was written, 
after having worked there some considerable time. 

It is hardly possible to suppose that after St. Paul had taken the Apostolic 
oversight of the Church of Rome, St. Peter could, apart from St. Paul, have 
planned a visit there. It is clear (1) that St. Paul’s mind was set on averting 
any rupture between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and on welding them 
together into one Church (Hort Ecclesia 281 f.); (2) that in his view Rome 
was the key to the evangelization of the empire ; (3) that he was keenly alive 
to the need that Peter, the unique representative of one side of the Church’s 
work, should visit now the Mother Church at Jerusalem, now the Church in the 
capital of the empire; (4) that the problem of reconciling the two great 
elements in the Church presented itself to St. Paul in a concrete form in Rome 
(Phil. 1°*), and that in Rome he grasped, as even he had never done before, 
the greatness of the issues involved (Eph, 24-416), If the churches saw the 
Apostle of the Gentiles and the leader of the Apostles of the Circumcision work- 
ing together at Rome, they would learn the lesson of the unity of the Church, 
as they could learn it in no other way. Moreover St. Paul was pledged to 
distant journeys, so that the Church in Rome would be deprived of his 
immediate guidance, and as the far-reaching needs of that Church pressed upon 
him, he might well realize how manifold would be the gain resulting from the 
presence there of St. Peter. Hence it is probable that St. Peter may have 
arrived there at St. Paul’s request in the spring of 61. His absence from Rome 
when St. Paul wrote 2 Tim. we may perhaps explain on the supposition that 


1 What follows is taken chiefly from Chase in D. of B. iii. 769 foll, 
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he had been summoned to Jerusalem in connexion with the appointment of a 
successor to St. James.1 He must have returned to Rome before July 64. 
Dr. Chase suggests the following chronological abstract of St. Peter’s labours. 

35-44 Close of the ministry at Jerusalem; 44-61 work in the Syrian towns 
with Antioch as its centre ; 61-64 work in Rome interrupted probably by a 
visit to Jerusalem ; martyrdom in Rome July 64. 


We may compare with this Zahn’s view of the last years 
of St. Peter and St. Paul (Hinleitung in das NZ. ii. 17 foll.). 
He thinks that the sphere of St. Peter’s activity was limited to 
Palestine and Syria, until St. Paul’s first Roman captivity, and 
that it was to these Churches that he wrote 2 P.2 about the 
year 60, in order to warn them of the coming heresy. In the 
year 63, after St. Paul had been released from prison, and had 
commenced his missionary labours in Spain, St. Peter, probably 
on the invitation of Mark, went to Rome to supply St. Paul’s 
place? In Rome (‘Babylon’ 1 P. 51%) he met Silvanus, and 
was induced by him to write a letter of encouragement to the 
Churches of Asia Minor, giving his entire sanction to the teaching 
which they had received from St. Paul (5! ésripaptupav tavrny 
eivat THY aANOn YapLv Tod Bcod: eis jv atHTE). St. Paul’s absence 
in Spain explains why there is no allusion to him.* Zahn thinks 
that within a year, in the spring of 64, St. Peter was crucified ® 
in the gardens of Nero. 

After leaving Spain Paulreturned to Asia Minor and from thence 
to Rome, where his martyrdom took place probably in the year 66. 
Zahn imagines that the lost letter of St. Paul mentioned in 2 P. 
may have been an apology addressed to the Jewish Churches 
during his imprisonment in Caesarea. But a letter of such import- 
ance was hardly likely to be lost. 

To return now to2 P. If Dr. Chase is right in supposing that 
Peter may have been called from Rome to Jerusalem to take part 
in the election of the new Bishop, it would of course have been 
quite possible for him to write a letter to Rome from thence. On 


1 Cf. Eus. 4.2. iii. 11. ; 2 Dany 

2 This seems very improbable, if we are right in supposing that the Epistle of 
Jude was written to the same Churches. : } 

3 If he had gone there sooner, he must certainly have been mentioned in the 
epistles of the imprisonment. 

4 Dr. Hort (Introd. to 1 Peter, p. 6) suggests that, as Silvanus was the bearer, 
St. Peter may well have left all personal matters for him to set forth orally. 

5 Not ‘head-downwards,’ which is merely a misinterpretation of &ywOev in the 
phrase which we find in the Acta Pauli cited by Orig. Yom. xx in Joh. tveobev 
uérrw oravpovcbat, itself borrowed from Heb. 6° dvactavpotytas éavtois Tov vioy 
tov @eov. See Zahn Hin. ii. 25, GK. ii. 846. 
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the other hand if, as we have seen reason to believe, 2 P. is a 
spurious document written some fifty years after St. Peter’s death, 
it would be very natural for the writer to introduce a reference 
to the generally recognized tradition that both Apostles had 
preached and suffered in Rome (cf. éyvwpicapev 1”, and tay 
amooToXov tua 3). It may be said that the writer was not one to 
have overlooked the certainty that, if Peter wrote to the Church at 
Rome during the captivity of Paul, he must have sent some 
message of condolence or comfort or congratulation. This 
difficulty however is obviated, if he was aware that St. Paul was 
then on a missionary journey in Spain or elsewhere. But such 
hypotheses are not simply groundless, but altogether unnecessary. 
There is no reason to suppose that the author of 2 P. any more 
than the author of the Book of Wisdom desired to deceive his 
readers. The object-of both was the same, to put before them the 
teaching which they supposed that Solomon in the one case, Peter 
in the other, would have given under the same circumstances. 
So far as they introduce historical or biographical allusions beyond 
what was essential to the actual teaching, these were added only 
by way of avoiding any startling disillusion. 

In my note on 2 P. 1% I have suggested that allusion is there 
made to the tradition that the Gospel of Mark embodied the 
teaching of St. Peter. Zahn opposes this view (Hin. ii. 47) in the 
following words: ‘Selbst wenn der 2 P. um 170 geschrieben wire, 
diirfte man nicht an das Evangelium des Marcus denken; denn 
erst lange nach diese Zeit hat man gefabelt dass P. den Marcus 
beauftragt habe sein Evangelium zu schreiben, und auch, nachdem 
diese Meinung gebildet hatte, konnte man sie dem P. nicht mit 
Worten, welche nur an eine religidse Leseschrift denken lassen, 
als Absicht in den Mund legen’; 7.c. ‘ Even if 2 P. were written as 
late as 170 A.D. it would still be impossible to find in it a reference 
to the Gospel of Mark, for the legend to that effect did not 
originate till much later, and even after this view had established 
itself, it could not have been referred to in language which implies 
a book of religions instruction,’ 

Supposing this Epistle to have been written by St. Peter himself, 
why might he not have reterred to a forthcoming life of Christ, 
as a treatise which would enable his readers to make mention of 
the Christian virtues and graces of which he had before spoken ? 
He had already referred (1%) to Christ, as having called them 
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iota S0&y Kai aperh: surely nothing could be more appropriate, 
more helpful to a godly life, than that he should leave behind 
the picture of this d0fa xal apety drawn up from his own 
recollection by his favourite disciple. And the following words 
ov yap cecodicpévors mOous eEaKxorovOcavtes, GAN érbrtat 
yevnGévres seem to imply a statement of facts. Then comes 
the objection that the story as to St. Peter's connexion with the 
Gospel was later even than 170. Probably Zahn had in his 
mind the words of Clement of Alexandria, quoted from the Sixth 
Book of the Hypotyposes by Eusebius, HE. ii. 15: ‘The hearers of 
Peter in Rome were not satisfied with simply listening to his 
preaching’ (14 aypdd@ tod Oeiov knpvypwatos SidacKadia), Tapa- 
KAjoeot SE Tavtolats Madpxov, ob} Td evayyédvov dépetas, axdbdov- 
Pov ovra Iétpov \urraphoat, ws av Kal dia ypadis tropynpa Ths Sud 
Aoyou Twapasobelons avtots kaTanrelor SidacKkarias, un mpdTepov 
TE aveivat 7) KaTepyadcacbat Tov dvdpa, Kal Ta’TN aitious yevér Pat 
THS TOD Neyomévov Kata Mapxoy evayyeriov ypadys. yvovta bé TO 
mpaXxGév pact Tov aTocToAor, atoxartrWartos avT@ Tod TrEetpa- 
Tos, HaOHvat TH TOV avdpav TpoOvpia KUpHcat Te THY ypadny Eis 
évtevéw tats éxxAnotas. Kryuns ev Ext@ Tov “TrotuTe@cewr 
mapatéGertar THY ioTopiav, cuveTrimapTupel dé avT@ Kal o ‘lepa- 
moXltns émicKotros ovowate Ilamias. Much the same account is 
given in Eus. HZ. vi. 14, according to the traditions tov avéxabev 
mpeaSvtépwy preserved by Clement, except that Peter is said to 
have expressed neither approval nor disapproval of the action of 
Mark. Irenaeus (iii. 1) says more briefly that after the martyrdom 
of Peter and Paul in Rome Madpxos 6 pa@ntis Kal éppnvevtis 
Tlétpov Kat avtos ta bd Ilérpov knpvocopeva eyypapws ipiv 
mapadéswxe. Similarly Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 5). These 
testimonies may all be considered later than 170 A.D., and we have 
seen that Clement varies to a certain extent in his account. 
Eusebius however (HZ. iii. 39) gives us the exact words of Papias, 
reporting the testimony which he had heard with his own ears 
from tod mpecButépov ’lwavyov, an actual disciple of the Lord: 
Kal TodTO 6 mpecBitepos édreye. ‘Madpxos pév épunvevtns Uérpov 
yevouevos boa euynpdvevoer aKxpiBds &yparpev, ov pévTor Take. TA 
id Tod Xpiotob 7) AeyOévta 7) mpayOévta. ov'Te yap ijKovee TOO 
Kupiov obte rapnxorovdnaer abT@, UoTtepov dé, as Env, Tlerpy, és 
mpos Tas xpelas erro.eiTo TAs SLbacKaNias, GAN ob OoreEp ouvragiy 
TeV KUpLaKdy Trovodpevos Aoyou: Hate ovdev huapter Mapxos, obTws 
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&ua ypdryas as amemynmovevoer. évos yap eroujcato mpovovay 
Tov pndey @v HKovTe TApANLTELY 1) wetoacbai te év avtois. This 
statement seems to me to have every mark of simplicity and truth, 
and from it I think we should certainly infer, as Clement seems 
to have done, that Mark made notes of Peter’s teaching at the 
time, and probably mentioned to him his intention of publishing 
his notes at some future time. If this was so, it was very natural 
for St. Peter to mention it in what he regarded as his last address 
to his disciples. If it was not so, that is, if Mark never spoke of 
his intention during Peter’s lifetime, it was at any rate most 
natural that the pseudonymous writer of 2 P. should draw the 
same inference as Clement did from the words of Papias, or the 
tradition which they embody. 

I take now one or two expressions in the Epistle which seem 
to be more easily explained on the supposition of a comparatively 
late date. If 1% was written by St. Peter, we naturally suppose 
the allusion to be to the words of Christ recorded in Joh. 2138, but 
it is not easy to see how those words can be construed as implying 
that Peter, writing some thirty years afterwards, was shortly to 
die. Yet this must be the sense here, for it is given as a reason 
for making the most of the short time which remained., If stress 
is laid on the words 6rav && yynpdons, old age in itself is a sufficient 
warning of approaching death, so that there seems no reason to 
recur to the ancient prophecy, the point of which lies not in the 
nearness or remoteness of death, but in its character, a violent, as 
opposed to a natural death. - It is a far-fetched way of connecting 
this idea with the nearness of death, to say that a violent death 
is a sudden death, and a sudden death leaves no time to prepare 
for death. It is much easier to understand it of a later warning, 
such as we find alluded to in Clem. Hom. and other apocryphal 
books. As St. Paul refers to his own approaching death in Acts 
20°%* and 2 Tim. 4°, so it seemed natural that a similar intimation 
should be made to St. Peter. 

The phrase 76 &ysov dpos (2 P. 118) seems to imply a later date 
than the simple e/g dpos iynrov (Mk. 9?, Mt. 172) or es 7d dpos 
(Lk. 9°), whether we interpret it of a known mountain which had 
now become consecrated as the scene of the Vision, or whether we 
take it allegorically of the Mount of God, the New Jerusalem, as 
I have suggested in p. iv. 


If tov ayopdoavta adbrods Seordrny (2 P. 2") is to be under- 
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stood of Christ, as I think it is by most commentators, this is 
probably the first instance of its being so used. Some scholars 
‘deny such a use previous to the fourth century. 

In 3° the writer reminds his readers of the command of the 
Lord, which they had received through their apostles, #.e. through 
those who had preached the Gospel to them. It is evident from 
1 that Peter himself is to be counted as one of these, and from 
3” Paul would be another, together with the companions who 
had laboured with him at Rome during his imprisonment. 


_ The most important passage in Jude bearing upon the circum- 

stances of its composition is v. 17, where the readers are bidden 
to call to mind the words formerly spoken to them by the Apostles 
of our Lord Jesus Christ (which would fit in with the suggestion 
(p. evi) that it was addressed to the Syrian churches) 67u édeyor 
vpiv “En éoxXatov ypovouv écovtar éurraixtat, the latter words 
showing that these communications of the Apostles had now ceased, 
either by their death or by their removal from Jerusalem. Jude 
recognizes that ‘the last time, of which they had preached, had 
now arrived. The long retrospect which these words imply agrees 
with the far-away note of v. 3, mapaxadrov éeraywvilerOar TH 
amaé trapadobeicn Tois ayiows micte, as contrasted with such 
passages as Lk. 47! ovjpepov TremAjpwra: 7 ypady avn, though we 
must not forget what has been pointed out in the comment (p. 61 
below), that the idea of a Christian tradition is familiar to St. Paul, 
and (p. 23) that there are other examples in the N.T. of the 

objective use of aiotis. 

It has been argued that this epistle must have been written 
before 70, or it would have contained some reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem among the other notable judgments of 
God. We may graut that this is what we should have expected, 
if the letter were written shortly afterwards, though even then it 
is a possible view that a patriotic Jew might shrink from any 
further allusion to so terrible a subject, beyond the reference to 
the destruction in the wilderness (v. 5); but this difficulty is 
lessened if we suppose the date of the Epistle to be nearer 80 


than 70. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tur AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE OF JUDE 


ASSUMING for the moment the genuineness of the Epistle, what 
do we know of the author ? 

The name Judas (Iovéas) was naturally in very common use 
among the Jews at the time of the Christian era. It was dear to 
them as having been borne not only by the Eponymos of their 
tribe, but also by their great champion Judas the Maccabee. 
Two among the Twelve bore this name, Judas Iscariot, and the 
Judas not Iscariot (Jn. 1477), who is also called Judas son of 
James (0 "IaxwBov, Lk. 616, Acts 178) and Thaddaeus (Mt. 103, 
Mk. 318, where some MSS, add Ae@Baios). Besides these we 
meet with a Judas among the Brethren of the Lord (Mt. 13% 
Mk. 6%), Judas of Galilee (Acts 5°’), Judas surnamed Barsabbas 
(Acts 1572), Judas of Damascus (Acts 91"). It is therefore not 
surprising that the writer should have added a note of identifica- 
tion, d0dA0s “Incod Xpiotod, aderpos Sé laxwBov. The most 
famous James in the latter half of the first century was the head 
of the Church at Jerusalem and brother of the Lord, who also 
begins his epistle by styling himself simply dodA0¢5 (@cod Kai 
Kupiov) “Incod Xpiotod. Hence it seems probable that the 
addition was made, not merely for the purpose of identification, 
but, like the addition of azéatodos Sé in Tit. 11, as giving a 
reason why his words should be received with respect, since he — 
was brother of James and therefore one of the Brethren of the 
Lord. In my Introduction to the Epistle of St. James (pp. 
i-xlvii), I have endeavoured to show that the Brethren of the 
Lord were sons of Joseph and Mary, that they did not join the 
Church till after the Crucifixion, and that none of them was 
included among the Twelve.t 


1 See ver. 17, where the writer a 


and Winisole ppears to distinguish between the Apostles 
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Other facts which we learn from the N.T. are (1) that Jude was 
probably either the youngest or the youngest but one of the 
Brethren of the Lord, as he is mentioned last among them in Mt. 
13° of adergot adtod ldxwBos Kal laois cat Siuov xa lovsas, 
and last but one in Mk. 6° adergos 8€ "laxdBov Kal loach nal 
Tovda xai X/uwvos; (2) that the Brethren of the Lord (of course 
exclusive of James, who remained stationary at Jerusalem) were 
engaged in missionary journeys like St. Paul (1 Cor. 9°), but that 
they differed from him in the fact that they were married and 
were accompanied by their wives, and also, as we may suppose 
~ from Gal. 2°, Mt. 10%, that their ministrations were mainly 
directed to the Jews. In my edition of James (p. cxv) I have 
argued that his epistle was addressed to Jews of the eastern 
Diaspora and it seems not improbable that Jude, writing many years 
after his brother’s death, may have wished to supply his place by 
addressing to the same circle of readers the warnings which he 
felt bound to utter under the perilous circumstances of the new 
age. His cousin Symeon, the son of his uncle Clopas, had suc- 
ceeded to the bishopric of Jerusalem (Eus. AZ. iti. 22, iv. 22, 
quoted in my edition of James pp. viii foll.), and is said to have 
been crucified A.D. 107 at the age of 120 (cf.. Hegesippus ap. 
Euseb. H.Z. iii. 32 ado TovtT@y THY aipeTiKaY KaTNYopOvcL TLVEes 
Lupedvos...@s dvtos advo AaBid Kai Xpictiavod. Kat oUTaS 
poaptupel eTaV av ExaTov cixoow émt Tpaiavod Kalcapos «ai 
vmatixod “AtTtKov), 

Eusebius (ZZ. iii. 19) quotes again from MHegesippus an 
interesting story of the grandsons of Judas: tod 8 avdrtod 
Aopetiavod Tos amd yévous AaBid avaipetoPar mpoortdEartos, 
maraios Katéyer NOyoS TOY alpeTiKav Tivas KaTHYopHaaL TOV 
amoyovev “lovéd (rodrov é elvas adenpov Kara capKa ToD nage 
pos) @s amo yévous tTuyxavovtoy AaBiéd Kai ws avrob ouryyeveray 
tod Xpictod fepovtw@y. Tavta dé dndot Kara efev aH8é Tas 
Adyov 6 “Hyyjovmros. (20) ere dé mepijoav ob did yévous Tod 
Kuplov vievol lovdda, Tod Kata capa Neyopévou adrob adeh dod, ods 
éSnratopevoar? ws éx yévous dvtas AaBid, TovTous ) 0 *lovéxa- 
Tos 3 iyarye apos Aouetiavov Kaicapa. époBeito yap ile Trapou- 
clav Tod Xpicrod ws Kal “Hpodys. Kal éernpotyncer abrovs e éx 
AaBid eicv Kai wporoynoav. TOTE HpwTHTEY AUTOS ToTAs 

1 Perhaps provoked by this epistle of their grandfather. 
2 From delator. 3 Hvocatus. ae 
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KTHoTELS EyovTLW i) TOTwY XEN maT ov Kuplevova oi be elmrov 
apporepor evveaciaxXirta Snvapta UTapxely avTois pova, EKAaTTH 
aitav avikovtos Tod *uloews. Kal TadTa ovK« é€v apyupio.s 
Epackoy éyew, arr’ év StaTinoes ys wAEPp@DY TplaKoVTa evVvea 
pover, €& av Kal Tods Popovs avadépey Kal abTovs avToupyobyTas 
SvatpépecOar: ita S€ Kal Tas yelpas Tas EavT@Y CTLOELKVUVAL 
paptuptov Tis avtoupylas, THY TOD T@paTos oKANpLaV Kal TOUS 
ims Ths cuveyods épyacias évarotuT@bévtas emi THY tdl@v 
YXeipav TUAOVs TwaptoTdvTas. epwTynGévtas Sé epi ToD Xpiorod 
Kal ths Bacwrelas avTod, Orola Tis ein Kal TOTE Kal Tot Pavyco- 
pévn, Aoyov Sobdvas ws ob KoopLKI wey ov’ émiyelos, éToUpavLos 
Se kal dyyercKy Tuyyaver, ert cuvTercia TOU ai@vos yevnoouevn, 
omnvixa eOav év SdEn Kpiwet CavtTas Kal vexpovs Kal atrod@cet 
éxdot@ Kata Ta émitndedpata adtot. éf ols pndev avTov 
Kateyvoxota Tov Aopetiavoy GANA Kal ws EvTEN@Y KaTAappovy- 
cavta édevOépous péev avTOVSs avelvat, KaTaTavaat dé Sia Tpoc- 
Taypatos Tov KaTa THS exKAnalas Siwypov. Tovs 5é amodvOévTas 
nyiocacGat (became bishops) Tay éexxANoL@y ws av 67) wapTUpas 
omov Kal ard yévous dvras Tod Kupiou, yevouévys Te eipnvns méxXpt 
Tpaiavod trapapeivar adtovs TO Biw. 

Mr. James Moffatt (Htstorical N.T. p. 591). tries to use this 
story in support of the view that our epistle was written in the 
second century. He says, ‘As grandsons of Jude were alive in 
Domitiai’’s reign, the period of his own life would be far too early 
to suit the evidence of the writing.’ Domitian’s reign extended 
from 81’ to 96 a.D. Jude, as we have seen, was apparently the 
youngest of the Brethren of the Lord, probably born not later 
than 10 a.D., if we accept the date of 6 B.c. for the Nativity. 
Taking into account the age at which marriage generally took 
place in Judaea, we may suppose that he had sons before 35 A.D. 
and grandsons by 60 a.D. These may have been brought before 
Domitian in any year of his reign. Jude himself would thus have 
been 71 in the first year of Domitian. If his letter was written 
in 80 A.D. (see last chapter, p. cxlv) he would have been 70 years 
of age, and his grandsons about 20. Any date after the death of 
Jude and before the end of the reign of Domitian is possible 
for the interview. 

In my Introduction to St. James I have pointed out that his 
epistle bears marked traces of some characteristics which are 
found in the Lord Himself. I propose to call attention here to 
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some resemblances and differences between the epistles of the 
two brothers. 

A, (1) Among the former we may note the tone of undoubting and 
unquestioned authority which pervades the two epistles, combined 
with the personal humility of the writers. They do not arrogate to 
themselves that relationship which constituted the ground of the 
reverence with which they were regarded by their fellow-believers. 
They are simply servants of Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, to whose 
coming, as the righteous Judge, they look forward, whose power 
still manifests itself in works of mercy (James 1}, 2}, 5% OF 
~ Jesus Christ, who keeps His people safe to the end, through 
whom they hope for eternal life, to deny whom is the climax of 
impiety, in whom the Father is glorified for ever (Jude » #2 %), 
They are sharers of a common salvation (Jude %), they need forgive- 
ness of sin like other men (James 37). 

(2) Mental characteristics as exhibited in the two epistles. 

In my edition of James (p. ccxxix) I have summed up the 
more general qualities of his style in the words ‘energy, 
vivacity, and as conducive to both, vividness of representation, 
meaning by the last that dislike of mere abstractions, that delight 
in throwing everything into picturesque and dramatic forms, which 
is so marked a feature in our Epistle. To a certain extent this 
is true also of Jude, as shown in his imaginative power and his 
frequent use of figurative speech. Cf. Jude v. 8, where the imnovators 
are spoken of as dreamers polluting the flesh ; v. 12, where they are 
compared (1) to sunken rocks on which those who meet them at the 
love-feasts run aground and perish, (2) to waterless clouds driven by 
the wind, (3) to trees which have to be rooted up, because they bear 
no fruit in the fruit-bearing season, (4) to wild waves foaming out 
their own shame on the shore, (5) to falling stars which are 
extinguished in everlasting gloom. In v. 20 the faithful are 
bidden to build themselves up on their most holy faith; in v, 28, 
to ‘save sinners, snatching them from the fire; to hate the 
garment spotted by the flesh. In regard to St. James I further 
illustrated the quality. of vividness by ‘the frequent reference to 
examples such as Abraham, Rahab, Job, Elijah. In the same 
way St. Jude gives animation to his warnings by reference to the 
Israelites who perished in the wilderness for their unbelief after 
being saved from Egypt; to the fallen angels who are reserved 
for the judgment in everlasting chains; to Sodom and the neigh~ 
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bouring cities, which sinned in the same way as the angels, and 
now suffer the penalty of eternal fire (vv. 5-7). Reverence for the 
powers of the unseen world is commended by the pattern of the 
archangel Michael, who, even in his dispute with the’ devil for 
the body of Moses, refused to bring a railing accusation, but com- 
mitted the case to God (wv. 8,9). Cain and Balaam and Korah 
are cited as the predecessors of the present disturbers of the Church 
(v. 11). Enoch the 7th from Adam has left us his warning 
against such men (vv. 14, 15). ‘You have yourselves heard the 
same warning from the Apostles’ (v. 17). 

(3) For moral strictness and stern severity in rebuking sin, the 
whole of this short epistle may be compared with such passages 
as James 2), 34, 41-56, For noble and weighty expression we may 
compare vv. 20, 21, twets dé, ayamnrtol, érotxodomodyTes EavTOUS 
Th aytwTatn vudv wicte, ev mvevpaTe ayl@ Tpocevxopevot, 
éavtovs év ayadrn Ocod typnoate, mpoadeyopevor TO EdEos TOU 
kuplov ipoav "Incood Xpictod eis Conv ai@viov aud the final 
doxology, with the passages which I have selected from St. James 
in p. cexxvill. The appealing ayamnrol, which is thrice found in 
St. James, is also thrice repeated in Jude. The warning against 
Respect of Persons is found in James 2!” and in Jude *%: 
that against a murmuring discontented spirit in James 1%, 41, 5%, 
in Jude 18; that against the misuse of the tongue in James 
311°, in Jude : the charge to labour for the salvation of others 
in James 5! in Jude *%. For special details of style see 
above, ch. il. pp. xxvi foll.; but I may notice here the forcible 
antithesis in v. 10, dca pév odK oldacw Bracdnuodow, boa 8é 
pvaikas as Ta droya Eda émliatavTa, év TovToLs pOelpovTau. 
As regards vocabulary, the most. striking resemblance is the 
occurrence of yuyexds as opposed to mvevpatixos, of which the 
earliest biblical example is in James 3", but this had been adopted 
by Paul (1 Cor, 2" foll.) before it was made use of by Jude. 

B. (1) The differences between the two epistles are hardly less 
marked : Jude evidently belongs to a much later period of Christian 
development. James, as I have endeavoured to show in the 
Introduction to his Epistle, wrote about the year 45 A.D. before any 
of 3 the other canonical books was in existence, and his theological 
position is that of the early church described in the opening chapters 
of the Acts. Jude is familiar with the writings of St. Paul. He 
is familiar with the terms cwrp and cwrypia (vv. 3 and 25): 
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in wv. 20, 21, quoted above, he brings together the three Persons of 
the Trinity; he addresses those to whom he writes in Pauline 
language as kdytol (v. 1) and dysoe (v. 8), and uses forms of 
ascription and doxology closely resembling those which occur in 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Their ‘ most holy faith’ is a ‘tradition once 
delivered to the saints’ (vv. 4, 20) / they are bidden to ‘remember the 
words of the Apostles, how they told them that in the last time there 
should come scoffers’ (vy. 17,18). The error which he combats 
appears to be a misgrowth of St. Paul’s teaching in regard to 
a salvation of free grace, ‘ not of works, lest any man should boast’ 
~ (v. 4). Many of the features which he distinguishes are such as 

we find delineated in St. Paul’s farewell to the Ephesian Church, 
and in some of his Epistles, especially those to Titus and 
Timothy. 

(2) Another difference might seem to be Jude’s repeated 
references to Pseudepigrapha such as the book of Enoch and 
the Assumption of Moses (on which see the next chapter) and his 
readiness to give credence to fanciful legends such as the fall 
of the Watchers, and the contention for the body of Moses. 
Credulity of this kind seems to be far apart from the strong 
practical sense of James. Yet there are signs that the latter was 
not unacquainted with rabbinical traditions. Spitta even goes so 
far as to trace most of his teaching to pre-Christian sources. I 
have argued against this view in ch. vii.? of my Introduction to his 
Epistle ; but my noteson 1 (dApuyos) and 4° ° dyvicate kapdias 
dipvyor TadarTwpicare, suggest a connexion with an apocryphal 
writing quoted in Clem. Rom. i. 23 4 ypadi atrn, Srrov réyer 
Tarairwpot eicw of Sixrvyout and identified by Lightfoot and 
Spitta with Hidad and Modad (on which see Herm. Vs. ii. 3), by 
Hilgenfeld with the <Asswmption of Moses. The phrase in 4™, 
atpuls ydp éate mpos ddyov hatvopévy, has been traced by some to 
another apocryphal quotation found in Clem. i. 17 éya 6é etus atpis 
amd xvOpas, which Hilgenfeld also supposes to be taken from the 
Assumption of Moses. The phrase xocpos aécxdas in James 3° is 
found in Enoch 487. The Testaments of the Patriarchs, which also 
contain quotations from Enoch (such as Sim. 5 ewpaxa, év xapa- 
aThpe ypadas ’Evwy, Levi 10 BiBros ’Evoy Tod dicaion, ib. 14, 
éyvov amd ypadhs Evay ore émi Tédee aceBnoere, 1b. 16, Juda 18, 


l The quotation, as given more fully in Clem. Rom. i 11, contains the somewhat 
rare word axataoracta, which is also used by James 3°. 
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Benj. 9, Zab. 3, Nepht. 4, év ypapy ayia "Kv@y ots . . . Wowoere 
Kata wacav avonlay YoSduwr), furnish several parallels quoted 
in my note on James 4" avtlatynte TO SiaBdr@ cal pevEetas ad’ 
juev. The words which immediately precede (éyyioate To Oca 
xai éyyloes tiv) are not unlike another quotation which occurs in 
Herm. Vis. ii. 3 éyyis @eds rois emiotpepopévors, ws yéypamTas ev 
76 EdSar cai Madar tois rpopytevoacw év TH €pnuw TO raw. 
James has also been credited with a knowledge of the Sibylline 
writings on the ground of the phrase fob @avarndopov. which 
occurs in 38 and also in Sib. Prooem, 71 


elol Oeol pweporray SnrnTopes! <obTor> aBovror, 
tov 8) Kak oTdmaTtos yetTar Oavatnpopos tos. 


But if there is borrowing, it is just as likely to be on the 
other side. The strange expression tpoyos yevéoews in 3° is 
regarded as Orphic by some, but it seems to have been used by 
the Orphic writers in a different sense, viz. that of the endless 
changes of metempsychosis. 

(3) Another difference which strikes one on reading the two 
epistles is that while the former is full of instruction for the present 
time, the bulk of the latter is made up of denunciations, which 
have very much lost their force. To a modern reader it is 
curious rather than edifying, with the exception of the beginning 
and end (wv. 1, 2 and 20-25). This is no doubt to be explained by 
what is stated of the purport of the letter in v. 3. It was called 
out by a sudden emergency, to guard against an immediate 
pressing danger, and was substituted for a treatise wepl Tis Kownhs 
owtnpias which Jude had hoped to send (v. 3), and which would 
probably have been more in the tone and spirit of vv. 20 f. 


- 


1 MS. doronropes. Geffcken reads 546A fynriipes. 
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CLEMENT of Alexandria in his Adwmbrationes (Dind. vol. iii. 
p. 483), after quoting Jude v. 9, ‘Quando Michael archangelus cum 
diabolo disputans altercabatur de corpore Moysis, remarks ‘ hic 
confirmat Asswnvptionem Moysis, 2.e. here the writer corroborates 
the Assumption of Moses; and again, in commenting on v. 14, 
‘Prophetavit autem de his septimus ab Adam Enoch,’ he adds 
‘His verbis prophetam (a/. prophetiam) comprobat.’ 

The Hebrew original of the book of Enoch? is now lost. It 
was translated into Greek, of which only a few fragments remain, 
and this was again translated into Ethiopic, probably about 
600 A.D. A copy of the last was found in Abyssinia in 1773 by 
Bruce, the famous traveller, and an English version was published 
by Abp. Laurence in 1821, followed by the Ethiopic text in 1838. 
The composite nature of the book is generally recognized. The 
latest editor, R. H. Charles, who is my authority for what follows, 
divides it into five sections and recognizes many interpolations in 
these. He considers that the larger portion of the book was 
written not later than 160 B.c., and that no part is more recent 
than the Christian era. It exercised an important influence on 
Jewish and Christian literature during the first three centuries 
A.D., being probably used by the author of the Asswmption of 
Moses (written about the Christian era), also by the writers of the 
Book of Jubilees, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Fourth Book of Hzra, 
and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Mr. Charles traces its 
influence in the N.T. not merely in the epistles of St. Jude and 
the two epistles of St. Peter, but above all, in the Apocalypse ; 


1 On which see Schiirer, Hist. of Jewish People, vol. iii. pp. 54-73. 
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also in the Acts, and the epistle to the Hebrews, in some of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and in the Gospels. It is quoted three times 
(twice as Scripture) in the Zpistle of Barnabas, is referred to, 
though not named, in Justin and Athenagoras, is cited by 
Irenaeus iv. 16. 2: ‘Enoch... cum esset homo, legatione ad angelos 
fungebatur et translatus est et conservatur usque nunc testis 
judicii Dei, quoniam angeli quidam deciderunt in terram in judi- 
cium’ (En. 147). Tertullian quotes it as Scripture, calling Enoch 
the oldest of the prophets (Idol. xv, Apol. xxii). He allows that 
its canonicity was denied by some, ‘quia nec in armarium 
Judaicum admittitur,’ and also because it was thought that, if it 
were a genuine writing of Enoch, it must have perished in the 
Deluge. He considers however that it should be received, 
because of its witness to Christ, and because it has the testimony 
of the Apostle Jude.. It is twice quoted in Clement’s Eel. Proph. 
(Dind. iii. pp. 456, 474) as well as in Strom. iu. 9. Origen speaks 
doubtfully of the authority of Enoch: ef. C. Celswm v. 54, év tais 
exkdnolats ov .mavu épetas ws Oeia Ta emruyeypayméva Tov 
"Evay BiBrla, and In Johannem vi. 25, os ev TH Evay yéyparrrat, 
el T@ hidov wapadéyer Oar ws dyov TO BiBriov, also In Num. Hom. 
xxv. 2, De Princ.i. 3.3. Hilary (Comm. in Psalm. cxxxii. 3) 
writes: ‘Fertur id, de quo etiam nescio cuius liber extat, quod 
angeli concupiscentes filias hominum cum de caelo descenderent 
in montem Hermon convenerant. Jerome says that the doubts 
entertained as to the epistle of St. Jude arose from his quoting an 
apocryphal book as an authority (De Vir. Ill. iv), ‘quia de libro 
Enoch, qui apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque 
reicitur.’ Cf. also Comm. in Ps. cxxxii. 3 and Comm. in Titum, 
1.12. Augustine (Civ. Dei, xv. 28. 4) and Chrysostom (Hom. in 
Gen. vi. 1) speak of the story of the angels and the daughters of 
men as a baseless fable. Still. more severe is the condemnation 
passed on the book of Enoch with other apocryphal writings in 
Const. Apost. vi. 16. 2 as POopotrad Kal Ths adnOeias eyOpd. 

Mr. Charles has also edited the Assumption of Moses (1897), 
which he regards as a composite work made up of two distinct 
books, the Testament and the Asswmption of Moses ‘The former 
was written in Hebrew between 7 and 29 A.D., and possibly also 
the latter. A Greek version of the entire work appeared in the 


1 Cf. Schiirer, pp. 73-83. 
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first century A.D. Of this only a few fragments have been preserved. 
The Greek version was translated into Latin not later than the 
fifth century’ (pp. xiii, xiv). ‘The book preserved in the in- 
complete Latin version, first published by Ceriani in 1861, is in 
reality a Testament and not an Assumption.’ ‘The editing of the 
two books in one was probably done in the first century, as St. Jude 
draws upon both in his epistle’ (pp. xlvii and 1). Thus Jude 
v. 91 is derived from the Asswmption, Jude v. 16 from the Testament 
(p. Ix). On the latter Charles compares odto/ eiou yoyyvortail, 
HewYipolpol, Kal TO oTOma aiTav Nadel UrépoyKa, Oavpdtovtes 
mpocoTra wdbérias yapw with Asc. UM. vii. 7 quaerulosi, vii. 9 et 
manus eorum et mentes immunda tractantes et os corwm loquetur 
ingentia, v. 5 erunt willis temporibus mirantes personae... et 
acciprentes munera (MS. acceptiones munerum). He identifies the 
éumratxtat of Jude v. 18 with the homines pestilentiosi of Ass. M: 
vil. 3, and calls attention to the frequent recurrence of the word 
aceBets in the former (vv. 4, 15, 18) and impii in the latter: see 
vi. 1 facient facientes impietatem, vii. 3 pestilentiosi et impii, 7. 7, 
ie sexia LY, 

Again there appears to be a reminiscence of the Testaments 
of the Patriarchs, where the sin of the Watchers is connected 
with that of Sodom: cf. Test. Nepht. 3, ros Kal oeryvn 
Kal aatépes ovK adXoLovaL THY Ta&iy atToOV ... EOvN Tra- 
vnbévta Kal adévta Kvpiov HrAd\gOlwcay Td avToOV... 
b / A / € lal \ A WA 
éEaxoXovOncavtes Tvevwact TAGYNS. “Tmets pty oUTWS... Wa 
un yévncOe ws Yodoua, Aris éevyrrakev takw hioews avrijs. 
‘Opuolas Kai “Eypyyopes évjddakav tdkw gpicews avTar, 

d { Kv Zar) TOD r b, Test. Aser. 7 pt 
ods Katnpacato Kupios éri tov Kataxdvopod, . 7 py 
, > \ 

yivecOe ws Lodoma Hris yyvonoe Tors ayyédous Kupiov Kai 
amonreto &ws ai@vos. There seems to be more than a casual 

. . > / 
coincidence between these passages and Jude 6, 7, and 13, ayrye- 

an ic I 

Nous Tods mi) THPHoaYTAS THY EavTaV apyiy ... os Yodoua . . : 
1 See n. on this, and add to the illustrative passages there quoted a scholium 
printed for the first time in James’ Test. of Abraham, p. 18: 6 biaBodos avretxev 
Oérwy amarfioa, Aéywv bri Eudy eorw 7d cGya, ws Tis HAns deans (wr: Kal Hkovoey To 
-Emitiuhoa: cot Kipios, tovreoti 6 Kipios 6 mavrwy Tay TVEU RET OV BeawdCav: &rAo 
dé, Bre Bovaduevos 6 Oeds Settar Fri wera Thy EvOevde dmahhayny, Tats Huet epars Yuxais 
avOtordmevot <Haoav> Baluoves mopevopévars Thy em) Ta tives mopelay, TodTO fly 
cuvexdépnoev dpacba em rijs Macéws Tap7s: eBracphuer yap «ar 6 Sid Boros KaT 

Macéws, povéa totTov Kad@y bia To mardatat Toy Aiybmrioy: 5 Mixaha 6 ROTTS 
wh eveynav thy adtod BrAacpnulay, elpneey aie br. ’Emitiphoa: oor Kupios 6 Ocos, 


BidBore. Aeye 5& xa) TodTo, Sri ePedcaro 5 Oeds cicayayay Toy Moony Zy0a Buooey 
aitoy uh eioerOetv. 
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Tov dmotov Tpomov exmopyvevaoaca Kat aTreNOodout oriow gapnos 
érépas mpdKewvtas Seiya mupos aiwviov . . . ATEPES TAAVHT Al. 

We have seen how this use of apocryphal books was viewed by 
the early Christian writers. They were at first disposed to think 
that a book stamped with the approval of St. Jude must be itself 
inspired. Later on, the feeling changed: the authority of St. Jude 
was no longer sufficient to save the apocryphal writing : on the con- 
trary the prejudice against the Apocrypha and its ‘ blasphemous 
fables’ (Chrys. Hom. 22 in Gen.) led many to doubt the authority 
of St. Jude: see above quotation from Jerome, who argues that 
the approval of the Apostle need not be supposed to extend to 
the whole of the book of Enoch, but only to the verses quoted 
by him. So Augustine (Civ. Det, xv. 23, 4): ‘Scripsisse quidem 
nonnulla divina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare non 
possumus, cum hoc in epistola canonica Judas apostolus dicat’ 
(although the book as a whole has been justly excluded from the 
Canon). 

Some modern writers have endeavoured to avoid the necessity 
of allowing that an apocryphal writing is quoted as authoritative 
in the Bible, by the supposition that the words quoted may have 
come down by tradition and have been made use of by the in- 
spired writer, independently of the book from which he is sup- 
posed to quote, or that they were uttered by immediate inspiration 
without any human assistance, or again, that the book of Enoch 
may be subsequent to that of Jude, and have borrowed from it. 
But the careful investigation of many scholars, as summed up by 
Charles, can leave little doubt in any candid mind as to the 
proximate dates, both of Enoch and of the Assumption. St. Jude 
does not put forward his account of the burial of Moses or the 
preaching of Enoch, as though it were something unheard of before. 
As regards the libertines described in the latter book, he uses the 
phrase zpoyeypaypévor, implying that he refers to a written 
prophecy. None of the early Fathers find a difficulty in suppos- 
ing him to refer to a book which was not included in the Canon. 
Jews of that time were accustomed to accept rabbinical explana- 
tions or additions to Scripture as having authority. Thus St. Paul 
accepts the story of the Rock which followed the Israelites in 
their wanderings (1 Cor. 104), gives the names of the magicians 
who withstood Moses before Pharaoh (2 Tim. 38), recognizes the 
instrumentality of angels in the giving of the Law (Gal. 3%, cf. 
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Heb. 2”, Acts 7°3). So, too, Stephen speaks of Moses as learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts 722), the author of the ep. to the 
Hebrews (11%) alludes to the tradition as to the death of Isaiah 
(see Charles’ Ascension of Isaiah, pp. xlv foll.), and James (517) 
limits the drought predicted by Elijah to 34 years. 


CHAPTER X 
Tue STORY OF THE FALLEN ANGELS 


Sr. JUDE (vv. 5-8) introduces as examples of the divine wrath 
against those who had sinned after receiving favours from God (1) 
the Israelites who. perished in the wilderness for unbelief after 
they had been saved from Egypt; (2) the angels who abandoned 
their original office and habitation, being led away by fleshly lusts, 
and are now kept in chains under darkness till the day of judg- 
ment; (3) the people of Sodom, who inhabited a land like the 
garden of the Lord (Gen. 13!°) and were rescued from Chedorlaomer 
by Abraham (Gen. 142° 17), and yet sinned after the fashion 
of the angels, and are now a warning to all, suffering the punish- 
ment of eternal fire. A similar account is given in 2 Pet. 24%, 
where it is said (1) that God spared not the angels who sinned, 
but hurled them into Tartarus, to be detained there in pits of 
darkness until the final judgment; (2) that He brought a flood on 
the world of the ungodly, while he spared Noah; (8) that He 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, while he delivered righteous Lot ; 
in all three cases punishing impurity and rebellion. 

As is shown in the explanatory notes, this account of the Fall 
of the Angels is taken directly from the book of Enoch, which is 
itself an expansion from Jewish and Gentile sources of the strange 
narrative contained in Gen. 61: ‘It came to pass, when men 
began to multiply on the face of the ground and daughters were 
born unto them, that the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all that they 
chose... The Nephilim were in the earth in those days, and also 
after that, when the sons of God came in to the daughters of 
men, and they bare children unto them : the same were the mighty 
men which were of old, the men of renown’ (R.V.).  eyévero jvika 
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npEavto of dv9pwmot wordt yiverOat él THS Ys Kai Ouvyatépes 
eyevunOnaav adtois, iSdvres 8 of ayyedor To Ocod tas Ovyarépas 
ToOV avOpwrwrv bTt Kadal eiciv &écaBov EauTols yuvaixas amo 
Tacav wv é€edéEavto .. . of 88 yiryavtes Hoav ert THS ys év Tals 
wepars éxelvats, Kat pet exeivo, ds dv elaeropevovTo of viol Tov 
cod mpos tas Ovyatépas Tay dvbpbrov Kal éyévvecay éavtois, 
€xeivos Hoav of yiyavtes of az’ aidvos, of &vOpwrot of dvowactol 
(LXX.). That the version dyyeXor gives the true force of the original 
is evident from the other passages in which the phrase ‘ sons of God ’ 
occurs, Job 1%, 2!, 387, Dan, 3758, Ps, 291, 89%, It has been suggested 
that the phrase per’ éxeivo may be a marginal note having 
reference to Num. 133, where the Nephilim are mentioned as a 
gigantic race, ‘in whose eyes the spies were as grasshoppers,’ 
inhabiting a part of Canaan at the time of the Exodus. The 
translation yiyavtes implies not only superhuman size, but also 
superhuman insolence and impiety. According to Greek mytho- 
logy they were children of Heaven and Earth, who rose up in 
insurrection against the Gods and were hurled down to Tartarus 
or buried beneath the mountains. This resemblance is noted by 
Josephus in the passage quoted below. 

- It is evident that the passage in Gen. 6 is a fragment uncon- 
nected either with what precedes or follows. Driver says of it: 
‘We must see in it an ancient Hebrew legend... the intention 
of which was to account for the origin of a supposed race of pre- 
historic giants, of whom no doubt (for they were “men of name’). 
Hebrew folk-lore told much more than the compiler of Genesis 
has deemed worthy of preservation.” Ryle (Harly Narratives of 
Genesis, pp. 91-95) speaks of it as ‘an extract from a very early 
legend which gives an alternative explanation of the Fall, in which 
woman is again tempted by one of higher race.’ 

The story was variously commented on by later Jewish writers, 
most of whom supposed that the Nephilim were the offspring of 
the intercourse between the angels and the daughters of men, and 
that they were destroyed in the Flood: ef. Sir. 167 ob« é&iAacarto 
mep) Tov apxalov yiyavtav ob améotnoay (7 érliatevoay) TH iaxvi 
abtoav, Wisdom, 14° drod\Avpévev UTepnpdver yuydytov, n és 
Tod Kéopou él oxedias Katapvyobca aréhimev aide omrépua 
yevécews TH of KuBEepynDetca yeupl, 3. Mace. 2+ av Tovs eumrpoo bev 
aduclav rowmoavtas, év ols Kal yiyavtes Hoay pown Kai Opacer 
merrotbores, SiuépOerpas, érayayov adbtois auétpntov Uowp, Baruch 
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32628, Josephus Ant. 1. 3.1, roddol yap ayyedor Oeod yuvarél cuviov- 
tes UBpiotas éyévunoay traidas Kal mavTos vmreportas Kadov bia 
roy emi TH Suvdper weTolOnow. bwora Tols bro yuyavT@Y TETOApH- 
aOat reyouévors bd’ “EAXjvav Kal obTor Spacar mapadloovTat. 
Philo (Vit. Cont. p. 472) ridicules the idea of angels being open 
to such temptation, vy Tokuaow ovK evayas mpocamtew Tais 
pakaplas Kal Oelars Suvdpecv, ef yuvackt Ovntais émipavértes 
©uldnoav of travtos Ta0ous auéroxor. A knowledge of the sin 
of the angels seems to be implied in Job 4'°, ‘Behold he put no 
trust in his servants and his angels he charged with folly,’ and also 
‘in the story of Sarah and Asmodeus (Tobit 61 etc.). Tertullian 
(De Virg. Vel. 7) explains St. Paul’s injunction (1 Cor. 117) by 
reference to the same history ‘ propter angelos, scilicet quos legimus 
a Deo et caelo excidisse ob concupiscentiam feminarum.’ 

The Fall of the Angels is largely treated of in the collection ot 
treatises which goes under the name of the Book of Enoch. The 
earliest portion of the book is considered by the latest editor, Mr. 
R. H. Charles, to have been written in the first quarter of the 
second century B.c. Two hundred of the angels, or watchers, 
’"Eypnyopot as they are called in the Greek versions of Dan. 5% by 
Aquila and Symmachus, conspired together under the leader- 
ship of Semjaza (elsewhere called Azazel, as in chapters 8 and 9) 
and descended on Mt. Hermon in the days of Jared, father of 
Enoch (c. 6). There they took to themselves human wives 
whom they instructed in magic and various arts, and begot giants, 
who afterwards begot the Nephilim: cf. c. 8 of 8 yiyavtes éréxva- 
cav Nagnr«lu. .. peta d€ Tadta HpEavto of yiyavtTes Kater Ole 
Tas cdpkas Tas avOpérwr (like Polyphemus). Complaint having 
been made of the sin and misery thus introduced into the world, 
Raphael is sent down from heaven to bind Azazel hand and foot 
and shut him up in darkness till the judgment day, when he will 
be cast into eternal fire. Gabriel is at the same time sent to slay 
the giants (10°): the watchers will be bound under the hills for 
seventy generations, and then be confined for ever in the abyss of 
fire: the spirits of the slain giants become demons. In ec. 19, 
however, the demons are represented as existing before the fall of 

- the watchers. 

The prevailing demonology of the Book of Enoch is thus 
summed up by Dr. Charles (noch, p. 52). The angelic watchers 
who fell from lusting after the daughters of men have been 
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imprisoned in darkness from the time of their fall. The demons 
are the spirits which proceeded from the souls of the giants who 
were their offspring. They work moral ruin on earth without 
hindrance till the final judgment. Satan is the ruler of a counter 
kingdom of evil. He led astray the angels and made them his 
subjects. He also tempted Eve. The Satans can still appear in 
heaven (as in Job). They tempt to evil, they accuse the fallen, 
they punish the condemned. In portions however of the Book of 
Enoch there is no mention of a Satan or Satans, but the angels 
are led astray by their own chief Azazel, or as he is sometimes 
called Semjaza (Hn, ix. x. xiii. liv.). Of the Secrets of Enoch, 
which is supposed to date from about the Christian era, Dr. Charles 
says:* ‘It is hard to get a consistent view of the demonology of the 
book: it seems to be as follows: Satan, one of the archangels, 
seduced the watchers of the fifth heaven into revolt in order to 
establish a counter kingdom to God. Therefore Satan or the 
Satans were cast down from heaven and given the air for their 
habitation. Some however of the Satans or Watchers went down 
to earth and married the daughters of men.’ Compare ch. xviii. 3. 
‘These are the Grigori, who with their prince Satanail rejected 
the holy Lord, and in consequence of these things they are kept 
in great darkness.’ 

In c. 54 there appears to be an attempt to connect the two 
different stories of the Fall: the guilt of the Watchers is said to 
have consisted in their becoming subject to Satan, who was either 
identified with the Serpent, as in Apoc. 12° cai éBAj0n 0 dpaxwy 6 
béyas, 0 Opts 0 apyaios, 6 Karovmevos ArdBoros Kal 6 Yatavas, 
6 Travay THY olKovpévny OANV—EBAHON els THY Yhv, Kal ot ayyedou 
avtod pet avtod éBdnOncayr ; or else was supposed to have made 
use of the Serpent as his instrument, as in the Assumption of Mowe 
quoted by Orig. De Princip. i. 2.1 (Lomm. vol. Xx. p. 303): ‘In 
Genesi serpens Evam seduxisse describitur, de quo in Ase. Mosis, 
eujus libelli meminit apostolus Judas, Michael Archangelus cum 
diabolo disputans de corpore Mosis ait a diabolo inspiratum serpen- 
tem causam exstitisse praevaricationis Adae et Evae.’ ” ae 

The history of the gradual development of the belief in 
regard to Satan, as exhibited in the Bible, will be found 
in any of the Dictionaries of the Bible. Besides the attempt 


1 See his note on pp. 36, 37. , ; , 
Z CE. Tennant, The Fall and Original Sin, pp. 245, 246. 
WM 
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to harmonize the two Fall-stories by making Satan the 
cause of both, an attempt was made to arrive at the same 
result by ascribing to Satan or the Serpent the same motive 
which led to the fall of the angels. In Wisdom 2% we read 
‘By the envy of the devil death entered into the world. This 
envy is explained in rabbinical writings sometimes as occa- 
sioned by the dignity of Adam and his lordship over the creation, 
but more frequently by Satan’s desire for Eve:* ef. 4 Macc. 18® ovde 
édupvats gov Ta ayva THs TwapOevias AUpEwV aTaTHs Opis. 
Sometimes again his fall is ascribed to the less ignoble motive of 
pride, as in the pseudepigraphic Life of Adam: ‘ When God created 
Adam, He called upon the angels to adore him as His image... 
Satan however refused, and on being threatened with the 
wrath of God said that he would exalt his throne above the stars 
of heaven’ (Isa. 141°). In other writings (Life of Adam, Secrets of 
Enoch) Satan refuses to worship God Himself, ‘ entertaining the 
impossible idea that he should make his throne higher than the 
clouds over the earth, and should be equal in rank to [God’s] 
power.’ ” 

There can be little doubt that the story of the punishment of 
the angels took its colouring from two passages of Isaiah, the fine 
imaginative description of the mighty king of Babylon, under the 
figure of the morning star, entering the realm of Hades (ch. 14) 
and what appears to be an account of the punishment of guardian 
angels for their neglect of the nations committed to their charge 
(ch, 2474) «Tt shall come.to pass in that day, that the Lord 
shall punish the host of the high ones on high, and the kings of 
the earth upon the earth. And they shall be gathered together 
as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and shall be shut up in the 
prison and after many days shall they be visited.’ 

St. Jude’s allusion to this story is merely parenthetical, to illus- 
trate the law of judgment. He appears not to recognize any 
connexion between the Fallen Angels and Satan. The former are 
suffering imprisonment in darkness till the final judgment: the 
latter was apparently able to confront the archangel on equal 


1 See Tennant, pp. 152 foll.; Thackeray, Si } 
» PP 2 foll. ; y, St. Paul and Jewish 
pp. 50 foll. ; Kdersheim, LInfe and Times of Jesus, i. p. 165, ii. 753 fo eae 
latter passage the rabbis are quoted to the effect that the angels generally were 
Ie to a Seat: of oe and that the demons were the offspring of Eve 
and male spirits, an am and female spirit 1g ili 
2 See Tennant, pp. 199, 201, 2063. SE ee aa 
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terms, when contending for the body of Moses. So the continued 
activity and even the authority of Satan and his angels in this 
world are asserted both in the O.T., as in Job 1° and Zech. 3" 2, and 
in the N.T., as in James 4”, 1 P. 58, Eph. & 1) 2 (we have to stand 
against the wiles of the devil, ... our warfare is not against flesh 
and blood, but) wpds ras apyds, mpos tas é£ovclas, mpds Tods 
Koomoxpatopas Tov aKdTovs Tod aidvos ToUTOU, “mpds TH TvEv- 
patiKa THs Tovnplas év Tots éroupavioss, see Lightfoot on Col. 2". 
In 2 Cor, 44 Satan is spoken of as the god, in John 12°! and 161 
as the prince of this world. He is the tempter and accuser of the 
brethren, and did not shrink even from assailing the Son of God 
Himself (Mt. 4°). 

The above account of the Fall of the Angels was that usually 
accepted, with slight variations, both among Jews and Christians 
till towards the close of the fourth century 4.pD. It is alluded to 
in Test. Nepht. ii. ot “Eypryopes évydrakav taEw dicews avTar, 
ovs Katnpacato Kuptos él tod KataxdXvopod, and with a rational- 
istic explanation in Zest. Rub. v. where the watchers are said to 
have been seduced by women, ottw yap @edEav tods ’"Eypnyopous 
Tpo TOU KaTaKAVO MOD KAaKElVOL TUVEXDS OpOVTES aUTAas éyévoVTO 
év émiOupia addnrov Kal cvvédhaBov TH Siavoia tHy TpaEw Kat 
petecxXnpatiCovto eis avOpemous Kal év TH cvvovcia THY avdpav 
avTav cvvepalvovTo avtais, KaKeivat érrifupovcat TH Siavoig Ths 
davtacias avtov érexov yiyavtas. So Justin M. Apol. i. 5, ro 
maraov daipoves havror éripavelas Toinodpmevol Kal yuvaixas 
éuolyevoay Kal Taidas SiuépOetpav Kai poBytpa avOpwrross edevEar, 
@s KatTaTAayhnvar Tovs ol, ... mn émtaTauevot Saipovas eivas 
havrous, Jeods rpocwvouatov, Apol. ii. 5, ot 8 ayyedor, tapaBavres 
tivde THy TaEw, yuvackov plEeow ATTiOnoav Kai Taidas 
éréxvwouy, of eiow of Neyouevor Saipoves, Heracleon ap. Orig. 
(in Joh. tom. 18, Lomm. vol. ii. p. 125) SnretoOai dno mepi tier 
ayyéror, eb cwOjoovTat, THY KaTENOOYTOY Ei TAS TOY avOpwTraY 
duyarépas, Tert. Apol. 22, De Virg. Vel.'7, De Culiw Fem. 2 (where 
he defends the authenticity of our Epistle), 2b. 10, Iren. iv. 36. 4, 
Clem. Al. Pued. iii. p. 260, Seiya cor ToUTwY Oi dyyedot, TOD Beot TO 
KaXOS AtroNEAOLUTrOTES Sid KAANOS MapaLVomevoV, Kat ToTOUTOV €E 
pbpaver amotrecovtes yapal, ib.p. 280, Strom. i. p. 538, Str. v. 650, 
of dryyedou exeivor of TOY dyw KMApov EiAnXOTES KaTOMGOHCaYTES 
eis Hdovas, eEeirov Ta aroppyta Tals yuvakiv K.T.d. Celsus 


having made use of the story in his attack on the Christians, 
m 2 
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Origen in his reply (v. 54) states that the Book of Enoch was not 
regarded as authoritative in the Church, and quotes Philo’s explana- 
tion of Gen. 6 to the effect that it gives an allegorical account of 
the fall of the soul through temptations of sense: he does not 
however pronounce any definite opimion of his own. In his 
comment on Joh. 6% he seems to accept the ordinary view in 
the words od povoyv 8&8 6 dvOpwros é&érecev ex Tedelov él TO 
aterés, GAXa Kal iSdvTes of viol Tod Oeod tas Ovyatépas Tor 
avOporwyv K.T.r. 

His contemporary Julius Africanus is said to be the only one of 
the ante-Nicene Fathers who enunciated the view which after- 
wards prevailed, viz. that ‘the sons of God were the descendants 
of Seth,and the daughters of men descendants of Cain’? See the 
quotation in Routh, Rel. Sacr. ii. p. 241, where he also gives the 
alternative explanation ef dé ém ayyéX@v vooito TobTo, Tovs TreEpt 
payelas Kal yonteias .. . €oyoAaKoTas cuvlévar Ypt) TOV LETEM@POY 
tais yuvacki THY yvoow Sed@xévat. Kusebius (Pr. Hv. v. 4. 11, 12) 
still keeps to the old view and compares the narrative of Gen. 6 to 
the stories of the Titans and giants of Greek mythology. So 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. ii. 14: ‘Deus ne fraudibus suis diabolus, cui 
ab initio terrae dederat potestatem, vel corrumperet vel disper- 
deret homines, quod in exordio rerum fecerat, misit angelos ad 
tutelam cultumque generis humani... Itaque illos cum homini- 
bus commorantes dominator ille terrae fallacissimus consuetudine 
ipsa paullatim ad vitia pellexit et mulierum congressibus inqui- 
navit ...sic eos diabolus ex angelis Dei suos fecit satellites, etc. 
So Sulpicius Severus (Chron. 1. 2): ‘Angeli quibus caelum sedes 
erat, speciosarum forma virginum capti...naturae suae originis- 
que degeneres ... matrimoniis se mortalibus miscuerunt, Julian 
like Celsus, used this beliefas a ground for attacking Christianity. 
Cyril of Alexandria, in his reply (ix. p. 296) repudiates the belief 
as altogether unworthy, and injurious to morality, since men plead 
the angels’ sin as excuse for their own, and adopts the interpre- 
sation of ‘sons of God’ previously given by Africanus. Chryso- 
stom deals at length with the subject in his 22nd homily 
on Genesis. He calls the old interpretation blasphemous, and 
holds that it is precluded by the words of Christ, that ‘in the 


1 It is also found in the apocryphal Conflict of Adam 
aie ee f and Hve of uncertain 
e ane which see the art. ‘Adam, Books of,’ in the D. of Christ. Biog. i. 
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resurrection men shall be like angels, neither marrying nor 
given in marriage.’ Augustine (Civ. Dei, xv. 23) thinks it cannot 
be denied ‘Silvanos et Faunos, quos vulgo incubos vocant ... 
mulierum appetisse ac peregisse concubitum ... Dei tamen 
angelos sanctos nullo modo sic labi potuisse crediderim, sed potius 
de illis qui primum apostatantes a Deo cum diabolo principe suo 
ceciderunt,’ unless we are rather to understand this of the child- 
ren of Seth. A little later Philastrius (Haer. 107) goes so far as 
to condemn the old opinion as a heresy. 

The sympathies of Christians in the present day must assuredly 
be with those who endeavoured to eliminate from the Scriptures 
all that might seem to be dishonouring to God and injurious to 
men. But the methods employed with this view were often such 
as we could not now accept. For instance, the allegorical method 
borrowed from the Stoics by Philo, and adopted from him by many 
of the Fathers, is too subjective and arbitrary to be of any value 
in getting rid of moral difficulties. We have replaced this now 
by the historical method, first enunciated by our Lord, when he 
contrasted the spirit of the Gospel with that of the. old Dispensa- 
tion! There is a continuous growth in the ideal of conduct as set 
before us in the Bible. Much that was commanded or permitted 
in the days of Abraham or Moses or David is forbidden to those 
who have received the fuller light of Christianity. So, what it 
was found possible for men to believe about God Himself and 
about the holy angels, is impossible for us now.2?- The words put 
into the mouth of God in Gen. 3”, and in 11°", we feel to be 
inconsistent with any true idea of the power and wisdom and love 
of God, and only suitable to a very low state of human development. 


1 Cf. Mt. 57-4, 198, Lk, 9°46, In the last passage the reading supported by 
the best MSS. is Kupie 0éAcis efrwuev mip kataBjvar ard Tov ovpavov Kal avareoat 
abrovs; oTpapels d& emetiuyoey avrots, leaving out all that gives point to the 
fuller narrative preserved in other MSS. and versions, which insert the words as 
ka) ’HAlas érolnoev at the end of the Apostles’ question, and the words xa elev 
ovx ofdare olov mrvebuards core tueis. 5 yap vids Tod avOpdmov odie HAVEv WuxXas avOpa- 
mov amodéoat ahA& caoat, after abtois. Hort thinks that these clauses were 

robably ‘derived from some extraneous source, written or oral’ (Sed. Read. 
p- 60), but the additions are of such extraordinary interest and value, so evid- 
ently bearing the mark of the spirit of Christ Himself, and the narrative ie 
them is so bald and pointless, that I cannot believe that the latter is all that 
came from St. Luke’s pen. It seems to me far more probable that a ee 
early copy fell into the hands of some Jewish Christian, who was so ooo ce e e 
see the authority of the great prophet Elijah thus contumeliously set asi ne a 
he reduced the pungent life-giving text to the harmless residuum preserved to us 
by our present oldest MSS., and unhappily sanctioned by the R.V. 

2 See ‘I'ennant, /.c. p. 4. 
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So also for the story of the fall of the angels. But is it a 
satisfactory explanation of the latter to suppose that ‘sons of 
Seth’ are meant by ‘sons of God’? Ryle (Larly Narratwes of 
Genesis, 91-95) points out that ‘there is nothing in the context 
to suggest this, no sign that the Sethites were distinguished for 
piety: they are not even exempted from the charge of general 
wickedness which brought on the Flood.’ Equally untenable is 
the Jewish explanation that ‘sons of God’ are the nobles. I 
think no one who has studied with any care the recent investiga- 
tions as to the origin of the book of Genesis, of which Driver’s 
Book of Genesis may be taken as a specimen, can doubt that it 
contains much which is unhistoric, though full of moral and 
spiritual teaching. The pre-Abrahamic narrative shows many 
resemblances with the Babylonian records, but in general the 
motive has been changed and purified.1 Thus Driver says (p. lxii1) : 
‘It is impossible, if we compare the early narratives of Genesis 
with the Babylonian narratives, from which in some cases they 
seem plainly to have been ultimately derived... not to perceive 
the controlling operation of the Spirit of God, which has taught 
these Hebrew writers...to take the primitive traditions of the 
human race, to purify them from their grossness and their poly- 
theism, and to make them at once the foundation and the explana- 
tion of the long history that is to follow.’ Of the particular 
passage in question however Driver says (p. 83): ‘As a rule, the 
Hebrew narrators stripped off the mythological colouring of the 
piece of folklore which they record; but in the present instance it 
is still discernible.’ 2 


1 Tennant, 20, 21, 41. 

a For further information on this subject see Suicer’s Thesawrus under &yyedos, 
and ’Eyphyopes, Hasting’s D. of B., under ‘ Angel,’ ‘Demon,’ ‘ Fall,’ ‘Flood’; 
ae of & Lit., Be: ‘Angel,’ ‘Demon,’ ‘Deluge,’ ‘Nephilim,’ ‘Satan’; 

aitland’s Hruvin (Essays iv.—vi.), where the literal interpretation is def 3 
Hagenbach, Hist. Doctr. § 52 and § 132. . SS ee 


CHAPTER XI 


FaLsE TEACHERS IN THE CHURCH TOWARDS THE END OF THE 
First CENTURY 


Jude. 


Wo are the mischief-makers against whom Jude’s warning is 
directed ? 

The occasion of writing is that intelligence has just been 
received of a new danger threatening the Church. Jude feels 
bound to warn the faithful that they must defend the faith 
once delivered to the saints against certain persons who 
have secretly made their way into the Church, men long ago 
marked out for judgment, impious, changing the grace of our 
God into licentiousness, and denying the only Master and our 
Lord Jesus Christ.1 Following, as they do, in the steps of 
the sinners of past ages,—Israel in the Wilderness, the 
apostate angels, the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah,—they 
will also share their fate. The offence of these was sensu- 
ality and disobedience to the laws of nature and of God. So 
the sin of the new apostates is impurity, rebellion, and 
irreverence. [Yet even the chief of the angels, when defending 
the body of Moses against Satan, treated him with respect.] 
They rail against things (persons) beyond their ken, while they 
bring destruction on themselves through following their carnal 
appetites. They are followers of Cain in their jealousy and hatred 
of the righteous, of Korah in rebelling against authority, of 
Balaam in their eager propagation of error for the sake of gain. 


1 In my note on this passage I have quoted parallels from the Book of Enoch, 
which must certainly be taken literally. I think therefore that it is better to 
understand the denial by these heretics as explicit and theoretical, not merely as 
implied in their evil life and practice. 
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They are like sunken rocks which cause the shipwreck of heedless 
souls by the bad examples they set in your love-feasts ; like 
rainless clouds scudding before the wind; like trees in autumn 
which are yet without fruit, twice dead, torn up by the roots ; like 
wild waves foaming up their own shame; or falling stars destined 
to disappear in eternal gloom. It is of these that Enoch prophesied 
that the Lord would come to convict the impious of their impiety 
-and of all their murmuring against Him. Against these the 
Apostles used to warn you that, in the last time, there would come 
mockers walking after their own lusts. They are the causes of 
division, carnal, without the Spirit. (To resist them) it is necessary 
that you should build up yourselves on your most holy faith, 
praying in the Spirit, keeping yourselves in the love of God, 
looking for everlasting life. As for those who are in danger of 
falling, it is your duty in some cases to convince them when 
they dispute (or ‘are in doubt’), in others to snatch them from 
the fire which threatens them, in others to feel towards them a 
trembling pity joined with abhorrence of their impurities. 


2 Peter. 


Here the mischief-makers are characterized as yevdompodyra: 
and evdodidacxaror. They will secretly introduce destructive 
heresies, even denying the Master who bought them, drawing 
down on themselves swift destruction. Many will follow their 
licentiousness, bringing discredit on the way of truth. Through 
covetousness they will make merchandise of you with feigned 
words, but the judgment pronounced against them has been long 
working and will speedily bring about their destruction. Examples 
of such judgment in the past are the fall of the angels, the 
deluge, the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, when Lot was 
vexed with the sight and hearing of the impiety and licentious- 
ness which surrounded him. God saves the righteous from 
temptation, but reserves the wicked for the day of judgment, 
especially those that surrender themselves to the lusts of the 
flesh, and despise authority. They are daring and self-willed, and 
tremble not to rail at dignities [yet angels who are so far superior 
do not bring railing accusations against them]. Thus railing 
where they are without knowledge, they become like brute 
beasts made by nature to be captured and destroyed, and shall 
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themselves be utterly destroyed, ‘defrauded of the hire of fraud.’ 
They count it pleasure! to spend the day in carnal gratification ; 
they are spots and blemishes, indulging themselves in your feasts, 
to which they gain admission through their wiles. Accursed as 
they are, they have adulterous eyes, unwearied in sin; they entice 
the unstable, their heart is practised in covetousness; they have 
gone astray from the right road and followed the -way of Balaam, 
who loved the hire of wrong-doing, but was rebuked by the ass for 
his transgression. Such men are wells without water, mists 
driven by the wind, doomed for ever to outer darkness. By 
their confident boasting they allure through the lusts of the flesh 
those who were just escaping from the snares of error. They 
promise them freedom, while they themselves are servants of 
corruption. Unhappy men, their former conversion has only sunk 
them to a worse state, if they again plunge into the defilements 
of the world. 

Remember the words of the prophets and of your apostles, that 
in the last days mockers should come, walking after their own 
lusts and saying ‘where is the promise of his coming? all con- 
tinues as it was. They forget that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years. The delay proceeds from the long-suffering of 
God, as Paul wrote according to the wisdom given to him, though 
it is true that in his writings there are difficult sayings, which 
are liable to be misunderstood and misused by the ignorant and 
unstable. 


Paul. 


The Epistle to the Philippians was probably written about the 
year 61, early in St. Paul’s first captivity in Rome. Bp. Lightfoot (in 
his Commentary, p. 42) says that ‘it represents a short breathing- 
space when one antagonistic error has been fought and overcome, 
and another is dimly foreseen in the future. The Apostle’s great 
battle hitherto has been with Pharisaic Judaism, his great 
weapon the doctrine of grace. In the Epistle to the Philippians 
we have the spent wave of this controversy. ..A new type of 
error is springing up—more speculative and less practical in its 
origin—which in one form or another mainly occupies his atten- 
tion throughout the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, 


1] have suggested in the chapter on the Text that aydenv should be read for 
joovhy. 
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and the Pastoral Epistles; and which under the distinctive name 
of Gnosticism in its manifold and monstrous developments will 
disturb the peace of the Church for two centuries to come.’ 
There is much resemblance between the antinomians described in 
Phil. 38", qwodrXol yap mepiratovow, ods TodAdKLs Eheyou vpiv, 
vov 88 Kal Kraloy réyw, TOUS EXOpovS TOU GTaVpoOD TOD 
Xpictob, dv To Tékos ATONELA, GY O OEds H KOLNiG, Kal n 
SdEa év TH alcydry adTay, of Ta émiyera hpovodrtes, and 
those referred to in J. wv. 4, 10-13, 2 P. 2? ?. 

The first distinct allusion to these heresies appears in St. Paul’s 
farewell speech to the Ephesian elders, Acts 20”, ‘ After my 
departure wolves will enter in, not sparing the flock, and of your- 
selves will rise up men speaking perverse things to draw away 
the disciples after them.’ But occasional warnings of a nature not 
altogether dissimilar may be found even in the earlier epistles: 
thus we read of yrevddaderdor in Gal. 24, of yevdamocrodos in 2 Cor. 
11%, of a mystery of iniquity already at work in 2 Th. 2’, of those 
that deny the resurrection from the dead in 1 Cor. 15”, of those 
who eat the Lord’s supper unworthily and cause divisions among 
the brethren in 1 Cor. 11'*’, of those who are puffed up with 
notions of their own superior enlightenment in 1 Cor. 117, 813, 
who think they may take part in idolatrous feasts on the ground 
that all things are lawful unto them (1 Cor. 61%, 108), who defy 
their teachers and even the Apostle himself (1 Cor. 4°18, 52, 818, 
912, 10%), innovators in doctrine, serving their own belly, 
indulging in carnal lusts (Rom. 16!” 38, 1 Cor. 6°°), deceiving the 
simple through their plausible speeches (Eph. 414, wepedepomevor 
TavTi ave ths Sidackadias év TH KuBia tov dvOpweTwv ev 
mavoupyla mpos THY weOodiav THs mravns, ib. 5° pnbdeis twas 
ATaATATW KEVOIS NOYoLS). 

‘The letters to the Colossians and Ephesians exhibit an advanced 
stage in the development of the Church. The heresies which the 
Apostle here combats are no longer the crude materialistic errors of 
the early childhood of Christianity, but the more subtle speculations 
of its maturer age ... The heresies of the Pastoral Epistles are the 
heresies of the Colossians and Ephesians grown rank and corrupt.’ 
For the detailed account of the Colossian heresy see Lightfoot’s 
Commentary, pp. 73-113, especially pp. 98 ff.: ‘ Gnosticism strove 
to establish. ..an intellectual oligarchy in religion. It had its 


1 Lightfoot, Phil. p. 45. 
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hidden wisdom, its exclusive mysteries, its privileged class... St. 
Paulin this Epistle feels himself challenged to contend for the 
universality of the Gospel.’ ‘Only in the light of such an antagon- 
ism can we understand the emphatic iteration with which he 
claims to warn every man and teach every man in every wisdom, 
that he may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus (1%). It will 
be remembered that wisdom in Gnostic teaching was the exclusive 
possession of the few,...that perfection was the term especially 
applied to this privileged minority, and thus it will be readily 
understood why St. Paul... should express his intense anxiety 
~ for the Churches of Colossae and the neighbourhood, lest they 
should be led astray by a spurious wisdom to desert the true 
knowledge’ (2*). ‘This false wisdom is... speculative, vague and 
dreamy’ (2** 38). [We may compare the phrase évuTuiafouevor in 
Jude 8.] As regards their cosmogony and theology St. Paul 
attacks the doctrine of angelic mediators, setting against it the 
doctrine of the Word Incarnate, in whom the whole Pleroma 
resides. Angelolatry is a denial of Christ’s twofold personality 
and His mediatorial office. As regards the practical results of 
this teaching, we find these to be either immoral, as in the 
Pastoral Epistles to some extent, ‘and still more plainly in the 
Catholic Epistles (Jude, 2 P. 21%) and the Apocalypse’ ; or ascetic, 
as among the Colossians (21° 7) 78) and 1 Tim. 47, St. Paul in his 
warning against the new heretics does not dwell on the contrast of 
law and grace, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, but denounces 
their ascetic practices as concentrating the thoughts on earthly 
things, while they are found valueless against sensual indulgence, 
which can only be overcome by the elevation of the inner life in 
Christ. 

I proceed to cite the relevant passages from the Pastoral 
Epistles. 1 Tim. 1°7 some have turned aside into watasodoyiar, 
Oérovres elvar vopodiddoKadrol, Hn voodvTEsS mHTE 
Néyovcivy pHnte wept Tivayv dtaPeBatovryTat; 
(v. 19) Some have made shipwreck concerning the faith, of 
whom are Hymenaeus and Alexander; (3°) py veddutov, iva pn 
tud@dets eis epiwa éwrécn TOD StaBorovr; (4') TO 
Sémvetipa pntas reyes 6Tt Ev VaTEépors KaLpots 
AwTOTTHTOVTAL TLVES THS WITTEWS TPOTEXOVTES 
mvevpsact TrAGVOLS Kal SidacKadlats Salpovior, év v7r0- 
kpices wpevdordyav, KexavTnpiacpevav thy idtay cuveidnow, 
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K@\VOVT@Y yamely, aTéyET Gas Spoparer ; (ver. '7) Tovs BeBrrous 
Kal rypawbders potous mapattod; (63) ef tus éTepodidacKanrel Kal 
Tr) mpoaépyerat byralvovaw NOyols,... TETUPHTAL...VOTOY 
wept tntioets kal Noyomaxlas, &€& ov yiverat 
SvarrapatpiBal ScehbOapwévov avOpemwov tov voor 
_.vomildvT@v Troptapmoyv civar Tv evoéBetarv; 
(ver. 20) rhv rapaOnnnv pvrakov extpeTopevos Tas 
BeBrnrovs kevodhaorvias Kxal.avribéces THs wevd@vipov 
yvoacews. 2 Tim. 1% Hold the pattern of sownd words, ete. ; 
(2'*) Of these things put them in remembrance ; (v.16) Shun profane 
babblings . . . Their word will eat as a canker, of whom are 
Hymenaeus and Philetus, men who, concerning the truth, have 
erred, saying that the resurrection is past already. (2”) Im meek- 
ness correcting them that oppose themselves, if peradventure God 
may give them repentance... and that they may recover themselves 
out of the snare of the devil; 2 Tim. 3! foll. év éoyartars 
H wé pars WaTHaovTar Kalpol XareTrol. EcovTar yap ot avOpw- 
mot hiravto; dberadpyvpot, araldoves, vTepyngharvort, 
BrYadodnpmot, yovetaty awmadets, axdptotor, AvdTLOL, 
adatopyot, doroveol, SiaBoror, AkpaTels, avnpepot, adirtayaba, 
Tpodotat, mpomreTeis, TETUPMpmEeVOL, HiAHOOVOL pmaddov 
) pirodect, Evyovtes pdOppPwaciv etvoeBelias, THY Oe 
Stvvaptvy avuThs apvovmevor Kal tTovToVs aoTpérov. 
é€xk TovTwy yap elow ot évduvovTeEs els Tas olKias Kal 
aiymarwTtiGovtes yuvarkaplia cecwpevpéva apaptians ayomeva 
emu@uplacrs mokiras...0v TpoTov lwavyyns cai lauBpas 
avtécotyncav Movoel, ovtws Kai otto avOiatavTat 
Th adnGela, avOpwTro. katTehbOappmévot Tov vodv, addoximot 


\ \ / 
mept THY TiatTW... (v. 13) rovnpot dé avOpwrot Kal yonTes 
t b) \ \ lal la) 
TpoKkowpovotv éwt TO yEetporv, TAaYVaVTES Kat 
y \ \ 
TrNAaV@mwevow ov bé wéve ev ols Emabes... (4) atas 


yap Kaipos ote THs bytatvotans St8acKarlas ovK 
avéEovtat, adda kata tas ldlas ErtOupmlas Eavtols 
emit@pevoovaw bi6acKddovs, KvnOdpevor THY aKony. 

Titus 1 eiolv moddol GvuTéTaKT ot, Go a 
Kal $p EVATATAL eddoTa ol ex TepLTomhs, ods Sez Bu ee 
Few, oitives Odovs olKovs AvaTpéTovaLy Sid8daoKxorvrTes a 
wy Sei aicypod Képfdo0us xa pevs (v. 16) Oeov bporo- 
yovatv eldévat, tots &é Epyous “pvow nT an B de- 
NvKTOL dvTEs Kal ameLOcis Kal mpds wav gpyov ayabov 
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adoxipos ; (3°) wopas EntrHjces Kal yevearoylas Kal Mayas vomKkas 
mTepiictaco...aipetixoy avOpwrov peta... voubeciay TapacTod, 
eldws OT €Eéotpartat 6 ToLlodtos Kal dwaprdver, dv adtoKxatd- 
KPLTOS. 


Apocalypse. 


2? (Ephesus) éveépacas tots Xéyovtas éavtods amocTdAoVS 


civat Kai ovK« eioiv, Kal ebpes adTods evdels ; (ver. 6) picels Ta 
épya THv Nixonaitar & éyd wed; (ver. 9 Smyrna) those that say 
they are Jews, but really are the synagogue of Satan ; (ver. 13 Per- 
gamum) the seat of Satan; (ver, 14) éyeus éxel xpatodvtas thy 
didaynv Baradyp, b5 édiSacxev 76 Baddx Bareiv cxdvdadov 
évorriov Tov vidv “lopanr, dayely eldardOuTAa Kal Topretcat; 
(ver.15) Nicolaitans ; (ver. 18 Thyatira) the harlot Jezebel, who calls 
herself a prophetess and teaches my servants to commit adultery 
and eat eidwdoOura; ‘the depths of Satan’ as they say; (3¢ Sardis) 
‘they have not defiled their garments’ ; (3° Philadelphia) ‘thou 
didst keep my word and didst not deny my name.’ 


Epistles of John. 


1 Joh, 28 €cyatn dpa éotiv, Kat Kxabas neovaate ott 
avtiypictos épxetat, Kai vov avTixptotor TorXol 
yeyovacuy, d0ev ywaeokopev btu eoyatn dpa éotlv, e& Hwav 
eEHrOav, GAN ovK joav €& Huav... (Vv. 22) Tis éativ 0 WebaTns 
elu) 60 Apvovpevos bri Incods ov éctiv 0 Xpiatos ; obTOS 
éotiy 6 avtixpiatos 6 Apvovpmevos TOV TaTépa Kal TOY 
vidv. Tas 6 apvovpevos Tov _vidy ovde TOV TaTépa Eyer... (v. 26} 
taita éypaya viv wept TOY TAAV@VTwY VMas; (4) 
morrol wWwevdoTpodHjtar €EeknrAVGaciv eis TOV 
koopov. (2 Joh.?) roANOL TWrAGVOL CEHAGaY eis TOV 
Koopmov of py OporoyoorTes ‘Inaodyv Xpiotov epxo- 
pevov ev capxi. (BJoh.°) 6 Purompwrtevwv AtoTtpedpis 
oUK ETLOEXETAL NPGS. dua TovTO, éav Xo, UTOMYVHATwH 
avtod Ta €pya a Tote’ NOyots TOvHpols PrAVaApPaY 
7 Mas. 


How far do these prognostics of evil agree? We may say that 
the general picture is that of the prevalence of antinomian heresy, 
resulting in corruption of morals and disbelief in God and 
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Christ. This falling away is to take place in the last times 
(Jude 8, 2 P. 21) 33, 1 Tim. 44, 2 Tim. 31, 4%, 1 Joh. 2% », 
2 Th. 2312, Matt. 241118), but it has already begun, as is shown by 
the use of the past or present tenses in Jude * & 1% 1) 1% 1610, 
2 P, 210, 15, 1722, 34 1 Tim. 1% 7 1, 63, 2 Tim. 3°, Tit. 11°76, Apoc. 
92614 1 Joh, 218 19 22 443 2 Joh. 7. In some passages the stress 
is laid more upon practice, in others more upon the erroneous 
belief which lay at the root of the evil practice and was 
developed and strengthened by it. St. Jude, for instance, 
speaks more of practice and less of belief, but it seems to me 
unnecessary to suppose, as some have done, that the dangers 
against which he warns the Church are different from those against 
which St. Peter's warning is directed. The moral corruption 
described in the two epistles is the same even in its minutest 
points: the cause of this corruption is the same, the misinterpre- 
tation and misuse of St. Paul’s doctrine of God’s free grace 
(Jude 4, 2 P. 219, 3!6 cf. Rom. 35%). The agents use the same 
methods and are described in the same terms: they are Christians 
in name and steal into the Church in each place without divulging 
their impious views (Jude * #2 P. 2% #1) They join in the 
love-feasts (Jude 17, 2 P. 233 1 Cor. 1118), are-greedy of gain 
(Jude #16 2 P. 2! 15,16) are disputatious (Jude #4, 2-P. 3% %), 
plausible (Jude %, 2 P. 2?), boastful, disobedient, irreverent 
(Jude ® 11 16, 2 P. 21% 11, 18), speaking evil of things and persons 
beyond their knowledge (Jude 1, 2 P. 23), seducing the simple 
by their confident and scornful assertions (Jude 1! 1% 18 19 Q Pp, 
2? + 18), murmuring against God and even going so far as to deny 
‘the one Master and the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Jude * 1 1%), or *the 
Master that bought them’ (2 P. 21). It is true that in 2 P. the 
mischief-makers are distinctly called ‘ false-teachers’ and charged 
with introducing aipécecs (21), while these terms are not used by St. 
Jude ; but the language used by the latter seems to imply something 
more than a mere indulgence in the lusts of the flesh. The faithful 
are bidden not simply to abstain from the sins of impurity, disobedi- 
ence, irreverence, covetousness, murmuring, impiety, self-seeking ; 
they are not simply told to keep the commandments, but to defend 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and build themselves up 
upon its foundation (wv. 3, 20); they are to answer opponents 
(v. 22) who use the doctrine of grace to justify sin (v. 4), who 
deny God and Christ—a phrase which cannot, I think, mean less 
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than that they put forward ideas out of harmony with the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation and of the Divine Nature. The same 
characteristics appear in v. 8, where the innovators are said ‘to 
make light of lordship and to rail at dignities’ which can hardly 
be meant for earthly authorities, since in v, 10 they are spoken of 
as things ‘ beyond their ken.” Again the metaphors used in wv. 12 
and 13 seem to require claims on the part of the innovators to be 
regarded as leaders and teachers, who are there represented as 
disappointing the hopes of their followers, like clouds which give 
no water, trees which yield no fruit, meteors which are soon lost 
in darkness. They utter proud and hard words against God ; 
they are yuyixo’ (not merely capxixo/); they make invidious 
distinctions and so cause divisions (vv. 15, 16, 19). 

The italicized and spaced words in the quotations given above 
from the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistles of St. John will serve 
to show the general resemblance between these and our two 
Epistles. The Epistle to the Colossians goes more fully into the 
more speculative side of heretical teaching in reference to the 
Pleroma and the worship of angels (as to which latter there is 
a curious difference between the Epistle to the Colossians and 
those epistles with which we are more especially concerned) ; but 
the presumption and exclusiveness of the false teachers, their 
inadequate views of the nature and work of Christ, and the 
practical immorality which was combined with their ascetic 
practices, are quite in agreement with the features of the heresy 
which are disclosed in the Epistle of St. Jude and the 2nd Epistle 
of St. Peter. 


1 Zahn (Hinleitung, ii. pp. 76-81) particularizes the characteristics of the Inno- 
vators in Jude’s epistle, in words which may be thus summarized. sik 

1. They profess Christianity and have gained admission to the Christian love- 
feast, but do not show the fruits of the Spirit ; on the contrary they give rise to 
divisions in the Church. 

2, Like Korah, they rebel against those who are over them in the Lord, and stir 
up discontent on the ground that all have equal rights, and that there is no 
ground for the discipline exacted of them. : 

3. They walk after their own lusts, make use of the love-feasts as occasions of 
self-indulgence, and show a tendency to the unnatural vices of the Sodomites and 
the Apostate angels (ver. 8). 

4. They are confident and boastful, and utter hard words not only against 
their superiors in the Church, but even against God (ver. 15). They make light 
of the Divine majesty and speak ill of the angels (ver. 8) [from ver. 9 we gather 
that evil angels also are included]. They live in a dream-world of their own. 

5. For the sake of gain they follow eagerly in the steps of Balaam the seducer 
of Israel, flattering the rich (J. 1°), and seeking for popularity by all means fair 
or foul (cf. Tit. 17, 1 Tim. 6°). : 

6. This state of things had been prophesied long before. 
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Comparing together Jude ™, 2 P. 2416 and Apoe. 2!4, it would seem 
that it was customary with the orthodox to mark their disapproval] 
of the proceedings of some of the contemporary heretics by styling 
them followers of Balaam, The reference to efSmAd@uTa in con- 
nexion with this name reminds one of the difficulty caused in the 
Churches of Rome and Corinth by the apostolic warning against 
eating what was offered to idols. St. Paul, after declaring that an 
idol itself is nothing and that a Christian may eat freely of all 
that is set before him, because the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, yet requires the strong to bear with the infirmities 
of the weak, and in 1 Cor. 107° affirms that, though all things 
are lawful, all are not expedient, and that, since the worship of 
the heathen is really a devil-worship, those who partake in the 
heathen feasts really enter into communiou with devils. When 
Jude refers to the error of Balaam, he probably refers to those 
who considered it a mark of enlightenment to join in the life of the 
heathen round them and at the same time strove to make gain by 
flattering the rich. In Apoc. 2”) it is said that the Church 
in Pergamum was troubled with those that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam (who are apparently identified with those that hold the 
doctrine of the Nicolattans), and from v. 6 it would seem that this 
sect was also known in Ephesus and had rendered itself hated there 
by its deeds. Clement (Strom, 11. 118, ii. 25) frees not only Nicolaus 
himself (whom he calls avnp droctodsKds, and who is identified with 
the deacon of Acts 6 by Irenaeus and Tertullian) but also his sons 
and daughters, from the charge of immorality, and thinks that the 
heretics who abused his name misunderstood the phrase employed 
by him, 70 detv mapayphcbat TH capKi. GdX 6 pév yevvaios 
KoXovery Sety ed AOU Tas Te HOovas Tas TE ErLOvmlas... of Be eis 
HOovny tpayov Stkny éxxuOévtes viov epuBpifovtes TS coarse 
caOnouTabodorv. He tells however a most extraordinary story 
about Nicolaus being ready to hand over his wife to any one who 
would take her. 

Referring to St. Jude’s description of the heretics of his time 
Clement says (Sér. ii ll, p. 515) that vv. 8-16 might appear 
to be spoken prophetically of the Carpocratians of a later age. 
Epiphanius says the same of the ‘ Gnostici’ (which seems to ieee 
been the name used of themselves by the Ophites), Hawes. xxvi, 11 
where he quotes Jude wv. 8—10 as an exact description of ‘Hee 


1 See Lightfoot, Gal. pp. 297 n., 309, 
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horrible mysteries, and says they even used Jude’s denunciations as 
countenancing their own proceedings, c. 13.1. He adds that their 
order of Levites, whom they held in highest esteem, were guilty 
of the sin of sodomy against which Jude so earnestly warns his 
readers (vv. 7, 8). The Cainites, who are said to be a branch of 
the Ophites, held that the Creator was evil (Jude 4), that the 
Serpent represented the wisdom of God, that Gain and Esau, 
Korah, and the Sodomites were champions of right (Jude vv. 7, 11): 
see Epiphan. Haer. xxxviii. 1, Iren. i.31. 1, Hippol. Ref. v. 16 (on 
the Peratae). Hippolytus says of the Naassenes or Ophites, that 
~ they called themselves Gnostics, ddoxovres pdvor ta BdOn 
ywookev (Ref. Haer. v. 6), which reminds us of the words 
addressed to the Church in Thyatira (Apoc. 2185), where we 
read first of a false prophetess who tempts the believers 
to commit fornication and eat things offered to idols, which 
is also the teaching of the followers of Balaam and of the 
Nicolaitans (wv. 14, 15), and secondly of those who say that 
they know ta BaOea tod Latava, where the addition tod Satava 
pronounces judgment upon the heretics. Of these Nicolaitans 
Trenaeus says (iii. c. 1) that the evangelist St. John wrote his 
Gospel to remove the error ‘qui a Cerintho inseminatus erat 
hominibus et multo prius ab his qui dicuntur Nicolaitae, qui sunt 
_vulsio (adréc7acpua) eius quae falso cognominatur scientia, ut 
suaderet quoniam unus Deus qui omnia feeit per verbum suum ; 
et non, quemadmodum illi dicunt, alterum quidem fabricatorem, 
alium autem Patrem Domini; et alium quidem fabricatoris filium, 
alterum vero de superioribus Christum, quem et impassibilem 
perseverasse, descendentem in Jesum . . et iterum revolasse in 
suum Pleroma.’ This account would agree with the statement 
of St. Jude that the heretics, whom he condemns, denied the 
Father and the Son (v. 4). We seem to be justified then in saying 
that the heretical movements of the latter part of the first century, 
of which we find traces in the later epistles and in the Apocalypse, 
culminated in the teaching of Cerinthus, the opponent of St. John, 
for a fuller account of whom I must refer to pp. 106 to 114 of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s commentary on the Colossians. 

There is however an earlier name, which I cannot think we 


1 In this passage he condemns the literal interpretation of the word evuTvia- 
(éuevor, holding that the context shows it to be spoken zrep} THs puvdddous abray 
tparyedlas Kat Anporoylas, ds Sid Ervov Acyoucvns kal ob« amd Eppwmerns diavolus. 
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are at liberty to pass over, like some German commentators, as 
though it were absolutely unhistorical, denoting an imaginary 
personage, used by the Ebionites as a pseudonym for the Apostle 
St. Paul,—and that is Simon Magus. Believing that we have in 
Acts viii. a true account of an actual historical event, drawn up by 
a contemporary writer, and seeing no reason to doubt that his 
followers formed a heretical sect known to Justin Martyr, and 
holding, more or less, the opinions ascribed to them by Justin, 
Irenaeus, and Hippolytus, I think we are at any rate bound to 
compare these opinions with those which we have found to be 
condemned in the later writings of the N.T. Our first witness, 
St. Luke, tells us that, before the martyrdom of St. Stephen, Simon 
had already gained notoriety as a magician and aroused the wonder 
of the people of Samaria, Xéyav eivai twa éavtov péyav; that 
the Samaritans of all classes believed his professions and agreed 
in holding that obrés éotiv 4 Sdvayis ToD Ocod 1) Kadovpévyn 
peyadn. On Philip’s visit to Samaria after Stephen’s death Simon 
was much struck with the miracles which he wrought, and received 
baptism from him, Afterwards, when Simon saw that the gift of 
the Holy Spirit followed the laying on of the Apostles’ hands, he 
offered Peter money that he might receive the same power, and 
was met by the stern reproof 70 apyvpidv cov aby aol ein eis 
avoneav. The story ends with Simon’s entreaty that the 
Apostles would pray .for him 6é7rws pundev éerérOn err’ ewe Ov 
elpnKare. 

From this account we learn that Simon, before his baptism, 
claimed to be magnus quidam, a mysterious being, whom his 
followers regarded as ‘that potency of God which is called great.’ 
His teaching and his claims are more fully given by his compatriot 
Justin Martyr, who tells us that Simon was born in the village of 
Gitta in Samaria (Apol. i. 26), and was honoured by almost all 
the Samaritans and by a few others @s tov mpartov Gedy, and again 
(Dial. 120 fin.) dv Oedv brepdvw dons apyijs Ka éEovolas Kal 
duvdpuews civat Néyovow. He adds that Simon was accompanied 
by a woman named Helena, whom he declared to be % T POTN 
évvota ‘ the first Idea or Conception.’ 1 

Irenaeus (i. 23) explains that the Idea (corresponding to the 


1 Justin’s story of the worship of Simon in Rome is now generally allowed to 


ae arisen from a confusion between Simon and the ancient Sabine deity Semo 
ancus. 
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Sophia of other gnostic systems), in accordance with the will of 
her Father, gave birth to the angels and archangels, by whom this 
world was made, and was detained here below as the lost sheep, 
suffering all manner of indignities, till at last her Father, being 
wearied of the evil rule of the angels, descended to redeem her, 
and raise mankind, taking the shape first of angel and then of 
man. The law and prophecies of the O.T. were given, he 
said, by the angels and need not be regarded by those who put 
their trust in Simon and Helena. Men were saved, as was asserted 
by the heretics in Jude 4, by grace and not by good works (‘ secun- 
dum ipsius gratiam salvari homines,sed non secundum operas justas’ 
Tren. 1. 23.3, od yap uy Kpateicbas adtods eri tive voprlomevp Kako 
AeAVTp@VTaL yap, Hippol. vi. 19).2 Indeed the difference between 
good and evil was only conventional, depending on the arbitrary 
will of the angels (od yap éote diocese Kaxdv adra Oéces eevto 
yap, dnoiv, ot ayyerot, Hippol. vi. 19). Simon claimed to have 
shown himself to the Jews as a Son, to the Samaritans as a 
Father, to the Gentiles as a Holy Spirit. Origen says the sect 
had dwindled down to less than thirty in his day (¢. Cels. i. 57). 
Celsus himself professed to have come across Christians who 
called themselves Simonians or Helenians, but Origen will not 
allow that they are really Christians, 67 ovOauas tov “Incody 
Opmoroyovaw viov Oeod Zipoviavol, ddArA Sivayiv Oeod réyoves 
Tov Sipwva (ib. v. 62). He adds that they had never suffered 
persecution, because Simon had taught them that idolatry was of 
no consequence (ib. vi. 11). Hippolytus quotes words which 
bear witness to the indiscriminate indulgence of their lusts 
droylatas hackovtes Selv plyvucOat..., dda Kal paxapifovow 
éavrovs eri Th Kowh piker, TavTnY eivar NéyovTes Ti TEdElay 
dydrynv. It is unnecessary to point out in how many respects 
this short abstract agrees with the features of the heresy against 
which the later epistles are directed.? 

We have seen above that one characteristic of these heretics 
was that they spoke evil of angels, and we have just had an instance 


1 The distinctive feature of this as compared with other gnostic systems seems 
to have been that Simon,claimed to be the Father or first principle, manifesting 
himself in a series of incarnations. ; ae ee 

2 So Irenaeus says of the Valentinians (i. 6. 2) abrods wh di mpd ews, GAAG Sid 
7d poe mvevpaTtixors elvat, mayTh TE Kal mdvrws cwOhoer Oat SoymariCover. 3 

> See further Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, pp. 79 foll.; Headlam’s article on Simon 
in Hastings’ D. of B., Salmon’s in the Dict. of Christian Biography ; and on the 


other side Schmiedel in Hncycl. Bibl. : 
Nv 
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of this in the case of Simon Magus. In my note on v. 8 I have 
suggested other ways in which we might understand this, one, 
which is supported by Ewald, being identical with the views of 
some early heretics, e.g. the Simonians and Carpocrates, of whom 
Irenaeus says (i. 25. 1) ‘mundum ab angelis multo inferioribus 
ingenito Patre factum dicunt, that Jesus received power from 
the Father, ‘uti mundi fabricatores effugere posset, and that 
His followers also were enabled ‘contemnere mundi fabricatores 
archontas. A Bracdynuda of a more atrocious kind is attributed 
to the Cainites by the same writer (i. 31. 2), ‘nec aliter servari 
nisi per omnia eant’ (so they interpreted Math. 5”). What 
follows is more clearly given in the Greek of Epiphanius, Haer. 
38. 2, €kactos appnta Tomy Kal aicypoupylas émiTedo@v ért- 
KaneiTtar ExdaToV ayyérov bvopa Kal ExdoT@ ToUT@Y TpoTaTTEL 
re épyov abéuiTov ... 6 Seiva dyyeXe KaTAYPHual cov TO épyov: 
) Setva éEovola mpatt@ cov THY mpa—w. Epiphanius asserts that 
these abominations were common to the Nicolaitans with other 
sects, and professes that he learnt this, not merely from books, 
but from actual intercourse with those who practised. them and 
tried to induce him to join their society (Hacer. 26.17). _ Strong 
as is St. J ude’s language, it would probably have been stronger 
still, if the evil had reached this height when he wrote. Like 
the other N.T. writers he saw the germs of intellectual licence 
and moral laxity which were destined to show such a frightful 
development in a later generation! _ 


1 On the Nicolaitans see Ramsay, Yapositor, vol. ix. . 401-42 i 
p. 407. This movement ‘was evidently an attempt to offcet a tee ae 
promise with the established usages of Graeco-Roman Society, and to retain 
as many as possible of those usages in the Christian system of life.” ‘The 
historian must regard the Nicolaitans with intense interest, and must regret 
deeply that we know so little about them, and that only from their enemies 
And yet at the same time he must feel that nothing could have saved the infant 
Church from melting away into one of those vague and ineffective schools of 
philosophic ethics except the stern and strict rule here laid down by St. John 
Onfy the me OMe ree almost bigoted adherence to the most uncom- 
promising interpretation of its own principles could h i isti 
the courage and self-reliance which wre fended > (p. 408). Soe asin | 


CHAPTER XII 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF JUDE AND THE 
SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER 


IF we may judge from the number of ‘primitive errors’ sus- 
pected by WH in the short Epistle of Jude, it would seem that 
the text is in a less satisfactory condition than that of any other 
portion of the New Testament. There are no less than four such 
errors in these twenty-five verses, the same number as are found in 
the eight chapters of the two Petrine Epistles, and in the forty- 
four chapters of the first two Gospels. 

Since the publication of the 8th edition of Tischendorf’s Greek 
- Testament by Dr. C. R. Gregory in 1872, much study has been 
bestowed on the Syriac and the Egyptian versions by the Rev. 
_Dr. Gwynn and the Rev. G. Horner, who are now respectively 
engaged on critical editions of these versions. Dr. Gwynn gave 

some account of the results of his labours in an article 
published in the Hermathena for 1890, entitled The Older Syriac 
Versions of the Four Minor Catholic Epistles, and I have to 
thank both him and Mr. Horner for their kindness in answering 
queries put to them when I was in doubt as to a reading. 
The Syriac versions are distinguished by Dr. Gwynn as follows: 
the Philoxenian made by Polycarpus for Bishop Philoxenus in the 
year 508 A.D. is denoted by the initial y, and the Harkleian which 
is a revision of the Philoxenian made by Thomas of Harkel in 
616 A.D., by the initial 4. Unfortunately the ordinary notation 
of these is rather misleading, p being distinguished as Syr. 
in Tischendorf and elsewhere, because it was printed by Pocock 
in 1630 from an inferior MS. in the Bodleian, whereas Dr. 
“Gwynn has been able to collate 15 MSS., many of much 
superior value to the Bodleian, The fate of % has been even 
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worse, as it is cited by Tischendorf as Syr?. though Tregelles 
cites it correctly as Hcl1 There is a good account of the 
Egyptian Versions in Hastings’ D. of B. vol. i. pp. 668 f., the 
writer of which distinguishes three Coptic versions: the Bohairic 
of northern Egypt, sometimes called Memphitic or Coptic (boh.) ; 
the Sahidic, sometimes called Thebaic, of southern Egypt (sah.), 
which only exists in a fragmentary state ; and the Middle Egyptian, 
of which fragments have been found in the Fayoum and at 


Akhmimn. 
In what follows I give the text of WH. 


Jude v. 1. Tots év Ocd rwatpl Hyarnpévors kat “Incod Xpiot@ 
TETNPNMEVOLS KANTOLS. 


Here jyarnpévors is supported by AB, several cursives and versions, Orig. 
iii. 607, Lucif. Cassiod. al., while jyacpévors is read by KLP al. WH (in 
App. p. 576, and Notes on Sel. Readings, p. 106) say that ‘the text is probably 
a primitive error for rois 66... «al éy "I. X.’ For the reading ey ’I. X. they 
cite Vulg. Spec. Syr?. Sah. Aeth. Orig. (M/t.) Lucif. Cassiod. ; but I learn from 
Dr. Gwynn that the true readings of the Syriac versions are as follows :— 

‘p is prima facie a rendering of the Greek trois €Ovect [rots] KAnrois, Tots év 
Oe@ rarpi nyarnpévors kal ev "Incod Xpior@ rernpnpevois. But, as there are no 
case-endings in Syr., the translator was obliged to insert.a preposition (and he 
had few to choose from) just as the English translator must. Hence the 
presence in p of the preposition=éey proves nothing. Nor do [ think p had 
before him a text with rois kAyrois, or with kAnrois placed not at end of 
sentence. / omits kai ev ’I. X. rernpynpevors, and places KAnrois at end.’ 

Similarly Mr. Horner holds that though Sah. translates ‘kept in J. C.,’ we 
need not suppose that the preposition means anything more than the Greek 
dative. He translates Boh. ‘To those who were loved by (or in) God the 
Father, and were kept by J. C., to those who are called’; and Sah. ‘To the 
beloved eae are in God the Father, to those who are called, who are kept by 
(or in) J. C.’ 


The objection to the text rests on internal grounds. There 
appears to be no parallel either for év @e@ Tlatpt yryarnpévor, or 
for Xpiot@ Ternpnuévor, whereas the preposition év is constantly 
used to express the relation in which believers stand to Christ as 
the members of His body. If Bishop Lightfoot is right in saying 
(on Col. 3”) that in the New Testament the word #yamnpévor 
“seems to be always used of the object of God’s love,’ it is difficult 
to see the propriety of the phrase ‘ Brethren beloved by God in 
God. Omitting the preposition we have the dative of the agent, 


' Dr. Gwynn adds: ‘It is important to distinguish the readings of the teat of 
h from those of the margin. In other parts of the N.T., especially Gospels and 
Acts, the latter are often of value, though in the four Minor Catholic Epistles 


they are usually merely copied from p, and therefore add nothing towards the 
determination of the Greek text.’ ‘ : 
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as in Nehemiah 13°, dyarrdpevos t6 Oc@ Fv. Nor does it seem 
a natural expression to speak of ‘those who are kept for Christ’ 
(so Alford, Spitta, B. Weiss, v. Soden, a.); rather believers are 
kept by and in Christ; as in 2 Thes, 23, Apoc. 3 The easiest. way 
of accounting for the error is to suppose that éy was accidentally 
omitted, and then corrected in the margin and inserted in the 
wrong place. Possibly the wrong insertion of év’ may have sug- 
gested or facilitated the change from jyamrnpévors to Hytacpévoss. 

[v. 2. ‘The better MSS. of p are divided between év a&ydan and 
kai ayarn, the one which is best of all reading xa/. The con- 
fusion is one that often occurs, as the difference is in a single - 
letter, and there is no case-ending to decide the doubt. A has xal 
ayarn. 

v. 4, Ocdov cal Kvpov h and all the best MSS. of p: the later 
ones om. cai, thus making deo7rotnv @edv refer to Jesus Christ.’ G.] 

v. 5B, btropvincar 5é buds Bovropae eidotas Amak TavTa, OTL 
Kuptos Nadv éx ys Aiytrrrov cécas TO SevTEpov Tods pH TLaTED- 
cavtas av@decev. I quote Tregelles’ notes with additions from 
Tischendorf in round brackets, only changing the notation of the 
Egyptian and Syriac versions to prevent confusion, and correcting 
the citations in accordance with more recent collations. 


eiddras ‘add. ipas s & 31 KL. syrr., om. ABC? 13 Vulg. Boh. Sah. Arm.,’ 
and so Tisch. 


In point of fact however B reads eiddTas vpas, as any one 
may convince himself by looking at Cozza-Luzi’s photographic 
reproduction. Also Dr. Gwynn reports that / and all the MSS. of 
p give the same reading, though he adds that the pleonastic 
idiom of the Syriac would lead the translators to supply the 
pronoun even if wanting in the Greek, The preponderance of 
authority is therefore in favour of this latter reading. The 
repeated buds emphasizes the contrast between the readers (‘to 
remind you, yow who know it already’) and the libertines pre- 
viously spoken of. The repetition here may be compared with the 
repeated dpip of v. 3. 


draé ante navra ABC, 13. 31. L. vv. Ante dr K, Ante Aady ae (Syrr.) Arm. 
Ante éx yas Aiy. Clem. 280 (and 997, Did. Cassiod.). Sre_Kdptos wadoas Toy 
Nadv €k yns Aiy. dra€ Sah., dre dra€ kiptos cdoas adv avrov Boh. Om. anak 
Lucif, 28. [da£ is so placed in Syrr. as to be connected with cacas when 
he had once saved them) G.] ; 

md@ra ABCN 13 Vulg, Syr*, Boh, Arm, Aeth. Lucif. [In the App. 
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to WH (Sel. Readings, p. 106) it is suggested that this may be a primitive 
error for mdvras (cf. 1 John 2”) found in Syr?.!]_ rodro] ¢. 31. KL. Sah. 

ért] add. 6 ¢.C.2 31. KL. Arm. Clem. 280, Om. ABN 13. 

kiptos] NCKL. Syr®. ©cds C? Tol. Syr?. Arm, Clem. Lucif. “Incovs 
AB. 13 Vulg. Boh, Sah. Aeth. [In App. to WH. (Sel. Readings, p. 106) 
it is suggested that there may have been some primitive error, ‘apparently 
otike (drt Kvpsos), and otic (8rt “Incods) for oto (dre 6). 

ys om. Syr?. 


It appears to me that the true reading of the passage is t7ropvi- 
cat Se buds Bovropat, eiddtas twas Twavra, 6Tt Kipios dak Naov 
éx ys Alyiarov cécas 7d Sevtepov [Tods] pi) micTevoavTas 
amrwrerev. I see no difficulty in ravra, which gives a reason for 
the use of the word b7rouvjoas, ‘I need only remind you, because 
you already know all that T have to say.’ It was easy for the 
second buds to be omitted as unnecessary, and then the word 
a&maé might be inserted in its place partly for rhythmical reasons ; 
but it is really unmeaning after. eiddtas: the knowledge of the 
incidents, which are related in this and the following verses, is not 
a knowledge for good and all, such as the faith spoken of in »v. 3. 
On the other hand, dra£ is very appropriate if taken with Aaov 
ca@cas (a people was saved out of Egypt once for all), and it 
prepares the way for 76 Sevtepov. For the reading wavtas 
I see no reason. Can it be assumed that all who are 
addressed should be familiar with the legends contained in the 
Book of Enoch and the Ascension of Moses, to which allusion is 
made in what follows? It is surely much more to the point for 
the writer to say,as he does again below (v. 17), that he is only 
_ repeating what is generally known, though it need not be known 
to every individual. As to Hort’s suggestion on the word xdptos, 
that the original was 67: 6 (Aadv oécas), I think the fact of 
the variants is better explained by Spitta, who considers that the 
abbreviations 1C, KC, OC might easily be confused, if the 
first letter was faintly written, and that the mention of tév povov 
deorrdtyy kat Kvpiov ’1.X. in the preceding verse would naturally 
lead a later copyist to.prefer 1C, a supposition which is con- 
firmed by Cramer’s Catena, p. 158, elpntas yap mpd tovtav 
mept avTov, ws ein addyOivds Oeds odTOS 6 povos Seamdtys 6 
Kupios “LX, 6 dvayayav tov radv eE Aiydarov bia Macéos. 
Spitta himself however holds that ©C is the true reading, as 
it agrees with the corresponding passage in 2 Peter 24, 6 @eds’ 


1 “This is an error: the two best MSS. of p represent mdvra,’ G, 
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ayyov auaptncdvtwv ovk eédeloato, and with Clement’s 
paraphrase (Adumbr. Dind. iii. p. 482): ‘Quoniam Dominus Deus 
semel populum de terra Aegypti liberans deinceps eos qui non 
crediderunt perdidit.’ There is no instance in the New Testament of 
the personal name ‘ Jesus’ being used of the pre-existent Messiah, 
though the official name ‘Christ’ is found in 1 Cor. 10%9, 
in reference to the wandering in the wilderness. But in the 
second and later centuries this distinction was less carefully 
observed. Thus Justin M. (Dial. 120), speaking of the prophecy 
in Genesis 491°, says that it does not refer to Judah, but to Jesus, 
Tov Kal Tovs Tatépas buav €E Aiytrrou éEayayéyra, and this use 
of the name was confirmed by the idea that the son of Nun was a 
personification of Christ (see Justin, Dial. 75; Clem. Al. 133; 
Didymus, De Trin. 1. 19, "lovdas xaboriKkds ypdder, drat yap 
Kvptos "Incods Nady €& Aiyimtou cacas x.7.r.; Jerome, C. Jov. 1. 
12; Lact. Inst. 4. 17, ‘Christi figuram gerebat ille Jesus, qui cum 
primum Auses vocaretur, Moyses futura praesentiens jussit eum 
Jesum vocari’). In the explanatory note I have stated my 
reasons for considering that the article before yw did not belong 
to the original text. 

v. 6. ayyéXous Te] ayy. 5é A boh.}, cat ayy. sah. boh”. 

[v. 7. p and h punctuate mpoxewtat Seiya trupos aiwviov, diknv 
bréyouvocat, h interpolates téppa bef. rpdxewrar: so Lucifer (de 
non conv. ¢. haereticis) reads ‘cinis propositae sunt exemplum.’ G.] 

v. 12. obtot eiow [ot] ev tais dydrrats Dua oTihddes TUVEVHW- 
xovpevot apoBws éavtovs mouwaivovtes. The article here is 
omitted by NK and many inferior MSS. with vg. (but not syrr. or 
sah. or boh.), and some of the patristic quotations. I agree with 


- Dr. Chase in thinking that it is out of place here, as in v 5 


above. There is not only the difficulty of construction (ot... 
aminddes), but the very bold assumption that the signification 
of omidddes will be at once apparent. If we omit the article, 
apdBos should be attached to cuvevwy.as by Ti. In syrr. it is 
joined with zrocwaivovtes. 

auvevoyovpevot] C sah. boh. add vpiv. 

[v. 18. Syrr. p and A agree with KLP in prefixing dre to év 
écydtw or én’ éoxydtov trav xpdvev; but this is only in 
accordance with the Syriac usage in introducing a quotation, and 
is no evidence as to the Greek reading. G.] 

' Mr. Horner sends me the following Greek rendering of a 
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fragment from a Fayoum papyrus, which is supposed — to 
belong to the fifth or sixth century, containing wv. 17-20, 
ray pnudrov tod Kuplov jue “Incod Xpiorod|rav mpoeipypevov 
ind tav amoctoAoy, btumrep elroy OTs ev eoyaT@D TO Xpove 
éumaixtas édetoovtar  Topevopevor Kata Tas émiOupias 
doeBelas: odtol elow of dmodupifovtes, WuyeKol, wn exovTEs 
avedua. ‘“Tueis Sé, dyamntol, Erte oiKxodopotyTes €auTovs €v 
rioter tpav [dyla To édeos] mpocevydpevos ev mvedpate ayiy, 
which agrees exactly with sah. except that, for the bracketed 
words, the latter has dywraty omitting To éA«os. 

v. 19. obrot eiow of amodziopifovtes, wuyeKot mvedpa fy 
ExovTeEs. 


drod.opicovres add. éavrovs C vulg. syrr. Om. SABKL 13, ete. 


This rare word is used of logical distinctions in Arist. Pol. iv. 
48, domep ovv et Cdov mponpotueOa aBelv eldn, mpaToy ay 
arrodiopifopev OTep avayKatoy may éyew Cov (‘as, if we wished 
to make a classification of animals, we should have begun by 
setting aside that which all animals have in common’), and I 
believe in every other passage in which it is known to occur. Schott, 
B. Weiss, and Huther-Kiihl would give it a similar sense in this 
passage, supposing the words Wuyexol mvedua pr) éxovtes to be 
spoken by, or at least to express the feeling of of dzrodvopifortes : 
‘welche Unterscheidungen machen, se. zwischen Psychikern und 
Pneumatikern, wobei dann der Verfasser diese Unterscheidungen 
in seiner drastischen Weise sofort zu ihren Ungunsten umkehrt’ 
This explanation seems to me to give a better sense than the 
gloss approved by Spitta, of Ta oylopata mrovodvtes; for one 
cause of the danger which threatens the Church is that the 
innovators do not separate themselves openly, but steal in -unob- 
served (aapescedvnoay, v. 4), and take part in the love-feasts of 
the faithful, in which they are like sunken rocks (v. 12); and, 
secondly, it is by no means certain that the word dodcopif@ could 
bear this ‘sense. ddopifo is used in Luke 6% of excommunica- 
tion by superior authority, which of course would not be applicable 
here. On the other hand, it seems impossible to get the former 
sense out of the Greek as it stands. Even if we allowed the possi- 
bility of such a harsh construction as to put yuyexod in inverted 
commas, as the utterance of the innovators (and should we not then 
have expected the contrast yuysxol, rvevparecoé ?), still we cannot 
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use the same word over again to express Jude’s ‘ drastic’ retort, 
This difficulty would be removed if we supposed the loss of a line 
to the following effect after daoSvop/fovres :— 


\ e lal \ » 
WuxXeKovs vudas (or Tods TicTovs) AéyorTes, bvTES adTol 
WuyiKol rvedwa un Exovtes. 


We may compare Clement’s paraphrase in the Adwmbrationes 
(Dind. vol. iti. p. 483, more correctly given in Zahn, Forsch. iii. 
p-. 85): Lste sunt} inquit segregantes fideles a fidelibus secundum 
_ propriam infidelitatem redarguti? et iterum [non]? discernentes 
sancta* acanibus.” Animales inquit spiritwm non habentes, spiritum 
scilicet, qui est per fidem secundum usum justitiae. 

[The authorities are two MSS., Cod. Laudun. 96, sec. ix. (L), 
Cod. Berol. Phill. 1665, sec. xiii. (M), and the Ed. Pr. of De la 
Bigne, 1575 (P).] 

Zahn endeavours to defend the reading sancta a canibus by 
quoting Clem. Str. 1. 7, trav 5€ dylav peradidovar tois Kvolv 
amayopevetat, which seems to me entirely alien to the general 
drift of the passage. Starting with the carnibus of the oldest MS., 
I think we should read carnalibus. If we retain sancta, I should 
be inclined to understand this in reference to the behaviour of the 
libertines at the love-feasts described in v. 12, which may be com- 
pared with»1 Cor. 11”, 6 yap écOiwv Kat rivev avakios Kpiwa 
éavte éoOier kal river pn Staxpivwyv to copa. But 
perhaps we should read sanctos and transpose the clauses as 
follows :— 

Isti segregantes : fideles a fidelibus et iterum sanctos a carnalibus 
discernentes secundum propriam incredulitatem, redarguti, ant- 
males spiritum non habentes, the Greek being something of this 
sort: obtol elowy of aroduoplfovTes. mirTovs THY TICTaV, Grylous 
82 ad Tov apuxixayv Svaxpivovtes Kata THY lav amtoTiay, énéry- 
YovTar WuxiKol TVEdLa pi) EYOvTES. 

The opposition of yuyexot to mvevparixoi is familiar in the 
writings of Tertullian after he became a Montanist. The Church 
is carnal, the”sect spiritual. So the Valentinians distinguished 
their own adherents as pnewmatict from the psychict who composed 


1 Sunt M, om. LP. ee 

2 Redargui MP, redargui L. : 

8 Non inserted by Zahn (the Rev. P. M. Barnard suggests parwm for serum). 
4 Sancta L has the word between the lines. ; : ; 

5 Canibus MP, carnibus L (‘ wenn ich nicht die Variante iibersehen habe’). 
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the Church. These were also technical terms with the Naassenes 
and Heracleon (see my notes on James 31), and were probably 
borrowed by the early heretics from St. Paul, who uses them to 
distinguish the natural from the heavenly body (1 Cor. 15%), and 
also to express the presence or absence of spiritual insight (1 Cor. 
Qut) whruyixds dvOpwmos ov déyeTat Ta TOU TvEevmaTos TOV Beov, , 
popla yap adt@® éotw...6 8¢ mvevpatiKds avaxpiver mdvTa, 
The innovators against whom St. Jude writes seem to have been 
professed followers of St. Paul (like the Marcionites afterwards), 
abusing the doctrine of Free Grace which they had learnt from 
him (v. 4, ryv Tob Ocod yapita petatiOévtes eis aoédyevay), pro- 
fessing a knowledge of the @40n tod @eod (1 Cor. 21°), though it 
was really a knowledge only of ta Bad0ea tod arava (Apoc. 2”), 
and claiming to be. the true dvvaroé and mvevyarexol, as denying 
dead works and setting the spirit above the letter. This explains 
the subsequent misrepresentation of St. Paul as a heresiarch in 
the Pseudo-Clementine writings. 

vv, 22, 23. (Text of Tischendorf and Tregelles) xal ods pév 
édéyyete Staxpivopévous, ods 5é cwbeTe ex Tupds apmalorTes, ods 
dé €dedte ev PoBo, micodyTes Kal TOV amo THS capKos éoTL- 
Awpmevov yiT@va, (Text of WH. and B. Weiss) cai ods pév éXeadTe 
dvaxpivopévous oa@lete ex mupos apmavovtes, ods S€ édeaTe év 
Poo, picodvTes Kal TOV ard THS capKos eomiN@pévoy YiToVa. In 
App. to WH. it is added, ‘ Some primitive error probable : perhaps 
the first édeare an interpolation’ (Sel. Readings, p. 107). 

22 éhéyxyere AC* 13. Vulg Boh. Arm. Aeth. (Eph. Theophyl. Oec. Comm. 

Cassiod.). éXeare BC? - Syrh.  eAeeire KLP (Theophyl. Oec. tat.), é 

mupos adpmagere (hic) Syr?. Clem. 773. 


as ABCS®, 13. Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Clem. 773, d:axpwdpevor 
Ee 


23. ovs dé (Ist) ANC 13 KLP Vulg. Syrh. Boh. Arm., Om. B., 5é Syr?. Clem. 

aafere RABC 13 Vulg. Boh, Arm. Aeth., ev ddBo ca fere KLP+, edecire 
Clem. 773 (quoted below), édeGre ev PdBo Syr?. ek mupds ABCKLPN 
13 Arm.,é« rov m. Boh. Om. oafere éx mupis dpmdtoyres Syr?. 

dpmdgovres ods 8€ edeare ev Po ABN 13. Vulg., Arm., om. dpmdtovres Boh., 


dpmd{ovres ev PoBo C. Syr*., dpredfovres KLP+ 

Tischendorf makes the matter clearer by giving the consecu- 
tive text of versions and quotations as follows: Vulg. Et hos 
quidem arguite judicatos, illos vero salvate de igne rapientes, 
aliis autem miseremini in timore. Ar. Et quosdam corripite 
super peccatis corum, et quorundam miseremini cum fuerint victi, 
et quosdam salvate ex igne et liberate eos. Ar”. Et signate quos- 
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dam cum dubitaverint orbos (2) ct salvate guosdam territione, 
abripite eos ex igne. Aeth. quoniam est quem redarguent per verbum 
quod dictum est (Aeth”?. propter peccatwm corum), et est qui et 
servabitur, ex igne et rapient ewm, et est qui servabitur timore et 
poenttentia. Arm. Ht quosdam damnantes sitis reprehensione, et 
quosdam salvate rapiendo ex igne, et quorundam miseremint timore 
Judicando (? indicando). Cassiodor. Ita ut quosdam dijudicatos 
arguant, quosdam de adustione aeterni ignis eripiant, nonnullis 
misereantur errantibus et conscientias maculatas emundent, sic tamen 
ut peccata eorum digna execrationere fugiant. Mr. Horner states 
that vv, 22, 23 are omitted in Sah. He translates Boh. as follows: 
Kal ods mev eéyyeTe Scaxpivopuévous, ods 88 cwLeTe ex TOD TUpds 
(al. om. Tov), ods dé édedte (al. Pépere) ev PoBm. Commentaries of 
Theophylact and Oecumenius, caxelvous 8é, ef ev arobditaravrat 
vpav—todTo yap onuatver TO StaxpiverOar—ér™yyeTe, TovTésTL 
gpavepotte tols maat tiv acéBeay adtav: cite S& mpds tacuv 
apopact, un arwbeicbe, add TO THS Gydayns Dua édhé~ Tpoc- 
NapBdaverbe, c@Covtes ex Tod Hrecknuévov avTois TUpds: Tpoc- 
NapwBavecOe O€é meTa TOD édeety avTOs Kal méTA HoBouv. 

In all these it will be observed that three classes are dis- 
tinguished, as in the text of Tregelles and Tischendorf, and in A, 
ods ev edXéyyeTeE Siaxpivopevous, ods dé awEeTE ex TrUpos apTrafov- 
TES, Os O€ EXEATE Ev HOB, and N, ods pev éredite Staxpivopévovs, 
ods 6€ odbeTe Cx mupos apmafovTes, ods dé eXeaTe ev GoBw. We 
should draw the same conclusion from the seeming quotation in 
Can. Apost. vi. 4 (00 pionces Tavta avOpwrov, adda) ods mév 
énéyEess, ods dé eXenoess, Tepl BY Oé mpocevEn (ods dé ayamHoels 
bmrép THY Wuxv cov), which occurs also, with the omission of the 
cause ods 6é éAenoess in the Didache i. 7. 

Two classes only are distinguished in the following: Syr®. 
Et quosdam de tilis quidem ex igne rapite; cum autem resipuerint, 
miseremini super eis in timore, representing kal ods pév éx 
mupos aprratere, Svaxptvopevovs dé édedite ev hoPy. Sy. et 
hos quidem miseremini resipiscentes, hos autem servate de Ee 
rapientes im timore, representing Kal ods pev éhedTe Staxpivopevors, 
ods 8& cdbere €x mupos apmafovtes ev PoBo. Clem. Adumbr. 
quosdam autem salvate de igne rapientes, quibusdam pene HET 
in témore, representing ods 5& adfere éx mupds apmadfovtes, ods Sé 


i J yin Wi tis ut semet 
1 The paraphrase continues, id est ut eos qui in ignem cadunt docea, 
Upsos jebevent. (It would seem that this clause has got misplaced and should be 
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érxeaite ev fd8o. Clem. -Strom. vi. 773, Kab ods “wey éx TTrUpOs 
dpmatete, Siaxpivopévous dé €deeiTe, implying that he was ac- 
quainted with two different recensions. With these ee 
compare the texts of B, followed by WH. and B. Weiss, Kat Gis 
wey édeaite Svaxpwwopévous cwfete €x mupos apiravoytes, ods dé 
éredre év Hohe, of C, cal ods pev éréyxere Staxpwvomévous, ods dé 
catete éx Tupds dprdtovtes év Pow, and of KLP, Kat ods pev 
érecire Scaxpwdpuevot, ods 88 ev PdBw oa@tere ee wupos apma- 
SovTes. 

St. Jude’s predilection for triplets, as seen in vv. 2, 4, 8, in the 
examples of judgment in vv. 5-7, and of sin in v. 11, is prima 
facie favourable to the triple division in this passage. Supposing 
we take A and & to represent the original, consisting of three 
members, a bc, we find B complete in a and ¢, but confused as to 
b, As it stands, it gives an impossible reading; since it requires 
ods pév to be taken as the relative, introducing the subordinate 
verb éXedre, depending on the principal verb o@fere ; while ods 
Sé, on the other hand, must be taken as demonstrative. WH 
suggest that éXeare has crept in from below. Omitting this, we 
get the sense, ‘Some who doubt save, snatching them from fire ; 
others compassionate in fear.’ It seems an easier explanation to 
suppose that €\e@re was written in error for éAéyyere, and obs 
omitted in error after é:axpivopévous. The latter phenomenon is 
exemplified in the readings of Syr?. and Clem. Str. 773. The 
texts of C and KLP are complete in a and 6, but insert a phrase 
from ¢in 6, The most natural explanation here seems to be that 
the duplication of éXea@te in a@ and ¢ (as in &) caused the 
omission of the second éAedre, and therefore of the second ods 8é. 
The reading dcaxpwomevos in KLP was a natural assimilation to 
the following nominative dpwafovres, and seemed, to those who 
were not aware of the difference in the meaning of the active and 
middle of dvaxpivw, to supply a very appropriate thought, viz. 
that discrimination must be used; treatment should differ in 
different cases, 

The real difficulty however of the triple division is to arrive at 
a clear demarcation between the classes alluded to, ‘The triple 


division,’ says Hort (App. p. 107), ‘ gives no satisfactory sense’; 


inserted after rapientes.) Odientes, inquit, eam, quae carnalis est, maculatam 


tunicam ; animae videlicet tunica macula (read maculata) est spiritus concupis- 
centirs pollutus carnalibus. 
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_and it certainly has been very diversely interpreted, some holding 

with Kiihl that the first case is the worst and the last the most 
hopeful: ‘Die dritte Klasse... durch helfendes Erbarmen wieder 
hergestellt werden kénnen, mit denen es also nicht so schlimm 
steht, wie mit denen, welchen gegeniiber nur éd¢yyew zu iiben 
ist, aber auch nicht so schlimm, wie mit denen, die nur durch 
rasche, zugreifende That zu retten sind’; while the majority take 
Reiche’s view of a climax: ‘a dubitantibus minusque depravatis 
...ad insanabiles, quibus opem ferre pro tempore ab ipsorum 
contumacia prohibemur.’ My own view is that Jude does not 
~ here touch on the case of the heretical leaders, of whom. he has 
spoken with such severity before. In their present mood they are 
not subjects of éXeos, any more than the Pharisees condemned by 
our Lord, as long as they persisted in their hostility to the truth. 
The admonition here given by St. Jude seems to be the same as 
that contained in the final verses of the Epistle written by his 
brother long before: éav tus ev Uuiv wAaINOR amo THs adnOelas 
Kal émiatpéwry Tis avTOV, yweoKeTE OTL O emLaTpéas duapTwrov 
éx Tas 0600 adTod cHace Wuynv éx Oavdrov. The first class 
with which the believers are called upon to deal is that of doubters, 
dvaxpivomevot, men still halting between two opinions (cf. James 
1°), or perhaps we should understand it of disputers, as in 
Jude 9. These they are to reprove and convince (cf. John 16%°, 
énéyé&es treplt aduaptias 6Tv ov mictevovowy eis éué). Then follow 
two classes undistinguished by any special characteristic, whose 
condition we can only conjecture from the course of action to be 
pursued respecting them. ‘The second class is evidently in more 
imminent danger than the one we have already considered, since 
they are to be saved by immediate energetic action, snatching 
them from the fire; the third seems to be beyond human help, 
since the duty of the believers is limited to trembling compassion, 
expressing itself no doubt in prayer, but apparently shrinking 
from personal communication with the terrible infection of evil. 
We may compare with this St. Paul’s judgment as to the case of 
incest in the Church of Corinth (1 Cor. 5°), and the story told 
about Cerinthus and St. John. 


2 Pi. 1. Suwedy NAKLP syrr ‘al. longe plu. Ti Treg WH.”, 
Spitta, Weiss, Kiihl, von Soden, Zahn, Spor Bvg sah boh WH. It 
is far more easy to suppose that }éwar was a correction of Supedy 
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than the reverse, as Suuedv is only used of Peter in one other 
passage of the New Testament, viz., Acts xv. 14, where the MSS. 
all agree, but the Vulg. and several other versions read Sipov. I 
cannot think the record of B so good in this epistle as to justify 
us in following it against the weight of the other MSS. as well as 
against internal probability. 

i. 2. tod Oe0d Kal ’Inood tod Kupiov nudv MSS. generally Ti 
Treg WH., Om. 10d Ocod Kat Inood P. vulg. Minuse. 69, 137, 163, 
Spitta, Zahn, Nestle. There is much to be said for the omission : 
see n. on the passage. 

[i. 3. syrP represents s mavta tis Oelas Suvdpews avtod 
SeSwpynuévov ‘in as much as He has given all things of divine 
power, syr® ds .. . dedwpnuévos; both connect wv. 3, 4 closely 
with v. 2, not with». 5, G.] 

idia dd&n N% ACP 138 vg sah boh syrr Ti Treg WH”, v. Soden, 
Weiss, Spitta, Kiihl, Keil+, 60a d0&)5 BKL 31 ‘al. longe plu. WH. 
The recurrence of dua in the sentence rdavta piv tis Oeias 


Suvdpews avtod Ta pds anv .. . Sedwpnuévns Sea THs eriyvo- 
cews TOD KarécavTos nuds Sta SdEns Kal apeTAs: St’ ov Ta 
péyloTa .. . emayyéhpata dedapytat, va Sta TovTaY yévnobe 


Oeias Kotvwvot pvaews, makes it more likely that va should have 
been written by mistake for ‘é/@ than the reverse; 60&y would 
then be corrected to d0&)5. Again d:a d0€ns is too vague to 
convey a meaning; while (dvos is a favourite word with 2 Peter 
and id/¢ d0&y gives an excellent sense, ‘ He called us, drew us by 
His own divine perfection’: cf. ‘we love Him, because He first 
loved us.’ 

i 4. 6? @y Ta Tima Kal péytota Hiv B syr® spec (bis) WH. 
Weiss, 50 @y Ta Tima huiy cal péyiota SN KL+Ti, 8? dv ra 
péyiota Kai tia jpiv ACP 13. 31. 68 syr? Treg (sed A 68 syr? 
ipiv pro nuiv4), As regards the order of the epithets, NBKL 
agree in placing the positive first, thus avoiding the very un- 
natural anti-climax. It is true that examples of the anti-climax 
may be found in other writers, but only when the epithets are not 
in part materia, as in Xen. Cyrop. ii. 4. 29 Suvatwrdtwv Kab 
mpoOvuwv, where the two characteristics do not necessarily vary 
together. The position of the dative in B seems to be the true 
one; that in N is explained by the desire to bring it under the 
influence of tiwa. The order in A seems to have originated in 


? Syr® has quiv but, as usual, gives the reading of syr? in marg. 
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the accidental or intentional omission of tia xad and its wrong 
insertion from the margin. A appears to be right in reading byiv, 
as we can hardly understand the following yévyoOe without it. 
Confusion between nuets and vets is very common, and the 
change here is explained by the preceding »uds in v. 8. Spitta, 
reading Tiwa nuiv, inserts vuiv after érayyéduara. 

i, 12. wedArjoo N ABCP vg Ti Treg WH, ové dpuerjow KL 
syrr, ov edAAnow tol Cass, wernow Field (Otium Norv. ii. p. 151). 
The insertion of the negative is an attempt to get over the 
awkwardness of peddjow, ‘I shall be about to,’ the only other 
example of which in the N.T. is Mt. 24° perdrnoere dover 
modémous, where the tense seems to point to an event which will 
be imminent at a time still in the future. This is not the case 
here. Other instances of the confusion between wérw and “wéd\r(.@ 
are John 12°, 1 P. 5’, Mt. 2216 where many MSS. have the incor- 
rect wédAw. Field quotes Suidas werrjow: crotdacw, hpovticw. 
Hesychius and Photius wrongly ascribe this force to perrAjoo, 
perhaps from a recollection of the received reading of this passage. 
Schleusner’s note on Photius is (Cur. Nov. p. 227) ‘ pro wedrAnow 
necessario reponendum est pweryjow. Other instances of the 
personal construction, wéAw for wérev jwou,! are found in Kur. 
Here. F. 772 Oe0t tav adixwv pédXovet Kat TOV oclov érratew, Plut. 
Vit. 395. 

év TH Tapovon adnOeiq. For the difficult apovcn, read by all 
the authorities, Spitta suggests vapadoGelon, as in ii. 21 ex Ths 
mapadobeians avtois aylas évtodfs, and Jude 3 7H arak rapa- 
S00clon ticte. 

i. 17. hovis éveyOelons avt@ toldade v0 Tis MeyadorpeTovs 
56£ns. So all the authorities, except syrr, which give azo, and vg 
which has delapsa a (in Sabatier’s Old Latin del. de). It is diffi- 
cult however to see the force of 7rd, ‘a voice brought by the 
excellent glory. We have an example of the proper use of 
dépopar vd just below in v. 21, bd mvedpatos aryiov pepopevor 
éiddnoav. Surely the excellent glory is the sowrce, not the vehicle 
of the voice I think we should read aro with syrr. In like 
manner 076 has been substituted for ad in most MSS. of Lk. 8” 
and Acts 15+. 

i, 19, adyunpd] CxunpS A 26 al. There isthe same peculiarity 


1 Suidas explains peAw by ev emipmercia eiul. 
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in the dearardorovs of B in ii. 14, on which see mote. “Petraana 
it originated in faulty pronunciation. 

i. 21. dd Oeob BP syr®+WH Ti, did Oedjparos Geod boh, 
cytor cod NS KL syr?+Treg, &ytos Tod Oeod A, Gytoe sah, aycoe 
dad Oeob al. Evidently &ysov is a correction, which had the 
advantage of giving greater prominence to the idea of holiness. 

ii. 4. cipois & Ti (cecpots ABC Treg), cerpats KLP vg syrr 
boh+. Sah translates freely, ‘For God spared not the angels 
when they sinned, but cast them down to the abyss in darknesses 
infinite, he gave them to be kept for the judgment being punished,’ 
which seems to represent d8t0cc@ év areipous (Gf. J. 6 aidious) 
topos Taptapdcas mapéd@xev cis Kploww Kodalopévovs Typetv. 
If cevpais were the reading of the archetype, we can hardly 
conceive its being changed to oupois, since the former is the 
commoner word and is also supported by decuois in Jude 6. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to see why the author should prefer 
to write ozpots. Why should he not have used a Septuagint 
equivalent, a@Buvacos, AdKKos, BoOvvos etc., unless indeed the 
former was the word employed in Enoch? See further in the 
explanatory note. 

Copov BCKLPS Ti Treg WH Weiss, Sodocs NA Spitta, Kiihl. 
The latter reading may have arisen from a marginal -os intended 
to correct cevpais, but wrongly applied to Godov. Spitta would 
read foots contracted from fodéors, but the word itself is very 
rare, and there is no proof that it was ever contracted. 

Typougzevous BCKLP syr?+Ti Treg WH, xoralopuévous tnpeiv 
& A latt syr? boh sah Spitta (who rejects the usual explanation that 
this is an emendation from ver. 9 on the ground that the influence 
would rather have been the other way; ver. 9 would have been 
altered to agree with ver. 4, but there is no trace of this). On the 
other hand, there are many examples of recurrent phrase in 2 Pet., 
e.g. Sveyetpev év brouvjce in i, 13 and ili. 1; todTo rpatopy 
YloveKovTes in 1. 20, ii. 3; eEaxorovéo in i. 16, ii. 2, 15; p0opa, 
i. 12 bis; picOov aédiedas, ii. 18, 15; Seredfo, ii. 14, 18; 
ovpavot - +. Waperevoortar otoryela dé Kavootpeva AvOseee 
in ili. 10, and oupavol .. . AvOicovTat Kat oToLYEla Kavoovpeva 
THKeTat iN ih. 12. Moreover, the reading of 8 A is more in harmony 
with the description in Enoch x. 4, 12, Ixxxviii. 2, where final 
punishment 1s preceded by preparatory punishment. 

N. 6, Katactpopf Karéxpwweyv SN AC?KL vg syrr (€v Kar. 
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where év merely marks the dative)+Treg Ti Spitta Weiss v. 
Soden, xaréxpwvev BC WH, xaréotpewev P. It seems more 
likely that xataotpod4# should have been accidentally omitted 
than inserted. It was a natural word for the author to use, as 
Kataotpépw and Kxatactpody are used of the destruction of 
Sodom in Genesis xix. 25, 29, Deuteronomy xxix. 23, Isaiah xiii. 
19, Jeremiah xxvii. 40, Amos iv. 11. For constr: cf. Mark x. 33, 
KaTaxpiwovoly avtov Gavdtw, Matthew xx. 18 (where B omits 
Oavate), Martyr. Andr. prius 13 avSpa pnsev adcanoavta Katé- 
Kpwev otavp®, Diod. xiv. 4 Tovs movnpotdrtous Katedixalov Bavaro, 
Ael. V.H. xii. 49 rateyvdc0n Oavato. 

aoeBéow BP syr® (exemplum eorum quae impiis futura sunt 
ponens) syr? (exemplum impiis futurorum ponens, al. exemplum 
implus futuris ponens) WH, toils aoeBéotv sah boh, dceBety & 
ACKL vg Treg Ti. The infinitive doeBety is naturally suggested 
by perdAovtwy, but does not give so good a sense as the dat. 
aceBéow. As a rule, odevypa takes a genitive of the thing 
and dat. of the person, as in Sir. 44. 16 "Evey bdderyua wetavolas 
tats yeveais; 2 Mace. vi. 31 Tois véows barddecypa yevvarotntos 
katanitov; 3 Mace. ii. 5 rapdderypa tols ériyvomévots Kata- 
atynoas. So here it makes much better sense to say ‘an example 
(or warning) to ungodly persons of things in store for them’ 
[cf. Heb. xi. 20 rept wedrdAovTwy edvroynoer, and v.l. in Heb. ix. 11 
Tov pedrovTov ayabav, Col. 2" & éotw cKid TOV pEANOVTOD, 
Petri Apoc. (ap. Clem. Al. Str. vi. § 48) drroatéXous SyrodvTas 
Ta pédXovta] than to say ‘an example of persons about to do 
wrong, which would be better expressed by the simple wapadevypa 
aceBelas. 

ii, 8. 6 Sdkavos N ACKLP syrr Treg Ti, om. o B WH. The 
latter reading gives an easier construction for the datives 
Bréupate cal axop, ‘righteous in look and in hearing,’ ze. he 
discouraged sin by the expression of his countenance and by 
refusing to listen to evil. Reading 6 dékavos, we should have to 
govern Preupate by puxny dixatav éBacavitev, and to give an 
unprecedented force to BAéuparu, ‘ the righteous man tortured his 
righteous soul in seeing and hearing because of their lawless 
deeds’ (cf. Field, Ot. Norv. p. 241). Vg (not noticed in Ti) seems 
to agree with B, ‘aspectu enim et auditu justus erat habitans 
apud eos qui de die in diem animam justam iniquis operibus 


cruciabant,’ 
On 
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ii. 11. od épovow Kar’ adtav mapas Kupl@ Shao onHoy Kplow 
N BCKLP syrr Ti, om. rapa xupio A vg+, mapa Kupiov MIUNUSC. 
et, verss. al. Spitta, [rapa xupio] Treg WH. Here ad’rav refers 
to dofas (=T@ diaBory), and mapa xupio refers to ada eimrev 
emutiyunoas cou xvpsos in Jude 9. It is implied that reverence for 
God was the motive which restrained the angel from presumptu- 
ous judgment. It is impossible toimagine such a phrase foisted 
in by a scribe, and its difficulty accounts for its disappearance 
from A, whereas it is quite in accordance with 2 Peter’s remote 
and abstract way of alluding to what he had before him in Jude. 
I see no meaning in Spitta’s apa xupiov. If it is ‘from the 
Lord,’ how can it be a BAdadypos Kpiots ? 

it. 13. dSccovpevor % BP syr? arm-+ WH, xopmsovpevos 8° ACKL 
vg sah boh syr® (ementes)+Ti Treg. The future xopsovpevor is 
out of place here, where we want a present (or even a past) 
participle synchronizing with the verb ¢@apycovras, and can only 
be regarded as an emendation of the misunderstood déccovpevor, 
which may be translated ‘defrauded of the hire of fraud, like 
Balaam, to whom Balak addressed the words, ‘God hath kept thee 
from honour’ (Num. xxiv. 11), and who was eventually killed in 
his attempt to seduce Israel. So here the false teachers will be 
destroyed before they obtain the honour and popularity which 
they seek. 

Hdoviy yyovmevoe all MSS. and edd. I have endeavoured to 
explain this reading in the note. But I am inclined to think 
that 7d0v7v, which may have been a marginal gloss on tpudijy, 
has taken the place of a half-obliterated dydmnv. Cf. Clem. Al. 
Str. 11. 10 od yap aydarnv elrouw av thy cvvérevolv adtov, and 
just below pe? juépav dn (= 2 P. év judpa) rap’ dv av éOern}- 
THoL YUVALKOY aTraLTety THY TOD Kaproxpateiov vomwou vraxKonp. 
So Paed, ii. 4 (p. 165) tHv ayarny thy jytacmévny .. . kabvBpl- 
fovres, tb. Tas TovavTas EaTidoeELs 6 KUpLOS aydrras Ov KEéKANKeE?D, 
wb. §'7 ayarn péev obv Seirvov ode éativ, 4 88 éExtiacts arydans 
nptjoOw, and other passages quoted in my App. C on Strom. vii. 
If a@yarnv had thus been lost, it was natural to change dmdtais 
into ayaraus, but the quotations from Hermas in my note here 
show that tpud7 and amdtav were often connected. 

év tats amatats aitov S AIC!KLP syr"+WH, for dadrais 
A’BC? vg syr? (and mg of syr") Treg Zahn Nestle Lightfoot (on 
Ign. Smyrn.), WH mg. read aydmais. The gen. adrdy is in favour 
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of drdrais. It is in consequence of their wiles that they are of 
admitted to your love feasts. We have here one of the curious 
instances of a change of meaning with very slight variation 
of sound in passing from Jude to 2 Peter. So odo and 
omtNades in the same verse. The reading of B is probably a 
correction from Jude 12. 

i. 14. axataratcrovs NCKLP 13 31 Ti Treg, dxarta- 
mactovs AB WH. The latter form is unknown in Greek. It is 
supposed to be derived from a Laconian form mdf, see under 
~ aprafovrat in Herwerden, Lex. Gr. Suppletorium, where, after 
quoting from Hesych. au7.=davaravovta, he continues: ‘fuit 
ergo verbum Laconicum rdtev=mavew.’ It seems very unlikely 
that such a word should have found its way into the archetype of 
2 Peter. As suggested above (1.19) on the form ayunpa, the read- 
ing may have originated in a faulty pronunciation on the part of the 
reader, or the v may have been accidentally omitted at the end of 
the line, as in B, where one line ends with va- and the next line 
begins with -ctouvs. So in v. 21 below, B has lost the last syllable 
of éryara at the end of aline. Blass, Gr. 7. Gr., p. 44, gives 
examples of forms in which the v has been lost, such as ézdynp, 
Herm. V7s, i. 33, évavatranceras Luke x. 6, and éxanv from xaio. 
Cf. New Sayings of Jesus, 1 Bacinevoas avarranocetat. Schaefer 
in the Index to Bast’s Comment, Palaeogr. (s. av et a confusa) 
refers to the reading ripacxkov for mipavoxov in Hom. Od. 12. 
165 with Porson’s note, and Dr. F. G. Kenyon writes to me that 
éatovd and taro are not unfrequently found in papyri and inscrip- 
tions for éavtod and ravto. He also mentions that "Ayovartos 
often stands for Avyovotos in papyri, that two examples of raw 
for 7ravw occur in the C.1.G., viz., 5984 A 3 avatradpevos and 6595, 
4, avarrderat, and refers to a paragraph on the subject in Cronert’s 
Memoria Herculanensis, p. 126.1 Hort in his Notes on Orthography 
(Appendix, p. 170) mentions the form dvarauds = avaravots in a 
glossary quoted by Ducange. His own view however is that 
‘the better sense “insatiable” is provided by an altogether 
different verb mdcacOat (from tmartéowa). After pointing out 
that in Homer it means no more than “ to taste,” Athenaeus adds in 
contrast (i, 43, p. 24 A) of 8 vedrepor Kai emt rod rAnpodjvar 
TiWéact TO Tdcacba ...’Axatdmactos is exactly similar to 
dractos, dractia, dmacti. There is no evidence however that 


1 See J. H. Moulton Gr. of N.T. Greek, Prolegomena, p. 47. 
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these words bear the suggested sense. In all the recorded 
examples dzracros and its cognates have the sense of ‘fasting.’ 

i, 15. xcatarelrovres N AB Ti WH, xatadsrovtes BICKLP 
syrr + Treg WH™. If we assume that the reference is to a fact 
anterior to the action of the verb éwAavyj@ncav, the aor. would 
seem to be needed here; but there is no reason why the facts 
should not be regarded as contemporaneous: or rather we might 
say that we have here one fact described under two names: 
leaving the right path is equivalent to going in the wrong path. 
For the confusion between es and « see my note on ide James 
iii. 8 and Hort’s Introduction, p. 306: ‘B shows a remarkable 
inclination to change s into e, of which we have the following 
instances in this epistle, i. 1 scoreuov, 17 Tecunv, 20 and ili. 3 
yevwokovtes, 21 yeuverat, ili. 1 ecAccpewny, 8 yerdsa bis, 

Booop S°ACKLP boh syr® Ti Treg, Bewp B syr? sah WH 
Weiss, Bewopoop & (arising from a confusion between Bocop and 
the marginal ‘correction ewp). Prof. Swete informs me, on the 
authority of Mr. Norman M°Lean, who is engaged on the forth- 
coming critical edition of the LXX, that while the name of 
Balaam’s father occurs in seven passages of the Pentateuch, there 
is no support for the reading Bosor, ‘either in our thirty cursives 
or in the Armenian, Ethiopic, Latin, or Syriac versions,’ Prof. 
Driver considers that it is simply due to textual corruption, (see 
Hastings’ D. of B. i. p. 447, and Zahn’s Hinl. in d. N.T. ii. p. 110). 
The support of the ordinary name by B against the other MSS. 
may be compared with its support of Séuov against Yupeoy in 
i.1. It seems to me far more probable that an original Booop 
should have been changed to Béwp than the reverse. 

Os pucbov adixlas nyarnoev ACKLP N° syrr WH Ti Treg, 
pucbov adielas jyadrnoav B arm Treg™ WH™, The objection to 
the latter reading is that in the next clause (€reyEw &oxer) we 
have to revert to the subject Balaam. Possibly an accidental 
omission of és may account for B’s reading. 

i. 18. odAdyws AB &° vg syrr (‘ propemodum’ White, ‘ paululum’ 
Poe., Gwynn is doubtful), sah boh render ‘slightly’ Treg Ti WH, 
ovtws N CKLP, drdyov minuse. al. The reading évtaws (translated 
‘who were clean escaped’ in A.V.) seems to involve a self-contra- 
diction after Seheafouow. In the MSS. it is hardly distinguish- 
able from the rare adverb édtyos. Like dvtas, the reading édéyor, 
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‘for a short time, would seem to require the aor. daoguydvtas 
read by KLP. 

ii. 6. 6¢ @y Oo TOTE Kdcpos date KaTaKdUCEls GrwXETO. 
Commentators explain 6: ov as referring to the é& tSatos Kal bv’ 
vSaros of the preceding verse, ‘that there were heavens from of 
old, and an earth compacted out of water and through water by 
the word of God.’ It is very harsh to make two different waters 
out of two different uses or actions of water, and it is still harsher 
to repeat #SaTs in the same clause, ‘through which (waters) the 
then world was destroyed by water. Remembering that one of 
the commonest sources of MS. corruption is the confusion between 
long and short vowels, I think we should read &’ év with minusc. 
31,1 which would refer to the immediately preceding 76 Tod @cob 
oye, and give a much clearer expression to the argument. The 
world was first created out of water by the Word of God: owing 
to that same Word it was destroyed by water, and will one day be 
destroyed by fire. 

il. 7. t®@ adt@ ABP vg sah boh + WH Ti, 7@ atdrod & CKL 
syrr Treg Weiss. The former is the far more ‘effective reading, 
emphasizing the identity of the creative and the destructive Word. 
If a genitive were wanted, it would have been more natural to 
repeat @eood. 

ui. 9. d&’ & A 5. 13. 69 + vg Aug. spec. sah syrr aeth, eis 
BCKLP arm boh Oecum., jas KL boh Theoph. Oec., judas 8 ABCP 
sah syrr arm aeth vg spec +. 60’ duds Treg™, e’s twas Treg WH 
Weiss, els a5 KL. Iam inclined to think that v’ 7uds is right, 
though the weight of evidence is the other way. It is a wider and 
deeper truth which is expressed by saying that God delays his 
coming for owr sakes in order that none may be lost, than by saying 
that God is long-suffering toward you, the particular church 
addressed.2 The frequent interchange of dwets and jets in MSS. 
is generally recognized, ¢f. Winer, p. 330 n. So in v, 11 below I 
am inclined to think that #mds (read by &) must have been what 
the author wrote and not the tuds of ACKL omitted by B. 

iii, 10. juépa xupiov BC Treg Ti WH, % mpépa &. NAKLP 
Weiss. The phrase 7uépa xvpiov is found without the article in 


1 [ learn from Nestle’s Introduction to Textual Criticism that Schmiedel in his 
revision of Winer’s Gr. § 19, is also in favour of this reading. 
- 2 Of. however 1 Pet. 12°f. pavepw0évros én’ éoxdtov ray xXpdvev BC buts, Tos BV 
adtod morovs eis @edy, Which Hort explains of the Gentiles generally. 
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1 Thess. v. 2. Where 7 %épa occurs, as in 2 Th. ii. 2, cupdov also 
generally takes the article; cf. below v, 12. 

ili, 10. of odpavod ABC Treg WH Weiss, ovpavoi NS KL Ayre 
add. pév 813. The anarthrous oroyeta and yj which follow are 
in favour of the omission of the article. In v, 7 the article is 
required by the following vo». . 

etpeOnoerar S BKP syr?, ody ebpeOjoetar sah, kataxanoetar- 
AL boh syr® Ti, cavO:joeras vel xataxavOjcovtas al., apavicOn- 
covtar CO, om. Kat yh—etpeOnoetas vg, om. evpeOnoeTat spec, 
Weiss reads evpeOnoeras with a question, ev pujceras corr. putat 
H (8.2. p. 103). The phrase ody evploxeras is used to denote 
disappearance in Ps, xxxvil. 36 ody ebpéOn 0 Toros avtod, Job xx. 
8 domep évitrvioy éxtretacbev ov fur) evpeOH, Dan. xi, 19 weceitas 
Kal ody etpeOjoetat, Heb. xi. 5, Apoc. xviii. 21. I do not think 
we can give this force to the simple question, as Weiss. It is 
plain that the reading of C is merely a conjectural emendation by 
a scribe who could make nothing of edpeOjceras: so probably in 
the case of cataxajoerat and the other readings. The required 
sense would be given by catapujceras or Stapuncerar, but not, I 
think, by the simple purjcerat, Buttman’s suggestion, & év ava 
épya evpeOnceras, does not seem to me very felicitous. Dr. Chase 
thinks that dvapujcetas receives some support from Enoch i. 6, 
and also that it is nearer to etspeOjoerar than catapunoerat. He 
suggests however that possibly ta@joetar or éEtaOjoetar may be 
the true reading, in accordance with the words addressed to 
Gabriel in Enoch x. 7, tacov thy yhv iv npdvicay ot &ypryyopot, 
and in anticipation of xawwnv yfv in ver. 13 below (the three 
clauses in vv. 120, 13, answering to the three clauses in v. 10); 
but he allows that ‘ ver. 11 seems to require some verb implying 
destruction at the end of ver. 10.’ Could this be dpOjceras? 
There is much to be said for wrupwOjceTar suggested by Dr. 
Abbott and also by Vansittart in J. of Philol. vol. iii. p. 358. The 
latter thinks the variants may be explained by the supposition 
that the archetype had become illegible in places, that the 
first and fourth letters had disappeared before the first scribe 
conjectured [e]up[e]Ojcera, and that the letters vp had also 
disappeared before the second scribe conjectured [adavic]Ojcerar, 
while @ also had disappeared when the third scribe conjectured 
[kataxa|noerat. 

iil. 11. todtav ody NAKL syr? Ti Treg, tovtwv ottws B 
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syt" (mg. odv) WH Weiss, todtwy 88 oftws OP. There seems 
no special reason for oftws. It is the general fact, not the parti- 
cular manner of destruction, which has to be insisted on. The 
reading of C is merely an emendation. Dr. F. G. Kenyon writes 
that the abbreviations of obrws and ody are scarcely distinguish- 
able, the former appearing as 6 in the London medical papyrus, 
as 6 in the Berlin Didymus papyrus, while ody=6 in the Aristotle 
papyrus, and in the Berlin Didymus. 

ll. 16 wacats tats NKLP Ti, om. tats ABC Treg WH Weiss. 
‘In all letters’ seems to me too indefinite: tazs would be easily 
lost after rdacats. 


As a rough test of the character of B in these epistles, I give 
below the readings in which it differs from all or most of the other 
uncial MSS. I have put (a) before the readings which seemed to 
me right, (@) before those which seemed wrong, (?) where I was 
doubtful. 


Readings of B which are unsupported by other uncial MSS. : 


JUDE. 

4 (a) wmapeoedinoav. 5 (8) twas dtra& raya (instead of duds 
mavta). 9 (8) dre Miyayr... Tore. 13 (8) wravytes ols 
fohos ckotous. 14 (a) émpopytevcev. 23 (8) om. Ist ods 8é. 

2 PETER. 


i. 1 (8) Sivov. i. 4 (a) tha Kab péyrota july. 1.17 (2) 6 vids 
Lov 6 ayamrynTos fou OUTOs eoTLV. 1.8 (a) axon SiKatos. ii. 15 (8) 
Béwp picbov adixias pydmnoav. i. 16 (8) av@pemots. i. 18 (8) 
pataoTns B’, watraorntys B®. ii. 20 (B) éoxa. ii. 5 (8) cuve- 
otéons. ili. 11 (8) TodTwy ovTws, ib. om. buds. Possibly the 
pronoun was omitted in the archetype and differently supplied 
by & and the other MSS. 


Readings of B supported by one other uncial MS. : 


JUDE. 
5 (2) "Incots BC. 18 (2) é’ éoxdrov xpovov BC. 21 (8) 
jc@pmev BC. 
an : 2 PETER. 
i. 18 (2) 76 dry dper BC. i. 21 (a) dard Oeod BP. ii. 6 (8) om. 
xatactpoph BC. ii. 13 (8) aydras BA® ii. 14 (8) dxatara- 
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atovs BA. ii. 15 (8) om. 65 BN. ii. 19 (2) rovT@ BX (omitting 
cal). ii. 20 (2) xvpdov (omitting jywav) BK. ii. 22 (?) Kudrccpov 
BC. iii. 10 (a) juépa (omitting 7) BC. 


Readings of B supported by two other uncial MSS. : 
2 PETER. 

i. 3 (B) Sea S0Ens nat aperjs BKL. ii. 4 (2?) cecpots BAC. 11, 12 
(a) adcxovpmevor BPS. 11.15 (?) katarelrovtes BAN. ii. 21 (a) 
Umoatpéyar BCP. 11. 22 (a) cupBéBnxev (omitting 5é) BAN. 
iil. 7 (a) 6 adTG BAP. i. 9 (8) eis twas BCP. ui. 10 (8) of 
ovpavol BAC. (?) evpeOjoerat BKP. iii. 16 (8) raoars (omitting 
tais) BAC. 
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THe text given below is founded generally upon that of WH. 
Where I have departed from this, I have given my reasons for so 
doing either in the Introduction on the Text or in the Critical Notes. 
The latter are drawn principally from the last editions of Tregelles 
and Tischendorf and also from personal inspections of the facsimiles of 
codd. B and &, as well as from information received from Prof. 
Gwynn and the Rev. G. Horner in reference to the Syriac and 
Egyptian versions, of which I have said something in the Introduction 
on the Text. 


Both Epistles are contained in the uncials XABCKLP. They are 
omitted in the Peshitto, but included in the later Syriac versions, the 
Philoxenian and Harkleian, here distinguished as syr? and syr*. In 
citing the Egyptian versions I shave used the notation Boh., now 
commonly employed, instead of the less distinctive Copt., employed by 
Tischendorf. The only other point which it may be well to mention is 
that, as in the Epistle of James, the symbol + is appended in the 
Critical Notes to signify that the reading in question is found in other 
authorities besides those previously mentioned. 


The marginal references denote various degrees of resemblance 
_ in the two Epistles, including not merely the recurrence of the same 
word in parallel passages, but also the occurrence of cognate or 
equivalent expressions. 


It may be well to mention that in the following passages I have 
_ supported in the notes a different reading from that given in the text : 
Jude v. 1 rots @cO. . . Kal &v “Inood, 2 Pet. 1% om. 10d @e0d Kat “Inooi, 
13 om. airot, 1* iptv, 19 déuaprnpatwv, 1 pedyow, 1! ad, 2* cerpats, 
ib. kodalopévous Typetv, 3° bv dv, 3° Has, 3! ryEerar. 


IOYAA EIMSTOAH 


. 1 “lovdas *Inaoot Xptatov SodbrAos, adeagos dé 
1 "TaxwBov, trois €v O€@ TaTpt nyamnpevors Kal ‘Inood 
3,10 Xpust@ Ternpnuevois KANTOTS* 2 Ereos vplv Kal 
47 elpyvyn Ka ayown TAHOVY OEin. 


* 


1. tots bep...nae ev Ingov conj. H (Sel. Read. p- 106). yyarnuevors AB SN, nyt- 
aogpevois KLP. 


i yesy 


TIETPOY EWISTOAH B 


1 Zupeov Derpos dOovr os Kat amroatodos “Inaouvs. 
Xptarov Tots inor¢mov npr Aaxovow TWIGTLY eVy. 


dikaroovvn Tov Ocov pay Kal coTrnpos ‘Incov;. 


Xprorov" 2 xXapes ULV Kat cipyyn arn OvyGeins. 
€v emLyvouet Tov Geov kat “Incov tov Kuplov 7 HOV, 
3 os Tavra nuiv ths Oeias Svvawews avrod Ta 


\ > / a 
mpos Conv kat evoeBerav SedSmpynmevns Sue THS Em J. 


, a , € lal > / / CN > a 
yvooews TOU KaAETAYTOS Nas ia OOENH Kal apeTy,4 
I e \ / \ me aces En t PST) 
Oc @y Ta Tima Kai weyoTa npiy ETAYVEAMATA 
, ov \ , 
dedapyrat, wa Ola TouT@V yevno be Oeias KOLV@vol 
puoeos, amopuyovres ™s ev TO KOoMO EV em Ovpla.s. 


poopas. 5 Kat avo TOUTO Se TTOVONY TATAVS. 
3 cal 
TOpeLOeveyKaVTES ETLXOPNYNTATE ev TH 7 (OT ELS. 


VOY THY apernys ev de 77 apeTy ™y yVOoW, 6 ev 
de 7 yore TH EY KPATELULY, ev Oe ™ eykparelg 
THY UTOMOvAY, ev O€ 7H viromovn THV evoeBewur, 
tne Oe ™ evo eBeig THY prradedpiav, ev be ™7 


pirader gig THY Ayan ve 8 TaUTo yop piv UTap~ J. 
XOvTa Kat TreovagovTa. OUK apyovs ovde AKAPTOVSS.1: 


kablornow eis THv Tov Kuplov npav “Incov Xpiorod 


1. Supewy NS AKLP syrr.+Treg. Ti, WH., tiwia naw Kar peyora & KL Ti. 
WH.™, Sov B vulg. sah. boh.+ WH. WH., weyiora cat riusa nu ACP syrP. 
els Siucatoourny SN. -rov Oeov] tT. xupiou®. (sed A syiP, vu) 13, 81+ Treg. tTys ev Tp 
~ 2. nnov, WH., nuwr. Treg. Ti. Koouw ev emOupia] THY EY TH KOTMy ETL- 
3. mavra BCKLP+Treg.WH., ta Oupiay S. pOopas. syrr. WH. Ti. Treg., 
mavra MA+Ti. 15ia doén car apetn N POopas, Weiss. 


ACP 13 vul+. spec. syrr. sah. boh. Ti. 5. wat avto tovt0 8 BCKLP, war avrot 
Treg. WH.™, d1a Soins kat aperns BKL de A vulg. +, Kas avto de Touro ® C 
Bile Wi. syrr., kat’ (pro kat) conj. Blass. 

4, ripia cot peytora nus B syr}, spec. 8. vrapxovta] mapovta A+. 


B 2 


4 IOYAA (3 


Oo 


SP "AyamrntTol, wacay omTovdnyv mTotLovr- 
opis PEevos ypapery vty Tepl THs KOLUnS NOY 
2p.311 TOTHNPLas avaykny EaXOY ypawar vuty Tapa- 
2p22 Karav erayoviterOu TH amaé mapadobceion Tots 


€ / / 
2P. 8. 2,2 P. : 
AE eg EIU TLOTEL 


pope nuwv]«. vuwy boh., om. nuoy KLP +, cwrnpias] add. kar Cwns ®. paar] 
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eTiyvoow. 9 @ yap po) Tmapeotiy TAUTQ, Tupros EOTLY 
Hvoragor, AjOnv AaBav Tov Kabapicmod Tav Taras. 
aUvTOU apapriay. 10 dco Hadrov, ade ppot, oTOVOacareE 
SeBatav UBoY TY KAN OLY Kat exAoYNY hea J. 
TaUTA yap movouvTes ov en Tralonre MOTE’ 
11 ovrws yap Aovoiws emixopnynOno erat vpiv y 


elaodos eis THY aiwviov Bacirelay Tod KUpiOU NMOv J. 


Kal OTN p os Tnoob Xpiorov. J. 2 


12 Aco HEAL TO ael vpas UTOMLMYNTKELY TEpt i. 

TOUTOY, Kaimep €idoTas kat eaTnpLynEvous 
3 , = 

Tapovoy aAnbeca. 13 Sixatov oY Tyoupat, ep ooo 

ell EV TOUT@ TO oKnvopart, Sveyeipew vpas ev vm o-3 


a) o Et, ie Oneeer: Taxln éoTw n amobeats Tov 

\ e , tas ? a 

oknv@mLaTos pov, KaOas Kal oO KUpLos nuav “Inaovs 
‘ Sie , . ; \ , 

Xpicros ednAwoev por. 15 omovdacw Se Kal eExac- 


TOTE ExXELY vas peETA TY epany €&odov my TOUT@V 
penny moveta Oa. 16 ov yap _ceropurpevors pevdors 5. 
eLaxohovOyoarres eyveopiorapey vply THY TOU Kuptov 
HOV "Incov Xpiorov Suvapuy Kal Tapovoiay, ONAN 
eTOMT AL yeundevres TNS exeivou peyaheloryros. 17 AaBov 
yap Tapa Oeov TAT pos Top kat Oo€ap, porns «. 
evexOeions auT@ Towa de v U0 7S. peyadom pemovs do 0 En 8 
‘O vids pov o ayamnros ov ouros €oTLY, es ov eyo 
evdoxnoa,—18 Kal Tavern TV pony npets nKOvo ape 
e€ oupavov evexOeiray ovr auT@ ¢ OVTES EV TO aig Opec’ 


a 


19 Kai eXopmev BeBasorepov TOV mpognteKor doyov, Qo. 


Kaos movetre mpooexovres os oxve paivovre ev. 


avy unpe TOTO, €ws ov npLepa duavyacn Kat pwoahopos 


ra T™ J.5 


9. anaptiwy BCLP+WH., apaptnua- 
tov 8 AK Ti. Treg. WH™, 

10. omovdacare] add. va bia Twy KaAwY 
vuwy epywy & A syrr. sah. boh. (sed om. 
vuoy ®)+. morerc Oat] morerc be A, roinode 
syrr. vulg. cf. WH. (App. p. 103). 

12, wedAaAnow & ABCP vulg. sah. boh. 
+, ov wedAnow tol. Cassiod., ove aweAnrw 
KL syrr.+, pmeAnow Field. aer vuas 
BCKL+, vywas ae A vulg., ae mepe 
TOUTWY UTOMLUVINTKELY ULAS X. 


12, 13 om. kormep—dieyerpery buas SN. 

13. vromynoe| Ty ur. AN. 

14, Kadws kato kuptos nuwy om. X. 

15. orovdacw] orovdalw X syrP., omov- 
dacare syrh, 

17. vio] amo syrr. 0 vios fou 0 ayam7- 
ros ov ovtos eotiy B WH.., ovtos eoti 0 
vios pov oayannros ACKL ® sah. (adding 
jou after ay.) Treg. Ti. 

18. tw ayiy oper BC+ WH. Treg., Te 
oper Te ayiy ACKLP 8+ Ti. 


4 


or 


6 IOYAA [4-9 


«aed 


U / SU 
fehl ee Tapercedunoay yap tives avd pom ot; ol 
1.9287 AAQGC T poyeypappevor Eis TOUTO TO Kplpa, ao €- 
\ 


2P.3.7,2P. BEL Sy TY TOU Qeou HOV XaplTa perariBevres Els 
1. 2,8. ie 
2P.2.2,7 acedyetay Kal TOV povov deamorny Kal KUpLOV 
5 . 
2P. 2.1 Mav ‘Tnoour Xpicrov dpvovmevot 5 ‘Y 1 0 


1.12 pvno ae de UMas Bovroua, eiOoTas pas TAU OL OTL 
.2.1  Kuptos amok Aaov EK yns Aiyurrov gocas TO Sevtepov 
las, [rods] pe) murTevoavras aTOXET EY, 6 ayyeous 
i Re Tous pe THpTavTas THY EaUTOV apxny aANa aoAt- 


2 P. 1,8, %, TOVTAS TO LOLov oiKnTnptoy els Kpiowv weyadrns 
16, 22, 3. 

eae ME Pas degpors aidios vmro Cogov TET y- 
10 

2P. 2.6 


pkey 7 ws Todopa Kat Topoppa Kal al 
Tept auras TONE LS, TOV Oporoy Tpomrov TouTous ex 


OB AM) Topvevoarat Kal ameAOovaat omiae Cee K O Si €TE- 
ee OS are detypa mUpos al@viouv Olen 
11 


UTEXOVTAL. 8 Opoias pevTOL Kal ovat EVUTTVLACO [EVOL 


2P. 2.2000 6 p Ko bev wlaivouvc.nr, KUPLOTNHTE Ss a 0 €- 


TOUGL)Y, do Eas de Bracgdnpovery. ‘O 6¢ 


2P.411 Mexana 0 apxayyeros, OTE TO sain Sto pi- 


vomevos dveA€yero Tepl TOU Mavetos TOLATOS, OUK 


2P.21NETOAMNO ED Kpiouv ETEVEYKELY Braohn- 


4, mapecedunoav BWH.,mapemedvoay (ort amat Ino. Aaov) sah. arm. Did. 
“NACKLP+Ti. Treg. Beomorny] add.  Cassiod., Aaov amat Clem., Aaov ABOL 
Qeov KLP syrr. +. 4h Treg. WH. 

5. uuas mavra % KL 31 syrr. Clem. 6. Copoy] add. ayiwy ayyedov specu- 
Theoph. Oecon.+, vuas amat mavta B, lum, Lue. cf. H. (S.R. p. 106), arypiov 
anat mavra AC?13 vulg.+Ti. Treg. WH., ayy. Clem. p- 280. add. ‘in Tartaro 
anat maytas H. (Sel. Read. p. 106). fg constrictos’ Orig. 

S AB syrh., add. 6 C?KL syr?. kuptos 8. kuptornra]l—rntas & Orig. 
NS CKL syr’., Incovs AB+, Oeos C? syrP. 9. 0 d¢ Mixana...ore ACKL &, ore 
Clem. amat Aaov & 68 tol. syrr. boh. Mux....tore B. xuptos] 6 Oeos &. 
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avareiry €v Tals Kapovaus vuov 20 rovro TPOTOV 
yiwdaKovres OTL Taca Tpopnreta ypagns idias em- 
AVTEws ov yiverar’ 21 od yap Oednpare avOporov 


mVEXOy mpodnreta TOTE, ara UTO TVEVMATOSs.: 


aylouv pepopevor EAGAN ay amo OQeov avOpomot. 


II 


1 ‘Eyevovro dé Kat pevdorpopyrae ev TO AAD, OS3.: 


kal ev vy evovrat pevdodidarxanor, oirwves TOpero-s 
a c€ ovaoer aipecers 0. OMAN € ias, Kat Tov dyoparayra 
avrous 0) €O 7 OTNY APVOVMEVOL, EMAyOVTES EavTOIS - 


TaXwy aroderav’ 2 Kal moddol e&akoAovbr govowy J. 
avTav Tacs aoedyelacs, bd: ovs » 0008 THs. 
adnbeias Braognpydy oerar' 3 Kal ev meovecia J. 
Thao rots Aoyous veas euTopevoovTat’ ois TO K Pp iad. 
EKTAAGL OK apyet, Kal 7 am @eva avray ov J. 
vuorage. 4 ¢€ yap 0 Ocos ay Y EXoV apapry-s. 
wavroy oUK epeioaro, ada cetpots Coo vTap 4. 
Taporas TrapedaKer es Kpltouv TI POVMEVOUS, 3. 


5 Kal apxaiov KOT pLOV ovK edelraro, adda oydoov Noe 


dikaicavvns Knpuka epvra é. EV, KaTaKAVO MOV Koo pe J. 
aceBov émakas’ 6 Kal TOAELS Todopov Kas. 


Topoppas reppooas Kkaraatpopy KaTEKpLVEY, UT O- 


Oelypa pedNovrov a oe B Eau TeDetKos, 7 Kal OLKQLOY J. 


Aor KaTamOvOUpEvor Umro THS TOV abeopav é ev acer ye ia 
\ 

avacrrpopns epuoaro, yap Kal akon 

Olkatos EVKATOLKOY év avrois nmepav €& nHEpas poxiy 


Ouxaiay avoj.ots Epyots €Bacavicev,—9 oidev Kupuos 3. 


20. mpopnrera ypadns] ypapn mpopn- Copov] Copors AN. Tnpovpevous] aa 
tetas syrtP, emtAvoews] emtAvots syrT. wevous type A N vulg. syrP. boh. (ex 

21. mpopyntera more BCKP + WH.Treg., v. 9%). ; 
mote mpod. % AL Ti. amo Geov BP 6. katactpobn Katexpwev] S AC?KL 
syr2, boh. WH. Ti, ayioe Ocov SN KL vulg. syrr.+ Treg. Ti, karexpiev ee 
syrP. + Treg., aryiot sah., aytor Tov 6. A, boh. WH., careotpeper P. aceBeow BI 
aytot amo 8. C. sytr. WH., aceBew & ACKL + Treg. Ti. 

a 1, ev Tw Aaw] om. sah. - ills ads BWH., eppucaro X ACKLP 

080s] Sofa A N°. reg. Ti 

4, pee fee WH. Treg., otpos & 8. ducaos Bvg. WH. 6 duc. 8 ACKLP 

Ti., ce:pas KLP vulg. syrr. boh.+. — syrr. boh. Trog. Ti. 


cy 


oR: 


oS) 


bo wes 


. 10; 
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g IOYAA (9-16 


, > \ 3 > / K v 
plas, adda eimev Eoiripnoat oor VpLos. 
@ \ 7 \ > / 

10 Odroe 6€ Oca pév ovK oldactyv Brac hy- 
5 ¢ \ ie e€ \ ow os 
ovary, ooa de Pvtgikas ws Ta ahoya Coa 

5) , / > ei 

ETLOTAYT ML, EY TOUTOLS pocipovrTar 11 ovat 
co / 

avrois, OTL 7 08 Tov Kaiv emopevOnoay, Kal 7 


mravy TOU Baradp pra Oov eLexvOnoay, Kal 


™ avTiNoyia TOU Kope amo rOY TO. 12 ovroi eiow 
[oi] €v Tacs ay am Hs ULOY oTLAAOES TUVEVO- 
Xovpevor apoBos EQUTOUS Toupatvovres, veperat 
avudpor vo ave mov Tapapepoperv at, Oev- 
Spa pOwomepiva aKapTa dis amo0avovra expio- 
Oevra, 13 KUT ay pro. Oaracons eappivovra Tas 
EavT@Y alaxvvas, aorepes TAaYATaL ots o Coos 
TOV OKOTOUS eis aio vo. TETIPNT AL. 14 “Empo- 


3 on nTEevoey d€ Kat Tovrous €Bdopos amo “Aday Edy 


Aeyov “[dov mrBev Kupuos év ayious pupae avTov, 
15 roumoo Kplow Kara Tmavtov Kai éedXeyEar Tavtas 
Tous ageBeis TEpl TAaVT@Y TOV Epyov aceBelas 
aVTOV Ov noeBnoav Kat mept TAaYTOY TOY oKANPOV 
ov ehadnoav KaT aQvTOv apapTwrAoL aa Bets. 


16 Odroi eiow yoyyvorat, HeprpipLotpot, KATO Tas 
emtOu pias AUT@VY TOpEevopmEevot, Kat TO 


o ° € / / 
TTOMA AUT@Y AaAXEL UVTEPpOyYKa, davpaovres 
7 > / 
Tpocwna wpedias yapt. 


12. ovrot eo] add. (cx v. 16) yoy- 14, expopnrevoer B', expoep. B*, mpoe- 
yuorai—mopevouevor N C2 ox ev ras] mpop.&, mpoep. ACKL al. ayars uvpracw] 
om. o®% K vulg. Luc. Theophl. Oecon.+  pupiacw aywy ayyeAwy & syrP. sah. 
Chase. ayaras % BKL syrr. sah. boh. arm. +. 
+, amatras AC. vuwr] avtwy A vulg. 15. maytas tovs aceBers|] add. avtwv 
syrP. +. ouvevwxoumevor, apoBws syrr. KL Ti. (inewria!), macav Wuxny & syr?. 
Treg. WH., cvvevwx. apoBws, Ti. mapa- sah. aceBeias avTwyv] om, ® sah. +, 


pepomevor B. Lees avtwy Treg, okAnpwrv| add. 
13, mAavntes ots Copos ckorous B. Aoyov & C Ti. 


If 9-17] IETPOY B 9 


evoeBeis ex TELAT LOU pvEerOat, adiKovs Oe Eis nmé-s. 
ave p é TEWS KoAafopevous Tnpetv, 10 padvora 


d€ Tovs omlae TapKos ev emtOupia flac Movs. 


\ 
TO pevomevous Kal KUpLoTyntos kav ad po- 


vovvTas. ToApnTat avOades, do€as Ov Tpemou-s. 
giv BrAacdynpmovvres 11 omov ay yerors. 


> Tee aN 8 , / oe > 
LARD Kal ED peiCoves OVTES OU pe €epovaotrv 
Kar aura TO po Kv pio BrAachynpmov K ploy. 


12 ovror dé, os aroya Coa yeyevunpeva  v-s. 


TLKa eis GAwoW Kal pOopar, €v ois ay voov- 
ov BrAachynmovyres, ev Tn hO0pa avtorv 
Kal Poapyoovrar 13 aSixovpevor miador 
aouKias” ndovny nyovpevot Thy ev HES tpn, 


omiror KaL LOLOL evtpuparres ey Tals aTaTaLSs. 
, 


avrov TUvEVMXOUMEVOL HIV, 7 opOarpovs 
exovres pearous porxaridos Kal akaTamavoToUs apap- 
TLS, | Oeheafovres puxas aornpikrous, _Kapdtay yeyvp- 


vaowevnv mheoveEias € EXOVTES, Karapas rexva’ 15 KaTa-s. 


AcimwovtTes EvOEtav odov ETAaYHOHnCAY?, 
a ¢ , lal o a lal lA 
e€axodovOnaavres TH OOG TOV Baraay Tov Boaop 


ds praoOov adslas nyamnoev, 16 ErXeyEuv es. 


od 2Q/ pine ie , ” > > , 
ecyev iOlas Tapavouias vrrotuytov aovoy eV avOpa~ 
Tov povn pbeyEapevov Ex@AUT EV mY Tov mporyrov 


mapacpoviay. 17 ovroi eiow 7 ny & i avudpoe katsr 


/ 
OmlxyAat vTO AairdaTos EAavvOpmEeval, ois 


9. mwetpacpov] -cwov N+ Ti. 14. poryadidos BCKLP+, porxadias 
10. em@uuia] -as &, -ais CP syrt.+. A ® vulg. sah. boh., axarawavorous N 
roAuntar avdaders Ti. Weiss, ToAwnrat, CKLP syrr. +Ti. Treg., aes AB 


avdaders Treg. WH. WH. -zavorov Vulg. +. apmaprias] 
11.. mapa xupiy 8S BCKLP syrr.+Ti.,  apapriats & spec. 

om. A+, Tapa kuptov minusc. et versiones 15. kataAeurovres S AB WH. Ti., 

plur. Spitta, [mapa xupip] WH. Treg. Kkatadurovtres B2CKLP + Treg. WH. 


12. yeyevynueva ABCP+WH. Treg., Booop ACKLP &°. vulg. boh. syrh, aeth., 
vyeyevrnueva ® A? KL+Ti. yey. gue. Ti. Treg. WH™., Bewp B syr?P.+WH., 
S ABCP, gue. yey. KL. kar pOapn- Bewopoop ®. os ACKLP Ne syrr. WH., 
covrat] xarap0ap- KL+. om. BS WH™.  nyamnoey] nyannoay B 

13. adicoupevot 8 BP syrP. + WH., «o- WH". 
provmevor. ACKL Ne. boh. spec. syr, + 16. av@pwmov] avOpwmots B. 

Ti. Treg. aatais 8 ACKLP syrh. (mg. 17. Kat omsxrcu] vepeadar (cw Jud. 12) 
ayarais), WH. Ti., ayaras A*B suh. L+, om. xai—ternpntat K. okotovs 
syr?. + Treg. WH™. add, es atwva (cw Jud. 13) ACLP. 


10 


12 


i 


10 IOYAA [17-19 


17 »Y pels de, ayamnr ol, pena Onre TOV 
PNMAaT@V TOY Tpoeipnphevav UTO TOV aT O- 
aTohov TOU Kuplov 2) hv Inoov Xprorov 
18 ort eheyov viv “Ear €OXaTOU Xpovov € 0 0v- 
TAL EMMATKT EL KATA TAS EAUTOV emcOupias 
TOpEeVOMEVOL Tov aceBeav. 19 Odroi eiow oi 
amodwopiCovres, WuxiKkol, mvevpma pr EXOVTES. 


18, em exxarov NEB, ort ew’ ecx. AC, boh. al. ecovra: 8 BOKLP, edevoovrar 
[or:] em’ evox. Treg., étt ev eoxar@ KL &? AC? sah. boh. tay aveBewwy] ome w 
mg. P sah. xpovou BC, tov xpovou NS A, aceBewwy syrh., omow aceBeias syrP. 

xpovp KL. tm xpovw P sah., tay xpovwy 19. awodiopiCovres] add. eavrous O vulg. 


TNETPOY B 


Tiet7-111) 3] 1 


O Cogos TOU TKOTOUS reTnpnrar 18 UT €p- J. 
oyKa Yap MaTaLoTnToS pOeyyopmevor Beredgovow s. 
ev emtOvupmlacs TapKos ageryeiars TOUS OAL J. 


yos amopevyovras Tous €v TAY Y avaorpepopevors, J. 
19 


eAevOepiav avTols ETA YEAROMEVOL; avTot Sovror 
UTapXOvTEs TNS plopas® @ yap TUS TTYT Al, TOUTO 
dedovrwrat. 20 € yap drvospuyovres TH blac Maras. 


TOU KOGpLOU eV eTLYVOTEL Tou Kypiov Kal Tc OTN p oss. 
Tnoov Xpiorov, ToUrous d€ madw ep daxevres TTOVTAL, 
yeyovev avrois eaxaro Xetpova TOV TpaTov. 

21 Kpetrrov yap ig aUToOis pin emeyvoKevat T™Y odov 
Ts Oikaoovvns % entyvovoL uTooT peau Ek THS 
Tapadobcians ayias evrodys't 


22 cgupBeBnxev avrois ro THs adnOovs Tapotpias, Kuwy 


TO 


auTots 


> U TEEN Nee s/ Q) t 
emloTpewas emt To idrov e€epapa, Kai “Ys ovoapévy ?. 


eis KvAtopov BopBopov. 


II 


fe yo 5) , 
1 Tavrnv 70; ZaYATHT OL devrépay 
Yn oes THY 
£ 
TOV TpoelpnMEevav pymarov vm0 TOV ayloy 
Tpodyntayv Kat 778 TOV ATOOTOAMY UPD Er-5 
Kuplov K@i GOTHpoOS, 3 


> 1p > > 
EANECVUTOVTAL eT 


TOANS TOV 
TP@TOV _yiwooxovtes ore 
TOV Tov nMmEpov ev ET ary mova EMMATKT OL 


kata Tas idias éEmtOvplas avtTov TopEvO- 


5) , 
Oo Ka ae 


21. emtyvovow] add. ets Ta omiow A 


18. patatorntos] pataorns B’, -ornrns 


v Bb Oks 
yp a po eTLITONIY, ev ais Oveyeipm vuov ev v7 o-s. 
eihekpivy Sravorar, 2 hye On NVQ. 


TOUTO J. 


BS, wabntaiorntos N*. acedyeus]aceA- SN +. vmoctpevat BCP+, emorpepa 
yeas P vulg. syrr. boh. +. oAvyws AB N° fe avarapiyat A ®, ex BOKLP, amo 


syrr. vulg. sah. boh., ovrws & CKLP+. 
amopevyoytas & ABC, aropuyovtas KLP 


+. 
19. trourm & B sah. boh.+ WH. Ti, 
rout@ cat ACKLP N°. +, rovry [kar] Treg. 
20. Kuptov BK + WH. Treg., add. 
nuwy & ACLP+Ti. ecxata] ecxa B 
in jine versus. 


22. cupBeBnrev & AB, add. 5 CKLP 
Re. kvaAccuov BC, cvdarcowa & AKLP. 

III 2. vuwy 8 ABCKLP, nuwy minuse. 
al. 

3. ecxatwv S ABC?, exxarov KLP+, 
ecxaTy O. ev eurratymovn ® ABCP, (om. 
ev CP), om. KL. 


25 


83, 17, 20 


1193-13) IIETPOY B 13 


pbevote 4 Kal Deyorres ITou eat y emayyeria TNS 


Tapove tas QUTOU ; ap 78 yep ol Tar epes exoumpOnoay, 
maura ovTas Stapever ar apxns KTigews. 5 AavOaver 
yap avrovs rovto Oédovras Ort ovpavor noay EKTANAL 
kat yn €& sere: Kal be vdaros TUVVETTOTA TH TOV 
cod Aoyw” 6 OC dv oO Tore Koo Mos vdare: karaxduo bers 
aTONETO 
oye TeOnoavpurpEvor 
nme Pav Kpioews 
avOpodmar. 8 


amwnelas 
\ x A 
“Ev de TOUTO BY AavOaverco VMAS 


Kat TOV 


ayannT oi, ore peice n Hepa rapa Kupig os Xirua J. 


eT Kat xAva eT ws pepe pia. 9 ov Spadvver 
Kupwos TNS emayyeNias, os Tuves Bpadvrnra nyobvTat, 
aAna paxpoOuper Els UGS, a) Bovdopevos TWAS a1 O- 
rE coat GAG TAVTAS es peravouay XOpyo a. 
dé nmépa Kuptou os KreTTNS Ev 9 ol ovpavor . 
por(ndov tapeAevoovta, orotxyeia O€ Kavoovpeva AvOy- 
OEeTal, Kal yn Kal ev epya evpeOnoera. 
11 Tovrwy ovy mavtwy dvopéevov motarods Sel vUmap- 
xe vas avactpopais Kai evoeBeiats 
; 


i x A 
Ta QUT?) 


5) Cows 
ev aylats 


- \ a 
12 tpocgdoKk@rvTas Kal oTevdovTas THY Tapovalav TNS 5 
, 
TUPOV[LEVOL J. 


a les € / > oN > \ 

Tov Oeov NMEP AS, du mv oupavot 
/ 

AvInoovran Kal OT OUXeLa Kavooupera THKET AL. 


vous de oupavous Kal ynv Kuve KATO. TO emayyedfua 


15) Ka- 


QAUTOU 7E p_O GO 6 OK @ BED, ev ois dtxaoovvyn KOTOLKEL. Ju: 


tur’), carakanoerat AL syr}. Ti., KavOn- 


5. cuveatwoa ACLP N°, cuvertwons 
cera vel KataxavOnoovTa al., apavicOn- 


B, -oTwom K, -orwta 8 WH™. 


7 ot O€ vuv oupavol Kal 7 m T@® QUTO 5. 
elo lv Tu pt TNPOVMEVOL ELS T.6 
acEeBarvy. 


10 “Hée ap 


4 


6. 50 ay] éy 31. 

7. tT» avt» ABP vulg. sah. boh. WH. 
Ti., tw avtov 8 CKL syrr. Treg. 

8. Kat xtALa ern] om, &. 

9. es yuas BCP boh. WH. Treg., 5: vuas 
NA vulg. sah. syrr.+Ti., es nuas KL. 

10. nuepa BC Ti. Treg. WH., 7 nuepa 


S AKLP. kAertryns & “ABP +, KA. ev 
vurtt CKL (ex 1 Th. v. 2). ot ovpavor 
ABC WH. Treg., om. o: 8 KL.Ti., add. 


per & 13. por(ndov BCLP, pu(niov x AK, 
pu(idov vel pnCidov vel pi€ndov al. Aven: 
cetat & BOP, Avénoovra AKL. eupedn- 
cera: 8 BKP syr?. (Sah. ‘non invenien- 


covrat O, om. Kar yn—evpeOnoera vulg., 
om. eupeOnoeTat Spec., e& punoeTat corr. 
putat H. (S.A. p. 103). 

ll. tovtwy ovy & AKL syi?P. vulg. 
boh. Ti. Treg., tovtwy ovrws B+ WH., 
tovtwy Se ovrws CP. vuas ACKL Ne 
syrr. Ti. Treg., nuas &, om. B, [vas] WH. 

12. tneerar ® ABKL, tannoera C, 
Taknoovrat P, corr. ew rhtera putat H. 
(S.2. p. 103). 

13. ynv xavnvy BCKLP WH. Treg., 

& ATi. kata] car A sah.+. To 
rope BCKLP syrP. WH. Treg., ta 
erayyeAuata S A sah. boh. syr}. + Ti. 


3, 17, 20 


11 


veal 


14 IOYAA [20-25 


ad / > ° € \ 

2P. 3.17 20 “Yet be, ayannT ol, emorKoOoMovvTEs EXUTOUS 
eet) aylorarn UPOV LOT El, €v TVEV LATE ayo m™poo- 
evxopevol, 21 eavrous ev ay amy Ocov THpnoare 


2P.2 
eg: 
2 Pod, 


2 P. 3. 12, m poo deXopevor TO eNeos Tov Kuplov npev ‘Tnoou 
2P.18,11 Xpeorov eis Cony aiwviov. 22 Kat ovs poey edey- 
2P.216 XETE Stax pivopevovs, 23 ovs de oaere ex Tupos 
2P.8,7 eee ovs Oe édeaTe EV pone, proves Kat 


Dae TOV Oqro TNS owapkos ETTLADMEVOY XiTOVa. 


v2.5 24 Te d€ dvvaperm pvdakat vuas amraliarovs 
Kal oTnoa Karevoriov THs OOENS avTov apo- 
2P.21GL1LOUS ev ayaddacel, 25 pore Oe@ THoTHPL nuov 
2P.3.18 Ola Tnoov Xpiorov TOV Kuptov MOV d0&a peya- 
2P. 8.18 hoody Kpdros kal efovola ™po TAaVTOS TOU aiavos 
Kal voy Kal eis TavTas TOUS aiovas apry. 


21. tnpnoare] tnpnowmev BC. poBy C. 

22. erxeyxere AC vulg. boh. arm. +, 24, vuas % BCL vulg. syrr. boh., nuas 
edeate % BC?, edeerre KLP+. Staxpivo- A syrP™., avrovs KP. amtaicrous] add. 
pevous % ABC, diarpiowevor KLP. Kat aomirous C. apwpous| auewrrous A. 


23. ovs Se (1) SN ACKLP, om. B. cwere 25. wovm] add. copy KLP+. dS: 1X. 
N ABC, ev poBy cwlere KLP. ovsde(2) Tov xupiou nuwv] om. KP. exs mavtas} 
eAeate ev poBy S AB., om. KLP., ev eis® 


IIT 14-18] IIETPOY B 15 


14 Avo, ayamnr ot, TaUTO TpocdoKavres omovda- 5.1%, J. 21 
care aoTLNOL Kal GOUT OL avT@ evpeOnvar ev J. 23,5. 


eipny ns 15 Kal tH TOU KUpiov NOV paxpobvpiay oT @- 
THplav nyeiabe, Kabos Kal 0 ayamnros NOV iBedpiis 
IavAos Kare my dobeicav avT@ codiav eypanpev 
Upiv, 16 ws Kat ev Taras TaLs errurrohéis Nadov ev 
auTais Tepl TovTwv, ev ais éorly Svovonta twa, a 
ot apadets Kat GOTT pLKT OL oTpeBrovow os Kal Tas 
Nouras ypaas _Tpos Thy idlav avtov ameNevaty. 

17 ‘Yweis ovv, AY aTNT Ol, TpoyworKovres Soe 
Aaatrerbe iva Ly mH TOV abéapov TraYY oup- 
amaxOevres eKTETITE Tov idlov oTNpLy HOV, 18 avea- 
vere O€ €v Xperts Kal yY@ooeL TOV _Kuptov mOY Kal 
catinpos Incotv Xpiorov. avre yn Oo0€a kal vov 
Kal €LS NMEPAV ALOVoOS. 

14. avwunrto:] aueuor A. ows CKLP. 


16. macas ABC WH. Treg., add. tats 18. avéavere] avétaverbe CP. fin. aunv 
S KLP Ti. avrats] avrors A. aisS AB, SNS ACKLP, om. B WH. Ti, [aunv] Treg. 


_ 


a 


sis Oy 2O 


NOTES ON ST. JUDE 


1, "Invot Xpirtod S0td0s.] The same phrase is used by St. James in 
the Inscription to his epistle, also by St. Paul in Rom. and Phil. In 
1 Pet. the phrase used is drdaroNos I. X., in 2 Pet. Sotdos kal drdcro- 
dos. It is, I think, a mistake to translate dotAo0s by the word ‘slave,’ 
the modern connotation of which is so different from that of the Greek 
word (cf. 2 Cor. 4°). There is no opposition between dovAeéa and 
éXevGepta in the Christian’s willing service. It only becomes a SovAcéa 
in the opposed sense, when he ceases to love what is commanded and 
feels it as an external yoke. 

aSeddds St IaxaPov.] Cf. Tit. 11 dotAos cod, drdcroXos dé I. X. See 
Introduction on the Author. 

tots év Oco warpl jyamnpévors kal Inood Xpurr rerypypévors kAyrois.] On 
the readings see Introduction on the Text. For the phrase @ecds 
matnp see Hort’s note on 1 P. 1%. The easier reading of some MSS., 
qyacpevos for iyamrnpévors, is probably derived from 1 Cor. 1? jyac- 
pevors ev X.’I. There is no precise parallel either for év @e@ jy. 
or for Xpicrd ter. The preposition évy is constantly used to express 
the relation in which believers stand to Christ : they are incorporated 
in Him as the branches in the vine, as the living stones in the 
spiritual temple, as the members in the body of which He is the head. 
Thus we find such phrases as trois é€v X. "I. Rom. 81, rots dvras év 
Kupim 1b. 164, dvOpwros év XpiorG 2 Cor, 12%, cis Xpuorov éBarrio- 
Onuev Gal. 37", rots dyios ev X. "I. Phil. 11, dixawwOjvar ev Xpiord Gal. 
21, dydrns ris ev X. 1. 1 Tim. 1", curnpias ris & X. I. 2 Tim. 
210. So here ‘beloved as members of Christ, reflecting back his 
glorious image’ would be a natural and easy conception. Sometimes 
the name of the Father is joined with that of the Son in sucha phrase, 
as in 1 Th. 1! [atdos rH éxxAnola Oeooadovixéwy ev Oecd warp x. 
Kupiw ’I. X., cf. 1 Joh. 41° 6 Oeds dydan ori, kat 6 pevev ev TH dry dary 
ev 7G OG péver Kat 6 @eds ev adrg, Joh. 177 iva mdvres: ev dow, Kalas 
ot, Larip, év uot, kayo ev coi, iva cal abrol év ypiv dow, below ver. 25 
pdvy Od curhpr jpav 60 71. X. There would therefore have been ae 
difficulty in the expression év @. II. xa. I. X. TETIPI|LEVOLS, cf. by oh, MN 
xdrep dye, thpyoov atrods ev TH dvdpart cov © dédwxds fot... Dre nenv 


18 THE EPISTLE OF 8ST. JUDE 


er’ abtav eyo erhpovv adrods x.7.A., also ver. 15, But it is different with 
hyarnpévors. Lightfoot, commenting on Col. 312 éxNexTol TOV eo, 
dyior kad jyyarrnuevor, Says that in the N.T. the last word ‘seems to be 
used always of the objects of God’s love,’ which he illustrates by 1 Th. 
1! iddres, aSeAGol jyarrnpévor id Ocod, THY éxAoyhy tyav, and 2 Th. 218, 
adeAgpot jyaTnwevor t7d Kupiov. Cf 2 Cor, 1318, Rom 58,1 Soh: 
49 1019 Hos, 144. B. Weiss takes it in the same way here, but 
it is difficult to see the propriety of the phrase, ‘Brethren beloved by 
God in God.’ ’Hyarnpévor is used of the objects of man’s love in 
Clem. Hom. ix. 5 trav atrots jyarnpevev Tovs Tdpovs vaois Tidow, and 
the cognate éyaryrot is constantly used in the same sense (as below 
ver, 3), as well as in the sense of ‘beloved of God’ (Rom, 1” dyazy- 
Tots @cod, KAnrois dylous). If, therefore, we are to retain the reading, I 
am disposed to interpret it as equivalent to ddeddoé, ‘beloved by us in 
the Father,’ i.e. ‘beloved with diradeAdia as children of God,’ but I 
think that Hort is right in considering that év has shifted its place in 
the text. See below. 

The verb rypéw, used of persons, has two significations, that of 
friendly, or that of punitive keeping,—to keep safe from harm, or to 
keep in custody. An example of the former use is found in this 
epistle ver. 21 éavrods év dydryn Ocod rypyoare, the latter in ver. 6 eis kpiow 
depots rerHpnxev. The former is the sense required in this verse, but 
the force of the dative is not quite clear. Alford, Spitta, Keil, Kihl 
take it as dat. commodi ‘kept for J. C.’ (cf. 2 Cor. 119 éuavrov iptv 
érnpnoa, Athanas I. 393 4 rhyv axpdacw 76 BacArct rypeiv). This might 
also mean kept safe ‘for the sake of’ or ‘at the request of J. C.’: cf. 
Joh, 171! quoted above. The difficulty is that this seems to ignore 
any active participation by Christ in the work of preserving or defend- 
ing His Church, as shown in 2 Th. 33 micros b€ eotw 6 KUptos, ds 
ornpiée buds kal purdge ard rod kdopov. Below (ver. 24) it is said of 
the Father that He is able dvAdéau tuds dmtaicrovs and so in Rom. 
1675 we read (pdvm cohG McG) 7G Svvapevw buds orynpiga. In ver. 21 the 
faithful are called upon to keep themselves in the love of God. It is 
possible, however, to take the dative as expressing the agent, cf. Nehem. 
1376 dyardpevos TG Ocd jv, and my note on James 37 dSaydLerar cat deda- 
pacta Ty pice TH dvOpwrivy. Others suppose the dat. to be governed 
by the év which precedes @e¢, but the interposed jyyamynpévors makes 
this very harsh. : 

The above difficulties have led to the suspicion of a ‘ primitive error’ 
in the text, see WH in Sel. Readings, p. 106, where it is suggested that 
év should be omitted before @e$ and inserted before ’Inaod, giving the 
sense ‘to those who have been beloved by the Father, and who have 
been kept safe in Jesus from the temptations to which others have 
succumbed.’ The prominence here given to the love of the Father is in| 
accordance with the general tone of the N.T. and especially of the 
writings of St. John. Whatever reading we adopt, Jude has in mind 
the contrast with those who had not been ‘kept’ but had broken 
loose from the Christian fold: cf. 1 P. 15 robs év Suvdjer cod ppovpov- 


pevors Ou iatews cis TwTnplav. 
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Dr. Chase defends the MS. reading in the following note which he 
allows me to insert :— 


Israel in the Old Testament is represented as differing from other nations in 
that Jehovah ‘loved’ him or ‘ loved’ the ‘fathers ’"—Deut. 437, 10%, 235, 2Chron. 
21, 98, Is. 434, Hos. 22 (LXX. ; cf. Rom. 9%), Mal. 12; comp. Pss. Sol. 91%, 

Hence [4] jryarnuévos becomes a title—or of the nature of a title—for the people : 
Deut. 32%, 33° 12°6, 2 Chron. 207, Ps. 288(?), Is. 51, 442, Bar. 337, 

Further, it is used in the singular of certain typical Israelites, Abraham (Dan. 
3*°, Th. and LXX.), Moses (Ecclus. 45'), Samuel (Hcclus. 46'3); Solomon (Neh. 13%) ; 
and in particular it seems to have got a special force as a title of the Messiah 
(Robinson, Hphesians, pp. 229 ff.). Moreover in one passage of 3 Mace. (6!) it is 
in the plural used of a body of Israelites as opposed to heathen—p} rots paratois 
ot waradppoves evAoynodtwoay em tH Tov iyyaTnuévwy gov amwAela, Hence like 
such words as @y.os, éeAextds, which also are specially applied to the Messiah, it 
has a particular application to Israel and may be said to be in the singular a title 
of the people and of the Messiah, the typical Israelite. In the salutation to 
the Ep. the singular would have been impossible, but the plural seems to me 
quite natural to express the thought that these correspondents of St. Jude were 
now the true Israel. 

The other three passages of the New Testament in which jyarnuévor is used I 
think confirm this view of the word. (a) In 1 Thess. 14 (eiddéres, ddeAgol Hy. 5rd Tod 
Ocod, Thy éxroyhv budv) it is brought into close relation to the divine éAoyh, the 
latter word being pre-eminently one used to express Israel’s relation to Jehovah 
(see Hort on 1 Pet. 11, 24 [Messianic use]? ). (b) 2 Thess. 2! (45. jyamnuévor tard 
Kuplov, 67: efAaro twas 6 Obs am’ apxijs x.7.A.), Where WH give the words as a 
quotation from Deut. 33”. Here also we have the O.T. idea of God’s choice— 
for the word efAaro in reference to Israel, see Deut. 2618. (c) Col. 3! (évdtcacdce 
obv ws éxAeKTol Tod cod, &yiot Kal Ayawnuevat). St. Paul had just said ob« gn 
EAAnyv ral *Iovdaios : then he uses of the gentile Colossians three words specially con- 
nected with Israel—éxAexroi (the same idea as in 1 and 2 Thess.), G&y.o1, Hyarnmévor. 
The use of 7yamnpevos (and -or) both in the O.T. and in the N.T. seems to me to 
afford very strong reasons for regarding the word as one taken over by the 
Apostles from the vocabulary of the Theocracy. For the thought, see Hort 
1 Pet., Introd. Lect., p. 7. : i 

I cannot help thinking that, following on these words, the words rols.,.’Inood 
XpiorG rernpnuévors naturally express the thought—‘who have been kept for 
Jesus Christ,’ the reference being to these Gentiles having been reserved as a 
Aabs eis mepimotnow. Note especially the perfect participle, and compare the 
whole phrase kAnpovoutav...rernpnuevny ev ovpavors eis duds (1 Pet. 14£- with Hort’s 
notes). ; d A ne [ 

Such a reference to the Gentile character of his friends—of course in its reli- 
gious aspect—is just what we should expect from a Hebrew Apostle writing from 
Jerusalem: cf. Jas. 11 (to the Theocracy), 1 Pet. 11 (to Gentiles). pare f 

Such a reference I find in the following verse mep! tijs Kowis qué cwrnplas— 
see my art. in Hastings’ Dict. ii. p. 805a.__I was glad to find that Dr. Armitage 
Robinson adopted this interpretation in a University sermon (‘ Unity in Christ 
p. 248: ‘‘*Our common salvation”-—a phrase which falls naturally from the pen 
of a Jewish Christian writing to his Gentile brethren’). 

It also appears to me most natural that, as other writers of other N.T. Epistles, 
St. Jude should in the salutation refer to the essential position of his friends. He 
begins as he would have done had no necessity been laid on him to devote 
his letter to warning them against special dangers. The reference to these begins 

ith v. 30. Sie 
Son ike phrase év [7G] Oe compare Ps. 43° ev 76 Oc eraverOnoducda, 594 ev rg 
OcG Torhoouer divauv. I venture to think that the use of such an O.T. phrase, 
made definitely Christian, is very probable in St. Jude. j I further compare 
Ignatius Rom. 1 éxxAnola hyamnueyy Kal mepwtiopery ev OeAnmate Tov eAhoavros 
ra mdvra & %o7w—a parallel which gives part of the meaning. pores rege 
paraphrase St. Jude—‘ who through the will and the working of God have 
attained to the being numbered among the Beloved. i 
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I quite agree with all that is here said on_ the application of ayamy- 
pévors in this passage. Jude speaks to the Christians as inheriting the 
privileges of God’s ancient people. But the use of év in the phrase 
jyarnpevors ev Oecd does not seem to be quite on a par with the instances 
quoted from the Psalms, where the R.V. has «In God have we made 
(LXX. ‘shall we make’) our boast,’ and ‘Through God we shall do 
valiantly” The quotation from Ignatius would furnish a nearer 
parallel if it were not for the interposition of reporiopevy after yyamn- 
pévy, and the use of év OeAjpare instead of eg. Then, are we justified 
in assuming that those addressed are Gentiles? Zahn (Hinleitung 
II. 75, 51) holds that Jude’s mission was limited to the circumcision 
Gal. 27°, 1 Cor. 95), and this view gains support from the familiarity 
imputed to the readers not merely with the facts of O.T. history, but 
also with apocryphal books and rabbinical traditions in vv. 5-7, 9-11 
and 14. The innovators, of course, may have come from Gentile 
communities. Again, as the thought which fills the writer’s mind is 
one which has nothing to do with the difference between Jew and 
Gentile, but has reference to a new danger threatening both alike, it 
seems to me that the phrase xowjs cwrypias will have a more living 
meaning, if it is contrasted here with the special warning required 
for the particular church to which he writes, than if we assign to it 
a meaning which, if not quite outworn, was at least of less pressing 
importance at the time. 

kAnrots is here the substantive of which jyarnuevars and rernpypévors 
are predicated. We find the same use in Apoc. 17! (vxjoovow) of per 
abrov KAnTol Kk. ékAexTol x. TicTol, in St. Paul’s epistles, as in Rom, 1% 
év ols éore kal dels, KAyTol "Incod Xpiorot, 1 Cor. 1°4 kypiocopev 
Xpicrov eoravpwpévor, lovsalous pev oxavdadov .. . adrots d€ Tots KANTOIs 

Xpiorov Ocod divayiv. The calling is sometimes specially defined, 
as in Rom, 1.1 IatAos KAntos dardortodos, ib. 17 Kdyrois dyious. At 
other times its nature is further explained, as in Rom. 8° tots xara 
mpdberw KAytots odow, 1 Cor. 12° Brérere ryv KAjow ipov, ddeAdoi, Ste 
od modXoL cool Kata odpka... GAA TA pwpa TOD Kdcpou é€ehé~aTo 6 
@eds, Eph. 118 cis 7d cidévar duds tis eorw  eAmis THs KAjoEws adrod, 
tis 6 mAovros THs ddéys THS Kdypovopias adtod év Tots dyous, 2 Tim. 1° 
Ocod tod cdcavtos Has Kat Kahéoavros KAyoe dyia, Heb. 31 KAjoews 
érouvpaviov péroxot. In Matt. 22/4 a distinction is made between 
calling and election (roAAol ydp ciow KAnrol, ddtyou d& éxAexrol) but 
Lightfoot (Col. 3!) denies that this distinction is to be found in the 
Epistles. 

We have many examples of the divine calling in the Gospels, 
as in the case of the Apostles (Mt. 4%, Mk. 12) and in the para- 
bles of the Great Supper and the Labourers in the Vineyard. This 
idea of calling or election is derived from the O.T, See Hort’s n. on 
1 Pet, 1! Inood Xpurrod éxdexrois: ‘Two great forms of election are 
spoken of in the O.T., the choosing of Israel, and the choosing of single 
Israelites, or bodies of Israelites to perform certain functions for 
Israel . . It is singular that ékexrds never stands at the beginning of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, as it does here:... his corresponding word is 
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kAytos and he often uses xadew with a similar force. The calling and 
the choosing imply each other, the calling being the outward ex- 
pression of the antecedent choosing, the act by which it begins to take 
effect. Both words emphatically mark the present state of the persons 
addressed as being due to the free agency of God. . . In Deuteronomy 
(487) the choosing by God is ascribed to His own love of Israel : the 
ground of it lay in Himself, not in Israel... As is the election of the 
ruler or priest within Israel for the sake of Israel, such is the election 
of Israel for the sake of the whole human race. Such also, still more 
clearly and emphatically is the election of the new Israel.’ For a 
similar use of the word ‘call’ in Isaiah, cf. ch. 48!2, 431.7. The chief 
distinction between the ‘calling’ of the old and of the new dispensa- 
tion is that the former is rather expressive of dignity (‘called by the 
name of God’), the latter of invitation ; but the former appears also in 
the N.T. in such phrases as James 27 75 xaddv dvoma Td érucdybev ed’ 
tyas, and 1 Pet. 2° tpets de yevos éxdextov, Bactdrevov tepdrevpa. . . Nads 
eis wepiroinow. The reason for St. Jude’s here characterizing the 
called as beloved and kept, is because he has in his mind others 
who had been called, but had gone astray and incurred the wrath of 
God. 

2. For the Salutation see my note on yaipew James 11, and Hort’s 
excellent note on 1 P. 1? xadpis... rAnOvvOein. We find &deos and 
eipyvy joined in Gal. 616, and’ with the addition of ydpis in 1 Tim. 
12,2 Tim. 1%, 2 Joh. 3. The mercy of God is the ground of peace, 
which is perfected in the feeling of God’s love towards them. The 
verb zAnOvvOetn occurs in the Salutation both of 1 Pet. and 2 Pet. 
and in Dan. 6” (in the letter of Darius) cipyjvn tiv rAnbvrbecn, 
cf. | Thess. 3!2 Suds d€ 6 Kvpios TACovacar Kal Tepicoetoat TH ayd7y «is 
GAXAjAovs. ’Aydzn (=the love of God) occurs also in the final salutation 
of 2 Cor. } xdpis 7. Kupiov "Incod Kal 7) dyary Tod Ocod, and in Eph. eipyvy 
Tois ddeAots Kal dydrn peta Tictews ad Ocod watpds kat Kupiov ’I. X. 
Cf. 1 Joh. 3! Were roramiy dydrny béduxev jyiv 6 warnp iva Téxva Ocod 
kdnOapev, where Westcott’s n. is ‘ The divine love is infused into them, 
so that it is their own, and becomes in them the source of a divine life 
(Rom. 131°). In virtue of this gift they are inspired with a love 
which is like the love of God, and by this they truly claim the title of 
children of God as partakers in His nature, 1 Joh. 471%’ The same 
salutation is used in the letter of the Smyrnaeans (c. 156 A.D.) giving 
an account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, edeos Kat eipyvy Kat dydry 
@cod rarpds Kat Kupiov jpav "I. X. wrnOvvOetn. The thought of édcos 
and éydzy recurs again in ver. 21. 

3. &yarnrot occurs in vv. 17 and 20, also in 2 P. 36% 17, 1 Pet. 
211, 412, and James. It is commonin the Epistles of John and of Paul, 
sometimes with pov attached, as in 1 Cor. 10, Phil. 2”, and is often 
joined to dSeA¢goi, especially in James. The é&yary of ver. 2 leads on to 
the dyaryroé here. They are themselves éyamnrot because the love of 
God is shed abroad in their hearts. 

Tacav orovdiv TOLOvLEVOS. | For zacay see my n. on J ames 12, and 
cf. 2 Pet. 15 crovdyv racay rapeevéyxaytes, 1 crovddow €xev tas 
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pviipny tovetabo, also Isocr. Orat. v. p. 91 b récar TV TTOVOHY rept 
rovtov Troveiobat, Plato, Huthyd. 304 £ epi obdevés dgiwv dvakiav omrovdnv 
rowowvrat. Other examples in Wetstein. Jude was busy on another 
subject, when he received the news of a fresh danger to the Church, 
which he felt it his duty to meet at once. Whether he lived to carry 
out his earlier design, and whether it was of the nature of a treatise 
or of an epistle, we know not. It is noteworthy that there is a 
similar allusion in 2 P. 3! to an earlier letter now lost. Compare Barn. 
4° roANd 88 OéAwv ypadew .. . ypadew éorrovoaca. 

kow#s cornptas.] Cf. n. on 2 P. 1! icdrmov, Tit. 14 Kara. Kowny miotW, 
Ign. Eph. 1 imép rod Kowod bvdpatos cat éAridos with Lightfoot’s n., 
Jos. Ant. 10. 1. 3 (Hezekiah besought Isaiah to offer sacrifice) izép 
tis Kowhs owrnpias. Bede explains as follows: ‘omnium electorum 
communis est salus, fides et dilectio Christi’ Jude puts on one side 
the address he was preparing on the main principles of Christianity 
(probably we may take vv. 20 and 21 as a sample of what this 
would have been) and turns to the special evil which was then 
threatening the church. 

avaykny torxov ypdpar.| Cf. Luke 1418 éyw dvdyxyy ideiv airév, Heb. 
727, al., also Plut. Cato Mi. 24 dvayknv ecxev éxBadreiv doxnpovorcav 
Tyv yovatka. There is a similar combination of ypddev and ypawar in 
3 Joh. 13. The aor. ypaa, contrasted with the preceding pres. 
ypadew, implies that the new epistle had to be written at once and 
could not be prepared for at leisure, like the one he had previously 
contemplated. It was no welcome task: ‘necessity was laid upon 
him.’ The watchman was bound to give warning, however much the 
people might resent it (Ezek. 31719, 336°), 

érayovilerOar ty Gra mapadobeion tots aylos miore.| ‘to contend 
for the faith, almost equivalent to the éyévcar rept ris ddyOecas 
in Sir, 4°, see 1 Tim. 61? dywvigou tov xaddv ayava tis wloTews, and eis 
0 Komi dywviCdmevos Col. 17°, We may compare érapivewv, éravaravew 
vouw Rom. 217. Bengel connects this with the parallel phrase 
éroukodopodvres 7 wioree in ver. 20 by the thought borrowed from 
Nehem. 41° foll. ‘Officium duplex, pugnare strenue pro fide contra 
hostes, et aedificare se ipsum in fide.’ It is possible (as is shown by 
the following examples) for spiritual blessings, once given, to be lost, 
unless we use every effort to maintain them. The redemption from 
Egypt was a fact, as baptism into the name of Christ is a fact, 
but, unless it is borne in mind and acted upon, the fact loses its 
efficacy. The word éray. is rare in this sense (1) : it is found in Plut. Mor. 
1075 D eéraywviduevos & KredvOns rH exrvpdoa. Stephanus quotes 
Maximus Schol. in Dion. Areop. p. 54 ratty rH d0én éraywneetrau. 
Philo (M. 2. 499) uses 1t in the same sense with the dative under- 
stood, éraywviCopevos (76 didiov etvar rov Kéopov) 6 Kpirédaos exphro Kal 
ToovTy Adyw, tb. p. 228 fin. (2) Closely connected with this sense is that 
which we find in Plut. V. 65 c. érépous eraywvilovra texunpiors ‘lay 
stress upon other proofs.’ Aristid. réyvn fn / 658 
vol. ii. p: 756) haan Wie i x x Uiaae SAAS ps : (D. 
TH ese OTav Tis pt i es OMS pla SOF Pe rd ema yovisnree 

i Soft by protinjrar mpos tHv é€~w, GAA Kal mpds Te 
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Tpaypara droBiérn. (3) Libanius (Arg. in Androt. p: 587 Sevrepos 6 
Avddwpos éraywvilerar tovrw 74 Adyw) seems to use it in the sense of 
‘following up the argument of the previous speaker,’ \éyo being the 
instrumental dative. So Philostr. V. Soph. i. 17 @&wxe ro Ttodguore 6 
‘Hpodys kat 70 pay tapeOeiy ex’ ard eis Mbyou eriderew pnd? eraywvicacbat 
ot (ut post eum ad declamandum non veniret, nec post eum dicere 
auderet), Sext. Emp. Math. iii, 327 jpxe piv icws ev rodvrous meparody T. 
avrippyow, suws Se éraywrifdpevor (ulterius decernéntes) reipacdpebo. 
diddoxev, Dion. Hal. Ars Rhet. vii. 6 ‘urge those who have taken few 
prizes’ dr def py tovTo1s apxeioOar GAAG.. . éraywvicacbat Kal tpooda- 
Bev érépovs. (4) ‘Fighting against,’ so translated in Plut. V. 187 
DaBros, dorep aOAyTIs dyabds éraywvildmevos TO ’AvviBa, 1b. 486 Kinov 
worep aOAyTis Sevds S00 Kabypykos dywvicpata... érnywvicato Tas 
vikars by L. and 8S. but probably to be understood as (3) ‘ followed up.’ 

TY dak rapabo0eioy tots dylos micre.] The word iors here is not 
used in its primary sense of a subjective feeling of trust or belief, but 
in the secondary sense of the thing believed, the Truth or the Gospel, 
as in ver. 20 below, Gal. 17° 6 dudkwv yds wore viv edayyedilerau THV 
miotw nv tote éeropbei, also Gal. 33, Phil. 12” cuvabdotvres TH wioTe TOD 
evayyeAfov, where see Lightfoot, Acts 67. In the same way éAzis is used 
in a concrete sense for the object of hope (as in Col. 1° tyv éAwida rHv 
arokepevny vutv, | Tim. 11 Incotd Xpictod tis eAridos yuov, Tit. 21 
Tpoooexomevor THV paxaplav éArida), and PdBos for the object of fear, 
Bom,<l3*, | P13, 

émag.| Used here in its classical sense ‘once for all,’ as below v. 5, 
and in Heb. 64 rots dra€ duticbertas, 1b. 97° 27, 102, 1 P. 318. This 
excludes the novelties of the libertines, cf. Gal. 1°. The later sense 
‘on one occasion’ is found in 2 Cor. 11” daaé édcOdc6yv, 1 Th. 238 
Kal amaé Kal dls AOeAnoapev edGetv. 

mrapadodeion.| Cf. Philo M. 1.387 murrever rots drag rapadobetor, 2 P. 
221, The Christian tradition is constantly referred to by the Fathers, 
as by Clem. Al. Str. vii. where we read of 4 dAyOis tapddoars (p. 845), 
H éxxAnoworiuy m. (p. 890), 4 Geta m. (p. 896), ) mavrwy Td adrooToAwy 
a. (p. 900), ai tod Xpiorod 7. (p. 901), and even in the N. T. as in 1 Cor. 
112 xdOws zapéduxa spiv ras rapaddces xaréxere, 2 Th. 2,1 Tim. 
62 riv rapabiixny pvdagov. For an account of the gradual formation 
of the Creed, see Kattenbusch Das Apostol. Symbol, 1894, M'Giffert 
The Apostles’ Creed 1902, and especially A. E. Burn’s Introduction to 
the Creeds, ch. 11. 1899. 

trois dylos.] Used generally of Christians who were consecrated and 
called to be holy, as in 1 Cor. 2, Phil. 17, where see Lightfoot. The 
word contains an appeal to the brethren to stand fast against the 
teaching and practice of the libertines. nye? ‘ 

4, wapecedinoay yap twes dvOpwro..] For the form, which is found in 
B and adopted by WH, Veitch cites dexdvfjvar in Hippocr. i. 601, and 
compares épvyy, éppvyv. The aor. is here used with the perfect force, 
as in v. 11 éropevOncay, etc., cf. Blass Gr. p. 199, my ed. of St. James, 
p. ecii, and Dr. Weymouth there cited. The contrary view is main- 
tained by Winer, but corrected in Moulton’s n, p. 345. The verb 
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occurs in Demades 178 ddicos raperdivwv Adyos «is Tas Tov Sucacrov 
yvopas odk é& cvvopav tHv dA7Oeay, Clem. Al. p. 659 oTws els tiv Tov 
aivtypdatrov evo 9 LyTnos Taper ovovea. ext ryy. uper 78 haberes 
dvadpdun, D. Laert. ii. 142 Aabpalws rapeurdds eis THY marpida, Plut. . 
p. 216B r& dpyata vopiypa exvdpeva Edpa, adda. de mapero dvopeva poxnpa, 
other exx. in Wetst. The noun zapeéodvois occurs in Barn. 21°, 4 
dvrioropev va mh oxH Tapeiodvow 6 péXas, Clem. Al. p. 189 Gxpor pais 
4 T0d olvov rapetodvors. Similar compounds are Tapeapepw in. 2 Peele 
mapeocayw in 2 P. 21, wapetoaxros in Gal, 24 dia TOUS TApELTaKTOUS ve 
adéAgovs otrwes TapelonAOov KatarKoTHoaL TiV éAevdeplay LAV, Rom. 529, 
2 Mace. 81 zapevoropevdpevor AeANOdTws cis Tas Kdpas, SO TapEeTepTH, 
rapecréurw, mapeorint. The earliest prophecy of such seducers 
comes from the lips of Jesus Himself Mt. 7 apooéxere amo tav 
Wevdorpopytarv, oitiwes EpXovTar Tpos Umas ev evdvpaor tpoBarur, eowbev 
d€ clot AvKo dpwayes, cf. Acts 202 3° and Introduction on the Early 
Heresies. 

twes dvOpwrot.] For the position of the indefinite rus see Acts 32 
kal tis dvip xwAds...€Bacralero, 148, 151, 17% 34, 1 Tim. 5% trwav évOpo- 
mov ai duaptiat mpddyroé eiow : and for pleonastic dvépwros Lk. 15* tis 
dvOpwros éywv mpdBara «.7.A. Mt. 79, 1812, Jn. 5°. [For rwes, hinting 
at a party who are yet well known, compare 2 Cor. 10!, Gal. 17. C. 
Compare also Gal. 212 rpd rod éXOety twas dd “LaxéBov, 2 P. 3° ws reves 
Bpadvtira jyotvra.| It has often a contemptuous signification. 

of mddat mpoyeypappévor els toOro Td Kplpa.| Cf. 2 P. 23 ois 76 kpiua exrra- 
dau odk dpyet. Clem. Al. Adwmbr. in ep. Judae translates ‘homines impii 
qui olim...praedestinati erant in judicium...non ut fiant impii; sed 
exsistentes jam impii in judicium praescripti sunt.’ The word zddar 
precludes the supposition that the 2nd ep. of Peter can be referred to.! 
The allusion is to the book of Enoch quoted in vv. 14,15. In ver. 18 
below the same warning is said to have been given by the Apostles. 
The phrase ot zpoy. is in apposition to wes dvOpwror, cf. Gal. 17 with 
Lightfoot’s n., Lk. 18° cirey d& apds twas tods weroldras éd’ éavrois. 
For zpoy. cf. Rom. 154 dca yap zpoeypady cis thy fperépay didacKadlav 
éypagy. Bp. Lightfoot in his note on Gal. 3! ofs kar’ dfOadpors I. 
X. mpoeypadn éxravpwpuevos seems to give to the word here the same 
sense ‘placard’ which it bears there, quoting in support Demosth. 
1151 rots rpurdves tpoypddew aitd rhv Kpiow éxt dvo juépas and Plut. 
Camall. 9 rijs dixns tpoyeypappevys : but in those passages the subject is 
the trial, here it is the person. He would, I suppose, translate ‘long 
ago advertised for this judgment.’ Perhaps it is better to take it as 
‘designated beforehand,’ sc. by Enoch, or (less probably) ‘written 
before in God’s book of judgment,’ cf. Exod. 3282, Isa. 43 of ypadevres eis 
Cojv, Dan. 12!, and the passages quoted from Enoch below. In any case 


1 Zahn, it is true, following Schott and others, argues in favour of this refer- 
ence, holding that mda may be equivalent to ‘lately’; and the word is of 
course very elastic in meaning ; but unless the contrast makes it clear that the 
reference is toa recent past, I think we are bound to assign to the word its usual 
force, especially here, where it stands first, giving the tone as it were to what 
follows, and is further confirmed and explained by €83ouos amd Addu in ver. 14, 
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the word is intended to show that they are already doomed to punishment 
as enemies of God. As such, they are to be shunned by the faithful, 
but not to be feared, because, dangerous as they may seem, they 
cannot alter the divine purpose. Dr. Chase compares Hort’s interesting 
note on | P. 2%<isé cal éréOnoay. By ‘this’ Spitta understands ‘that judg- 
ment which I am now about to declare,’ i.e, the condemnation 
contained in the word doeBeis used by some ancient writer. Zahn 
however remarks that otros usually refers to what ‘precedes, and he 
would take rotro here (with Hofmann) as referring to rapewedinoav. 
I agree that the classical distinction between the prospective use of 
ode and roidcde, and the retrospective use of oftos and rowtros prevails 
also in the N.T., as in the rade réyer of Apoc, 2! § 12,18 31.714 eon- 
trasted with the pera tatra of Apoc. 41, 7) %, 155, 181, 191, and the 
solitary instance of rowede in 2 P. 1!” (where duwvijs rovaode is explained 
_by the following 6 vids pov otrés éorwv), as contrasted with the common 
retrospective use of rovdros. Otros however may acquire a pro- 
spective use when it serves (like the Lat. 2s) simply as the base of a 
subsequent explanatory clause, whether introduced by the relative, as 
in Lk. 6° ot82 rodTo dvéyvwre 0 eroinoev Aaveid ; Phil. 2° rotro dpovetre 
év tplv 0 Kal év Xpiora, or by a conjunction such as iva (Lk. 14%) or dru 
(Lk. 10"), or ci (1 P. 2! rotro xapus i), or py (2 Cor. 82° credrAdpevor 
TOUTO fy Tis), Or What approaches more nearly to the use here, by a verb 
or noun in apposition as Lk. 3° rpocébyxev kal totro, Katéxdewer, 
1b. 1218 rotro roujow, Kabedd, 1 Th. 4° rotrd éorw G&Anpwa Oeod 6 ayta- 
opos tpav, Lk. 212 rotro tuty onpetov, eipyoere Bpepos, Rom. 141° rotro 
Kplvate, TO py TWévae zpdocKoppa, 2 Cor. 21 éxpwa tovro, TO py edOeiv. 
None of these is quite like our text, where every reader naturally looks 
back for an explanation of rotro. I think however rapeedvyoor hardly 
satisfies the requirements of the case. It is not referred to in the 
Book of Enoch, and it is a very subordinate feature in the evil doings 
of the libertines. JI should rather carry back the thought to the 
assailants of the faith implied in the zrapaxaAGv éraywvilerOat of ver. 3, 
which is then further explained by the participles in ver. 4. The 
sin itself is its own judgment (Joh. 3°). Dr. Bigg considers that rotro 
70 Kpiwa is meaningless here, and can only be explained by the sup- 
position that it was hastily borrowed by Jude from 2 P. 2°, but why 
should he have added rodro, which makes the difficulty ! eae 
We may compare Lnoch 1087 ‘ Some of them are written and inscribed 
above in heaven, in order that the angels may read them and know 
that which will befall the sinners and the spirits of the humble,’ ch. 
814 ‘blessed is the man who dies in righteousness, concerning whom 
there is no book of unrighteousness written,’ ch. 1061 ‘after that 
there will be still more unrighteousness...for I know the mysteries of 
the heavenly tables, for the Lord hath showed me...and I have read 
in the heavenly tables,’ also Charles on 47° Test. Patr. Aser. 7 dveyviov 
év rais TAGE Tov obpavav dru dreHotvres dreiOyoere aire (the Messiah) Kat 
doeBodvres doeBjoere cis adrov, 1b. Levi 14 eyvov dro ypapis Evox ore éxt 
réhos doeByoere, ext Kupuov xeipas émBahdovtes ev macy Kaki, Apoc. 
Baruch. 24) ‘aperientur libri in quibus scripta sunt peccata omnium qui 
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peccaverint.’ Charles says the conception is variable ; in Jubilees it 
sometimes ‘implies little more than a contemporary heavenly record 
of events,’ while in Enoch and Zest. aia Patriarch. ‘it waves between 
an absolute determination and prediction, pure and simple.’ 

aeeBets.] This word may be almost said to give the keynote to the 
Epistle (cf. vv. 15, 18) as it does to the Book of Enoch. 

Tiv Tod Ocod Hpav Xdpira peraridévres els doédyeav.] With this we may 
compare 1 P. 2! pa) ds érixddAvppa exovres THs Kakias THY éAcvbepiay, 
2 P. 219, erevOeplav erayyeANspevor, 31° Svaovdnrd twa, & ot dpuabeis 
otpeBrodtow mpds Tv idiav airdv dmddeov, Rom, 3)” 5-8. (Tf gnan 
is justified by free grace and not by works, then works are unnecessary) 
ib. 6115, 821, 1 Cor. 612, 1023 foll., Joh. 8°23, Gal. 5) pets éx’ édevbepia 
exAjOnre’ pdvov pr) THY eAevepiay cis ddoppav TH gapKi. For perariBevres 
see Gal. 1%, for doéAyeav 2 P. 2? aoddrot eaxodovOyacovew aitav 
rats doedye(aus, ib. 2718, 1 P. 4, and Lightfoot on Gal. 51° *A man 
may be dxdé@apros and hide his sin: he does not become éoeAyys until 
he shocks public decency. In classical Greek the word doédyeu 
generally signifies insolence or violence towards another...In the later 
language the prominent idea is sensuality...cp. Polyb. 37. 2 woddx dé 
tis doéXyea Kal rept Tas TupaTiKas eruplas aitd ovveEnxodovda. Thus 
it has much the’same range of meaning as vBpis.’ On the meaning of 
xdpis see Robinson Ephes. p. 221 f. The form xdpw is used elsewhere 
in the N.T., except in Acts 2477. 

tov pdvov Seomsrnv kal Kipiov Hav “Incotvy Xpirrdv dpvotpevor.] So 2 P. 
21 tov dyopdcavra aitovs Searorynv apvovpevor. On the denial of God 
and Christ see Mt. 10°8 doris dv dpyvnonral we eupoobev tov avOpadrwv, 
apvjcopar Kayo adtov éumporbev tod atpds pov, 1b. 267° (Peter's 
denial), 1 Joh. 272 obrdés éorw 6 dvrixpurtos, 6 dpvovpevos Tov Tarépa 
kat tov viov, Tit. 11° @edv dporoyotow «idévar, Trois b€ épyous apvodyrat, 
BdedrvKTol dvres Kal Greets Kal mpos wav Epyov dyadv dddxiuou, 1 Tim. 
58 rhv miotw jpvynta. This denial is one of the sins noticed in the 
book of Enoch. 382 ‘When the Righteous One shall appear . . . where 
will be the dwelling of the sinners and where the resting-place of 
those who have denied the Lord of Spirits?’ 7b. 41%, 45%, 467, 
4810 «They will fall and not rise again... for they have denied the 
Lord of Spirits and His Anointed.’ 

Two questions have been raised as to the meaning of the text, (1) is 
Tt. povov Seordtyv to be understood of the Son, (2) what is the force 
of dpveicbar? The objection to understanding Seordrys of our Lord 
is that in every other passage in the N.T., where Seardrys occurs, 
except in 2 P. 2! (on which see n.), it is spoken of God the Father : 
that, this being the case, it is difficult to understand how Christ can 
be called tov pévov deoméryv.! It seems to me a forced explanation to 
say that the phrase povos deondrys has reference only to other earthly 
masters. No Jew could use it in this connexion without thinking 


1 Tt is true that the use of the word Seordéauvor, to denote the kinsfolk of 
by Julius Africanus (lived at Emmaus about 200 a.p.) ap. Euseb. H.Z. i. 3 i Se 
that the word decrérns must have been used of our Lord at an earlier period, but 
T am not aware of any example of this use in the Apostolic Fathers, ; 
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of the one Master in heaven. Again pdvos is elsewhere used of the 
Father only, as in Joh. 5 tiv ddéav ty rapa tod pdvov @cod oF 
fyteire, 173 iva ywdokwoiv ce tov pdvov édnbwov Oedv, Rom. 1627 pove 
gopo Med Sid Inood Xpiorod, 1 Tim. 17 7G Bact trav aidvov.. . 
povy Och tysty x. Sdéa, ib. 6 1 § paxdpios x. pdvos Svvderns, 6 
povos éxwv afavaciavy, and by Jude himself, below 25 pdve cd curipr 
ypav da. I. X., tod Kupiov Hud ddéa  Wetst. quotes several passages in 
which Josephus speaks of God as 6 pdvos Seordrys. On the other hand 
the phrase, so taken, seems to contradict the general rule that, where 
two nouns, denoting attributes, are joined by xa, if the article is pre- 
fixed to the first noun only, the second noun will then be an attribute 
of the same subject. In the present case however the second noun 
(kvpiov) belongs to the class of words which may stand without the 
article, see Winer pp. 147-163. A similar doubtful case is found in 
Tit. 2 rpocdexopevor tiv pakapiay édrida Kal éripdverav ths SdEys Tod 
peydAov @eod Kai cwrnpos judv X.’1. ds wKev éavrov dep Hudv va Autpo- 
ontat yas, Where also I should take 70d peyd\ov @eod to refer to the 
Father. Other examples of the same kind are Eph. 5° ovk éye 
KAypovopiav ev tH Bactreia tod Xpiorod xai @cod (where Alf. notes 
‘We cannot safely say here that the same Person is intended by 
X. x. @cod merely on account of the omission of the art. ; for (1) any 
introduction of such a predication regarding Christ would here be 
manifestly out of place, (2) @eds is so frequently anarthrous that it 
is not safe to ground any such inference on its use here’), 2 Th. 112 
orws evdogacby TO dvoma Tov Kupiov Hudv “Iycov év div Kal bets ev ata 
Kata THY xapw Tov cod tuav Kal Kvpiov “Inood Xpictod; 1 Tim, 57 
(cf. 2 Tim. 41) dcapapripopar évioriov Tod @eod Kal Xpicrod "Incod kat 
Tov ékXexTov ayyéAwy, Which Chrysostom explains pdptupa Kad tov 
@cov Kal rov viov aitod ; 2 P. 1! ev dicatcoovvy Tod Ocod judy Kat cwrhpos 
’Inood Xpiorov, where see n. On this use of the article see Green’s 
Gr. of N.T. pp. 205-219. Rampf compares Eus. H.#. vii. 30 (the 
charge brought against Paul of Samosata) rod kal tov @edv tov éavrod 
Kal Kipiov dpvovpevov. The denial of the only Master and Our Lord 
J. C. may be implicit, shown by their conduct, though not asserted in 
word, as in Tit. 11°; but it is more naturally taken as explicit, as in 
1 Joh. 222, where Westcott notes that a common gnostic theory was 
that ‘ “the Aeon Christ ” descended upon the man Jesus at His baptism 
and left Him before His passion. Those who held such a doctrine 
denied... the union of the divine and human in one Person . . . and 
this denial involves the loss of the Father, not only because the ideas 
of sonship and fatherhood are correlative, but because . . . it is only in 
the Son that we have the [full] revelation of God as Father.’ The phrase 
rov povov Seoréryv might also refer to the heresy attributed to Cerinthus 
by Hippolytus (Maer. vii. 33, x. 21) obx id 10d tparov Geot Tov Koopov 
yeyoveva AOéAnoev GAN’ bxd Suvdpeds twos dyyeuxys, and Irenaeus (Haer. 
i. 26). See Introduction on Early Heresies. ; 

5. tropviras 88 tpds Bovdopar, eiSdras ipads mévra.]1 Cf 2 P. 1” d0 


1 On the readings see Introduction, 
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pwaAdicw Suds del tropyuvyjokew Katrep ciddras, Hie WES Steyeipew bas 
év bropyioe, tb. 3! Sieyeipw tpdv ev bropvijoe thy eihucpuy dudvo.ay, 
Rom. 15! rérevrpor 88 bre kal adtot peotol éore dyabwovvys, TeAnpwpevor 
réons Ths ywdoews .. . ToAWNpoTepus dé Eypaipa duty amd pépovus ws érava- 
PUYpLV AT KOV UGS. The word eiddras justifies UTOpVno aL : they only need to 
be reminded of truths already known, so that it is unnecessary to write at 
length. The repeated Su4s contrasts the readers with the libertines of 
the former verse. The words in themselves might be taken ironically of 
persons professing (like the Corinthians) to ‘know all things,’ but the 
broad distinction maintained throughout the epistle between teis 
and otro. (the Libertines) forbids such an interpretation. If we 
read drag rdvra with some MSS., it suggests something of anxiety 
and upbraiding, which may be compared with the tone of St. Paul 
in writing to the Galatians. See, however, the following note for 
the position of daaf. Instead of zavra some MSS. have otro. 
The former finds some support in Enoch 1? ‘T heard every thing from 
the angels,’ 252 ‘I should like to know about every thing,’ Secrets of 
En. 401 2 *T know all things from the lips of the Lord...I know all 
things and have written all things in the books,’ 61? (quoted by Chase 
in D. of the Bib.). It should probably be understood of all that follows, 
including the historical allusions, implying that those addressed were 
familiar not only with the O.T, but with rabbinical traditions, so Estius 
‘omnia de quibus volo vos commonere.’! Bede’s note is ‘ omnia videlicet 
arcana fidei scientes et non opus habentes recentia quasi sanctiora a 
novis audire magistris.’ In what follows he takes dza€é with odcas, ‘ ita 
clamantes ad se de afflictione Aegyptiae primo salvavit humiles, ut 
secundo murmurantes contra se in eremo prosterneret superbos . 
Meminerimus illum sic per aquas baptismi salvare credentes, ut etiam 
post baptismum humilem in nobis requirat vitam.’ 

rt Kipwos, &rrag adv ék yijs Aiyirrov cdcas, Td Sedtepov [Tovs] p.7] me TedoavTas 
ardéderev.] For text see Introduction on Readings. Clement in his 
Adumbrationes gives the paraphrase ‘Quoniam Dominus Deus semel 
populum de terra Aegypti liberans deinceps eos qui non crediderunt 
perdidit’ and then to obviate a possible misconstruction of the last 
word, adds characteristically ‘ut eos videlicet per supplicium erudiret. 
In praesenti quippe tempore puniti sunt et perierunt, propter eos qui 
salvantur, donec convertantur ad Dominum.’ Justin (Dial. 120) 
speaking of the prophecy in Gen, 491°, says that it does not refer to 
Judah, but to Jesus rv at rods rarépas tpav e& Aiydarou eéayaydvta, 
but the use of the personal name Jesus in such a connexion has no 
parallel in the N. T., though the official name Christ occurs with 
a similar reference in 1 Cor. 10°, Heb. 1176 Clem, Al. p. 133 
says (of Exod, 23°) § puorixds éxeivos dyyehos Inoots. The reading 


_\ Dr. Bigg points out that the facts which Jude expects his readers to remember 
viz. the instances of judgment which follow, were less likely to be remembered than 
the admonitions to prepare for the Coming Kingdom which precede 2 P. 122, and 
he argues that this proves clumsy borrowing on the part of the former : but the 


provocation in the Wilderness and the destruction of Sodom were among the most 
familiar lessons of the O.T. ‘ 
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‘Inoovs is recognized by Jerome (Jovin. 1. 12) but explained by 
him of Joshua. With this we may compare Sir. 46! foll. Kparauds év 
tohew "Incots Navi...ds éyévero xata 7d dvoua adtod Méyas emt ow- 
typi. éxhextOv adrod, Justin Dial. 75, where reference is made to Exod. 
23°21 «Behold I send my angel before thee, to keep thee in the 
way and to bring thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware 
of him and obey his voice ; for he will not pardon your transgression, 
for my name is in him.’ Justin’s comment is ris: oty «is rv ynv 
cionyaye Tovs Tatépas Huav ; dy Tore vonoate Ste 6 ev TO dvdpate TovTH 
etovopacbeis "Incods, mpotepov Aicijs KaXovpevos (see Numb. 1316), 2d. 
106, 132, Clem. Al. 134, Lactant. Jnst. 4. 17 Christi figuram gerebat 
ille Jesus ; qui cum primum Auses vocaretur, Moyses futura praesen- 
tiens jussit eum Jesum vocari; other reff. in Pearson (Art. 2. p. 75, 
ed. Chevallier). It is difficult however to see how Joshua can be said 
either to have saved the people from Egypt or to have destroyed the 
disbelievers. Moses was the divine instrument in the former case, and 
we are only told of one, Achan, whom Joshua put to death, and that, 
not for disbelief, but for disobedience. Again Joshua had nothing 
to do with the punishment of the angels (v. 6). The punishment of 
murmurers and unbelievers is always ascribed to God, as in Numbers 
i rss. 10, 95, 106, Sir, 167% Heb, 34°, and 1 Cor. 10'1. 

7 Sebtepov has given rise to much discussion. If we place dza€é 
before Aadv with Sin., or before é« yjs with Clem. Al. p. 280 (6 @cds 
amaé ex yns Aiyirrov adv cHoas, TO devTepov...d7bXecev), We might then 
regard it as contrasting the preceding saving with the following 
destruction. I think Ewald is right in connecting drag with this 
later clause rather than with <iddras, as it agrees better with the 
aaa of ver. 3, and intensifies the warning. The deliverance from Egypt 
was the creation of a people once for all, but yet it was followed by 
the destruction of the unbelieving portion of the people, z.e. by all 
but Caleb and Joshua (Num. 14787). So in 1 Cor. 10 we have the 
privileges of Israel allowed, and yet all was in vain because of their 
unbelief. There seems less force in the connexion of draé with ciddras : 
48n would have been more suitable. For the opposition to 76 devrepov 
cf. Heb. 97° 6 Xpiorés dra€é mpocevexGels cis 76 ToAAGY aveveyKetv dpaptias 
éx Sevrépov xwpis dpaptias 6pOycerar, Theoph. Autol. ii. 26 vars pev arae 
h memAnpopévov bre éréOn, 7d Se Sevrepov péAAy TANpoto Oar pera THY... 
kptow, Liban. ap. Wetst. éuoi dé dmak dpxe yehwta dddActv, devrepov 
d€ ovKeére. ¥ : § 

I am inclined to think that the article before py is an intrusion, as 
it seems to be before év in ver. 12. Omitting it, we can take devrepov 
with px) muorevoarras, getting the sense: ‘In the 1st case of unbelief 
(in Egypt)! salvation followed; in the 2nd (in the wilderness) 
destruction,’ lit. ‘when they, a second time, failed to believe, He 
destroyed them.’ If this was the original reading, it is easy to under- 
stand the insertion of rovs as facilitating the plural construction after 
dadv. We may compare the solemn utterance in Heb. 10% éxovoiws 


1 Cf, Exod. 2", 41, 521, 69, 14402, 
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Gpapravdvtwv jpav peta TO AaBety THV erlyvwcw THs GAnOeias ovK ere Tept 
Gpaptiav doXetrerat Ovoia, and the belief, apparently based upon it, in 
the early Church as to sin after baptism, cf. Herm. J/and. iv. 3, Vis. 1, 
Clem. Al. Str. ii. p. 459 rdv ofv eiAnddra tiv dpeow Tov épapTiBv ovk Ere 
Gpaprdvew xpy. emt yap TH TpOTy Kal povy peravola TOV GpapTiav ary av 
cin... @dwxev ov GAAnv ere Tos Kav TH TioTEL TepTEMTuKdoL TL TANMEAN- 
batt, ToAvEeACOS WY, peTavoLav devTepav. Hence sprang the custom of post- 
poning baptism till the approach of death. For the emphatic devrepov 
compare Sis drofavévra in ver. 12, also 2 P. 19, 27°”, Heb. 6*8, Tit, 31 
aiperixov &vOpwrov peta piav Kal devrépay vovdeciay wapaitov. 

Others join 7d devrepov with cécas, some supposing a reference to 
the saving from famine in the wilderness, others to the Salvation 
wrought by Christ. This last seems to be the view taken by Zahn, 
who understands odcas adv metaphorically of the new Israel and 
reads Incots, maintaining that Jesus may be called the destroyer of 
Jerusalem, because He prophesied its destruction and spoke of His 
word as that which should judge men at the last day (Joh. 124%). He 
considers that, if the saving and destruction are to be understood of 
the Exodus of old, it is difficult to account for its being placed before 
the Fall of the Angels. But why may not Jude have followed the 
warning derived from O.T. history in 1 Cor. 10, and then have be- 
thought himself of the warning derived from the story of the Watchers 
in Enoch? Some again imagine allusion to be made to a second 
destruction, such as the carrying away captive, or even the fall of 
Jerusalem under Titus. I do not think we can make 76 devrepov 
simply equivalent to varepov, as is done by many interpreters. In 
Nonnus Dionys. 46. 189 kat rére piv Aire AVToAa voordadr€os Atovicor, 
Kal mpotépas dpéevas eoxe TO SevTepoy it is nearly ‘again.’ For the 
combination cécas—arurcoey B. Weiss compares James 41? eis éorw— 
6 duvdpevos coat Kal droheran. 

6. dyyéAous Te Tots pt] THPHTAVTAS Thy EavTdV dpx7v...€ls kplow...rerApykey. | 
Cf, Clem. Al. Adwmbr. ‘ Angelos qui non servaverunt proprium princi- 
patum, scilicet quem acceperunt secundum profectum.’ This of course 
supplies an even more striking instance of the possibility of falling 
away from grace, cf. Bede ‘Qui angelis peccantibus non pepercit, nec 
hominibus parcet superbientibus, sed et hos quoque cum suum princi- 
patum non servayerint, quo per gratiam adoptionis filii Dei effecti sunt, 
sed reliquerint suum domicilium, id est, Ecclesiae unitatem...dam- 
nabit.’ On the Fall of the Angels see Introduction and the parallel 
passages in 2 P. 24, and in Enoch, chapters 6-10. 

dpx4v.| Used of office and dignity, as in Gen. 402! of the chief 
butler: here perhaps of the office of Watcher, though Spitta takes it 
more generally of the sovereignty belonging to their abode in heaven = 
tov avw KAjpov in Clem. Al. 650 P. The term dpyy is used of the evil 
angels themselves in Eph. 61% Cf. Enoch 124, of the Watchers 
(angels) who have abandoned the high heaven and the holy 
eternal place and defiled themselves with women, ib. 153, Philo says 
of the fallen angels (M. 1, Pp. 268) Kadov pi) AurotaKThoa, ev THS Tod 
Ocod takews, €v 7 Tos TeTaypEvouvs TaVvTAS dpLoTeveLY avdyKn, adtomodAnoat 
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d€ zpos THY dvavspov jdovyv. So Just. M. Apol. ii. 5 of & ayye\ou Tapa- 
Bavres ryvde thy Tab yovakov pigeow Arr/Onoav with Otto’s n. 

dmokumévras 7d VBrov oiknrhpiov.] Cf. 2 Cor. 52 rd oix. 7d é€ ovpavod, and 
the quotation from Enoch in the last n. [For oixyrijpiov ef. Enoch 157 
(the message of Enoch to the Watchers) ‘the spiritual have their 
dwelling in heaven’... xatotknows abrdv éota emt Ts yys- C.] 

els kpiow peydAns tpépas Serpots diSlors iad Léhov ternpykev.] Cf. 2 P. 24 
cetpots Copov taptapdcas, tb. 2° adixous cis juepav Kpicews KoaLomévors 
Typetv, 1b. 3° rnpovpevor eis iepav kpioews...TOV doe BOv avOpéreov, Joel 2?! 
6 HAtos petaotpadyoetar cis oKOTOS...mpiv ehOciv THV Hyepav Kupiov tiv 
peyadny Kat éxupavyn, Apoc. 617 7AGev 7) uepa ) meyddn THs épyns adrod, 
vb. 1614 cuvayayeiv avrods cis tov réAeuov TAs peydédns Tpépas Tod cod 
Tov mavtoxpatopos. Enoch 10° émixdAvov aitaé (Azazel) oxdros, Kal 
oiknodtw éxet eis Tov aidva, 10 dsyoov avrods...uéxpr uepas Kpioews 
atrov, 1b. 2211 (Gr. in Charles’ App. C) pexpu tis meyddns Fuépas tis 
Kpicews, 2b, 54°, note on xlv. 1. So wuépa rod Kupéov 1 Cor. 18, 2 P. 310 
al., éxeivn 7 Hepa 2 Th. 11°. On decpots see En. 54°° ‘T saw how they 
made iron chains of immeasurable weight, and I asked for whom they 
were prepared, and he said unto me ‘“‘ These are prepared for the hosts 
of Azazel.”’ Cf. déopror oxdrovs (Wisd. 17?) of the plague of darkness. 

For the use of the acc. after izd to express ‘rest under,’ 
instead of the earlier dat. or gen. cf. Joh. 1% évra iad tiv ov«qy, 
Jannaris Gr. § 1698", Schmid Aftic. iv. p. 467 f. 

aidiors.| The chains are called ‘ everlasting,’ but they are only used 
for a temporary purpose, to keep them for the final judgment. It 
seems to be here synonymous with aiévos in ver. 7. So too in the 
only other passages in which it occurs in the Bible, Wisdom 7% 
amavyacpd éott pwros aidiov, and Rom. 1?° % didvos airod dvvayis Kai 
Geadryns. After fédov Clem. Al. p. 280 adds dypiwy dyyéAwv, a variant of 
which is found also in Lucif. 28 sanctorum angelorum, Speculum, 
p- 50 (Belsheim, 1899). Cf. Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 363 n. 

7, as Ud8opna kal Tdpoppa cal ai wept aitas wédets.] The 3rd example of 
divine judgment differs from the two others, as it tells only of the 
punishment, not of the fall from grace. Hence the difference of con- 
nexion ayyédous TE...05 Dodoma. Cine Ee 28 aroNets Zodopov kat 
Topdppas karactpopy xatexpwev. The destruction was not limited to 
these two cities, but extended to all the neighbouring country (Gen. 
1925, called MevrdoXis in Wisd. 10°), including the towns of Admah and 
Zeboim (Deut. 29%, Hos. 118). Zoar was spared at the request of 
Lot. 

Tov Spovov Tpdrov TovToLs éxmopvevoarat.| For the adverbial acc., which 
repeats the preceding as = sicut (Clem. Adwmbr.), cf. Mt. 23°” dv rpdrov 
émovvaye dpvis Ta voooia, 2 Macc. 15° ov tpdmov olvos...dmoreXet, ovTw 
xa, Luc, Catapl. 6 reOviow tov dpovov tpdmov. ‘Like them,’ 2.¢, the 
fallen angels. The two judgments are similarly joined in Test. Vepht. 3 
py yernobe ds Sddoua, Aris evpAake tagw pioews aris. ‘Opotws dé Kal 
of Eypyyopes evn Aakav rééw pioews aitar, ods karnpdcato Kvpvos, 3 Mace. 
245, Others understand ‘ovros of the libertines who are subse- 
quently referred to as otro (vv. 8, 10, 12, 16, 19); but the beginning 
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of ver. 8 (évrou kat ofror) seems to distinguish between them and the 
preceding. The verb éx7. occurs in Gen. 3824 of Tamar, Exod. 341 16 
(uh more) exropvevowow éricw Tov Hedy avTar, Lev. 177, Hos. 412, Ezek. 
1626: 28) 33, 

dredQodoat dmlicw capkds érépas.] In the case of the angels the for- 
bidden flesh (lit. ‘other than that appointed by God’) refers to the 
intercourse with women ; in the case of Sodom to the departure from 
the natural use (Rom. 127), what Philo calls dvdpovs Kal ékGeopous 
pitas (de Gig. M 1, p. 267), cf. Exod. 30° otk dvoices Ovpiapa erepov. 
For the post-classical phrase cf. 2 P. 2!° rods dricw capkos ev emriupia 
piac.0d tropevopevors, Deut. 4° eropevOn driow Beehdeywp, Jer. 223, 

mpdkerat Seypa tupds aloviov Siknv tméxovoat.| Cf. Enoch 67! ‘this 
judgment wherewith the angels are judged is a testimony for the kings 
and the mighty,’ 2 P. 2° imddeypa pedrdAdvtwv doeBeow refetxds, 1 Cor. 
10% 1 r¥rou éyévovto, Heb. 4" iva pi ev 7G adt@ tis brode’ypare TéEon THs 
dmebeias, 3 Macc. 2° od todis trepnpaviav épyalopéevovs Yodopiras... 
rup Oeiw xatépretas, wapdderypa Tots érvywopuévors KataocTyoas, Clem. 
Al. p. 260 detypa cor rovtwv of ayyedor, Tod @eod 7d Kdddos 
dmroNeXourdtes 51a KdAXOS papawvopevov, Ael. Vi, vi. 12 fin. jv detypa 
od TO Tvxdv Tots dvOpdras cis Twppocivyv 7 ToD Atovyoiov ex Tov 
TydixovTwv «is jovTw Tarewd petaBory. The present aspect of the 
Lacus Asphaltites was a conspicuous image of the lake of fire and 
brimstone prepared for Satan and his followers, Apoc, 197°, 201°, 218. 
It is questioned whether zrvpés is governed by detypa or dixyv. If 
by décnv, then the burning of Sodom is itself spoken of as still 
going on (eternal), and this is in accordance with Jewish belief 
as recorded in Wisd. 107 (rtp IlevrardAews) js ere papripiov rhs 
movypias Karvigoyévyn KabéotnKe xépoos, Philo (De Abr. M. 2. 21) 
HEXpL viv KaieTal. TO yap Kepatviov Tip yKiota oBevvipevov 7) vémerar 
} evrvdera. tiotis 58 capertary Ta Spdpeva, ToD yap cupP_ByKdTos 
raQovs onpetov eat 6 Te dvadiddpevos Gel Kamvos Kal O peradAEvovar Oeior, 
ib. V. Moys. M. 2, p. 143. Some disallow this sense of aidvios and 
think it can only be used of hell-fire, as in 4 Macc. 12!2 (the words 
of the martyr contrasting the fires of present torture with the eternal 
flames awaiting the persecutor) tapreverat oe 7 Oeia Siky wuKvorépw Kal 
aiwviy mupt, Kal Bdoavor eis SAov Tov aldva odk avijcovcl oe. For an 
examination of the word see Jukes Restitution of All Things, p. 67 n. 
and cf. Jer. 23° 4°, Ezek. 165% (on the restoration of Sodom) 471-12 
(a prophecy of the removal of the curse of the Dead Sea and its 
borders), Enoch. 10° and 12, where the eis aitéva of the former verse is 
equivalent to 70 generations in the latter, also ver. 10 where fwi aidvios 
is reckoned at 500 years. As the meaning of 8etyya is made clear by 
the following participial clause, it seems unnecessary to take it with 
mupés in the sense of ‘an example or type of eternal fire,’ which 
would escape the difficulty connected with aiwviov, but leaves diknv 
bréxovoa. (for which cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 8, 2, Mace. iv. 48) 
somewhat otiose appendage. In the book of Enoch (67 foll.) the 
angels who sinned are said to be imprisoned in a burning valle 
(Hinnom, ch, 27) in which there was a great swelling of waters, ioneae 
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panied by a smell of sulphur; and ‘that valley of the angels burned 
continually under the earth.’ Charles notes on this that ‘the Gebenna 
valley here includes the adjacent country down to the Dead Sea. <A 
subterranean fire was believed to exist under the Gehenna valley.’ 

_ 8. dpolws pévrou kal ofro..] Notwithstanding these warnings the liber- 
tines go on in similar courses. 

evurrvialdpevor cdpka praivovew.| Clement’s paraphrase in his Adwm- 
brationes is ‘qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines...bonum esse 
putantes non illud quod vere bonum est.’ He also explains the word 
in Str. ili. 11, od (so Hort, in the margin of his copy, corrects 6 of 
MS.) yap trap 17 GAnOela ériBdddrovow. Cf. parallel in 2 P, 21013, 
1 Th. 5°, Rom. 1311-12, Ps, 7320, 1261. Can there be any reference to 
the blindness with which the men of Sodom were smitten? The verb 
is used in Acts 2!7 (a quotation from Joel 278) of rpecBvrepor Spdv 
evuTviots évuTviacOycovras of those that see visions, and so Spitta, 
holding that Jude copied from 2 P., would render it here, prefixing 
the article to make it correspond with the Wevdorpodfrar and Wevdod:- 
ddaoxador of 2 P, 21. Those who take the opposite view (viz. that 2 P. 
was copied from Jude) will see nothing to justify the article. Moffatt 
(Hist. V.7.) translates ‘these men of sensual imagination,’ but in the 
introduction to the epistle (p. 589) regards it as implying a ‘claim to 
possess visions.’ The word is used by Isaiah 561° in connexion with 
the words otk éyvwoar, odk «iddres (see ver. 10 below), evurvafdpevor 
Koltnv diAotvtes vuotaéat, Which Delitsch explains ‘instead of watching 
and praying to see divine revelations for the benefit of the people, they 
are lovers of ease, talkers in their sleep,’ cf. ib. 291°, Jer. 237532 where 
lying dreams are contrasted with the word of the Lord, 76. 279 (LXX. 
34°) ui axovere TOV Wevdotpodytov pov... Kal Tov evuTVviaLopéveov tpiv 
(‘nor to your dreamers’) kal rév vionrcpdtov ipdv, Deut. 134 3 > rpodirys 
H évurrvialopevos. Compare Gen. 281%, 41°. 

Bengel’s explanation ‘Hominum mere naturalium indoles graphice 
admodum descripta est. Somnians multa videre, audire, etc. sibi 
videtur,’ appears to agree with Clement’s paraphrase. So Chase ‘they 
live in an unreal world of their own inflated imaginations,’ comparing 
the conjectural reading of Col. 218 dpa xeveuBarevwy. This accords 
with ver. 10: in their delusion and their blindness they take the real 
for the unreal, and the unreal for the real. The verb is used both in 
the active and middle by Aristotle, Somn. 1. 1 rérepov ovpBatver dei 
rois Kabevdovow évurvidlev, GAN od prvnpovetovow ; Probl. 30. 14, 2 oi ev 
T@ kabevoew evuTvialopevor iotapevns THs davotas, Kal Kab’ doov npepet, 
éveipwrrovow, cf. Artem. Oneir, 1. 1. Some interpret of polluting 
dreams (cf. Lev. 15); but the word évumvadpevor is evidently intended 
to have a larger scope, covering not merely puatvovow but dDerovow 
and Bracdypotow. We must also interpret p.aivw here by the da édyevav 
of v. 4, the éxropvedoacar and capkds érépas of v. 7. This wide sense 
appears in Tit. 1) rots peustacpévars ovdev Kabapov, dA\AG peplavTat 
aitav kat 6 vovs Kal 4 ovvetdnots. The heretics condemned by St. Paul 
for forbidding marriage (1 Tim. 4) regarded it as pacpos capxos. 


kuptdtyta St dberodow, Sdfas 8% Pracdnpotow,| On first coe © one is 
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inclined to take the words xvpidrys and ddga: simply as abstractions. 
The result of indulgence in degrading lusts is the loss of reverence, the 
inability to recognize true greatness and due degrees of honour. © This 
would agree with the description of the libertines as sharing in the 
avtioyia of Korah, as kvpara aypia Paddoons, as yoyyvorai uttering 
hard speeches against God. When we examine however the use of 
the word xvpidrns and the patristic comments, and when we consider 
the reference to the archangel’s behaviour towards Satan, and the 
further explanation in ver. 10, where the odpxa of ver. 8 is repre- 
sented by dca voids éxicravtar and the phrase xvpidryra aberotow, 
ddéas St Brardypodtow by dca ork oldacw BArAacdypovow, we seem to 
require a more pointed and definite meaning, not simply ‘majesty,’ 
but ‘the divine majesty,’ not simply ‘dignities,’ but ‘the angelic 
orders.’ Cf. 2 P. 2°, Eph. 12! (having raised him from the dead 
and set him on his right hand) iepdvw adons apxfs Kal efovolas 
Kat Suvdpews Kal xKuptorntos, Col. 11° ev aire éxtiaOn Ta mavTa év 
Tols ovpavots Kal ext THS yHs, TH OpaTa Kal Ta ddpata, elte Opdvor etre 
KuploTytes elite dpxal elite eovoia, where Lightfoot says ¢St. Paul 
does not profess to describe objective realities but contents himself 
with repeating subjective opinions... His language shows the 
same spirit of impatience with this elaborate angelology, as in 
ii, 18.’ ‘There can be little doubt that the primary reference is to 
the orders of the celestial hierarchy conceived by .these gnostic 
Judaizers’ (see my n. on Clem. Str. vii. 9, p. 833). Lightfoot how- 
ever considers that the words are intended to be taken in their widest 
sense, including bad and good angels, as well as earthly dignities. In our 
text it would seem that the word should be understood as expressing the 
attribute of the true kvpuos, cf. Didache 4. 1 (honour him who speaks the 
word of God) «s kupiov, dbev yap 7 Kuptorys Aadcirat, exe? KUptds eaTL, 
Herm. Sim. v. 6. 1 eis 80vAov tpdrov od Ketrat 6 vids Tod Meod, GAN eis 
eLovoiay peyddnv Ketrat Kat Kupiotnta. Hase, on Leo Diaconus v. 3, 
p. 449, has the note ‘xvpidrns vocatur dignitas Servatoris, qua est 
Dominus et noster et rerum creatarum omnium’ and cites among other 
exx. Chrys. Hom. in Matt. lxxi. p. 696, ‘the prophet bears witness 
to ryv Kvupidtyta of Christ Kal 7d dudrtimov 76 mpos tov warépa,’ Greg. 
Nyss. c. Hunom. vi. p. 180 © 7 xupidtys odxt odcias dvopa GAN’ é£ovelas 
éort. It was also used as a complimentary address, 4 oi) kvpidrns ‘your 
lordship.’ The verb a6eréw has God or Christ for its object in Lk. 1014, 
Joh, 1248, 1 Th. 48, etc. We have then to consider how it can be said 
that the libertines (otro.) ‘despise authority’ in like manner to the 
above mentioned offenders. For the former we may refer to ver. 4 
Kvpiov jpav dpvovmevor, for the latter to the contempt shown by the 
Israelites towards the commandments of God. [This is not inconsistent 
with the statement in ver. 5 that the wnbelieving were destroyed, for the 
neglect of God proceeded from unbelief.] So the desertion of their 
appointed station and abode by the angels showed their disregard for 
the divine ordinance, and the behaviour of the men of Sodom combined 
with the vilest lusts an impious irreverence towards God’s representa- 
tives, the angels (Gen. 195). Cf. Joseph. Ant. i. 11. 2 eis avOparous Haoav 
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bPporat Kal mpds To Oetov doePeis, and Test. Aser 7, where the sin of 
Sodom is expressly stated to have been their behaviour towards the 
angels, py yiverOe ds Sddoua Aris Hyvdnoe tods ayyéAous Kupiov kat 
drwXeTo ews aidvos. 

SdEas 8% Brardnpotew.] Cf. 2 P. 2! rodpyral atdadets Sdéas od tpé- 
povow Bracdyuotvres. The only other passage in the N.T. in which 
the pl. occurs is 1 P. 11, where the sense is different. Dr. Bigg 
compares Exod. 151 ris duos cor év Geois, Kvpue; ris Opolos aol; 
Bedokacpevos ev dylos, Oavuaords ev ddéas. Clement’s interpre- 
tation of this and the preceding clause is as follows (Adwmbr. 
1008) ‘dominationem spernunt, hoe est solum dominum qui vere 
dominus noster est, Jesus Christus... majestatem blasphemant, hoc 
est angelos.’ The word é¢éa in the singular is used for the Shekinah, 
see my n. on James 2!. This suggests that Clement may be right in 
supposing the plural to be used for the angels, who are, as it were, 
separate rays of that glory. Compare Philo’s use of the name Adyor 
for the angels as contrasted with the divine Adyos. In Philo Monarch. 
2 p. 218 the divine dd€a is said to consist of the host of angels, 8d&av 82 
onv civar vouilw Tas oe dopvpopovoas Suvapes. See Lest. Jud. 25 Kvpios 
evAdyyoe Tov Aevi, 6 dyyeXos TOD TpoTwHToOV ene, al Suvdpes THs ddéyns TOV 
Svpedv, also Luke 92°, where it is said that ‘the Son of Man will come 
in His own glory and in the glory of the Father and of the holy 
angels.’! Ewald, Hist. Isr. tr. vol. viii. p. 142, explains 4 xupidrys of the 
true Deity, whom they practically deny by their dual God ; ai ddfa: are 
the angels, whom they blaspheme by supposing that they had created 
the world in opposition to the will of the true God, whereas Michael 
himself submitted everything to Him. This last clause would then be 
an appendage to the preceding, with special reference to the case of 
the Sodomites (cf. Joh. 13°), There may also be some allusion to the 
teaching or practice of the libertines. If we compare the mysterious 
reference in 1 Cor. 112° 8:4 rotro dgetrer 7) yuvyn eEovoiav exew eri THs 
«epadfs Sua rods dyyéAovs, which is explained by Tertullian (De Virg. 
Vel.'7) as spoken of the fallen angels mentioned by Jude, ‘propter 
angelos, scilicet quos legimus a Deo et caelo excidisse ob concupiscen- 
tiam feminarum’ we might suppose the BrAacdypla, of which the liber- 
tines were guilty, to consist in a denial or non-recognition of the 
presence of good angels in their worship, or of the possibility of their 
own becoming xowwvot damoviov; or they may have scoffed at the 
warnings against the assaults of the devil, or even at the very idea of 
‘spiritual wickedness in high places.’ So understood, it prepares us 
for the strange story of the next verse. : 

9, 6 8 Mixara 6 dpxdyyedos.] The term dpx. occurs in the N.T. only 
here and in 1 Th. 416 The names of seven archangels are given in 
Enoch. The story here narrated is taken from the apocryphal Assumptio 
Mosis, as we learn from Clem. Adwmbr. in Hp. Judae, and Orig. De 
Prine. iii. 2.1. Didymus (In Epist. Judae Enarratio) says that some 
doubted the canonicity of the Epistle because of this quotation from 


1 There is much said of the glory of the Angels in Asc. Isaiae, pp. 47, 49 foll. 
ed. Charles. ae 
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an apocryphal book. In Cramer’s Catena on this passage (p. 163) we 
read teXevtijravtos ev TO Sper Mwvoréws, 6 Mixaid droorehAcrar petabnowv 
7d copa, elra Tod SiaBddov kata Tod Mwvoéws Brarpnpovvtos Kat pora 
dvayopevovros 4 75 wardéar tov Aiyvariov, odK éveyKov THY Kat’ avToU 
Braodnpiav 5 d&yyeAos, "Emumphoat cor d Oeds Tpos tov didBorov Edy. 
Charles in his edition of the Asswmption thus summarizes the fragments 
dealing with the funeral of Moses: (1) Michael is commissioned to 
bury Moses, (2) Satan opposes his burial on two grounds : (a) he claims 
to be the lord of matter (hence the body should be handed over to him). 
To this claim Michael rejoins, ‘The Lord rebuke thee, for it was God’s 
spirit which created the world and all mankind. (b) He brings the 
charge of murder against Moses (the answer to this is wanting). The 
story is based upon Deut. 34° (R.V.) ‘he buried him (mg. he was 
buried) in the valley...but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day.’ Compare the vain search for Elijah (2 K. 21617), Further 
details in Josephus (Ant. iv. 8. 48) védovus aidvidiov trép attod ordvtos 
adaviterat kara twos ddpayyos. yéeypade S& atrov ev Tats iepats BiBdos 
teOvedra, Seloas pr dv irepBodrHv THs wept adrov dpeTys mpos TO Oetoy adrov 
dvaxwpjoat toAunowow eizetvy, Philo I. p. 165, and Clem. Al. (Str. vi. 
§ 132, p. 807) where it is said that Caleb and Joshua witnessed the 
assumption of sMoses to heaven, while his body was buried in the 
clefts of the mountain. 

Svakpvdpevos.] Here used in the sense of ‘disputing,’ as in Jer..15!° 
dvépa diaxpwopevov racy TH yy, Joel 32, Acts 11%. See my note on 
James 1° and below ver. 22. 

Suehéyero.] Cf. Mk. 9°4 rpds ddAnaAovs dueAeyOynoay, tis peilwv. 

ovk érddpnoev Kplow éreveyketv BAaodnplas.] Cf, Plat. Legg. ix. 856 ™po- 
ddcews aitriav emipépwr, 1b. 943 tiyrwplav éxid. The word occurs elsewhere in 
N. T. onlyin Rom, 3°. Field (On Translation of N.T. p. 244) compares 
Acts 2518 of xaryjyopo. otdepiav airiav epepov dv éyw brevoovv, Diod. 16. 29 
Siknv emijveyKav Kata Tov Sraptiatav, 1b. 20. 10 pices ddiKous émrpepovres, 
20. 62 doByGeis ras érupepopevas Kpices, tom. x. p. 171 ed. Bip. érjveyxav 
kpiow rept UBpews, and translates ‘durst not bring against him an 
accusation of blasphemy’; but surely that is just what he does in 
appealing to God. Besides such a statement would be altogether 
beside the point. The verse is introduced to show the guilt attached 
to speaking evil of dignities, i.e. of angels. If Michael abstained from 
speaking evil even of a fallen angel, this is appropriate; not so, if he 
simply abstained from charging the devil with speaking evil of Moses. 
I take Braodnpias to be gen. qualitatis, expressed by the adj. Bdaodypov 
in 2 P.: see below on ver. 18, James 1% dxpoarijs éruAnopovijs, 24 pirat 
diaroyicpav rovnpdv, 3° & Kdopos rhs dducias, also 2 P. 21 
dmwXelas, 21° éribupia pracpod. 

kpiots, like xpivw, has the two meanings of judgment and of 
accusation, cf. Lycurg. 31 where oi cvkopavroivres are distinguished 
from réy Sixaiws Tas kpicers evicrapévev. 

émuriphoat co. Kiptos.] These words occur in the vision of Zechariah 
(3!1°) where the angel of the Lord replies to the charges of Satan 
against the high priest Joshua with the words éruripjcat Kiptos év col, 


aipéeces 
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didBore, Kai eriripyoar Kupios év ool, & éxheedpevos tiv ‘Tepovoadnm. 
They were no doubt inserted as appropriate by the author of the Asc. 
Mos. in his account of the controversy at the grave of Moses. We 
may compare Mt. 1718 éveriuynoev atT@ 6 “Incots. 

10. obror 88 8a piv ovK olSacw BrAaodnpodcw.] The libertines do the 
contrary of what we are told of the respect shown by the angel even 
towards Satan : they speak evil of that spiritual world, those spiritual 
beings, of which they know nothing, cf. 2 P. 212. The common verb 
BAacd. shows that the d0€a: of ver. 8 are identical with dca od« ofSacw 
here. For the blindness of the carnal mind to all higher wisdom cf. 
1 Cor. 2716, a passage linked with our epistle by the distinction between 
the Yoxixoi and zvevparixod and by the words Aadotpev @cod codiay, Hv 
ovdets TOV apxdvTwy Tod aidvos TovTov éyvwxer* ei yap tyvwcay ovk av Tov 
KUp.ov THS Odéys Ectavpwoav. See too Joh. 8, 1 Tim. 64 rerigwras pydiv 
émiotdpevos. For the form oidacw see my ed. of St. James p. clxxxiii. 

boa 8% guoikds os ta Udoya Coa erleravrat.] This stands for odpxa in 
ver. 8 and is explained by acéAyeay in ver. 4, éxropvevcacat in ver. 7, 
puaivovow in ver. 8, kata Tas érifvpias adtav zopevopevor in ver. 16. 

gvoixds ‘by instinct,’ so Diog. L. x. 137 guvouds Kat ywpis Adyov. 
Alford cites Xen. Cyrop. ii. 3. 9 paxnv 6pO mavras dvOpmmrovs pice 
émioTapévous, woTep ye Kal TaAAA Loa eriotatai Tia paxnv Exacta ovde 
map €vos GAXov pabdvta 7} Tapa Tis Piceus. 

év tovTots POel(povrar.] The natural antithesis here would have been 
‘these things they admire and delight in.’ For this Jude substitutes 
by a stern irony ‘these things are their ruin.’ Cf. Phil. 31° where 
speaking of the enemies of the Cross the apostle says dy 1d 7éAos 
adtoXea, dv 6 Geos 4 Kowrla kal 7 ddga ev TH aioxivy aitadv, Eph. 47 
dmobécba .. . Tov Tadavov avOpwrov Tov POepdpevoy Kara Tas emPupias. 

11, oval adrois, dtu Ty 68@ tod Katy éroped8noav.| For the use of the aorist 
see n. on ver. 4 wapewccdvyoay : for the phrase cf. Blass Gr. p. 119, and 
2 P. 215 éfaxodovOjnoarvres TH 60G TOU Badaay. The phrase ova, so common 
in Enoch, esp. in cc. 94 to 100, and in the Gospels and Apocalypse, occurs 
in the epistles only here and in 1 Cor. 916. The woe is grounded on the 
fate which awaits those who walk in the steps of Cain, Balaam, and 
Korah. In 2 P. Balaam is the only one referred to of the three leaders 
of wickedness here named by Jude. Cain, with Philo, is the type of 
selfishness (M. 1 p. 206) was piAavros éxixAyow Kalv etpnxev (quoted by 
Schneckenb. p. 221); he is named as a type of jealous hate in 1 John 
31 12 tya dyarGpev addyAovs: od Kabds Kaly é« tod rovypod jy Kat eo pager 
tov ddeAdov adtov’ Kal xdpw Tivos eopasev avrov ; OTL Ta epya abrod movnpa 
jv, Ta 88 Tod &SeAGod adrod dixata, of unbelief in Heb. 11* wiore: wAeiova 
bvotay"ABeX rapa. Kalvy rpooqveyxev 76 @eG. This view of his sin is also 
taken by the later Jewish writers, cf. Philo De Agric. 1 M. 300 Ef, and 
Targ. Jer. on Gen. 47 cited by Schneckenburger, in which Cain is 
represented as saying ‘non est judicium, nec judex, nec. est aliud 
saeculum, nec dabitur merces bona justis, nec ultio sumetur de 
improbis, ete. There seems no reason why we should not regard Cain 
here as symbolizing the absence both of faith and of love, ct 1 Joh. 3 ‘ 
Euthym Zig. gives an allegorical explanation, Kat avrot adeAoxrovor 
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cigi, Sv dv SiSdoKovor Tas TOV drarwmevwy Woxds amoKTelvovTes. Cain 
and ‘Korah are said to have been objects of special reverence with 
a section of the Ophite heresy, which appears to have been a 
development of the Nicolaitans (Epiphan. Pan. i. 3. 37. 1 ot ’Ogirat 
ras mpopdces eiAjpacw ard ris Nixoddov cal Tyvworidv Kai trav mpd 
rovrwv alpécewv). They held that the Creator was evil, that the 
Serpent represented the divine Wisdom, that Cain and his successors 
were champions of right (Epiphan. 76.38. 1, ot Katavol aot tov Katy éx 
ris loxuporépas Awdpuews imdpyev kat THs dvwbev adfevtias, and boast 
themselves to be of kin to Cain, cat tv Sodopirdv kat "Hoad cat Kope, 
see too Iren. i. 31, Clem. Sér. vii. § 108). 

TH TAdvy TOD Badadp. prod eextVOnoav.| Westcott on 1 Joh. 1% says that 
‘the idea of rAdvy is always that of straying from the one way ; not of 
misconception in itself, but of misconduct [as in Rom. 177]. Such going 
astray is essentially ruinous. The cognate terms are used of the false 
Christs and prophets(Mt. 244 ff., Apoc, 2?°, 1314, 1920, 1 Joh. 4°, 2 Joh. 7), 
of Satan (Apoc. 12°, 208 ff.), of Babylon (Apoc. 1878), of Balaam in 
Jude 11.’ See also his n. on 4° ék tovTov ywooKomey TO TvEdpa THS aAx- 
Geias Kal TO Tvedpa THS TAGYNS. 

Every wordsin this clause is open to question. The passive of 
éxyéw to ‘pour out’ is used to express either the onward sweeping 
movement of a great crowd, or the surrender to an overpowering 
motive on the part of an individual=effusi sunt.) as in Sir. 377° 
pi exxvOys ex @deopdrov, Test. Reub. 1 mopveia ev W e&exvOnv, Clem. 
Al, Str. ii. p. 491 eis Hdoviv, rpdywv Sixnv, éxxvbevtes Kabydurafotow, 
Plut. V. Ant. 21 eis tov ndvtaby Kat axdAaorov Biov éxxexvpevos. Such 
an interpretation seems not quite consistent with p1o0d, which implies 
cool self-interest. That covetousness, aicypoxepdera, was a common 
motive with false teachers is often implied or asserted by St. Paul and 
St. Peter in the passages quoted below: and this, we know, was the 
case with Balaam ; but would it be correct to say either of him or of 
his followers here condemned by St. Jude that they ran greedily into 
(or ‘in’) error for reward? No doubt there have been cases (such as 
the St. Bartholomew or the September massacres) where people engaged 
for hire ran greedily into all excesses of cruelty ; or covetousness itself 
may become a passion, as in the case of the miser: but these cases seem 
hardly parallel to that in the text. Perhapsweshould understand it rather 
of a headstrong will breaking down all obstacles, refusing to listen to 
reason or expostulation, as Balaam holds to his purpose in spite of the 
divine opposition manifested in such diverse ways. Then comes the 
- difficulty, how are we to understand the dative zAdvy, and what is the 

reference in the word? Should we take mAdvy as equivalent to is 
mAdvnv (Winer p. 268)? This is the interpretation given by Lucifer 
p. 219 ‘vae illis quoniam in seductionem B. mercede effusi sunt,’ but it 
is a rare use of the dative, and it seems more natural to explain rAdvy 
by the preceding 686 (dat. of the means or manner), which is used in 
the same collocation in 2 P. 25. What then are we to understand by 


1 T do not think the marginal reading in the R.V. ‘cast themselves away’ is 
tenable. 
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‘they were hurried along on the line of Balaam’s error’? What was his 
error? From Numb. 22, 25!3, and 311%, Nehem. 132 MwaGtrar emo w- 
gavto ér avtov tov Badadu xatapdcacba, Jos, Ant. iv. 6. 6, we learn 
that B. was induced by Balak’s bribe to act against his own convictions 
and eventually to tempt Israel to fornication. This then is the error or 
seduction by which he leads them astray.1 In rabbinical literature Balaam 
is a sort of type of false teachers (Pirke Aboth v. 29 with Taylor’s n.). 
Some suppose the name Nicolaitan (Apoc. 2°) to be formed from the 
Greek equivalent to Balaam = ‘corrupter of the people;’ see however the 
passages quoted from Clem. Al. in the Introduction on Early Heresies. 
In Apoc. 214 we read of some in Pergamum that held the teaching 
of Balaam, os édidacxey 7G Baddx Badeiv oxdvdarov évismiov rév vidv 
TopayA, dayetv <idwrobvta Kai wopvedoa. There is no hint to suggest 
that the innovators, of whom Jude speaks, favoured idolatry, but they 
may have prided themselves on their enlightenment in disregarding 
the rule of the Apostolic Council as to the use of meats offered to idols 
(cf. 1 Cor, 8), and perhaps in burning incense in honour of the Emperor, 
see Ramsay Laxpositor for 1904, p. 409, and July pp. 43-60. On theother 
hand Jude continually charges them with moral laxity, and we may sup- 
pose that this was combined with claims to prophetic power and with 
the covetousness which is often ascribed to the false teachers of the early 
Church, as in 1 Th. 2?* where Paul asserts of his own ministry that it 
Was ovx ex wAavys ovde && axabapaias ovde ev ddAwW . . . OTE yap ev Adyw 
KoAakeias eyevnOnpev, ovte ev mpopdacer mAcovesias, ovte Lytotvres && 
avOparwv dogav, 1 Tim. 3°° daxdvouvs pi diAdyous, pu) olvp mToAAG 
MPOTEXOVTAS, p17) aioypoKEpbets, EXoVTAS TO prETHpLoV THS TicTEws ev Kabapa 
ovveonoe, Tit. 171 siddcKovres & py Sef Kepdovs yapu, 1 Pet. 5%. For the 
gen. picbod cf. Winer, p. 258, Plat. Rep. ix. 575 B pucGod érixovpotow, 
1 Cor. 773 rynjs tyopacOnre. 

On the whole I understand the passage thus: Balaam went wrong 
because he allowed himself to hanker after gain and so lost his. 
communion with God. He not only went wrong himself, but he abused 
his great influence and his reputation as a prophet, to lead astray the 
Israelites by drawing them away from the holy worship of Jehovah to. 
the impure worship of Baal Peor. So these false teachers use their 
prophetical gifts for purposes of self-aggrandisement and endeavour 
to make their services attractive by excluding from religion all that 
is strenuous and difficult, and opening the door to every kind of 
indulgence. 

TH dvtihoyig Tod Kopi drddovro.] For Korah’s sin see Numb. 16! foll. 
and compare, for the same rebellious spirit in the Christian Church, 
3 Joh. ® 9 (of Diotrephes), Tit. 11°", eict roAAol dvurérakto. . . obs det: 
émuoroulgev, 1b. 116; 26. 31911, 1 Tim. 17° (among those who have made: 
shipwreck of the faith mention is made of Hymenaeus and Alexander). 
ods Tapédwxa TO Larave tva wadevddow pi Braopypeiv, rb. 67%, 2 Tim. 

1 Zahn understands wAdvn in an active, not a passive sense, as the ruling prin- 


ciple of the 7Advos Balaam, not as the error into which others fell through his. 
seductions. I do not think Jude discriminated between these meanings: mAdyn 


covers both. 
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QIEIS 25 § Néyos abrav as ydyypawa vouny éfe, dv éotw “Ypevatos Kal 
idytos, oitwes wept THV dAnbeav HoToxnTav, 414 where the opposition 
of Alexander the coppersmith is noted ; but especially 31°, which 
presents a close parallel to our passage, referring to a similar resistance 
to Moses in the case of the apocryphal Jannes and Jambres. For 
dvtiWoyia see Heb. 12% dvaXoyicacGe tov rowavTny bropepevnkoTa TO TOV 
duaptwddv els €avtov dvtAoyiav. It is used as a translation of Meribah 
in Numb. 2013 aJ. and (in relation to Korah) in Protev. Jac. 9 pvjc Gyre 
6a éroingey 6 Meds Tots Aaay, Kopé, xalABetpapu, ras ediydo6n 7) 7 Kal 
Karérev abtovs dia TH avTiWoylav aitav. 

Rampf draws attention to the climax contained in these examples. 
The sin of Cain is marked by the words ézopevOnoav 686, that of Balaam 
the gentile prophet by éexv@ynoav wAdvy, that of the Levite Korah by 
amwXovto avTiWoyia. 

12. ofrot elow [ot] & tats dydrats tpav omddbes cvvevwxodpevor.] Dr. 
Chase quotes Zech. 11°, Apoc. 7!4, Enoch 46%, Secrets of Enoch, 7°, 
183, 198, ete. for the phrase otroé ciow, adding that it was probably 
adopted by St. Jude from apocalyptic writings, for which he clearly 
had a special liking. On the early history of the Agape, see my 
Appendix C to Clem. Al. Strom. vii. The parallel passage in 2 P. 
(on which see n.)} has two remarkable divergencies from the text here, 
reading dwdrats for dyarais and otto for omAdédes. There has been 
much discussion as to the meaning of the latter word. It is agreed 
that it is generally used of a rock in or by the sea, and many of the 
lexicographers understand it of a hidden rock, tdados zeérpa, see 
Thomas Mag. omiAas, ’Artixas: tpados wérpa, “EAAnves, Etymol. M. 
omAdbes...ai t7d Oddaccav Kexpvppévar Tétpat, dOev Kal Upadros avOpwros 
A€yerar 6 Kexpuppevos Kal tavotpyos, tb. kataomiAalovres, KaTaKpUrrovTes, 
dd petahopas tav tdarwy wetpOv, aitwes t7d Vdatos kaduTTomevar TOIS 
ampovttus tpooreAdlover Kivdvvoy émipépover (both cited by Wetst.). 
The same explanation is given by the scholiast on Hom. Od. 5. 401-405 
cal 61) dotrov akovee Totl oriAddecat Gaddoons...dAN’ axrai tpoBAfres écav 
omdddes te wayou te. See Plut. Mor. 101 8 eddta omAados which Wytt. 
translates ‘ tranquillitas maris caecam rupem tegentis,’ 7b. 476 a, Oecu- 
menius on this passage ai oziAddes rots tA€ovew 6A€Gpiot drpoodoKyTws 
éxvyevopevat (?-vors), and éfaidvys, dorep omidades, erdyovtes abtots Tov 
oreOpov Tav Yrxav. Wetst. also quotes Heliod. v. 31 6akacon rpocetkacas 
ay tods avdpas aidvidiy o7Aad katacecGévtas. The compound cataomaAdlw 
joined with the parallel case of tdados justifies, I think, this sense of 
omt\ds, which is rejected by most of the later commentators.!_ Cf. also 
the use of vavayéw in 1 -Tim. 1!°, and the description of drunkenness 


? Dr. Bigg denies this meaning on the strength mainly of two quotations 
Hom. Qd. 3. 298 arap vijds ye mot) om\ddecow tatay kiuata, where, he says the 
omdades are identical with Aicoh aimeid re eis GAa métpyn of 293; and Anthol xi 
390 gaol d€ Kal vnecow GAimAaveecat Xepelous Tas SpddAous mwérpas Ta pave ay 
amAddwv. In both of these I think the word refers to the breakers at the bettors 
of the cliffs: in the latter it is said that hidden rocks are more dangerous than 
visible reefs. HS eee Diod. iii. 43 pos 88 radty mapdKerrar KaTd wey Thy Kopuphy 
méTpas amoTouabas €xov Kal tots Wear Kar us, 5 - 
pialangie cine ee x pk Ny aranAnktikas, ib 5& Tas fi€as omAddas 
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(perhaps suggested by the text) in Clem. Al. Paed. 183 fin. dpate rod 
vavaytov Tov Klvduvov...6 vovs wepipeperat TO KAVSwrt...evOaaTTevov eiduy- 
ya 7G Copw tis KatavyiSos, Tod THs adnOeias dotoynoas ys€vos, kws 
dvrimepiterov Dpddors wErpais adtds atrov éEoKetAas els HSovas duadbetpy. 
Scopulus is used in a similar metaphoric sense, see Cic. in Pis. 41 
where Piso and Gabinius are called ‘geminae voragines scopulique 
reipublicae.’ On the other hand ods is sometimes used loosely of a 
rock of any kind, as we find it joined with iyndds in Soph. Laoc. fr. ; 
sometimes of gravel, as in 7’rach. 678 (= y6ové in 698) where however 
the reading and the interpretation are doubtful ; sometimes of a cave, 
Callim. Del. 242, where the seals are said to bring forth their young 
évi omAaddecow, see also Suidas and Apollon. Jexx. Others take omidddes 
in the very rare sense of ‘ spots,’ or ‘stains’ like oziAovin2 P. The only 
example of this sense seems to be in Orph. Lith. 614, but Hesych. 
gives the interpretation o7iAds, pewiacpevor. Lightfoot, on the Revi- 
sion of the VN. T. p. 136 n., puts forward some arguments in favour of 
this interpretation. (1) All the early versions translate it either as a 
substantive ‘stains,’ or as an adjective ‘ polluted.’ (2) He thinks the 
author of the Lithica, who probably lived in the fourth century, must 
have had some other authority for his use of the word besides that of 
Jude. I agree with Wordsworth and Dr. Chase in thinking that the 
metaphor of the sunken rocks is more in harmony with the context. 

How are we to account for the gender in of ..omwAddes cvvevw- 
xovpevor? Are we to suppose the gender of ods was changed or 
forgotten in late Greek (cf. Winer pp. 25, 38, 73, 76)? If so, the 
forgetfulness seems to have been confined to this author. Or is this a 
constructio ad sensum, the feminine being changed to masculine 
because it is metaphorically used of men (Winer pp. 176, 648, 660, 
672), cf. Apoc. 114 obrot eiow at dv0 Avyviat ai éviriov Tod Kupiov Extares 
and B’s reading zapadepopevor below? Or may we take omAddes as 
expressing a complementary notion in apposition to cuvevwxovpevor ! 
The last seems the best explanation though I cannot recall any exact 
parallel. An easier remedy would be to omit the article (with K and 
many versions), as suggested by Dr. Chase in Hastings’ D. of B. ii. 
p. 7996, translating : ‘ these are sunken rocks in your love-feasts while 
they feast with you.’ Spitta considers that there is a reference to 
the same prophetic warning as in ver. 4. 

cvvevoxospevot.] Is used in the parallel passage of 2 P. with a dat. as 
in Luc. Philops 4, Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 7. 

addBas éavtods roatvovres.]| If we take omAddes as complementary to 
cvvevoxotpevor, it is better to take d@dBws with wom. : if we omit the 
article and take owiAdées to be the predicate, cvvevwxovpevor will be an 
epexegetic participle, which will require strengthening by dfdBus. 
Generally dd. is used in a good sense, but we find it used, as here, 
of the want of a right fear in Prov. 1973 foBos Kupiov eis Lav avdpi, 
6 8& doBos «.7.r. 1b. 1516 xpetooov puxpa pepls pera poBov Kvpiov 7 | 
Oncavpot peydAror peta apoBias, Sir. 5° rep eEdacpod py adpoBos yivov, 
apocbewat cpaptiav eb’ duaprias. The phrase <avrovs TOU. recalls 
Ezek. 348 éBdcxyoav oi roéves éavrods, Ta 6¢ rpdPard pov obK €Bookycay, 


we 
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but there does not seem to be any reference to spiritual pastors in 
Jude; and roimaivw has probably here the sense ‘to fatten, indulge,’ 
as in Prov. 287 ds 8& wopatver dowriav, arimdler marépa, 1b, 29% ds de 
roysatver tépvas, droet tAodrov, Plut. Mor. 792 B "Arradov tm’ dpylas 
paxpas éxAvOevra Kou.op Pirorolunv éroimawev arexvOs miavopevov. We 
may compare 1 Cor, 11?7*", James 55, 1 Tim. 5°. 

vedérar dyvSpor bd avenov mropacepdpeva. | The character of the inno- 
vators is illustrated by figures drawn from the four elements, air, earth, 
sea, heaven (aiOjp). Spitta points out the resemblance to a passage in 
Enoch (chapters 2-5), which follows immediately on the words quoted 
below vv. 14, 15. The regular order of nature is there contrasted with 
the disorder and lawlessness of sinners. ‘I observed everything that: 
took place in the heaven, how the luminaries...do not deviate from their 
orbits, how they all rise and set in order, each in its season, and 
transgress not against their appointed order....I observed and saw how 
in winter all the trees seem as though they were withered and shed all 
their leaves...And again I observed the days of summer...how the 
trees cover themselves with green leaves and bear fruit...And behold 
how the seas and the rivers accomplish their task. But as for you, 
ye have not continued steadfast ; and the law of the Lord ye have not 
fulfilled...and have slanderously spoken proud and hard words (below 
ver, 15 rept ravtwv tov oKAnpdv dv éAdAnoav Kat’ avtod) with your impure 
mouths against his greatness.’ For the metaphor cf. Eph. 4!*. Clement’s 
paraphrase in the Adumbr. is ‘Nubes sine aqua, hoc est qui verbum 
divinum et fecundum in se non possident. Ob hoc et a ventis et 
spiritibus violentis hujusmodi circumferuntur homines.’ In the parallel 
passage of 2 P. the first figure is broken into two, ayyat dvvdpo, 
bptyAat td Aaidaros éAavvduevat. Perhaps the writer may have thought 
that there was an undue multiplication of causes ; if the clouds were 
waterless, it was needless to add that they were driven past by the 
wind. It seems however to have been customary with St. Jude to 
‘mak siker’ by the accumulation of causes, as we have below Sls ézo- 
Gavovra, éxpiLwbevra, We find the same comparison in Proy. 2514 
‘As clouds and wind without rain, so is he that boasteth himself of 
his gifts falsely.’ [The LXX. is less like our text, suggesting that 
Jude was acquainted with the original Hebrew. C.] For the use of 
td with avéuwy see my n. on James 34, 

Sév8pa pOivorwpwva dkapma.| Clement’s paraphrase is ‘ Arbores autumn- 
ales infructuosae [et] infideles videlicet, qui nullum fructum fidelitatis 
apportant.’ See below App. on déworwpwids. 

Sis drofavdvra exptlwbévra.] Clement’s paraphrase is ‘ Bis mortuae 
semel scilicet quando delinquendo peccarunt ; secundo vero quando 
suppliciis contradentur secundum praedestinata Dei judicia: mors 
quippe reputanda est etiam quando quisque hereditatem non continuo 
promeretur ’ (Clement’s favourite doctrine of the divine training and 
discipline continued after death, as in Sér. vii. 835, 87 9). prefer 
Schneckenburger’s explanation, ‘He who is not born again is dead in 
his sins (Col. 218), he who has apostatized is twice dead,’ ef. Apoc. 218 
Heb. 64°, 2 P. 22022, and the n. on 7d Sevtepov above, ver. 5. This 


a 
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does not however explain the words in their first application to the trees. 
These may be called doubly dead, when they are not only sapless, 
but are torn up by the root, which would have caused the death even 
of a living tree. The figure of a tree is often used to illustrate the 
consequences of a good or evil life, as in Ps. 13, Mt, 310, 719 1518 
race puteta qv odk edvrevoev 6 matHp pov. . expiLwOycerar, Joh. 152 6, 
13. kdpata ypu. Oardcons éeradpltovra tas éavTdv aioyxtvas.| Cf. Cic. 
Ad Herenn. iv. 55 spumans ex ore scelus. The two former illustrations, 
the reefs and the clouds, refer to the specious professions of the libertines 
and the mischief they caused ; the third, the dead trees, brings out also 
their own miserable condition; the fourth and fifth give a very fine 
description of their lawlessness and shamelessness, and their eventual 
fate. Clement’s paraphrase here is not much to the purpose: ‘ Fluctus 
ferocis maris : his verbis vitam gentilem significat, quorum ambitionis 
abominabilis est finis.’ The comparison reminds us of Isa. 5729 ‘the 
wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt.’ See my n. on James 1°. The phrase dypua 
k¥para is found in Wisdom 141. The rare word éza¢pifw is used of the 
sea in Moschus v. 5. It refers to the seaweed and other refuse borne 
on the crest of the waves and thrown up on the beach, to which are 
compared the overflowings of ungodliness (Ps. 17), the fumapia Kat 
mepitceia Kaxias condemned by James 171, where see my note. The 
libertines foam out their own shames by their swelling words (ver. 16), 
while they turn the grace of God into a cloak for their licentiousness 
(ver. 4). We may compare Phil. 3!° 7 d0£a év 77 aicyivy airav. 
aorépes TAavAtat.|] Clement’s paraphrase is ‘ Errantes et apostatas 
significat : ex hujusmodi stellis sunt qui angelorum cecidere de sedibus.’ 
This is borrowed from Enoch (chapters 43, 44) where it is said that some 
of the stars become lightnings and cannot part with their new form, 2b. 
80, ‘In the days of the sinners, many chiefs of the stars will err, and 
will alter their orbits and tasks, 7b. 86, where the fall of the angels is 
described as the falling of stars, 7b. 88 ‘he seized the first star which 
had fallen from heaven and bound it in an abyss ; now that abyss was 
narrow and deep and horrible and dark... and they took all the 
great stars and bound them hand and foot, and laid them in an abyss, 
ab. 90% ‘and judgment was held first upon the stars, and they were 
judged and found guilty and were cast into an abyss of fire’ ; more 
especially 18!4* (where the Greek has been preserved, see Charles, 
p. 354) Secpwrypiov totro éyévero Tots Gorpous Kal Tas Swvaperw rod 
obpavod Kal of dorépes of KvAUmevor ev TH mpl obroi cio, oi mapaPdvres 
apdataypya Kuplov év dpxy Tis dvatoAns adrdy, ort odK ec Oov év ois 
Kaipors abrav, Kat dpyicOn abrots Kal ednoev adtovs expt Katpod TeheLmrens 


, ° Oo Bx , > . 
dpaptias avtav éviavTdy pupiuv, 2b. 21 Edpaxa. . . Témov GKara- 
oxevactov kat poBepov... Kal éxet teOéapar ErTa aorépas Tod ovpavod 

: A , aA > n € ; 
Sedenevous ... ovToL elo TOV aoTEpwY TOU OvpaYoU ot mapaBavres TI) 


é yy tod Kupiov, cat é6noav &de péxpt ToD mAnpGoat pupio. ern. 

te lel ean from these passages, which Jude certainly had before 
him, that 7Aav#ra. cannot here have its usual application, the propriety 
of which was repudiated by all the ancient astronomers from Plato 
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downwards. Cf. Cic, V.D. ii. 51 ‘maxime sunt admirabiles motus earum 
quinque stellarum quae falso vocantur errantes. Nihil enim errat quod 
in omni aeternitate conservat motus constantes et ratos,’ with the 
passage quoted in my notes. So too Wordsworth in his Ode to Duty. 
I think the A.V. ‘wandering stars’ gives exactly the right sense. 
Theophilus however, who is probably copying J ude, seems to assume 
that wAavprac here bears its usual sense (ad Avtol. ii. 15) 9 8 rav 
dotpwv bois oixovopiay Kal tdéw exer TOY Sixaiwy Kat evoeBov Kal 
typovvtwv Tov Vopov...01 8 ad petaatvovTes Kal pedyovTEes TOTOV éK TOTOU, 
ol kat wAdvytes Kadovpevor, Kal abrol TUTos TvyxdvovTw TOV adioTapevov 
avOpwrwv aro Tod Ocod. 

Some commentators take it as applying tc comets ; perhaps the 
quotations from Enoch 44 and 80 fit better with shooting stars, dorépes 
Sudrrovres (Arist. Meteor. i. 4. 7) which seem to rush from their sphere 
into darkness; compare Hermes Trism. quoted in Stob. Hel. i. 478, 
kdtwhev THs cedjvyns cio Erepor dorépes POaptol dpyol . .. . ods Kal 
jets Spdpev Siarvopevovs, THY piow dpolav e€xovtes Tois AxpHotors TOY eri 
vis Codwv, ert Erepov O& ovdey yiyvera 7) iva povov POapy. For the close 
relationship supposed by the Jews to exist between the stars and the 
angels see my n. on James 1? dotwy. In this passage however the 
subject of the comparison is men, who profess to give light and guidance, 
as the pole-star does to mariners (as Pworjpes ev kéopw Phil. 21), but 
who are only blind leaders of the blind, centres and propagators of 
zAdvn (ver. 11), destined to be swallowed up in everlasting darkness. 
Of, Apoe. Gis, S182 OL V2 

ols & {dos Tod okdrovs els aidva terhpyrat.| See the parallel in 2 P. 217 
and above ver. 6. 

14. émpopirevoey 8 Kal robrois EBSopos amd “Adap “Evox.] ‘It was for 
these also (as well as for his own contemporaries) that the prophecy of 
Enoch was intended, far as he is removed from our time, being actually 
the sixth (by Hebrew calculation seventh) descendant from Adam.’ 
For Enoch compare Kalisch’s n. on Gen. 5?! and the allusions in 
Sir. 441°, 4914 Heb, 11°, Charles Zntroduction to Book of Enoch 
The prophecy is contained in En. 1° (Greek in Charles App. C. p. 327) 
Ore epxerat atv Tots (Frais) muptdoiv atTod Kat roils dylors adbrod 
TOLRT aL Kpiowtv KaTa TAVTwWY, Kal Grodéce TOVS ace Bets 
Kal éNéyéer tTacav cdpxa wept tTavtTwV <TovY> éepywvaitav 
dv no éBynoav kat aitod dpaptwrol dceBets. The phrase 
€Bdou0s azo ’Addy is also found in En. 608 ‘My grandfather was 
taken up, the seventh from Adam,’ 7b. 933 ‘And Enoch began to 
recount from the books and spake: I was born the seventh in the first 
week, while judgment and righteousness still tarried; and after me 
there will arise in the second week great wickedness,’ where Charles 
refers to Jubilees 7. The genealogical order, as given in Gen. 5420. jg 
(1) Adam, (2) Seth, (3) Enos, (4) Cainan, (5) Mahalaleel (6) jee 
(7) Enoch. It is probably the sacredness of the Number T which led 
J ewish writers to lay stress upon it in Enoch’s case: see rabbinical 
quotations in Wetstein. For the position of the augment in ér ohn) 
revoev, see L. and S. s.v., Winer p. 84, Blass p. 39. gan 
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Sob AAGev Kipros ev aylais prupiiow avtod.] Charles’ translation from 
the Aethiopic is ‘And lo! He comes with ten thousands of his holy 
ones to execute Judgment upon them, and He will destroy the ungodly 
and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners and ungodly have 
wrought and ungodly committed against Him. For  prpidow 
dyyé&duv cf. Heb. 12”, Ps. 68, Deut. 332. For the use of éy denoting 
accompanying circumstances see Blass Gr. V.7. tr. p. 118, and Lk. 143! 
ei duvards éotw ev d€ka xXilidow dravrioa TO peta eixoor xdtddwv 
€pxopevy éx’ aitdv. The aorist here is the preterite of prophetic vision, 
as when Micaiah says, ‘I saw all Israel scattered,’ cf. Apoc. 107, 14%, 
Ewald notices that this quotation as to the Coming of the Lord and 
the subsequent reference in ver. 24 imply the existence of the same 
doubt as is expressed in 2 P. 3+. 

15, movfoarkplow kata ravtov,| Follows exactly the Greek translation 
of Enoch given above, cf. Ael. V.H. ii. 6 Kpitwv érebev airov drrodpavac 
Kal THY Kat adTod Kpiow diadGetpa. On the distinction between the 
active roveiy xpiow ‘to execute judgment’ (as in Joh. 5?’) and the 
periphrastic middle = xpivew (as in Isocr. 48 D) see my nn. on aireiy and 
airetoOat, toe and idov (James 43, ib. 3°), 

ehéyfar mavtas Tos doePets mepl mavTwv Tov tpyov doeBelas aitav dv 
AoéByoay.] Shortened from the Greek Enoch quoted above. 

aceBeis.| Cf. vv. 4,18. The word thrice repeated in this verse runs 
through the epistle as a sort of refrain. 

Tepl Tavtay Tay oKAypdv dv éhddyoav.| This is taken from Enoch 27?. 
Charles p. 366 (To Gehenna shall come) ravres oftwes épotow 76 oropate 
avtav kata Kvupiov doviv ampern kal mept ras O6€ys adrod oKAnpa 
Aadyoovow, cf. wb. 5+ ‘The law of the Lord ye have not fulfilled, 
but . . have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with your 
impure mouths against His greatness,’ 2b. 1013, al., Gen. 427 ehadnoev 
avtots oxAnpd, 1 Kings 12! daexpiOn pos tov Aadv oxAnpa, Mal. 3131, 

16, odrol clow yoyyvorat, pepipiporpor.] Charles thinks that we have 
here another case of borrowing from the Asswmption of Moses, see 
Introd. on Apocryphal Quotations. The word yoyyvarys is used in the 
LXX., Exod. 168, Num. 111, 142729, The verb yoyyv{w is found in 
Joh. 732 of the whispering of the multitude in favour of Jesus, but is 
generally used of smouldering discontent which people are afraid to 
speak out, as in 1 Cor. 10!° of the murmurings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness ; Mt. 201! (where see Wetst.) of the grumbling of the 
labourers who saw others receiving a day’s pay for an hour’s labour ; 
Joh. 64143 of the Jews who took offence at the preaching of the Bread 
of Life. It is foundin Epict. and M. Aur. but not in classical authors. 
yoyyvopuds is usedin 1 P. 4°. See further in Phrynichus p. 358 Lob. 
For the word pepuiiporpos see Lucian Cynic. 17 ipets de bua. TV 
cidapoviay obdevt tov yryvopévev apécxecbe, kal TavTl peer be, Kal TO. pev 
rapovta pepe ovx eédcre, Tv Se drdvtwv edierbe, Xeypdvos pev Oépos 
cbxopevor, Gépous S& xewova . . . Kabdzep oi voootyTes, dvodpertor Kat 
pepuspiporpor dvres, and Theophr. Char. 17. It is used of the murmuring 
of the Israelites by Philo Vi#, Mos. 1,109 M. See other exx. in Wetst. 
The same spirit is condemned in James 11°. 
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kata Tas eriOuplas airav ropevdpevor.] Cf. 2 P. 33 and 21°, below 
ver, 18, and see my notes on James 412. Plumptre notes ‘The temper 
of self-indulgence recognizing not God’s will, but man’s desires, as the 
law of action, is precisely that which issues in weariness and despair . . 
ef. Eccles. 212°.’ ‘ 

ro ordua aitay dade imépoyka.] See Enoch 54 quoted on ver. 15, 
also Enoch 101% ‘ye have spoken insolent words against His righteous- 
ness,’ Ps. 124, Ps. 738, Dan. 78 ordpa Aadody peydda and ver. 20 of the 
little horn; compare above vv. 4, 8, 11, and James 3° foll. In 
classical writers tépoyxa is generally used of great or even excessive 
size, in later writers it is also used of ‘big’ words, arrogant speech and 
demeanour, see Alford’s n. on 2 P. 2!8 and Plut. Mor. 1119 B (Socrates) 
riv éuBpovrnotav éx Tov Biov Kat Tov Topov e&fAavve Kal Tas eax Geis Kal 
imepoyxous Karoujoes Kal peyadavyias, ib. TA, where 77 Gearpixy Kat 
rapatpdywdos Aékis is styled imépoyxos in contrast with ioyv7 AEks, Plut. 
Vitae 505B rod Bactdéws ro ppdvypa tpayiKxov Kal im€poyKov ev Tats peyd- 
hats edrvxlais eyeydver. It is found in 2 P. 2!§ and in Dan. 11% 6 
Paces tWoOjoerar Kat peyaruvOjoerar ext wdvta Oedv, Kat aARoer 
tmépoyKa. 

Sarpdtovres mpdowra adpedlas xdpw.] The phrase occurs with the same 
force in Lev. 19% od py Oavpaons tpdcwrov, Job 13), see my n. on 
James 2! yy év rpoowroAnppias exere tiv rictw Tod Kuptov Hav “I. X., and 
cf. 1 Tim. 3° quoted above on ver. 11. As the fear of God drives out 
the fear of man, so defiance of God tends to put man in His place, 
as the chief source of good or evil to his fellows. For the anacoluthon 
(76 ordpa aitav Aadei—Oavpdfovres) compare Col. 2? va rapaxAnbdcw 
ai kapdiar ipadv ovpBiBacbevres ev cipyvy where a similar periphrasis (at 
Kapolat byav = tjpels) is followed by a constructio ad sensum, also Winer 
p. 716. Perhaps the intrusion of the finite clause into a participial 
series may be accounted for by a reminiscence of Ps. 17!° 76 ordépa 
avtav éAdAnocev trepnpaviav, or Ps, 14451! where a similar phrase 
occurs, 

17. tpeis 8%, dyarnrol, pyioOnte Trav poydtov tav mpoeipypévav td Tav 
drorrédwv.| The writer turns again, as in ver. 20 below, to the 
faithful members of the Church (ver. 3) and reminds them, not now of 
primeval prophecy, but of warning words uttered by the Apostles. 
Some have taken this as a quotation by Jude from 2 P. 3%, where 
the quotation is given more fully. But, there also, the words are 
given as uttered by holy prophets and by ‘your Apostles’, see n. on 
the passage. The words 8m éreyov piv, which follow, imply that the 
warning was spoken, not written, and that it was often repeated. See 
Introduction on the Early Heresies. 

18. én’ éxyxarov ypdvov tcovrat euraixrat.] The parallel in 2 P. 38 is 
éAevoovrat én’ éoxdtwv Tov jucpov ev éurarypovy eumaikrar, where see n. 
on the use of the article with écyxaros, etc. Hort in his note on 1 P, 15 
translates év xaipd écxérw ‘in a season of extremity,’ adding ‘there is 
no reason to think it has any technical sense such as by association we 
attach to “the last day.”’ It does not seem to me that this transla- 
tion is suitable in 2 Tim. 3! & écydrais Augpats evaTyocovTaL Katpot 
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xaAerot, which would thus become merely tautological. There can be 
no doubt that in 2 P. 229 ra écyara compared with rav zpdrwy means 
‘latest in time,’ and so in Apoe. 117, 2% 19, 221°, Mt. 12%, 1930, 208, eée. 
So Joh. 6°°* dvacrycw aitd 7H éoydry jyépa, 737 ev TH €oxaTy Hepa, 
7H peyady THS €optns, 1124 avacTHnoeTa. ev TH dvactace. ev TH €rxaTn 
muépa, 1 Cor, 15% 26 4552, Heb. 11 én’ eoydrov tov Hpeepav eAdAncev 
npiv ev vig. So I should take Acts 217, 1 P. 12, 1 Joh. 218 where see 
Westcott, and Isa, 22. For éxé cf. Arist. Pol. iv. 3. él rav apxatwv 
Xpovev. 

The prophecy of this mocking, as a mark of the future trials 
of the Church, has not come down to us. An example of it in 
the very beginning of the Church is given in Acts 2!8 repo 
xAevafovres EAeyov Ott yAevkovs pepnertomevor eici. In the O. T. 
we have such exx. as 2 Chron. 3616 (the summing up of the attitude 
of the Jews towards the prophets) joav puxrypifovres tos dyyédous 
abrov Kat é€ovevodytes tods Adyous aitod Kal eumrailovres ev ToIs Tpo- 
gyras adtrod, Jer. 208 eyeryOn Adyos Kupiov eis dveducpov éuol Kat els 
xXAevagpov Tacav yuépav. Cf. also the mockery at the crucifixion, and 
the declaration in Mt. 10%* ei rov oixodeomdrnv BeeleBovr érexddecav 
mroow padAov x.t.A. In 2 P. the purport of this mockery is explained to 
be the unfulfilled promise of the Parusia. Here we must gather its 
meaning from the account already given of the libertines. If they 
turned the grace of God into licentiousness, they would naturally mock 
at the narrowness and want of enlightenment of those who took a 
strict and literal view of the divine commandments : if they made light 
of authority and treated spiritual things with irreverence, if they 
foamed out their own shame and uttered proud and impious words, 
if they denied God and Christ, they would naturally laugh at the 
idea of a judgment to come. On the form éuzaikrys and its cognates 
see n. on 2 P. 

tay dceBeady.] (R.V. ‘their own ungodly lusts’.) The position 
of the gen. is peculiar, and probably intended to give additional 
stress. We may compare it with James 2! wa év zpoowroAnpipiats 
zxere THY TisTW Tod Kuplov Hav Incod Xpiotot, ris ddéys, where some 
connect ris do€ys with xvpiov in a qualitative sense. J am rather dis- 
posed to take trav doeBerdv here as a subjective gen. ‘ lusts belonging to or 
arising from their impieties,’ cf. Rom. 128 Kabas ob« edoximacay Tov @eov 
Zyew ev émyvice, Tapéduxey adrovs 6 Weds eis GOOKULOV VodV. ere: 

19. oBrot eiow of dmo8topilovres.] ‘These are they that make invidious 
distinctions.’ See Introduction on the Text. The rare word drodvopi- 
Covres is used of logical distinctions in Aristotle Pol. iv. 43, dorep oby 
ei Lou mpoppovucba AaBeiv €idy, TpSrov av arodwpiLopev CrEp dvaryKatov 
wav éyew EGov (‘as, if we wished to make a classification of animals, we 
should have begun by setting aside that which all animals have in 
common’) and, I believe, in every other passage in which it is known to 
oceur: see Maximus Confessor, ii. p. 103 D 76 pev gpvoixov apirev er 
avrov, 71> 88 yvwpixdy drodidpice translated ‘naturali in eo (Christo) 
constituta voluntate, arbitrariam dispunxit,’ ib. p. 131¢ ds 6 Aoyos AV 
airod pévov 7d éurabés, GAN od 7d Hrowxdy drodiopicacGat OéXnpa ‘quod 
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dixerat hoc solum spectare ut libidinosam, non ut naturalem voluntatem a 
Salvatore eliminaret,’ Severus de Clyst. 32, 25 drav ratra Ta Snr Ota 
Sun mapovra, amodiupile THY GpyaviKHY vomoV €K THS OMLOLO{LEPOUS. am 
debted for these ee iS Stephanus, but have not been able to 
identify one to Hermes Poem. p. 17. The reference given for the word 
drodipirpés to Hermias in Plat. Phaedr. p. 166 is valueless, as the 
true reading there is daomepiouds (So stated in Couvreur’s ed. 1901). 
The simple d.opééw is found in Lev. 207 dwdpica tpds dd TeV ies! 
‘I separated you from the nations,’ Job 3511: so aopilw Mt. 25% 
ddopile. Ta mpoBata ard Tov épidur, Acts 19° (Paul left the syn- 
agogue) Kal addpurev tors pabyrds, 2 Cor. at eceare éx pérov avtov 
kat ddopicOnre, Lk. 622 (of excommunication) dray dopirwow vpas, 
Gal, 2!2 (of Peter’s withdrawal from the Gentiles) tréoreAAev kat 
apupiley Eavtov. 

uxuxol.] Used of worldly wisdom in James 315, where see note, 
distinguished from zvevparicds in 1 Cor. 21515 154, ef. the teaching of 
tne Naassenes (ap. Hippol. p. 164) «is tov oikov Geot ovK eirehevoerar 
axdGapros ovdeis, ov WuyLKds, OY TapKLKds, GAXAG THpEtTat TVEYPATLKOLS. 

mveipa pi) exovres.] The subjective negative may be explained as 
describing a class (such as have not) rather than as stating a fact in 
regard to particular persons ; but the use of 7 is much more widely 
extended in late than in classical Greek, cf. such phrases as éret 7, 
or. py. It is simplest to understand wveiya here of the Holy Spirit, 
ef. Rom. 8° iets otk éoré ev capi GAN ev rvevpart, elrep tvetpa Oeod 
olkel év tytv, 1 Cor, 218, 74°, 1 Joh. 374, 413, and the contrast in ver. 20 
év mvevpate ayiw mpocevxdpmevor. Others, e.g. Plumptre, prefer the 
explanation that ‘the false teachers were so absorbed in their lower 
sensuous nature that they no longer possessed, in any real sense of the 
word, that element in man’s compound being, which is itself spiritual, 
and capable therefore of communion with the Divine Spirit.’ The 
connexion of the last clause with what precedes is illustrated by such 
passages as Eph. 4° 4, orovdalovres typetv tiv évornta Tov TvevpaTos . . 
ev copa Kal ev mvedpa, and 1 Cor. 3° érov yap év ipiy Ghdos .. . Kal 
dixo0Tac (at, odxt wapKikol éoTe ; 

20, tpeis 8%, dyarnrol.| Contrasted with the libertines, as in ver. 17. 

erouxodopobytes Eavrots ty] dyiwrdry ipav micre.}] These words, descrip- 
tive of earnest effort to build up the one spiritual temple, are con- 
trasted with the éumatkra: of ver. 18, and of drodvpéfovres in ver. 19. 
For the construction of verbs compounded with émi see Winer pp. 535, 
536. For the spiritual temple, cf. 1 Pet, 23%, Col. 123, Eph. 22022 
erouxodounbevtes érl 7G Oewedin tov dmroorddAwv Kal tpodytav, dvtos 
dxpoywviaiov adtod Xpistod ‘Iycod x.7.d., 1 Cor. 3°17, a passage which 
the writer may have had in his mind here and in ver. 23. Dr. Bi 
compares Polyc. Phil. 3 ‘If ye study the epistles of the blessed 
apostle Paul, duvnOjcecbe oixodopetcbar cis thv Sobcicav tpiv riot. 
Usually Christ is spoken of as the foundation or corner-stone of the 
Church, and we should probably assign an objective sense to TH wiorteL 
here, as in ver. 3 above (éraywvileoOau 79 wiorer). Otherwise it might 
be explained of that faculty by which we are brought into relation 
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with the spiritual realities (Heb. 11! xéoris eAmilouévwv trdatacts, 
mpaypdtwv édXeyxos od BXrezopuévov), that which is the introduction to 
all the other Christian graces, see n. on 2 P. 15, and which leads to 
eternal life (1 P. 1°, and ® xouugduevor 75 réd0s THs TicTEws Sua, owrTnplav 
yoxov). The faith is here called ‘most holy,’ because it comes to us 
from God, and reveals God to us, and because it is by its means 
that man is made righteous, and enabled to overcome the world 
(1 Joh. 5* 5). Cf. 1 Pet. 5° 6 dvrioryre orepeot rH wioret. 

For exx. of éavrovs used of the 2nd person see Winer tr. p. 187 f. 

ev mrveipart aylo mporevxdpevor.] These words, contrasted with rvedua 
#4) €xovres in ver. 19, show how they are to build themselves up upon 
their faith. I understand them as equivalent to James 51° Séyo1s 
dixatov évepyoujevn, where see n, Compare also Eph. 618 84 dons 
TPOTEVXHS TpoTevxXomevot €v TavTt Kaipo ev mvevuati, Rom. 82% 27, 

21. eavrods év aydry Ocod typhoate| In ver. 1 the passive is used: 
those who are addressed are described as kept and beloved (cf. ver. 24 
7) Svvanevm pvdragar): here the active is used and emphasized by 
the unusual order of words; each is to keep himself in the love 
of God, cf. James 127 domAov éavrév rypeiv, Phil. 2% tiv éavrdv 
cwrnpiav KatepydlecGe* Oeds ydp éorw 6 evepyov ev tyiv. Again in 
ver. 2 the writer invokes the divine love and mercy on those to whom 
he writes: here they are bidden to take steps to secure these. Compare 
Rom, 5° 4 aydamrn Tod @eod éxxéyutar ev tals Kapdlars juadv Oud mvedparos 
dyiov Tod Sobévros Hyiv, 1b. 8  wérevopar tt ove Oavaros ovre Lewy . . 
oUTE TIS KTioLs ETépa SvVHoETAaL Huas Xwpioa. awd THs aydrns TOD eod, Joh. 
15° xabas jydrnoe pe 6 TaTynp Kayo twas Hyaryoa, pelvare ev TH dydry 
TH éun. av Tas évToAds pov TypHoyte, pevetre ev TH aydryn pov. The 
aor. imper. is expressive of urgency, see n. on 7yyoacGe James 1? 

mpocSexdpevor 7d Eeos.] Cf. Tit. 2!9 rpoodexdpevor tiv paxapiav Arisa 
Kat éripdverav THs Sdgys TOD peydAov Oeod kal owrjpos Huov I. X., and 
2 P, 3121314. The same phrase is used of the Jews who were looking 
for the prqmised Messiah at the time of his first coming, Mk. 15*, 
1 toh 

eis Catv aidvov.]| Some connect this closely with the imperative 
tnpjcare, but it seems to me to follow more naturally on the nearer 


phrase zp. ro edeos: cf. 1 P. 137 eddoyntos 6 Beds . . . 6 Kata TO TOAD 
Qn lal / 4 Pe 

avrod eXeos dvayevvnoas Huas eis KAnpovopiav apfaptov . . . TeTnpNMLEvnV 
tal A : 4 ec I, > 

év odpavots cis twas To’s . . . Ppovpoupévous . . . els TwTyplay EToimyY aTro- 


KadupOjvar ev Kaipd écxaTon. 

22. ods piv edéyxere Staxpwopévovs.] On the reading see the Introduc- 
tion. For the form és pé instead of 6 pév, cf. Mt. 13°, 22°, Lk. 23%, 
Acts 2744, Rom. 14°, 1 Cor. 77, 1171, 2 Cor. 216, 2 Tim. 27°, not used in 
Heb., 1 and 2 P., James or John. The doubled os 6¢ is found in Mt. 
2135 dv pev Bewpay, dv dé dwéxreway, dv Se eAvHoBdrnoay, 1b. 25 w pev 
Uuwxev wevre Tadavta, & S& Sv0,@ 5 & The use is condemned as a 
solecism by Thomas Magister and by Lucian Soloec. 1, but is common 
in late Greek from the timesof Aristotle, cf. Sturz Dial. Maced. pp. 
105 foll. On the word édéyyw (here wrongly translated ‘strafen,’ in the 
sense of excommunication, by Rampf), see Const. Apost, vil. 5. 3 edeypo 

E 
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adéyées Tov ddeApdv cov, and Hare’s excellent note Lin his Mission of 
the Comforter, where he argues that the conviction wrought by the 
Spirit is a conviction unto salvation, rather than unto condemnation ; 
and quotes Luecke as saying that ‘ édéyxew always implies the refuta- 
tion, the overcoming of an error, a wrong, by the truth and right. 
When this is brought before our conscience through the éeyxos, there 
arises a feeling of sin, which is always painful : thus every éAcyxos is a 
chastening, a punishment.’ Compare Grote’s lifelike account of the 
Socratic Elenchus in his Hist. of Greece. This verse seems to be referred 
to in Can. Apost. vii. 4 od puonoets avr avOpwrwv add’ ods pev ed€eyéets, 
ods 8& eAehoets, rept Gv Se tpocevs&y, ods O& dyarijces irep TV Wrxnv gor, 
which is also found in the Didache ii. 7 with the omission of ods dé éden- 
ces. Cf. Joh. 165 éxetvos édeyEer Tov KOTpov mept dpaptias Kal rept duKato- 
cvvys Kal mept xpicews, 1 Cor. 14% édéyxerar trd wévtwv (the effect of 
the prophets’ teaching on an unbeliever), Tit. 113 Xeyxe abrovs dzord- 
pus iva bywatvoow ev tH wore, ib. 1° robs dvriA€éyovras ehéyxew, 2 Tim. 42 
(the charge to Timothy) edey£ov, rapaxdAerov év rdon paxpoOupia, Apoc. 
319 Boous eav PirG eX€yyw Kal mavdedw, Eph, 513 ra 6& rdvra edeyxopeve. 
ixd Tod fords davepotra. There is a tone of greater severity in the 
moujoar kpiow Kai édéyEar of the 15th verse, but even there we need 
not suppose that the preacher is hopeless of good being. effected. The 
point is of importance in deciding the mutual relations of the three 
cases here considered. 

Staxptvopévous.| We should have expected a nominative here to 
correspond with dpzafovres and pucotvres in the following clauses, and 
so the teat. rec. has diaxpwopevor, wrongly translated in A. V., as if it were 
the active diaxpivovres, ‘making a difference.’ This gives such a good 
sense that some commentators (e.g. Stier) have been willing to condone 
the bad Greek. It would have been better to alter the reading at once. 
Keeping the reading of the best MSS. we may either take the accusa- 
tive as complementary to édéyyxere (as we find in Plato Theaet. 171 D 
ewe edéyéas Anpotvta, Xen. Mem. 1. 7. 2 eeyxOyjoerar yedotos dv, Jelf 
§ 681), or simply as descriptive of the condition of the persons referred 
to. There is also a question as to the meaning we should assign to 
duaxp. Is it to be understood in the same sense as in James 14, 24? 
In that case we might translate ‘convict them of their want of faith,’ 
taking the participle as complementary to the verb; or ‘ reprove them 
because of their doubts.’ It seems more probable however that the 
meaning here is ‘convince them when they dispute with you,’ which we 
may compare with 1 P. 3! érowmou del mpds drodoyiav ravtt 7 airodvre 
tas oyov . . . GANG meta mpatrytos Kat PdBov (cf. év ddBw below). So 
taken, this first clause would refer to intellectual difficulties to be met 
by quiet reasoning ; the force of dvaxpwopuevos being the same as that 
in ver. 9 TO dia Bory dvaxp., and in Socr. H.H. v. 5 6 dads elyev dudvorav 
Kal OvKETL pos GAAHAOUS StexpivovTo. 

23. odlere. | Here again a word which is strictly applicable to God is 
transferred to him whom God uses as his instrument, cf. 1 Pet. 41 and 
notes on rypycare, édéyxere above, especially James 5 § émorpépas 
dpaptwdov éx tAdvys 6800 aitod cdcer Woynv ék Pavdrov. 
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é mupds apmdfoytes.| The expression is borrowed from Amos 411 
Katéotpea twas Kaos Kkaréotpewev 6 Ocds Sédopma Kat Tépmoppa , kat 
eyéveobe is adds eLeomwacpévos éx Tupds, Kal odd’ ds ererTpelate TPO Lé, 
Aéyer Kupuos, and Zech. 3° odx iS8od otros Sadds eLeaomracpevos ex Tupds ; 
Both passages have further connexions with our epistle, the former 
from the reference to Sodom (see above ver. 7), the latter as following 
immediately on the words émiriujoot oor Kvpios quoted in vy. 9, and pre- 
ceding a reference to filthy garments (see note below). In it the High 
Priest Joshua is a representative of Israel, saved like a brand from the 
captivity, which was the punishment of national sin. The image of 
fire is naturally suggested by the allusion to the punishment of Sodom 
in the passage of Amos, and of Korah (see above ver. 7) described in 
Numb. 16%, Ps. 106 é£exav6n Tip & TH TVaywyyH aitdv Kal PrSEé 
KatépreEev duaptwdrovs. The writer may also have had in mind St. 
Paul’s description of the building erected on the One Foundation (see 
above ver. 20), which, he says, will be tried by fire, 1 Cor. 3515 éxderovu 75 
epyov orotdv éotw 76 Tip aito doxipdoe . . . € TIVOS TO epyov KaTaKan- 
cetat, Cnuiwbyoerat, adtos dé gwOyoerat, ovTws b€ ws dia Tupds. Such an 
one might be spoken of ‘as a brand snatched from the fire,’ not how- 
ever as here, saved from the fire of temptation, but as saved through 
the agency of God’s purgatorial fire, whether in this, or in a future life. 

cate ev P6By.] Luther (quoted by Huther) understands this in the 
sense ‘lasst sie gehen . . . habt nichts mit ihnen zu schaffen,’ imply- 
ing that the case is hopeless, and that there is nothing for bystanders 
to do but to watch their fate with awe and pity. Huther argues that 
this is against the use of éXcos in the N.T. which expresses no mere 
passive impression, but active benevolence, cf. James 2!316, The 
faithful are urged to show all possible tenderness for the fallen, but at 
the same time to have a fear lest they themselves or others whom thy 
influence should be led to think too lightly of the sin whose ravages 
they are endeavouring to repair. Cf. 2 Cor. 7! Kabapiowpey Eavrous 
do TmavtTds poAvopod capkds Kal rvevpatos émiteAodyTEs dyworvyy ev PoBw 
@cov, Phil. 212, 1 P. 117,315, For the confusion of the contracted verbs 
in -€» and -dw in late Greek see Jannaris § 850, § 854 foll., Winer 
p- 104. The best MSS. read éde& in Prov. 21%, and ¢deGvros Rom. 

16, but éAeet in Rom. 91°. 

: ne Kal Tov ard Tis TapKds éomAwpévov Xitéva. | While it is the 
duty of the Christian to pity and pray for the sinner, he must view 
with loathing all that bears traces of the sin. The form of expression 
seems borrowed from such passages as Isa. 3072, Lev. 151”, perhaps too 
from Zech. 34 ’Incots jv évdedupévos ipdria fpumapé. Cf. Apoc. ah obK 
euddvvay 7a ipdria aitov, and Apocal, Pauli quoted by Spitta 6 yitev 
pov ov épurw6y. The derivatives of oidos are peculiar to late aes : 
the only other examples of omAéw in Biblical Greek are James 3 4 
yiéooa . . . 9} oTAodoa ddov 7d cdya and Wisd. 15+ a ares 
xpouact Sun\dAaypévors. Compare for the treatment of Le erring 
2 Tim, 25:26 éy rpairyri raWevovTa Tovs dyridiaT Bepevous payrore dun adrots 
5 Oeds perdvoay cis ertyvwow adnGeias, kai dvavnpwor,ex THS TOV diaBorAcu 


ma-yidos. Ag 
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94, rH St Svvapéevo dvrdgar tpds arralorovs. | Apparently a reminis- 
cence! of Rom. 16%" 7G 82 Svvapéevyw tmas orypigar... wove 
cohd eG Sra Incoodt Xptotod, o 7 8d€a «is Tos ai@vas 
rov aiévev. Similarly the noble doxology in Eph. 37° commences 7@ 
St Svvapévy. The reading spas is confirmed by the evidence of & 
and B, which were unknown to Alford when he endeavoured to defend 
the reading adrovs, found in KP and some inferior MSS. 

&mrarros,] Occurs in 3 Mace. 6% peyadoddsws emupdvas TO €Xeos adToU 
§ tov ddwv Swvdorns drratctovs abrods épptcato: used here only in the 
NT. The verb zrafw has the same figurative sense in James 21°, 3? 
ei tis ev Adyw od Tralei, obTos TéAeLos avijp, 2 P. 1! radra ro.otvtes ov py 
TTALONTE TOTE. 

erica. Karevoriov THs SdEns adTod dpapous év dyaddidoe.] Cf. Mt. 2531-83 
dtav d€ EAOy 6 vids TOU évOparov ev TH Sdn airod . . . oTHoE TA meV 
apoBara éx Sekav adtot, Acts 6° ods eornoav évoriov tov drootdXur, 
Col. 122 rapacrjnoat ipas dylovs Kal auobpmovs Kat aveyx\yjrous Katevdmiov 
aitod which Lightfoot refers to present approbation rather than to the 
future judgment of God, comparing Rom. 14, 1 Cor. 17°, 2 Cor. 2", 
42, 712, 1219, In the present passage the addition of the words ris 
5déys shows that the final judgment, the goal of dvAdgau, is spoken of. 
Lightfoot remarks that dywpovs is ‘without blemish’ rather than 
‘without blame,’ being a sacrificial word like téAevos and 6AdKAnpos. 
Hort gives a fuller account of the word in his interesting note on 
1 P. 19 typiw aipate as duvod dudpov Kat doridov Xpictot, where he 
traces the way in which the words pdpos ‘blame,’ and duwpos ‘ blame- 
less,’ come to be used (in ‘the Apocrypha the N.T. and other books 
which presuppose the LXX.’) in the entirely unclassical sense of 
‘blemish’ and ‘unblemished,’ cf. Eph. 14, 52”, Heb. 914. In 2 P, 314 
dpdpntos seems to be used in the same sense. The word xarevismriov 
is apparently confined to the Bible, where it occurs in Jos. 15, 2142, Lev. 
417, Eph. 14, dudpous xatrevortov abrod év ayary: katévwra is found in 
Hom. J7, xv. 320, For éyadAlacus see Hort’s n. on 1 P. 16 & & dyad- 
MaoOe ‘in whom ye exult.’ The verb with its cognate substantives 
‘is unknown except in the LXX. and the N.T. and the literature 
derived from them, and in the N.T. it is confined to books much 
influenced by O.T. diction (Mt., Lk., Acts, 1 P., Jude, Joh., including 
Apoc.), being absent from the more Greek writers, St. Paul, and (except 


in quot.) Heb. . . . It apparently denotes a proud exulting joy, being 
probably connected closely with éyéAXopo1, properly “to be proud of,” 
but often combined with #8ojo. and such words... Clem Str. vi. 


p. 789 says tiv 8& dyaddiaocw edppooivyv cival oper, em oyio pov 
obcay Tis Kata THY dAnOeav apetns Oia TiWOS EoTIdcEws Kal diaxtoews 
Wuxints » . . See also Str. vi. p. 815 cidpavOdpmev kat ayad\abapwev ev 
ait], TovTecTe . . . THY Oeiay éEatiacow edwynOdpev.’ Dr. Chase notes 


that it occurs in Enoch 5° ra éryn ris yapas abrav tAnOwOnceraL ev 
Gyardidoel. 


For the position and genuineness of this doxology see the Introducti 
notes in Sanday and Headlam’s commentary, and tie disiortatiouy by Lie ee 
and Hort in the former’s Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374. : 
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25. pdvw Oecd cwrfpr hud \ f 
ain rane ee ve: ee See above on ver. 4 tov Hovov deomoryy. 
( _TwTnp ov yap €i Oeds,...6 Meds Tod "Iopanr i 
ab. ver. 21, Sir. 51! aivécw oe @cdv tov curnpd Philo @ panr cwrnp, 
et ie fs cio boca: TIpa pov, Philo onfus. LInng. 
1. : S x Y..-TPOsS TOV povoy TwTypaA @cdv exBonon 
(? -oat); cf. Lk. 147 FyadXacev 75 TVEVLA [Lov éTL TO MCO TO Apt juov 
elsewhere in N. T. only in Tit. 13, 21°, 34 See fe ee et 
TwrHpos HOV Ocod,..KaTa TO adrod hee Hees Ge ve 
ob ecexeev ep’ Hpas tAovoiws Sid “I. X. tod cwrjpos jpav Tim. 1 “hos 
amoatoXos I. X. kar éritayiy Ocod cwrhpos Hav x T sb. 28, 410 “The 
later writers of the N ee RRSP ANS Cage gy. re 
Rie Gr Gad e noe seem to have felt it needful to insist upon 
ne see ; et 
oe ee Saas ie a4 eiue will of the Father, in opposition to 
Sia “Inoot Xpirrod.| It seems best to ta L wi 5 
ee ee The glory of God is ee Rese ean cw eel 
? et. iva ev macw do0&4 56 @cds dia’ Dé 7 86 } 
Se net aad Edfytar 6 Oeds Sid 71. X. @ eorw 7 dd€a Kat 
8dfa.]_ The verb is often omitted in ipti UTO 
4, 88a, Rom. 11%, 16%, Gal. 15, Lk. Non Depa sik 
- eee toes e See! n eee 70 patos; and, as we find no case in 
than the imperative eee: ee ue 35 told te pee 
ee ee ee SESH BATA ould supply ‘is’ here ; 
1 gives ‘be,’ and there are similar phrases expressive of a 
wish or prayer, as the very common yds tiv kat cipyvn dd Ocod ratpds 
where we must supply éorw or yévorro. De Wette maintained that ee 
following words zpé zavrés 709 aidvos, referring to already existing fact, 
dy incompatible with a prayer; but it is sufficient that the prayer 
as regard mainly to the present and future: the past only comes in 
to give it a fuller, more joyful tone, reminding us of the eternity of 
God, as in the psalmist’s words, ‘I said it is my own infirmity, but I 
will remember the years of the right hand of the Most High,’ and 
the close of our own doxology ‘as it was in the beginning “is now. 
and ever shall be.’ I do not see however that we need exclude 
either interpretation. The writer may exult in that which he believes 
to be already fact in the eternal world, and yet pray for its more 
perfect realization in time, as in the Lord’s Prayer yevnOjrw 70 OeAnpd 
cov &s év otpavG xal éxt yns. The omission of the verb allows of 
either or both views in varying proportion. d0ga by itself is the com- 
monest of all ascriptions. It is joined with ty in 1 Tim. 1!” and 
elsewhere, as here with peyalwotvy. It is joined with xpdros in 1 Pet. 
411, 51, Apoc, 1%. Fuller ascriptions are found in Apoc. 41! dégvos 
et, 5 Ktpuos...daBey rHv Sdéav Kal tiv Tyny Kal tiv divapw, 518 +o 
kabnuevy ert TG Opdvy... edAoyia Kai TH Kal 7 dda Kal 70 kpdros 
cis rods aiavas tov aldvev, 72 % eddoyia Kal 4% Sdga Kat % codia 
kat # edxapiotia Kal 4 Tysy Kal 9 Svvayis Kal 7 isxds TH Oe Ev. 
Just before (ver. 10) we have the remarkable ascription 7 cwrnpia 
7 @c6 pov. Compare with this the ascription of David (1 Chron. 
291) got Kupie ) peyalwatvy kal 7 Svvopus Kat To KavYNaA Kal 
vik Ka % ioxvs, Ore ob mdvTwv TOV eV oipave Kat emt ys deordlets. 
For a similar expression in regard to the future blessedness of man 
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see Rom. 21° Séa 8% xal riuy Kal cipyvn wavtt 7G epyalopevy 70 
dya@év.. An unusual form of ascription occurs in Clem. Rom. 65 7 
xXdpis Tod Kupiov Huadv "Inood Xporod ped’ tpav KOL PETA TAVTOV TAVTAXN 
TOV KeKAnLEevov bd TOD Meod Kat 6.’ abrod 8’ ob air@ do<a, TUYLN, KpaTOS 
kat peyawotyy, Opdvos aidvios ard Tov aidvey cis Tods aidvas TOV aidver. 

peyahoodvy.| Only found elsewhere in N. T. in Heb. 1° éxaOuoev év 
Se£iG. THis weyahwodrys év bymdois, repeated in 81. Dr. Chase notes that 
it occurs in Enoch 54 xareXadjoare peyddous Kal oxAnpods Adyous €&v 
orépart dxabapoias tpav Kata Tis peyadoovvys abrod, 12% rH Kupiy Tis 
peyadoovvyns, 1415 (a house excelling) év d6f) Kat ev ty Kal ev 
peyadootvy. It is coupled with ddga, of which it may be regarded 
as an extension, in the doxology used by Clem. Rom, 20, 61. I am 
not aware of any other example of égovoia in a doxology: compare 
however Matt, 2818 @566y pot raca eéovoia év otpave Kal ért ys. 

mpd mavTds Tod aldvos.] Cf. 1 Cor. 27 (tiv codiav) iv rpowpirev 6 Ocds 
apo tov aidvuv eis ddéav Hyd, Prov. 8° xpd tot aidvos eepedina€e pe 
(v.c. codiav), ev dpxn mpd Tod THY yhv Tojo. An equivalent expression 
is mpd xataBodjs Kdopov found in Joh. 17% yydrynods pe zw. x. K. also 
Eph. 14 ééeA¢éaro jas év aitd aw. x. x. and | Pet. 12° (Xpicrod) tpoeyvwo- 
pevov pev 7. K. Ky havepwhevros de ex’ eoxdrov tov xpdvev. St. Jude 
speaks of one past age ahd of several ages to come. On the other 
hand St. Paul speaks of many ages in the past (1 Cor. 27), and St. 
John of only one age in the future. 

els mdvtas tois aidvas.] This precise phrase is unique in the Bible, 
but «is rods aiivas 18 common enough, as in Lk. 1°°. Rom. 1, 5, 11°, 
167’, 2 Cor. 1131, etc, so in LXX. Dan. 24, 6% 26, The stronger 
phrase «is rods aimvas rév aidvwv occurs in Gal. 15, Phil. 429, 1 Tim. 
117, 2 Tim. 41°, Heb. 1321, 1 P. 411, 54, Apoe. 16, ete. John uses only 
cis Tov aiwva apparently with the same meaning. Other variations are 
found in Eph. 37! aire 4 dda év TH éxxAnoia Kat &v X. 71. eis tdoas tas 
yeveds TOU aidvos Tav aidvwv, 2 P. 318 aira 7 ddEa Kal viv kal cis Hu€épav 
aidvos. 


For a full account of the early doxologies see Chase on the Lord’s Prayer 
(Texts and Studies, i. 3. p. 68 foll.). He states that the common doxology at the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer (cot éoriw 4 Bacircla cad 4 Bbivapis Kad H Sdka eis Tods 
aigvas “appears to be a conflation of two distinct forms,’ and ‘was added to the 
Prayer in the ‘‘Syrian” text of St. Matthew’s Gospel.’ 


ALPENDIX, TO ST. JUDE 


pOwvorwpwos.t 


Tue force of this word seems to me to have been generally mis- 
understood by the commentators on Jude 2, dév8pa POworwpiwva dxapra 
dis darobavovta éxpifwbévta, where the A.V. has ‘trees whose fruit 
withereth,’ corrected in R.V. to ‘autumn trees.’ The former interpre- 
tation .is retained in Weymouth’s ‘trees that cast their fruit’ (The 
N.T. in Modern Speech) and in Stier’s ‘frugiperdae,’ ‘fruchtverder- 
benden.’ It is not denied that this is an entirely unexampled use of 
the word, but it is thought to be justified by the etymology, as 
illustrated by the parallel dpis fOwdKapros (Pindar, P. iv. 471) used of 
a tree which sheds its fruits before they ripen, and ¢Oworwpis dvépwv 
Xelpepia xatarvod (Pindar, P. v. 161), ‘the fruit-withering blast of 
stormy winds,’ also by irda: dAeoixapror (Od. x. 510). There can be no 
doubt however that ¢@worwpwds is an adjective? derived from 76 
Oworwpov, which is itself, I think, best explained as a compound of 
Pbivovea drépa (cf. dOivovros pyvds), meaning the concluding portion of 
the ézdépa. This latter word is, according to Curtius, compounded of 
éx-, connected with ézicw, dzibev, and dpa = ‘the later prime.’ We 
find épa used by itself both for the spring with its flowers and, more 
rarely, for the summer with its fruits, as in Thue. ii. 52, dpa érovs. 
Perhaps from this double use of the word may have come the 
ambiguity in the application of ézdpa, of which Ideler says that ‘it 
originally indicated, not a season separate from and following after the 
summer, but the hottest part of the summer itself, so that Sirius, 
whose heliacal rising took place (in the age of Homer) about the 
middle of July, is described as doryp drwpwés II. v. 5)’ In early times 
it would seem that the Greeks, like the Germans (Tac. Germ. 26), 


1 In writing this paper I have made use of the article on Astronomia in the 
D. of Ant., Ideler’s Handb. d. Chronologie, G. F. Unger on Zeitrechnung in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handb. d. Klass. Altertumswiss, vol. i. p. 561, and Ruehl’s ed. of 
Schmidt’s Griech. Chronologie, pp. 475-81. For the knowledge of the two latter 
J am indebted to Dr. Gow. ‘ 

2 Dr. Gow reminds me that the termination -wés (so accented) is almost 
confined to adjectives of time, as éapivds, Bepivds, Xetmepwds, deAwés, mepugwos. 
The two apparent exceptions (wedids, ddndwds) are perhaps of different forma- 
tion, cf. Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergl. Gramm. ii. pp. 135, 147. 
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recognized only three seasons—winter, spring, summer ; and that the 
last was indifferently named 6épos or érépa: compare Arist. Aves 109, 
mpata piv pas paivouev ipels pos, XEyudvos, érdpas, with Aesch. 
Prom. 453, jv 8 ove adrois obre xe(uaros Téxpap ovt’ dvOepaddovs pos 
ovre kapriov Oépovs BéBaov. But though érdpa was thus used strictly 
for the dog-days, when the fruit ripened, it was also vaguely used for 
the unnamed period which ensued up to the commencement of winter. 
Thus Hesiod (Op. 674) wnde pévew oivdy te véov Kal drwpwov dpBpov Kab 
xeyiov’ éridvra: and érdpa appears as a definite season by the side of 
the others in a line of Euripides, quoted by Plutarch (Mor. 1028 F), 
from which it appears that he assigned four months each to summer 
and winter, and two to spring and érdpa! :— 


/ ey} , 7 > 74 
dirys 7 drdpas durtixous pos T toous 


(where the epithet #iAns deserves notice). It is said that the author 
of the treatise De Diaeta (c. 420 B.c.), which goes under the name of 
Hippocrates, was the first to introduce a definite term (@.vd7wpov or 
perérwpov2) for the new season, the word ézdpa being reserved for the: 
late summer, according to the definition of Eustath. on JI. v. 5, érapa 
dpa peraéd xeiévy O€povs Kat Tod per’ adtyv peromepov. And so we find 
it used by Aristotle (Meteor, ii. 5) ai yddalor yivovrar apos pev Kat 
petoTmpov pddiota, etra Kal THs drwpas, xewdvos O& dAvyaxis, and by 
Theophrastus (rept Snpeiwv, 44) eay 76 dap Kat To O€pos Wuxpa yivytat, 
drdpa yiverat kal TO perorwpov mvuynpdv.? . 

There is a good deal of inconsistency about the exact limits of the 
seasons, as is natural enough when we remember that they were first 
distinguished for purposes of agriculture and navigation, as we see in 
Hesiod’s Works and Days. ach season brings its own proper work, 
and the farmer or merchant is reminded of the return of the season by 
various signs, the rising and setting of stars, especially of the Pleiades 
and Arcturus, the sun’s passage through the signs of the zodiac, the 
re-appearance of the birds, ete. A more strictly accurate division was 
made by the astronomers, who distinguished between the various kinds 
of rising and setting of the stars, and divided the year into four equal 
parts by the solstices and equinoxes. In the year 46 3B.c. Julius 
Caesar introduced his revised calendar, which assigned definite dates 
to the different seasons, Thus spring begins a.d. vit. id. Feb. (Feb. 7), 
summer a.d. vit. id. Mar. (May 9), autumn a.d. ii. id. Seat. (Aug. 11), 
winter a.d. iv. id, Nov. (Nov. 10).4 

Taking then the Julian calendar as our standard, as it was no doubt 


u Unger (p. 560) mentions others who shared this view. Among them, as will 
be seen, is the author of the De Diaeta. 


2 The word perorwpids is found in our present text of Hesiod (Op. 415), 
Meromwpivoy d6uBphoavtos Zyvés. 

y Ptolemy, Appar. (quoted by Schmidt) gives the limits of the éadpa as follows : 
21 July, ordpas &pxn; 15 September, weromdpov apxn. 

4 See Varro, R.R. i. 28 (where Keil quotes Geoponica, i. 1. 3, bet OT@wpov 
&pxeobar amd Tis mpd kt ciddv Adyototwv, hAlov byTos ev Agoyt:); Columella, R.R. 
xi. 2. 57, 84; Plin. N.H. xviii. 68.7; Ov. Fasti, ed. Peter, pp. 20-22. 
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the generally accepted standard of the Roman world, we find that 
autumn begins on August 11 and ends on November 10. There are 
however other reckonings which it may be worth while to compare 
with this. Thus in the Diaeta we read (p. 366. 38) SOwérwpov éxd 
"Apxtovpov (i.e. his morning rising about Sept. 15) péypr TAcaddor 
dvcews (the morning setting about Noy. 9), giving less than two 
months to this season. As the same treatise (Bk. iii. init.) says rév 
eviavtov és Técoapa pépea Siaipodtow, arep padiota ywwoKovow of toddol 

- €ap d€ dard ionuepujs (March 21) péxpr TAed8wv éxitoAjs (May 10), 
his summer must have extended over more than four months. Another 
reckoning was that from the autumnal equinox, dé@worwpuw) ionepia 
(Polyb. iv. 37. 2, Plut. Ant. V. 40), to the solstice Sept. 22 to 
Dec. 22. This does not seem to have been in such common use: the 
only Latin authority quoted for it in De Vit’s Vorcellini (s.v. 
‘Autumnus’) is Ulp. Dig. 43. 20. 1, § 32, ‘aestatem incipere sic 
peritiores (? the astronomers) ab aequinoctio verno, et finiri aequinoctio 
autumnali, et ita senis mensibus aestas atque hiems dividitur,’ and even 
here it is only stated that summer ends on the autumnal equinox, 
autumn and spring being entirely omitted. Yet Lewis and Short give 
this: as though it were the only reckoning for autumn, while they 
further confuse the student by the statement that the Pleiades set on 
December 22 (instead of Nov. 9). Hesychius, quoted both by 
Stephanus and by Rost and Palm under éwozwpos, has the following 
blundering account of its duration, dd tis wevrexaidexatys Avyovatou 
pyvos ews THS mevTeKatoeKaTns Aexeupiov, ot dé dro THs eikooTHs SevTepas 
Aiyovorov éws mdAw eixootis devtépas AcxeuBpiov. Here it will be 
noticed that both reckonings give four months for autumn; and that, 
while the second reckoning agrees with the astronomers in ending the 
season with the winter solstice, it does not begin with the equinox. I 
think therefore that we should change the latter Aiyovotov to Zerrep- 
Bpiov. [Since this was written I find that the same change is suggested 
by Unger.] If we make a similar correction in the earlier part of the 
sentence, changing the former Aexeufpiov to NoeuBpiov, we get the 
ordinary agricultural reckoning. 

To turn now to the commentators, I may take Trench as represent- 
ing their view in his Authorised Version, p. 186, ed. 2, where he 
says, ‘The 6wérwpov is the late autumn . . . which succeeds the 
érépa (or the autumn contemplated as the time of the ripened fruits 
of the earth) and which has its name rapa 1 pOiverOar tiv drdpay, 
from the waning away of the autumn and the autumn fruits... . 
The deceivers of whom St. Jude speaks are likened to trees as they 
show in late autumn, when foliage and fruit alike are gone.’ 

I have stated above what I hold to be the origin of the word 
Owérwpov. Trench’s explanation is ambiguous and unsuited to the 
facts of the case, as will be seen from the criticisms in Lightfoot's 
Fresh Revision, p. 135: ‘In the phrase “ autumn-trees without fruit 
there appears to be a reference to the parable of the fig-tree.. . . 
At all events the mention of the season when fruit might be expected 
is significant.’ He adds in a note, ‘Strange to say, the earliest 
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versions all rendered Oworwpwd correctly! Tyndale’s instinct Jed 
him to give what I cannot but think the right turn to the expression, 
“Trees with out frute at gadringe (gathering) time,” i.e. at the 
season when fruit was looked for. I cannot agree with Archbishop 
Trench, who maintains that “Tyndale was feeling after, though he has 
not grasped, the right translation,” and himself explains plworwpwa 
dkapra as “mutually completing one another, without leaves, without 
fruit.” Tyndale was followed by Coverdale and the Great Bible. 
Similarly Wycliffe has “heryest trees without fruyt,” and the Rheims 
version “trees of autumne unfruiteful.” The earliest offender is the 
Geneva Testament, which gives “corrupt trees and without frute.” Av 
The Bishops’ Bible strangely combines both renderings, “ trees withered 
(fOivew) at fruite gathering (écdépa) and without fruite,” which is ex- 
plained in the margin, “Trees withered in autumne when the fruite 
harvest is, and so the Greke woord importeth.” ’ 

The correctness of the interpretation, given by Lightfoot alone 
among modern commentators, is confirmed by a consideration of the 
context. The writer has just been comparing the innovators, who 
have crept into other Churches, to waterless clouds driven past by the 
wind. Just as these disappoint the hope of the husbandman, so do 
fruitless trees in the proper season of fruit. If d6worwpwa were equi- 
valent to yeuepwd, denoting the season when the trees are necessarily 
bare both of leaves and fruit, how could a tree be blamed for being 
dxaprov! It is because it might have been, and ought to have been a 
fruit-bearing tree, that it is rooted up. 

If we follow the Julian calendar, Trench’s interpretation is evidently 
impossible. Even if we suppose St. Jude to have been familiar with 
the scientific calendar, which makes autumn begin with the equinox ; 
since leaves and fruits would even then not be cleared from the trees 
till autumn was more than half through ; and since the first part of 
the compound ¢4wézwpov has already spent its force in the change 
from the dog-days (é7mpa) to the autumn, and cannot act again (as 
‘Trench supposes) to change autumn into late-autumn, it follows that 
PpOworwpwa would have been a most unsuitable word to express the 
bareness of winter. How unsuitable it would have been, how little 
corresponding to the Spdtherbst and senescens autwmnus of the com- 
mentators, will be evident from the way in which autumn is spoken 
of in the Greek romances. The scene of Longus’ Pastoralia is laid in 
this season: in i. 30 he speaks of the temperature as ér ris apas 
ovens kavparddous, in i. 28 of the ripening of the grapes, peToTrd pov 
8 dxpdlovros xal tod Bérpvos. At the beginning of Book ii. the 
‘vintage is described, and in the third chapter we are introduced to a 
shepherd who speaks of the produce of his garden at different 
seasons, jpos pdda, kpiva .. . Opovs prjkwves Kal para wévra: vov 
dyredou Kal ovat Kal foal kat pipta ywpd. Similarly Philostratus 
(Herowe. i. 5, 6, p. 663) dwells on the delights of autumn, és TOLKLAN GOL 


s 


' This agreement is probably owing to their dependence on the Vulgate 
“arbores auctumnales infructuosae,’ 
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H Gpa Kat ds éxdeddxacw idapot of Bérpvs, rd dévdpa @” ws SidKevrar ravra 
kai ds auBpocia %) dcp tod ywpiov. We may compare the saying 
attributed to Euripides (Ael. V.H. xiii. 4), od povov 7d gap rav 
Kahdv KddAdorov GdAG Kal Td perdérwpov; Hor, C. iv. 7. 11, pomifer 
autumnus fruges effuderit, pod. ii. 17 decorum mitibus pomis caput 


autumnus agris extulit; Macrobius (Somn. Scip. i. 20. 6) mollities 
autumnalis aurae, 


EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE 


PARAPHRASE AND COMMENTS 


SALUTATION (vv. 1, 2). 


Jude a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James, to those who 
have received the divine calling, beloved of the Father, kept safe im 
Jesus Christ. May mercy, peace, and love be richly powred out upon 
you ! 


Mercy and love are spoken of again at the end of the Hpistle 
(v. 21) where the readers are bidden to keep themselves in the love of 
God, awaiting the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ for life eternal. 
The thought of peace is present to the writer’s mind throughout the 
Epistle, while he utters his warning against the enemies of union who 
walk according to their own lusts and ‘have not the Spirit (wv. 18, 19). 
In contrast to these, his readers are urged to keep fast hold of peace 
and to build themselves up on their most holy faith, praying in the 
Spirit and using every effort to help and save those who are in danger 
of falling away (vv. 20-23), always looking to Him who is able to 


keep them from stumbling and present them before His presence 
without spot. 


REASONS FOR WRITING (vv. 3, 4). 


He had been intending to write to them on that which is the 
common «interest of all Christians, salvation through Christ, but 
was compelled to abandon his intention by news which had reached 
him of a special danger threatening the Gospel once for all delivered 
to the Church, His duty now was to stir up the faithful to defend 
their faith against insidious assaults, long ago foretold in ancient 
prophecy, of impious men who should change the doctrine of God's 


1 For this see the Introduction on Early Heresies. 
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Sree grace into an excuse for licentiousness, and deny the only Master 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, 


, 
TATaV TTOVOHV ToOLOv/EVOS. 


It was not to have been a mere extemporized effusion, but a well 
thought out treatise. :Such were the epistles to the Romans and the 
Hebrews, and such, as we learn from his preface, was -St. Luke’s inten- 
tion in preparing his Gospel. Nor were his readers to be mere passive 
recipients of an impression from without. They were to contend for 
the faith (v. 3), to build themselves up upon it (v. 20), to keep 
themselves in the love of God (v. 21), to use every effort to save 
those who were in danger of falling away (vv. 22 f.). 


The Faith once for all delivered to the Saints. 


One or two references have been given in the explanatory note to 
illustrate the idea of a Christian tradition. It may be well here to 
adduce further evidence as to (1) the fact, and (2) the contents of such 
a tradition. 

(1a) That there was a recognized tradition or traditions (zapd8oats, 
mapadocets) in the Apostolic age, appears from 2 Th. 2% xparetre ras 
mapadoces as eduddyOyre cite dia Adyou eire Ou emicroAHs Hav, 1b. 3° kara 
THY Tapadoc nv wapeAaBere tap nuov, | Cor. 11? kabas tapédwxa ipiv ras 
mapadoces katéxere. In contrast with this there was a Jewish tapadocts 
of which we read (Mt. 15°) jxvpodcare tov Adyov Tot Ocod dia THv Tapa- 
Soow tpav, Mk. 78 adevres tHhv évroAnv Tod Oeod kpareire Tiv mwapadoow 
tav avOpdérov, Gal. 114 fyrAwrhs brdpywv Tov TatpiKdv pov Tapaddcewr, 
and also such oral traditions as those to which the Christianized 
-Essenes of Colossae made their appeal, see Col. 2° xara tiv rapadoow 
tov évOpdarwv with Lightfoot’s note. The cognate verb was similarly 
used, as in 1 Cor. 11? quoted above, ib. v. 23 rapéAaBov amd Kupiov 
d Kat mapédoxa tuiv (viz. the institution of the Eucharist), 7b. 15% 
mapédoxa yop tiv ev motors 3 Kat mapéhaPov (viz. the Resurrection 
of Christ), Lk. 1? xaOas rapedocay iyiv ot am’ apxis abromra. Kat tr- 
npéran yevouevot TOD Adyov, 2 P. 27! Sroarpeyar ek THs wapadobeioys avrots 
ayias évtodjs.+ : 

Tt is noticeable that, in all the cases in which St. Paul speaks of a 
Christian tradition, he speaks of it as received by his converts from 
himself, either by speech or writing (2 Th. 215). Sometimes he says 
that he received a tradition from the Lord, as in 1 Cor. 1178 (as to the 
meaning of which see Class. Rev. viii. 149 foll., 267 foll.), with which 
we may compare Gal. 115 yywwpigw iptv ro edayyeAvov TO evaryyehuo Bev 
im’ éu0d Sri otk éotw Kata avOpwrov: ovdé yep eyo mapa. dvOpdrov 
mapédaBov aird, ovte ediddxOyv, GAG Ov droKxadiews “Tyood Xpicrod. 
Some understand in the same way 1 Cor. 15%, but the details that 
follow (kal dru 3f6n Ky$a, cfra rots ddé3exa, etc.) make it more probable 
that the reference here is to information received from older disciples. 


1 A remarkable instance of the passive used of a person is given under (1 4). 
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The converse term to zapadiSwpe is wapadapBavw, of which some 
examples have already been given (2 Th. 3°, 1 Cor. 11, 15°, Gal. p42) < 
others are Mk, 74 (of Jewish tradition) dra TOoANG, cory & mapéhaBov 
xparetv, 1 Cor. 151 76 edayyeAuov 0 ednyyeAtoapnv bpuiv, 0 Kat mapeAaBere, 
.. . Ov 0b Kat cdlecbe, Gal. 19 ef Tis duds ebayyeAtlerar map é & mapeha- 
Bere, dvdbepa éotw, Phil. 4° & Kai eudbere Kat mapehaBere Kal nKovoare 
Kal eldere év “ol, Tadta mpaocere, Col. 2° as mapedd Bere TOV Xpurrov, ev 
aitG wepurateire, 1 Th. 238 mapadadovtes Adyov aKons Top nav Tov 
Bcod edéEacbe ob Adyov avOpdrwv, GAXd;KaHds aAnOGs eoTiv, Adyov @cod, 
ib. 41 rapaxadodpev ipas ev kvpiw Inoov, tva Kadas tapeAaBere wap’ npdv 
To was Set ipas wepumareiv . . . va mepicoe’yte padXov. ; 

(16) It is a definite type of teaching, cf. Rom. 67 dmnovoare ex 
kapdtas eis Ov wapeddOnre TUrov dSidax7js, Rom. 1617 rapaxadG bpas OKOTELY 
rovs Tas SixooTacias Kal Ta oKdvdada Tapa THv dWaxnv, NY bpets eudbeTeE, 
rowovras, | Cor. 116 jyets rodtrnv cuvyibeav odk exopev, ov0€ at 
éxkAnola. tov @eod, Gal. 18 ‘though we or an angel from heaven 
should preach to you any other Gospel, let him be anathema’, 2 Cor. 
114, 2 Tim. 133 jroritwow exe tyrawdvtwv Adywov dv Tap’ e400 AKoveas 
év wiore, 1 Tim. 1? wa mapayyeiAys ticlvy py erepodidackadetv, 
1 Tim. 4° evrpefpopevos trois Adyos THs TioTews Kat THs KaAnS didac- 
kadias 7 mapnKoAovOynxas, 2 Tim. 314 od d& peve ey ols pales Kat 
eriataOns, «dws rapa tivwv éuabes, Tit. 1° (7d Kypvypa) 0 émiorevOnv eyo 
Kat’ emirayiv TOD TwTHpos Huadv Ocod. 

(1c) Sometimes it is spoken of as a deposit (zapaOyKyn, mapari- 
Gewar), cf. 1 Tim, 67° & Tipdbee, rhv rapabyknvy piragov, éxtpemopevos TAS 
BeByjAovs kevodwvias, 2'Tim. 1!* rHv kadjv wapabykyvy dvAagov Oa arvev- 
patos ayiov, 1 Tim. 18 ravrny tiv wapayycAiav wapariGenat oor, 2 Tim. 2? 
& jxovoas rap’ éuod... Tatra mapddov miatots avOpmmos oltwes ixavol 
éoovrat kal €répous dvdagar. 

(1d) In the pastoral epistles we also meet such phrases as éyujs, 
tytaivov, mors Adyos Or ddacxadéa, cf. 1 Tim. 1! 1 ef re 7H iyrawovoy 
ddacKkarig avrikertat Kata 76 ebayyeduov . . . 6 émiarevOnv eyd, 1b. 6*4 et tus 
érepodiWackahet Kal mi mporepxetar tyiaivovow Adyous Tols Tov Kuplov 
"Inood Xpiotot Kat tH Kar’ eioeBeav diwdacKkadria, rerdvpwrat, 2 Tim. 43 
THs byawovons diacKadlas otk dvéfovrar GAAG Kata Tas idias émbupias 
éavrois emitwpevoovow didackddovs, Tit. 1° dvtexduevov Tod kara didaxnv 
TigTod Adyov, iva duvards 7 Kal wapaKadely ev TH didacKkadia TH Syawovcy, 
vb. 2" od 88 Adder & mpérer TH byvawovcy Sidacxadrla, ib. 2° Adyov SyuH 
dkatayvworov. The phrase mustds 6 Adyos is used with more freedom, 
sometimes with reference to salvation through Christ, as 1 Tim, 1%, 
sometimes of a proverb or maxim, as apparently in 1 Tim. 3! e tis 
emiokoms Opéyerat, Kadov epyou ériOupet. 


(2) A comparison with the parallel passage in 2 P. 221 suggests that 
this tradition had two sides: Jude speaks of it as aictis, teaching 
what we should believe, Peter as évroA7, teaching what we should do. 
We have the same two sides brought out in the Baptismal Service 
and Church Catechism. 


(2 a) St. Paul gives briefly the contents of the tradition in 1 Cor. 123 
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fps dé _Knpvooopev Xpworov éoravpwpévor, "lovdatos piv oxdvdadov, 
COveow S& pwpiav, adrois 8% rois KAyTots... Xpicrov Ocod dvvapw kat 
@cod codpiay. Elsewhere he speaks of it as ‘the ministry of recon- 
ciliation (tiv Siaxoviay tijs KaradAayfs) that God was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world to Himself,’ 2 Cor. 518*, Soin 1 Tim. 1% mords 6 Adyos 
Kal mdons a.rod0x7s dévos, Ort Xpiords Inoots 7\Oev cis Tov Kdopov épap- 
Twhods odoat, and still more briefly in Rom. 108* totr’ gorw 76 pypa rhs 
TioTews 0 Kyptooopev” drt, eoy opodoyioys TO pha eve TO oTdpati cov 
ore Kvpto os Inoods, Kal muoTevons €v 7H Kapdia cov Orr 6 Weds 
avrov HyEipev eK veKpOv, awbyoy, 1 Cor. 123 oddets dvvara: cimeiy Kv ptos 
Inoovs ci py ev rvevpatt adyiw. Much to the same effect St. John 
says (1 Jo. 4°) wav wveipa 8 oporoyet “1.X. év capxt éXyAvOdta éx rod 
®covd éoriv, of which the converse is given in 2 Jo.7, woAAol wAdvou 
e&pOav cis tov Kopov, ot ju2) Suodroyoivres “L.X. epxdpevov év capxi. We 
may compare Dr. Armitage Robinson on Eph. 526. ‘The confession 8ru 
Kuptos “Inaots was the shortest and simplest statement of 
Christian faith (compare Acts 163! wictevoov émt tov K UV pLov 
Tyo 0dr, Kal coOjon od kai 6 otkds cov...). That some confession 
was required before baptism is seen from the early glosses on the 
baptism of the eunuch, Acts 8°7, and that this soon took the form 
of question and answer (érepwtnua) is suggested by 1 Pet. 321, where 
the context contains phrases which correspond with the baptismal 
creed of the second century’. We may go back to our Lord Himself 
as sanctioning this tradition in his commendation of Peter’s answer 
(ob ef 6 Xpioros 6 vids TOD Ocod rod Lavros). dmoxpiHels O02 6 ’Inoods ctrev 
avtd Makdpuos el, Sipwv Bapiwva, ore cap& Kal aiwa ov« drexdAvpév cou 
GAN 6 waTyp pov 6 év odpavoiss Kayo 5€ cor A€yw Ste od ef Ilérpos, Kal 
ert tavtTn TH 7é ixodouy w éxxAnoiav (Mt. 161%). Compare 
€Tl TAUTY) TY) TETPA OLKOOOLYCW (LOU T7) YO LOV 

1 Cor. 31! Gewédvov GAXov ovdels SvvaTa Hetvar Tapa. TOV KEipevov, Os ExT 
*Incots Xpicros. 

(26) But the tradition also included rules of action. Thus in 2 
Th. 36 St. Paul warns his converts oré\d\eoOat ard ravtos ddeAhov 
ardktws TepurarovvTos Kal wy KaTa THY Tapddocw iv TapeAdBere wap’ nav. 
His own conduct was to be a tvos to them (7d. ver. 9). See also 
Rom. 617 xdpis TO OeG dre Hre Sotho THs dpaprias, Uenkodoare dé éx 
kapdias els Ov mapeddOnre Térov didaxijs, éAevdepwbevtes O€ aro THs dpap- 
rias éovhdOnre TH Sixaocivy. As the nucleus of the tradition in 
regard to faith was belief in the Father’s love manifested in His Son, 
so the nucleus of the tradition in regard to practice was the love 
which is the fulfilling of the law (Rom. 131°), that love, of which St. 
John says (1 Jo. 311) atrn éor 7 dyyedia iv jKovoaTe am’ apxns, va 
dyarGpev éAdjdovs, to which he refers again in 373 as the command 
of Jesus Christ. Thus the ethical, as well as the doctrinal tradition 
is derived from the teaching of Christ Himself, not only from His 
sanction of the old commandment (Mt. 224), but also from the 
words reported by St, John, (13%) évrohyv Kany diBopu piv iva 
dyanare GdAyAous, Kabds Hyarynoa vpas, va Kal vpeis dyarare GAAndovs, 
to which the Apostle refers in 1 Jo, 2°. 

Sometimes the word zapd8ocrs is used of less fundamental matters, 
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as in 1 Cor. 11) érawa tas dru... Kabds rapédwxa tyiv ras mapaddcets 
katéxere: but immediately afterwards St. Paul proceeds to point out 
that there were exceptions to their obedience. Thus women take part 
in public worship with uncovered heads (1 Cor. 11°) and venture to 
speak in the congregation (1 Cor. 14%). He settles the former question 
summarily by appeal to the universal practice of the Churches (hIes); 
the latter by appeal to a Kupéov évroAx (147). 

It may be worth while here to consider some of the terms which are 
used to express the contents of the zapd8oc1s, and we will begin with 
évroM7}. This is used of the Mosaic law in the synoptists and in the 
epistles to the Romans and Hebrews. In St. John’s writings it is 
mostly used of the Father’s will as revealed in the Son, e.g. 10!% the 
‘power to lay down His life and take it again’ is spoken of as an évroA7 
from the Father: ib. 124° 5°, My Father has given Me an évrodjy ti 
elrw Kat ti Aadjow Kat olda dtu 7H evTOAH adtod Loy aidvids éotw: also 
of a command of our Lord, ib. 1334 évroAjy Kxawyy didope vpiv va 
dyarare d\dyjAovs, 1 Joh. 47, The widest significance of the term is 
found in 1 Joh. 373 airy éoriv 4H évrody airov, va mioTevowmey TO 
dvépart Tod viod abtod "Incot Xpicrod kal dyarGpev dAAHAOvs, ON which 
Westcott comments ‘The things that are pleasing, the many com- 
mandments (of the previous verse) are summed up in one command- 
ment, which includes faith and practice, the power of action and the 
form of action, faith, and love.’ In 1 Cor. 719 the rnpyows évrodkdv @eod 
is distinguished from the ceremonial law. In 1 Tim. 6" rypjoal oe tiv 
évroAny adomrov méxpr THS exipaveias TOU Kupiov, it is used, as Alford 
says, ‘not to designate any special command ... but as a general 
compendium of the rule of the Gospel, after which our lives and 
thoughts must be regulated.’ In 2 Pet. it occurs twice, in 2?! already 
quoted under rapadidwur, and 32 pyncOqvar tis TOV amooTOAw Spav 
évtoAns Tod Kupiov Kal gwrnpos, implying that the Lord spoke through 
his apostles ; and so, apparently, in 1 Cor. 1487, where St. Paul calls 
upon the prophets and the spiritual to acknowledge that in his decisions 
on various points of discipline, he is uttering a Kupéov évroAy. Some- 
times it is used of instructions about persons (Col. 41°): sometimes of 
rules laid down by men and condemned by the Apostle (Col. 222'ra év- 
tédpata Kat didacKkadias Tov avOpdrov, Tit. 114 uy xpooéxovres "Iovdaixots 
pvdos Kai évtoAats dvOpdrwv drootpepomevwv Thv GdjOeav). 

A similar word is rapayyeA‘a found in 1 Th. 4? oi8are rivas wapayye- 
Nas Cdkapev tuiv dvd Tod Kup(ov Incotd (warnings against impurity as 
appears from the context), 1 Tim. 15 76 8 rédos TS mapayyedlas éorly 
dydan, 2b. 18 ravryy rhv TapayyeNav waparibenal cor... iva oTparevn 
THhv KaAnv oTpateiav, and SO tapayyéAdw. j 

A more important word is edayyéAtov, the good news of the kingdom 
as it is called in Mt. 4%, etc., the good news of Jesus Christ (Mk. 11) of 
God (Mk. 1™*); men are called to believe in it (Mk. 11), to sacrifice 
home and life for it (Mk. 10”, 885) ; it is to be preached to all nations 
(Mk. 13", Mt. 2414), Paul was especially called to bear witness of the 
good news of the grace of God to the Gentiles (Acts 2074, Gal. 27), 
He speaks of it as my or our Gospel, Rom. 21, where it is said to 
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include the coming of Christ to judge the world, 7b. 162 76 8% duvapevo 
oTypifar was Kata TO evayyéAudv pov Kal Td Kipuypa. WTO pi 
droxddvy proornpiov ... is UraKxony wictews cis TavTa TH evn yvopi- 
Gevros, 2 Cor. 4*° ry davepdoa ris ddnOelas cvvicrdvres éavtods pos 
Tacav ovveldnow dvOpurov eveortov Tod @cod. «i d& Kal eorw Kexadvp- 
pevov TO edayyéAtov Tudor, ev Tots arod\vpevots eoriv Kexadvppévov, év ots 6 
Geos TOV atavos TovToU eriglucey Ta vojpata TOV dmiatwv eis TO [i 
avyacat Tov puTicpov TOU evayyediov THs ddéys Tod Xpicrtod, ds eorw cixdv 
cod. 08 yap eavrods Knpvocomev GAA Xpiordv "Inocotv Kvpuov, 1 Th. 15 7d 
evayyeALov 7av ovk éyévero eis tds ev oyw povov, GANA Kat év dvvdper Kab 
ev TvevpaTt ayle Kat tAypopopia TOAAH, 2 Th. 2! efAato ipas 6 @eds dx’ 
apxis «is TwTyplay ev dylacpe tvevparos Kal tigre ddybeias eis 5 exdeoev 
ipas bua Tod edayyeAtov yydv, 2 Tim. 28 prypdveve “Inootv Xpuorov 
eynyepHevov €k vexpav, éx orépyaros Aaveid, kata 7d ebayyédidv pov. Its 
nature is further shown by Rom. 10° rot7’ éorw 7d fyya ths rletews 8 
Kypvocopev. OTL édv Suoroynons ev TO oTdpati cov Kupoy Incotv, Kat 
morevys €v TH Kapdia cou dtr 6 @eds airov Hyewpev ex vexpov, coOHon. 
From this and other passages it appears that, while the distinctive 
feature of St. Paul’s Gospel was the thought that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself, and that he who thoroughly believed 
this died with Christ to sin and was raised with Him to newness of 
life (which he sometimes speaks of as an immediate revelation to himself) 
yet it included the thought of final judgment and the more ordinary 
topics dwelt upon by the earlier preachers of the Gospel. Nor need 
we suppose that when he speaks of ‘my gospel’ he is always thinking 
of a difference of subject or contents: he thinks sometimes of the 
difference of hearers, as when he says zeriorevpat 7O evayyeAvov THs 
éxpoBvotias, Kaas Ilérpos ths mepitopys (Gal. 27). It would take too 
long to go through other terms which are employed to express the new 
message of salvation, such;as ddyOea, kypvypa, TO pjua, TA pyyara, Cory 
éXris, Adyos, TioTis. 


(3) When St. Jude speaks of defending the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and of his readers building up themselves on their most 
holy faith (ver. 20), he refers of course, not to any matter of detail, 
not to rules enacted for a temporary purpose, such as the decisions of 
the Council of Jerusalem, but to the very foundation of all Christian 
teaching laid down once for all. in 

This may be regarded as a definition of Christianity—‘ the Christian 
is he who believes that Christ is Lord’—, or it may be regarded as 
the minimum required in the way of Christian belief. It is also 
the seed or starting point, as well as the rule or canon of an endless 
development. Growth in all ways, in feeling, in understanding, in 
action, in character,—growth, moral, intellectual, and spiritual is of 
the essence of the kingdom of Heaven, whether it appear in the 
individual or in the community. Thus St. Peter says ‘grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour’ (2 P. 318) and St. Paul 
‘one thing I do, forgetting the things that are behind and stretching 
forward to the things which are before, I press on towards the goal 
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unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus’ (Phil. 31*). 
And again, he declares it to be his aim yvvar avrov (not simply ‘know,’ 
but ‘recognize’ ‘feel’ ‘appropriate’ L.) kat tiv dvvapw tis GVATTATEWS 
aibrod (Phil. 3!°). Hence in St. Paul’s epistles and elsewhere we find 
allusions to a higher teaching, a wisdom not of this world, strong 
meat suited for those that are mature, as opposed to the milk which is 
proper for infants (1 Cor. 257, 3!%, Heb, 5!71), Our Lord enjoins 
that every scribe instructed into the kingdom of heaven should bring 
forth out of his treasure things new as well as old (Mt. 13°?) ; and 
St. Peter, in reminding his readers that they are all stewards of the 
manifold grace of God, bids those who speak remember that their 
words should be as it were oracles of God (1 P. 3"). The whole con- 
stitution of the Church, all its offices and all its ministers are cis 
oikodopyy TOD THpaTos TOD Xpiatod, expe KATAVTHOWMEV Ol TAVTES Eis THV 
évotnta THs TlaTews Kal THs emvyvwrews TOD viod ToD Weod, eis avdpa 
réAevov, eis pérpov HAtKlas TOD TANpwpatos ToD Xpiotod (Eph. 4!21%), So 
too our Lord looking forward to the future says ér. woAAd exw dpi 
Aé€yev, GAN’ od Svvacbe Bacrdlew dpru drav dé EAOy Exeivos, TO veda Tis 
dAnOelas, Syyjoe tas cis tHV GAnOeav racav (Joh. 16!” 18), and in his 
final charge idod éyd pe? ipdv cil racas Tas ypépas ews THS TvvTedetas 
tov aiavos. We must beware therefore of laying too great a stress 
on the drag of Jude, as though it forbad us to look for any further 
accession to the faith or knowledge of Christians in the future. Jesus 
Christ has once for all brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel, yet He has still further truth to unfold through His Spirit 
till He comes again. 

On the other hand, if we hold with Plato that, God being the highest 
ideal (17 idéa tod dyafod), the perfection of man consists in dpolwors bed 
kara To Suvardv and with the old Hebrew Scriptures that man is made in 

_the image of God ; if we believe that the Eternal did at a certain point in 
the world’s history manifest Himself in the form of man and under the 
conditions and infirmities of humanity ; if we further believe that we 
have in the Gospels a true picture of this life, and in the remaining books 
of the N.T. a true account of the way in which His first followers, 
animated by His Spirit, strove to carry out His plans and build up the 
spiritual temple founded by Him—then the record of His life and teach- 
ing and those of the acts and words of the men whom He had Himself 
trained to carry on His work after His departure,—these records can 
never be superseded: in every age the eyes of all who are striving for 
the elevation of our race must continue to turn back to them as furnish- 
ing the highest ideal of humanity, the clearest conception of divinity. 

_One main instrument of the growth and development, of which we have 
spoken, will consist in the ever deeper understanding, and the ever 
wider realization of the lessons of that life, as well as in the openness 
to see and hear the signs of the divine Presence still at work within 
us and around us. This is perhaps meant by the concluding words of 
St. John’s Gospel. For the full understanding of Christ’s life and 
teaching there needs the entire experience of humanity, and even so, 
its significance will still be unexhausted. 
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(4) There are various ways of misusing the Apostolic tradition. It 
may be openly denied, as it seems to have been by the innovators here 
condemned (ver. 4). It may be entirely neglected without being 
specifically denied (as in Tit. 11° rots pyous dpvotvrat.) It may be so 
modified by subsequent additions as to lose its eriginal character. 
This was to a certain extent the case with the Montanists, who held 
that supernatural revelation had not come to an end with the Apostles, 
but that more wonderful manifestations might be expected under the 
dispensation of the Paraclete, whom Christ had promised to send. So 
Tertullian (Vel. Virg. 1) after premising ‘Regula fidei sola immobilis 
et irreformabilis, credendi scilicet in Deum omnipotentem’ (then follows 
a creed ending with the Resurrection of Christ) ‘Hac lege fidei 
manente, cetera . . . admittunt novitatem correctionis. Quale est 
enim, ut diabolo semper operante et adjiciente quotidie ad iniquitatis 
ingenia, opus Dei cessaverit?’ The growth of righteousness is like 
that of a grain of wheat: ‘primo fuit in rudimentis natura Deum 
metuens ; dehinc per legem et prophetas promovit in infantiam ; 
dehine per Evangelium efferbuit in juventutem ; nunc per Paracletum 
componitur in maturitatem.’! The fault of the Montanists was that 
they confined the looked for teaching of the Spirit to the one channel 
of ecstatic revelation through the mouth of their prophets, and 
attached too great authority to these. It was a movement which had 
the qualities arid defects of all revivalist movements. On the other 
hand there was a simultaneous development of Christian truth on 
broader and saner lines, in accordance with the great saying of St. 
Paul, doa éotw adAnOH, 602 cepva, doa Sikala, doa ayvd, 60a TpoodiAn, 
doa eUpypa: el Tis GpeTy, Kal «lt Tis Exatvos, Tadta AoyilerOe, and his 
favourite refrain from the Psalms rot Kupiov 7 yn Kat To tAjpwopa 
airjs. Men such as Justin and Clement of Alexandria, who had been 
taught of God, not merely through the religious emotions, but through 
the word received into the heart and interpreted by conscience, reason, 
‘and experience,? such men saw and recognized the work of the Spirit 
in the poetry and philosophy of Greece, as well as in the tradition of 


1 Compare the teaching of the Eternal Gospel ascribed to the Abbot Joachim 
towards the end of the twelfth century, in which it was prophesied that a new 
dispensation, that of the Holy Ghost, was about to replace the dispensation of 
the Son, as that had replaced the dispensation of the Father. | u 

2 In my Introduction to the Seventh Book of the Stromateis (p. xxii foll.) 1 
have commented on the seeming preference shown for Montanism, as compared 
with Catholicism, by writers whose views would generally be regarded as more or 
less rationalistic, such as Harnack and Hatch. Here, it seems to me that a 
writer, whose judgment is in general less to be relied on than Harnack’s, has yet 
‘come nearer to the truth. See Wernle, Beginnings of Christianity, p. 124 
«Prophets are amongst the distinctive marks of this first Age of Christianity. 
But we learn at the same time that their authority was secondary... The 
ultimate authority, the foundation, was in all cases the tradition of Jesus. This 
might be supplemented by the prophetic word, by the spirit, but never trans- 
formed. .. To make the spirit of the prophets the ultimate authority would have 
‘been tantamount to subjecting oneself to the whims and fancies of men whose 
religious nature was powerful, while their moral character was immature and 
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the Hebrews, and drew from all quarters material for the building up 
of the Church. 

It is not of course implied that the developments of Christian 
teaching which we find in the writers named or in later Catholic 
writers at any particular period in the Church’s history were neces- 
sarily in the right direction. Speaking generally, these developments 
are owing partly to the Spirit of Christ working in individuals, and so 
leavening the Church ; and partly to the interaction of the Church 
and the World. The Spirit of God bloweth where it listeth; and 
secular improvement has often reacted with advantage upon the 
Church tradition. On the other hand there can be no doubt that a 
considerable portion of the beliefs and practices of the mediaeval 
Church was affected for the worse by Pagan or Jewish associations. 
In the Reformation appeal was made from the existing Church 
traditions to the traditions of the earliest Church, and above all 
to the original tradition preserved in the Bible, on the ground that 
whatever was really alien from this could be no genuine work of 
the Spirit. A sad experience has taught us that no Father, no 
Council, no Pope, no reformer, is infallible. Every generation, 
every individual, is sent into the world as a new organ of divine 
truth to deal with new circumstances and new difficulties, and is bound 
to exercise the right of private judgment on the conclusions left by 
preceding generations, to the best of his, or their, opportunities and 
ability. This does not preclude the attainment of practical certainty 
in religion, any more than in science: nay, as the subject matter of 
religion is mainly of the nature of inward experience, the sincere 
Christian, though unlearned, has surer ground for confidence in 
matters of religion, than the mass of mankind have in regard to 
matters of science. 

As time passes, the Church as a whole ought to be growing in know- 
ledge as well as in grace. It would be sad indeed if all the increase in 
knowledge of men and things, of God’s universe and of His mode of 
dealing with mankind, together with the recorded experience of the 
past ages of Christianity and all the fresh difficulties and troubles of 
to-day, not to mention the subordinate helps to the understanding of 
the written word by means of archaeology and criticism—if all this 
had been given in vain and left us no further advanced than Christians 
of long vanished centuries. We do not, it is true, expect to meet in our 
day the equals of a St. Paul or a St. John, any more than we expect 
to meet the equals of a Plato or a Shakespeare; but, since we have 
Christ’s own word that He will be with us all the days till the end of 
the world, and that His Spirit will lead us into all the truth, we are 
surely justified in the hope that the sorely protracted fermentation of 
our times may yet issue in an outpouring of light and life, of knowledge 
and of earnestness, proportioned to the preceding birth-pangs of a 
new day of the Lord. ’ 

To return to the immediate point, perhaps the most dangerous 
misuse of the Christian tradition, as it is the easiest and the commbnets 
is that which, whether from indolence and indifference, or ignorant 
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superstition, or a suicidal theory of religion, transforms it into a mere 
dead fetish, to be regarded with reverence indeed, but not to be made 
the subject of thought, for fear that thought may land us either in the 
Scylla of dogmatism or the Charybdis of rationalism. The repetition 
of a creed is worse than useless, unless the mind finds there food 
for imagination, thought, and feeling, as well as a stimulus and ground 
for action. It is, I suppose, from an exaggeration of this danger that 
Deissman (Bible Studies, p. 59) makes the extraordinary assertion 
‘The beginnings of Christian literature are really the beginnings of the 
secularization of Christianity ; the Church becomes a book-religion.’ ! 


? I have given expression above—I fear rather confusedly—to some of the 
thoughts which arise as one meditates on the words émayevi(ecda: th drat mapa- 
dofeton miore:, Perhaps the opposing errors might be more clearly distinguished as 
that which assigns too much, and that which assigns too little weight to the 
past. Both errors tend to the denial or the ignoring of the eternity and the 
omnipresence of God, who is always revealing Himself in all that is done, felt, 
and thought throughout the universe, excepting only (with Cleanthes) éréca 
péCovor Kakol operéppow dvolais. Hence, according to Westcott’s fine saying, 
Christianus nihil in rerum natura a se alienum putat. If we affirm, say, with the 
Puritans against whom the argument of Hooker is directed, that religious usages _ 
were fixed once for all in the Apostolic Age ; or if with others we aflirm that the 
doctrines and usages which prevailed at a particular period of the history of the 
Church are to be placed on a pedestal, under the mystic name of ‘ Catholic,’ 
supra grammaticam, beyond the reach of interrogation or criticism, are we not 
denying the continued presence of Christ in His Church and forgetting the goal 
to which St. Paul directed the eyes of the Ephesian Church, when all should 
come to perfect manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ? 
In religion, as in science, man rises to perfection in the future through the 
failures and imperfections of the past. 

On the other hand if, with the ordinary modern man, we hold that the final 
decision of what is right and true and beautiful and good is to be found in the 
latest utterance of the majority, we are indeed building on a foundation of sand. 
Each new generation delights in nothing more than in ridiculing the folly of the 
preceding generation, forgetting that it is doomed to a similar treatment from 
ensuing generations, and moreover each generation comprises an infinity of chang- 
ing and inconsistent majorities. The path of ‘progress in the present and the 
future can only be discerned by the eye which has been duly disciplined by the 
study of progress in the past. Not one jot or tittle of the law was to pass away 
till it had found a higher form in the Gospel. 

Nor is it much more reasonable to look to science (as the word is commonly 
understood) to determine what is to be the ultimate form of our religion. On the 
subject of religion, science through the mouth of its recognized leaders proclaims 
itself agnostic. It is negative, not positive: it can offer criticisms on the con- 
tents or deductions of theology, it can supply materials for religious thought and 
feeling to work upon ; but it cannot itself pierce the veil of the spiritual world. 
A man may be a great chemist or mathematician, and yet a very poor philosopher, 
or poet, or historian; but it is the region of thought to which these latter belong 
which is, far more nearly than pure science, allied to religion. Religion has 
certainly learnt much in the past from historians such as Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, from philosophers like Plato, from poets such as Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
Nay, even in our own day, for how much of our deeper thought on religion are 
not we Englishmen indebted to such poets as Browning and Tennyson? No man 
can be a great poet or a great philosopher who does not naturally soar upwards 
to the highest region attainable by man, and who is not penetrated by the sense 
of the Divinity within him and around him. And yet even the highest utter- 
ance of our greatest poets needs to be tested by the comparison of the ‘ Faith 
once delivered to the saints’ before we can trust it as a voice from heaven. 
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eraywviler bar. 


How are we to contend for the faith? Our natural instinct is to 
dislike any kind of contradiction, For another to differ in opinion 
from us is to cast doubt on our intelligence. To the confident and 
high-spirited it is a PAacdyuda, an insult : to the diffident it causes a 
painful feeling of uncertainty. To recover our sense of security or to 
punish this insult, we feel tempted to put down dissent by ostracism 
or violence. We form cliques or parties in which the bond consists in 
the maintenance of a common opinion ; or, it may be, in the participa- 
tion of a common dislike or prejudice. Where we attach great 
importance to the opinion or dogma which is questioned, for its own 
sake, as in the case of religion, intolerance of diversity finds further 
sanctions. We honestly believe that the acceptance of the dogma 
would be beneficial to the dissidents themselves. For their own sakes 
we feel bound to compel them to come in. And the shallower is a 
man’s notion of what constitutes real belief, the readier he is to insist 
on another’s accepting, on peril of persecution, the belief which is 
pressed upon him. One way then in which men have endeavoured to 
contend for the faith is by physical force, as was symbolized in Poland 
and Lithuania by the nobles drawing their swords when the Creed 
was repeated. St. Paul however has taught us that the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal. Another defence was by means of 
anathemas, such as were attached in former times to some forms of 
the Creed, and in later days to the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
The habit of cursing was very common among the Jews, one of the 
worst examples being Ps. 109 (where vv. 17, 18 might seem to be a 
protest against what precedes). It is strictly forbidden by St. Paul 
‘Bless and curse not,’ and by our Lord ‘ Bless them that curse you.’ 
Jude uses the phrase ova/ in ver. 11, which might be an imprecation, 
but is perhaps better taken as a simple declaration of fact. Another 
method of defence is denunciation or invective. This is, I think, per- 
missible, where it is required to arouse the slumbering conscience, or to 
make the ignorant or obtuse realize what is the nature of the attack, 
and what the character of the assailants of the truth. Jude has certainly 
no scruple in using this, and even our Lord has employed it against the 
Pharisees, but it is not his usual method, and it is not the method 
recommended by St. Peter (1 P. 3%) éroysou det rpds drodoylav ravtt 
7@ airotyre wpas Adyov rept Tis ev buiv édmidos, GAAA pera mpaiiryros Kab 
poBov, cuvetdyow exovres dyabjv. Jude himself adopts this better 
method towards the end of his epistle, where he instructs his readers 
how they should build themselves up upon their most holy faith. 

I mentioned ostracism as one means by which people have endeavoured 
to compel consent to their own views. St. Paul enjoins this in the case 
of open offenders against the moral law (1 Cor. 5°), yet our Lord ate with 
publicans and sinners. He could do this because, though tempted like 
as we are, He was yet immune from the poison of temptation, carrying 
about with Him an atmosphere of purity which called out good even 
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from the most degraded. But in ordinary circumstances there can be 
no doubt of the wisdom of St. Paul’s rule, not merely for safety, or to 
avoid scandal, but to supply a further motive to the weak, in the fear 
of forfeiting their Christian fellowship, and to those who have fallen, 
in the sorrow for its loss and the yearning for its renewal. This 
discipline is extended to those who taught erroneous doctrine by 
St. Paul himself in Tit. 3° and by St. John in 2 Joh. 1°11 «Tf there 
come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, “receive him not 
into your house nor bid him God speed ; for he that biddeth him God 
speed is partaker of his evil deeds.’ Does this mean that we are to 
have no dealings with those who do not hold the articles of the faith 
as embodied in the Creeds? Plainly it has no reference to those who 
have never heard of Christianity. It is limited to those who are. or 
have been, professed Christians. Is it true, then, of such, if they can 
no longer conscientiously repeat the Creed, that they are to be 
excluded from the society of their fellow Christians on this 
ground only, apart from other considerations? So far as doubt arises 
from a high sense of what belief means, from scrupulous fear of saying 
with our lips more than we believe in our hearts to be true, from 
a consciousness of our own ignorance, and the incapacity of man to 
fathom the councils of the Most High, or again from open-mindedness 
and readiness to welcome light from all quarters, and not prematurely 
to shut the eyes to what may prove to be a very ray from heaven—to 
deny admittance to our homes and churches in the case of such a 
doubter, would be blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. But where 
disbelief, as in the case referred to by Jude, is confident, loud and 
boastful, eager to startle and shock the simple-minded, without 
reverence, or seriousness, or sense of responsibility, above all where it 
distorts religion in the interest of the baser lusts—there, who can 
hesitate to say that the sentence of St. John is fully justified ? 

A special kind of ostracism was excommunication, which was 
practised by the Jews (cf. the words ddopi{o, é«Bddro, aroovvaywyos, 
Lk. 6”, Joh. 972) and sanctioned by our Lord (Mt. 18"). St. Paul uses 
this as a regular instrument of Church discipline in a case of immorality 
in 1 Cor. 5%5 éyo pev drav TO cobpati, Tapov b€ TO TvEvpar, 700 KEKpika 
&s Tapov TOY OUTwS TODTO KaTEpyacdpevoY, ev TO évopate Tob Kuptou jpav 
Incod, cvvaxPevtwv tpav Kai Tod €40d TVEVHLATOS ovv TH Ovvdper ToD Kupiov 
juav Inoot. rapadodva Tov Tovodrov TH Satavg eis dLeOpov THs Tapkos, iva 
7O rvedpa cw ev TH Huépa Tod Kvpiov, and in a case of misbelief in 
1 Tim. 12°, where he says (speaking of Hymenaeus and Alexander) ois 
mapédwxa TO Sarava, va radevddow pi Bacpypeiv. The remarkable 
phrase ‘delivery to Satan’ may perhaps contain an allusion to the 


story of Job. 


Narure or THe ‘THREATENED DANGER (v. 4). 


It is stealthy ; it is serous enough to have been predicted long 
ago; its characteristic is impiety, showing itself wm the antinomian 
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misuse of the Gospel of God's free grace, and in the demal of God 
and Christ. 
Denial of a Person. 


The use of dpvéojot (denego) followed by an accusative of the person 
is unclassical and seems to be confined to Christian literature. In 
general dpvéopat is opposed to dpodoyéw. The N.T. use is illustrated 
in the Homily 139, on the Adoration of the Cross, wrongly ascribed to 
Chrysostom : 6 dpvovpevos Erepov ofov 7) adeApov 7) Pidrov .. . Kav pactilo- 
pevov iSy rodrov . . . Kav Stwdv mdoxovTa, od mpoloTarat, ov PonOet 

dma yap abtod jAXotpiwra, i.e. It is equivalent to repudiation. 
So Peter repudiated our Lord. The sin and its punishment are 
spoken of in Mt. 10°? doris éuoroynoe év euol éurpoobev tOv avOpdruv, 
bpooyjow Kayo ev aditd eurpoobev TOV TaTpds pov TOD ev Tots Ovpavois* 
doris 5& dpvjoeral pe eurpocbev tov avOpdruv, adpvjcopa Kayo adrov 
gumpoobev Tod matpds pov. In Mk, 8° and Lk. 97 the phrase doris 
dpvycetai pe is replaced by 6s ay eracxvv6y pe Kat Tods éuots Adyovs. 
In the martyrologies the word occurs frequently, as the confessors 
were called upon either to deny Christ, or to deny that they 
were Christians, or what comes to the same thing, to affirm Kvpios 
Kaioap, and offer incense to Caesar or swear by his name. In 
Apoc. 2! it is said of the church at Pergamum oix jpyycw tiv miotw 
pov, in contrast to the followers of Balaam, who did not scruple to eat 
things offered to idols ; and we read that Basilides justified those who 
so acted and abjured the faith in time of persecution (Euseb. HZ. 
iv. 7). It would seem however that what is here condemned is a 
wrong view of God and Christ, such as a denial of the divine 
attributes of holiness and justice, wisdom and power, and of the 
salvation wrought by Christ, the helplessness of man and the need of 
prayer and watchfulness. See Clem. Al. Sér. vi. p. 802 (the heretics, 
though they profess one God and sing praises to Christ, yet really) 
dAXov Geov mrapevpicxovtw Kal tov Xpirrov ody os at mpopyreiar 
Tapadiddacw éxdéxovrat, and the Introduction on the Early Heresies. 
Confession being a main element in baptism (cf. Rom. 10! xapd~a 


uA a 
muoteverar eis dtkaoodvyv, orduat. b¢ duoroyeirar «cis owrnpiav), the 
subsequent denial was an doortacia. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIN AND JUDGMENT DerRiveD FRomM History ANnp 
FROM Nature (vv. 5-13). 


The judgment impending over these men is borne witness to by well 
known facts of the past, and may be illustrated from the phenomena of 
nature, God showed his mercy in delivering the Israelites from E gypt, 
but that was.no guarantee against their destruction in the wilderness 
when they again sinned by unbelief. The angels were blessed beyond 
all other creatures, but when they proved unfaithful to their trust, 
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they were imprisoned in darkness, awaiting there the Judgment of 
the great day. The men of Sodom (lived in a land of great fertility, 
they had received some knowledge of God through the presence and 
teaching of Lot, they had been lately rescued from captivity by Abra- 
ham, yet they) followed the sinful example of the angels, and their 
land 1s still a prey to the fire, bearing witness to the eternal punish- 
ment of sin. In spite of these warnings the heretics, who are now 
jinding their way into the Church, persist in their wild hallucina- 
tions, giving themselves up to the lusts of the flesh, despising authority, 
and railing at angelic dignities. They might have been taught 
better by the example of the archangel Michael, of whom we are told 
that, when disputing with the devil about the body of Moses, he uttered 
no word of railing, but made his appeal to God. These men how- 
ever rail at that which is beyond their knowledge, while they sur- 
render themselves like brute beasts to the guidance of their appetites, 
and thus bring about their own destruction, following in the wake of 
empious Cain, of covetous Balaam, and rebellious Korah. When 
they take part in your love-feasts they cause the shipwreck of the weak 
by their wantonness and irreverence. In greatness of profession and 
smallness of performance they resemble clouds driven by the wind 
which give no rain; or trees in.autumn on which one looks in vain 
for fruit, and which are only useful for fuel. By their confident 
speaking and brazen assurance they seem to carry all before them ; 
yet like the waves bursting on the shore, the deposit they leave vs only 
their own shame. Or we might compare them to meteors which shine 
for a moment and are then extinguished for ever. 


Punishment of the Fallen Angels. 


The Introduction on the story of the Fallen Angels shows how 
inconsistent was Jewish tradition on this point. 

There can be no doubt that Jude makes a broad distinction 
between the fallen watchers and the devil. The former are in close 
imprisonment under the earth until the day of judgment: the latter 
is still at liberty : he was able to resist Michael when he sought to 
bury the body of Moses ; and (as Jude doubtless held with his brother 
and with Peter) he is still the adversary whom we are bound to resist. 
Clement of Alexandria however does away with this distinction, 
interpreting the prison of the angels to mean ‘vicinum terris locum, 
hoc est caliginosum aerem. Vincula vero dixit.. . cupiditatem 
infi[r]marum rerum; cupiditate quippe devicti propria converti non 
queunt’ (Adumbr. p. 1008). This is evidently an attempt to reconcile 
the present passage with those which speak of an é€ovcia TOU TKOTOUS 
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(Lk. 2253, Col. 18), and of the ruler ris éfovoias rod dépos (Eph. 27). 
In his note on the latter Dr. Robinson, after quoting from the Testa- 
ment of the Patriarchs and the Ascension of Isaiah adds that ‘the air 
was regarded by the Jews, as well as by others, as peopled by spirits, 
especially evil spirits,’ for which he cites Philo De Gigant. 2, De Somn. 
T. 22. 


> 4 
evuTrVLaCOjevol. 


In the explanatory notes I have accepted the explanation of 
Clement and Bengel to the effect that the innovators live in an unreal 
world of their own, but I am not sure that there may not be a further 
allusion to the words of St. Paul in 2 Th. 271! 76 yap puorypiov 46H 
évepyeirar THs dvopias... Kat dia TotTo méumer adtots 6 Weds evepyetay 
tAdvns eis TO TirTEdTaL adTods TG Wevde. Which may perhaps refer to the 
wild dreams of Gnostic mythology. 


The Example of the Archangel. 


For the origin of the story see the chapter on the Use of Apocryphal 
Books. One of the most difficult things in this difficult epistle is to 
understand the reason why the writer introduces this curious reference. 
Apparently he wishes to check the spirit of irreverence towards the 
representatives of authority and dignity, and especially towards the 
Supreme Authority and the high dignities of that unseen world, which 
is altogether hidden from the materialists against whom he writes. 
We might have expected that he would take his examples from the 
behaviour of holy men in presence of one of these august beings : Moses 
at the Burning Bush, Joshua and Manoah before the angel of the Lord, 
Isaiah when he beheld the vision in the Temple, Zechariah and Mary at 
a more recent period, on their receipt of angelic communications. Or, 
if this contempt for authority, as is suggested by the allusion to 
Korah, was also shown towards earthly superiors, what more was 
needed than such a grave remonstrance as we find in Heb, 13!” ‘Obey 
them that have the rule over you and submit yourselves ; for they 
watch for your souls, as they that must give account, that they may 
do it with joy and not with grief’? It would seem to be altogether 
going out of the way to take an archangel for our pattern ; but if it 
was thought worth while to do so, would it not have been more natural 
to refer to the seraphim who veil their faces in the presence of God, 
rather than to the apocryphal story of Michael’s behaviour towards 
Satan? Suppose, to allow our thought a freer range, we substitute for 
this the Miltonic account of the interview between Satan and Gabriel 
at the end of the fourth book of the P.Z, Milton’s Satan, we 
remember, is one whose ‘form had not yet lost all her original 
brightness, nor appeared less than archangel ruined and the excess of 
glory obscured,’! yet there was a certain amount of BAacdypia, not 


* In agreement with this, Bengel in his note says ‘ Angeli qui peccarunt, tamen 
ut creaturae Dei habent bonitatem . . . et in sua natura praestantissima, quam a 
Creatore acceperunt, characterem retinent indebilem majestatis,’ 
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merely in the language addressed to him by Zephon in the earlier part. 
of the book, but in that of Gabriel towards the end, though, after the 
appearance of the celestial sign, the latter concludes in words of calm 
dignity 

‘Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine, 

Neither our own, but given. What folly then 


To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine.’ : 


We can imagine such a passage being appealed to by one of Cromwell’s. 
Tronsides to put a stop to some vulgar squabble among his comrades ; 
but we can hardly imagine it used in a sermon, to inculcate either a. 
fitting reverence towards angels or submission to an earthly superior. 
It might be more appropriately used (much in the spirit of Gamaliel’s 
answer to the persecuting priests recorded in Acts 5°% 8°), to check 
the bitter and scornful language of some orthodox controversialist : 
‘See how the archangel met the taunts of evil personified’ ! 

To arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, it seems necessary in the. 
first place to determine the meaning of Bracdypéw, and its cognate 
BAacdypia, in the three passages in which they occur. According to the 
explanation we have followed, it is used in the 8th verse of injurious 
speech of some sort towards angels ; in the 9th verse of injurious speech 
towards Satan; in the 10th the statement of the 8th verse is repeated 
in other words. -In none of these passages, if our explanation is right, 
would the translation ‘blasphemy’ be correct. Blasphemy, in the 
strict sense, is only possible against God: it would be irreverence to. 
speak against an angel, and in the note it is suggested that one way in 
which this irreverence showed itself may have been the slighting 
language used by the heretics in regard to the creative and providential 
ministration of the angels. But neither of these terms could apply to 
angelic dealings with Satan. No! nor to human dealings either. To 
worship or revere Satan would be the height of impiety. We are to 
defy him, renounce him, resist him, and he will flee from us. What, 
then, is the wrong behaviour towards Satan on our part (for such I 
think is implied by the appeal to the example of Michael) which Jude 
here wishes to correct? It is suggested in the note that the Libertines. 
may have scoffed at the idea both of angelic help and of diabolic: 
temptation. St. Paul had warned those who took part in the idol- 
feasts that they thereby made themselves partakers with devils. We 
can well imagine that the Balaamites and the Simonians would mock 
at this as an empty threat. But will the word Bracdypéw bear the: 
sense of yAcvdfw or Aoiopéw or éemoxomtw? I think the following 
quotations tend to show that it may: Clem. Al. Paed. p. 297 modovs 
Brardnuotvres cis yéAwra od ravovra, Herodian iv. 12. 1 eis rodrov 
modArdkis drérkwpe Kal péxpr airxpas BrAacdyuias. ‘The more common. 
meaning of Bracdnpéw ‘to speak evil’ does not seem appropriate here, 
for there is hardly a place in the N.T. where the devil is mentioned 
without some opprobrious addition. He is a sinner from the beginning 
(1. Joh. 38), a murderer from the beginning, a liar and the se of it. 
(Joh. 8), a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour (LP. 58), the 
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Son of God was manifested that he might destroy the works of the 
devil (1 Joh. 38), The force of Jude’s warning seems to be this, ‘ Do 
not make light of the devil, do not belittle the danger of his assaults. 
Even the archangel invoked the power of God against him.’ In the 
same sense St. Paul writes (Eph. 61! 12) évdicacbe tiv ravoriiay tod 
cod pds 7d Wvacbat twas orhvat mpds Tas peHodias Tod BiaBdAov" ore ovK 
Zor jpiv 7 wddn mpos atua Kal odpxa, ddr mMpos Tas apXas, pos Tas 
e£ovalas, Tpos TOs KoTPOKPaTOpas TOD TKdTOUS TOUTOL, TpOS TH TVELPLATLKE. 
ris Tovyptas év Tots érovpaviow. So too our Lord (Lk. 12* 5) un poBn- 
Ojre dard tov aroxrewsvTwv TO Opa Kal pera TadTa 7) eyovTwV TrEepiroo- 
repov tu roujoa, brodeiéw Se tpiv riva poByOjre poPyOyTE Tov pera 70 
droxretvat exovta eSovotay éuBaretv eis tiv yeevvay, ON which see the con- 
clusive remarks'‘of Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, tr. vol. II. 40-50, 
As éfovoia is here predicated of Satan, so in Heb. 2' we find him 
spoken of as tov 70 kpdtos éxovra Tod Oavdrov. Similar warnings are 


suggested by Lk. 22% %!, Joh. 13227, Mk, 3”, 


Tue Propnecy oF Enocn (vv. 14-16), 


The ancient ‘prophecy, to which reference has been already made, 
was intended for these men as well as for the prophet’s own contempo- 
raries, where he says‘ The Lord appeared, encompassed by myriads 
of his holy ones, to execute justice upon all and to convict all the 
ungodly concerning all their ungodly works, and concerning all the 
hard things spoken against Him by ungodly sinners.’ (Like them) 
these men are murmurers, complaining of thevr lot, slaves to their own 
carnal lusts, while they utter presumptuous words against God, and 
seck to ingratiate themselves with men for the sake of gain. 


The Context of the Prophecy as it is read in the Book of Enoch. 


I quote the essential part of the introduction as given in the Greek 
(p. 326, Charles) édpa riv épacw tod dyiov . .. iv WeEdv por &yyedo Kat 
nKovoa tap airdv ravta, Kal éyvwy aitd Oewpav. Kat od« eis THY VOY 
yeveav add’ éwi oppo otaayv yevedy (cf. J. 14 Kat tovrors) 

. kat éfehevoera 6 aywos 6 péyas ek THs KaTouKHoews adtod Kal 5 Meds 
TOU aidvos et yiv warice emi Td uve dpos... kal pavyicerar év 7H Svvdprer 
Ths laxvos airov dd Tov otpavod, Kat PoByOjcovra ravtes. The Greek 
at this point is corrupt and I go on with the translation of the Ethiopic 
{p. 58 Charles): ‘And the high mountains will be shaken and the 
high hills will be made low and will melt like wax before the flame. 
And the earth will be rent and all that is upon the earth will perish, 
and there will be a judgment upon every thing and upon all the 
righteous. But to the righteous He will give peace (J. 2) and will 
protect the elect (J. 1), and grace (Gr. éeos, cf. J. 2), will be upon them, 
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and they will all belong to God and it will be well with them, and 
they will be blessed, and the light of God will shine upon them. And! 
lo! He comes with ten thousands, ete.’ 


Tue FairaHrut ARE Bippen to Catt To Minp THE WARNINGS OF 
THE APOSTLES (vv. 17-19). 


The Apostles warned you repeatedly that in the last time there 
would arise mockers led away by their own carnal lusts. It ts these 
that are now breaking up the unity of the Church by their invidious 
distinctions, men of unsanctified minds, who have not the Spirit 


of God. 
Eat ey) , / 
€7T €OXATOV XP ovov, 


It may be worth while here to quote from Westcott’s note on 1 Joh, 
218, ‘The successive partial dawnings of “the age to come” give a. 
different force to the words ‘“‘the last days” which usher in the age, 
according to the context in which they occur. In one sense “the age. 
to come” dated from Pentecost ; in another from the destruction of: 
Jerusalem ; in another it was still the object of hope. So also “ the. 
last days” are found in each of the seasons of fierce trial which 
precede the several comings of Christ. The age in which we live is, 
under one aspect, ‘“‘ the last days,” and in another it is “the age to. 
come,” which was prepared by the travail pains of the old order. As. 
we look forward, a season of sore distress separates us from that. 
which is still to be revealed (2 Tim. 3! ; 2 Pet. 3°; Jude 18; 1 Pet. 15, 
contrast ver. 20): as we look back we have entered on an inheritance. 
now through struggles of “a last time.” ’ 

We find similar references in the O.T.: thus in Gen. 49! Israel 
blessing his sons tells them of what should befall én’ écydrwy rév. 
#pepov, and this blessing, in the case of Judah, is generally thought to. 
refer to the coming of the Messiah. In Numb. 24! Balaam foresees 
éx écxdrov tov jyepov the rising of the Star out of Jacob. Moses. 
speaking of the future dispersion of Israel, as a punishment for their 
sins, still holds out the promise that éx’ écxdrp trav jjepdv a time of 
restoration should come if they turned to God with all their heart and 
with all their soul (Deut. 45°). In’ a later chapter (31”) the phrase 
éxxarov tov jp<pov is used to denote the period of the previous falling 
away. In Job 19% the A.V. has ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth,’ but the LXX. 
has nothing answering to ‘latter day,’ and the general sense of the. 
passage is much disputed. In Isa, 2? and Micah 41 we read that ev. 
rais éoxdrais yépais ‘the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains and all nations shall flow ee it. 
Jeremiah uses the saine phrase of the restoration of Moab (48° ) and. 
of Elam (49°), and twice over of the repentance of Israel, éa apa ale 
rv hpepav vojrovoew ard (23%, 30%), It is used by Ezekiel of the. 
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invasion of Gog and Magog (38° !°), by Daniel in explaining the vision 
of the four kingdoms (2”5), and in the description of the wars of the 
Diadochi, which is to be followed by great tribulation and then by the 
resurrection and the judgment (ch. 12). In this book there is an 
attempt to give an actual date to the time of the Messiah and to the 
last times generally (97, 12!%). Hosea, after announcing that the 
children of Israel would abide many days without a king, or sacrifice, 
or ephod, prophesies that afterwards in the latter days they should 
return, and seek the Lord, and David their king (3°). 


Tue Finan Cuarce To THE Farrurun (vv. 20-23). 


Use all diligence to escape this danger. Make the most of the 
privileges vouchsafed to you. Build yourselves wp on the foundation 
of your most holy faith by prayer in the Spirit. Do not rest satesfied 
with the belief that God loves you, but keep yourselves in His love, waat- 
ing for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ which leads us to eternal 
life. And do your best to help those who are in danger of falling away 
by pointing outstheir errors and giving the reasons of your own belief ; 
and by snatching from the fire of temptation those who are in imminent 
jeopardy. Even where there is most to fear, let your compassion and 


your prayers go forth toward the sinner, while you shrink from the 
pollution of his sin. 


4 tf 
ev mvevpate dyiw mporevyopevot. 


It is not enough to use the words of prayer. Prayer must be heart- 
felt, dictated by the Holy Spirit, who makes intercession for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered, and through whom we are enabled 
to cry Abba, Father, and to worship, as the Father would have us 
worship, in spirit and in truth. Thus we shall be enabled to build 
ourselves up as stones in the spiritual temple of which Christ is the 
corner-stone, to realize to ourselves the love of God and to be always 
looking for the mercy of Christ which leads us on to eternal life. Nor 
must we forget that we are bound ‘to show that same mercy towards 
our brethren who are tempted, striving for them as we strive. for 
ourselves. 

But what, if we are not conscious of the Spirit in our hearts? Are 
we then to give up praying and striving? The parables of the leaven 
and the mustard seed show us that there are many degrees of spiritual 
growth. In no one is there an entire absence of the good seed. He 
who is faithful to that he hath, shall find more given to him. Every 
good thought, every good resolution, every aspiration after better 
things, every feeling of sorrow and shame for past misdoing or useless- 
ness, is at least the earnest of the Spirit within us, and should be 
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thankfully recognized as such, and turned to practical use, as by him 
who brought his child to Jesus with the prayer ‘ Lord, I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief.’ 


Fina BENEDICTION AND ASCRIPTION (vv. 24-25). 


I have lidden you to keep yourselves in the love of God; I have 
warned you against all impiety and impurity. But do not think 
that you can attain to the one or guard yourselves from the other in 
your own strength. You must receive power from above ; and that 
at may be so, I offer up my prayer to Him, who alone is able to keep 
you from stumbling, and to present you before the throne of Hrs 
glory, pure and spotless in exceeding joy. To Him, the only Cod 
and Saviour, belong glory, greatness, might, and authority throughout 
all ages. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER 


I. 1. Zvpedv.] See Introduction on the Text, The writer of the 
First Epistle calls himself simply Ilérpos. In every other passage of 
the N. T., where the double name occurs, it is Siuwv Iérpos. Indeed 
Supedv is used of Peter only in one other passage, viz. Acts 15!*, the 
address of James at the Council of Jerusalem. The hellenized form 
(uv appears for the first time in post-Alexandrine writings, ¢.g. 
Sirach 501, 1 Mace. 1524, and seems to be the only one used of Peter 
in post-Apostolic times, 

So far as it goes, this is an argument for the genuineness of our 
epistle. Our author is at any rate a man of observation and reflexion, 
and, if he chose to write under another name, would have been careful 
to copy his model. This applies also to the other points in which this. 
salutation differs from that of the first epistle. 

Sotdos kal amrdorodos “Inros Xpiorot.]| The first epistle omits doddos ; 
Jude, who is followed so closely in our epistle, omits dmdéatoAos. ‘ By 
the addition of the common appellative dodAo0s and the use of the pre- 
Christian name, Symeon, the writer puts himself on a level with those 
whom he addresses and prepares the way for the epithet iodriuov which 
follows. The faith of the ordinary believer puts him in the same 
position as that of the apostle. In both cases it is the gift of God 
leading to salvation,’ Spitta. See however n. on icdrmpov below. 

tots iodripov Hpiv Aaxotow micrw.| Field seems to be right in holding 
that iodripos and dpdriyos ‘invariably borrow their meaning from TUL 
honour, and not from riz in the sense of price.1 He quotes Jos. Ant. 
xi. 3. 1 & airy 7H pytpordde “Avrioyeia woAurelas adtods iElwoe Kal Tots 
evoukiaGetow ivoripous amrédege Maxeddor. The same holds good in the 
great majority of compounds of rij. So here F. translates ‘equally 


* I see however that it bears this sense in Philo M. i. p. 165 rov copdy ig dtimor 
kdoup 6 Oeds Hyeirat quoted in Salmon’s Introd. to N.T. p. 502, 
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privileged,’ a faith which carries equal privileges, so putting them on 
an equality with us, whether ws the Apostles, or, if addressed to 
Gentiles, ws Jews. The latter would be in accordance with St. Peter’s 
action in the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of the Gospel. 
Jewish arrogance and exclusiveness were the cause of much bitter feeling 
and danger in the early Church, as may be seen from Acts 15, 212028, 
Rom. 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, Ephes. 21422, esp. ver. 14 airds yip éorw 7 elpyvy 
HpOv, 0 Tojoas TA duddtepa ev, Kal TO peodroLxov 70d dpaypyod Avoas, THY 
€x$pav év rH capkt avrot, with which our passage may be compared. 
On the contrary there is no hint that there was any jealousy of the 
position of the Apostles generally, which could explain the use of such 
words as iodripov and év dixatoovvy. It is true that those here ad- 
dressed are warned against the roduyrat aifddeas who speak evil of 
dignities (21°) and that they are bidden to remember the teaching of 
the Apostles (32); which implies a division in the Church, and a 
disposition on the part of some to question the authority of the 
Apostles ; but in writing to such persons, it would hardly be appro- 
priate to weaken the authority of the Apostles by denying to them 
any prerogative rights over other Christians. The only objection to 
the view that the equality referred to is that between Jew and Gentile 
is that we are not told that the writer represents the. Jews, and those 
to whom he writes the Gentiles. It has been suggested that the use 
of the name Symeon may have been intended to mark the former ; 
the latter point is discussed in the Introduction. For the compressed 
comparison (jiv=T7 ywov) see Winer pp. 777 f. 

The use of the word Aayxévw here is to emphasize the fact that 
faith itself is the gift of God ; so Wisd. 8" Wuyijs edaxov ayabjs, Plato 
Phileb. 55 8B dvdpiav 7) codpocivyv...4 Te Tov GAAwY do ayaa «iAnye 
Woyn, Polit. 269 ¢ ppdvycw eidnxés, cf. Eph. 2° %. 

& Sxaortvy.| Does this form one phrase with wiorw? Does it 
mean ‘faith in the righteousness of Christ as our justification’? Cf. 
Eph. 14 tiv xaé’ ipas riotw év 76 Kvpiw ’Incot, 1 Tim. 318. Or should 
it be connected with all the preceding words ‘those who have received 
a faith no less highly privileged than ours through the justice of God,’ 
who is no respecter of persons? The latter seems to me the more 
natural way of taking it.. For this narrower sense of dikavos cf. Heb. 
619 ob yap dédixos 6 eds émiAabécGar Tod Epyou ipor, 1 Joh. 1° éav 
SpodoyGpev Tas dpaptias judy, TiaTds €oTW Kat SiKaLos iva apy jpty TAS 
dpaptias, and Clem. Al. p. 116 om ye pla KadoAucy THs dvOpwomdrytos 
cwrypia y miotis, icdtyns S€ kal Kotvwvia TOD Sikaionv Kal 
prrtavOparov Ocod 7 atti pos TavtTas, Oo dmdato\ os 
capécrata éénynoaro, shortly after which follows the quotation from 
Gal, 3629. 

rod Ocod Hpdv Kal curfipos “Inood Xpicrod.] See n. on Jude v. 4 rov 
povov dcordrnv. If we take @cot of Christ with Spitta, we may com- 
pare 2! below tov d&yopacavta avTous deomoryy, Joh. 2078 (the words of 
Thomas) 6 xvpios pov kat o @eds pov, Tit. 213, and Lightfoot’s n. on 
Clem. Rom. 2 where similar examples from the early Fathers are 
collected. On the other hand the next verse clearly distinguishes 

& 
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between God and Christ, and it is natural to let that interpret this, 
as there seems no reason for identity here and distinction there. 

cwryp is used of Christ in four other passages of this epistle, oe 
920, 32, 318, but does not occur at all in 1 Pet. Apart from its use as 
predicate, it occurs without the article in 1 Tim. 1! IlatAos amrdarodos 
_.. Kar’ érirayhvy @cod corhpos Hav Kat Xpirtod "Inood rhs éAridos ppav, 
and in Jude v. 25 pdve Ged cwrhpte judv, Ps. 24°, Isa. 4515, 

2. xdpis tpiv kal elpfvy mAndvvdely.] See n. on Jude 2. The same 
formula is found in 1 P. 12 and (without wAnOuvOein) in Rom. WV, 
1 Cor. 13, 2 Cor. 12, Gal. 13, Eph. 12, Phil. 12, Col. 12, 1 Th. 11, 2 Th. 1, 
Philem. 3 ydpis Syiv cai elpivn ard Ocod ratpds Kal Kvpiov "I. X. In 
1 Tim., 2 Tim., Tit. we have the same salutation with é\eos added. 
The salutation in Apoc. 14 is ydpis duty Kat cipyvyn dd 6 dv; the final 
salutation in Heb. 13° is simply 4 ydpis pera wavTwy bay, as in Eph. 6%, 
Col. 418, 1 Tim. 6?!, 2 Tim, 4%, Tit. 3, to which the words rod xvpiov 
huav 1. X. pe’ ipov are added in Rom. 167, 1 Th, 5%, 2 Th. 33°. 
In Gal. 6!8 and Phil. 42°, we have the fuller form 7 xépis tod Kupiov 
jpov I. X. pera tod mvedpatos tuav. In 2 Cor. 131% the names of all 
three Persons are invoked 7 ydpis tr. kupiov ’I. X. Kal 4 ayary Tod Weod 
Kal % Kowwvia tod dylov mvevpmatos peTa TavTwv ipov. On xdpis see 
Hort’s n. on | Pet. 1?. 

é& émiyvoce tod Oeod.] The word ériyvwors occurs four times in this 
epistle (here and 1%, 1, 22°), once in Heb. 10, fifteen times in the 
later epistles of St. Paul, and nowhere else in the N.T. It is found in 
the LXX., as in Prov. 2° éxiyvwow @ecod cipyoes, Hos. 41 obk éorw 
dAnGea ... ov6€ eriyvwors Meod eri tis yhs, 7b. 6. For its meaning 
see App. below. 

The preposition évy denotes that grace and peace are multiplied in 
and by the fuller knowledge of God, cf. Joh. 17° atrn 8€ éorw # 
aidvios Con iva ywookwot oe Tov povov GAnOwov Ocdv Kat bv dréoteras 
"I. X., and the words of the Blessing, ‘The peace of God which passeth 
all understanding keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and 
love of God and of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

Spitta, followed by Zahn (Hinl. ii. 61), prefers the shorter form év 
emiyvooe. TOU Kupiov yuov, read by P and some of the Lat. verss., to 
the longer form éy éx. rod cod Kai Iycot tov Kvpiov! read by BOK, 
and by § AL+ with the addition of Xpicrod after "Incod. He 
compares 1 Th. 1!, where the editors agree in a short form against 
the preponderating weight of MS. authority in favour of a longer 
form, and Col. 1? cipyvn dad @cod rarpds Hydv, of which Lightfoot says 
it is ‘the only instance in St. Paul’s epistle where the name of the 
Father stands alone in the opening benediction without the addition 
of Jesus Christ. The omission was noticed by Origen and by 
Chrysostom. But transcribers naturally aimed at uniformity, and 
so in many copies we find the addition kat kxvpiov ’Iycod Xpucrod.’ 


1 The phrase *Invod rod kvplov (without Xpiorod) is only f i 
r y found elsewhere in 
N.T. in Rom. 4% and 1 Cor. $', though the converse order 6 KUptos *Inoods is 
frequent in the epp. to the Thessalonians. 
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The use of the sing. airod in the 3rd verse is perhaps in favour of 
the short form here. 

3. as Tavra hyiv Tis Oelas Suvdpews airod .. . Sedwpypevys. | The editors 
differ as to whether this clause should be taken with what precedes or 
what follows, WH. putting a comma, Ti. and Treg. a full stop at the 
end of v, 2,1. It is in favour of the latter connexion that all other 
epistolary salutations in the N.T. close with a full stop ; but Spitta 
points out that this rule is not followed in Ignatius ad Philad. 1 and 
other epistles, unless we are to put up with troublesome anacolutha, 
and that there is the same irregularity in the beginning of the 3rd 
and 8th of the pseudo-Platonic epistles. What then is the force of 
this clause, if taken in connexion with what precedes? It appears to 
justify the assertion that ‘grace is multiplied in and by the knowledge 
of God,’ on the ground that ‘ His divine power has given us all that 
tends to life and godliness through the knowledge of Him who called 
us.’ Compare, for similar instances of the use of the gen. abs. with és, 
2 Cor. 5” ixép Xpicrod rperBevomer ws Tod Ocod wapaxadodvtos dv Huar, 
Acts 27°° rav vavrév yadacdytwv Thy oKdgdyv ... tpopdoe as ek mpopas 
aykipas pe\Advtwv éxretverv, 1 Cor. 418 ws py épxomevov pov edvowynody 
tives, 1 Pet. 41? un Eevilerde ds E€vov vuiv cvp,Baivovros. In all these cases 
és has a subjective effect indicating a feeling or point of view, whereas 
here such a feeling has almost to be forced into the words, ‘may grace 
be given through the knowledge of God, inasmuch as (we believe that) 
His divine power has given us all things through the knowledge of 
Him who called us.’ It is perhaps in favour of continuing the con- 
struction into vv. 3 and 4, that airod is used to define duvauews. If 
the 3rd verse came after a full stop, we should rather have expected 
6. "Inco. 

On the other hand, if we connect this verse with what follows, as 
is done by Kiihl, Keil, Weiss, Hundhausen, the subjective force of ws 
is apparent, ‘Seeing that the divine power has supplied us with all 
things needed for the attainment of the divine nature, give all diligence 
for the acquirement of the necessary virtues and graces’ (vv. 3-7). The 
chief objection to this lies in the form of the apodosis, kal aird Todo 
dé, on which see n. below. _ 

Spitta, Weiss, and Nestle read 7a ravra with Xx A Ti, preferring it 
as the lectio difficilior, and explaining it as meaning ‘die Gesamtheit 
welche zu Leben und Frommigkeit dient.’ This seems to me 
very unnatural. I think the reading simply originated in a ditto- 
graphia of the Ist syllable of wa-vra. Spitta further carries out 
his idea of the opposition between the Apostles and the community 
by insisting on the contrast between ipty in v. 2 and jpyiy in v, 3. In 
my opinion there is no opposition, the Syeis of the former are included 
in the jets of the latter. . 
es eclas Suvdpews adrod.] Cf. 2 Macc. 3° (of Heliodorus) 6 pev use 
riv Oclav évépyeav &puvos ppirro, Job 273 (and elsewhere) rvetua Oetov. 


1 I do not understand Nestle’s reading. He puts a full stop at the end of the 


second and also of the fourth verse. a 
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Besides this verse the adj. only occurs in the N.T. in v. 4 (where 
see n.) and in Acts 17° otx ddeidopev vomiley xpvo@ 70 Getov <ivat 
pov. ° The phrase Oefa dvvayrs appears in the Carian inscription 
quoted in the Appendix, éydApara emipavertdtas mapéexovTa THs Oeias 
Suvdpews dperds, and is common in philosophic writings, ¢.g. Plato 
Ion 534 © (the poets speak) Geta duvdpe, Legg. il. 691 4, Arist. 
Pol. vii. 4 Oelas totro Suvdpews Epyov, Aris Kat Tdde cuvexet TO TAY, 
Justin Apol. 1, 32, Clem. Al. Str i. p. 376 ywpilerar 7 “EAAnviKn 
adjbea tis Kab? ypas Kal peyeOe yvorews Kat drodetger Kuplwrépa Kat 
Geta Svvdépet, ib. vii. p. 853. The addition of the gen. airod does 
not add to the perspicuity of the sentence, whether we accept 
the longer or the shorter form of the salutation in v. 2. Without 
airod we should naturally understand 7 Oeéa dvvayis as equivalent to 
4 Tod @cod Svvapus, but, as airod stands for rod Meov, we are obliged to 
assign to Oefa a more general force, such as peyadomperys in v. 17. CE. 
Eus. c. Hierocl. 4 ’Incots wAelous emt tov ris Oelas didacKkadias Adyov 
mpoutpeparo, tb. pipia trAHOn ei THv Oclav éEavtod diWacKadiav érayopevos, 
ib. Gela kat appjro Suvdper Tods pev eravictapevors aitod TH Geia didarKkaria 
padiws periov, Tov Sé mayevta Kal mapadobévta Oetov Adyov Kpativev, ovd’ 
ds eloére kat viv rhs évOéou duvapews THY aperiy éridetkvuTat x.7.r. If two 
Persons are mentioned in v. 2, it would seem most natural to under- 
stand airod of the nearer, but Keil, de Wette, Briickner, Wiesinger, 
take it of the Father as the leading idea, while Dietlein supposes 
it to refer to the Deity in general including the Son. There is a 
similar difficulty as to rod xadécavros, see n. below. 

Ta Tpds Cwiv Kal edoéBerav.]| ‘All that tends to, or is needed for, life 
‘and godliness,’ cf. Jud. 171° ‘I will give thee thy victuals’ (ra zpos 
Conv cov), Acts 281° ra mpds tHv xpeiav, Lk. 194 ra mpds cipyvyy cov, 
Jos. Ant. prooem. 6 radevOevtes Ta tpds cdoeBeav Kat THY GAANV doKnow 
dperjs. Weiss explains ‘es handelt sich um alles was dazu gehért um 
in uns das durch die Wiedergeburt erzeugte wahre geistliche Leben, 
dessen Hauptcharakterzug die cio¢Baa ist, zu erzeugen.’ eioeBrjs and 
the cognate terms are found in the N.T. only in the Acts, in this epistle, 
and in the pastoral epistles. In 1 Tim. 3!° Christ, the Incarnate, Risen 
Lord, is spoken of as 16 rijs eboeBelas pvoryprov, ‘the secret of piety.’ 

SeBupmpevns. | See n. on ddépyya James 11’, The only other passage, 
besides this and the following verse, in which the word is found in the 
N.T. is Mk. 15*. It occurs also in Gen. 30% S8épytar 6 eds por 
ddpov Kaddv, Prov. 4? dépov a&yabdv Swpodpat vpiv. 

Sid Tis érryvdcrews Tod Kadécavros pas.| There is a considerable resem- 
blance between this passage and Col. 191 airovpevor iva mdypwbire thy 
extyvaow roi Gedjparos aitod év doy copia. kat cvvéce mverpatiKy ... 
év TavTt épyw Kaptopopotvres (see below v. 8 otk dxdprovs) kat avtavopevor 
7a Prune: Tod Qeod: ey wéoy Suvaper Suvapovpevor KaTa TO KpaTos Ths 8dEns 
atro, where we have értyvwors repeated as here, and the words 
bay correspond to words in our text. For xadécavros see 

elow e. ZO orovddoare BeBatav tov tiv KAjow Toeicba, and 
cf. 2 Tim. 1 (G08) Tov GwcaVTOS HMas Kat Kadécavtos KAHjoer ayia od 
KaTa Ta Epya pov adAd Kar’ idiav mpddecw, 1 Pet. 12° xara tov 
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kahécavra tyds dyov Kal abtol &y.or. . yeriOyre, ib. 29 Srws tds dpeTas 
eEayyeiAynte tod ek oxdrous tas Kadécavros els 7d Oavpacrov adrod 
gas. The calling of the Christian seems to be generally ascribed 
to God in the N.T. Here Spitta, with v. Soden, Beda, Cajetan, 
Hstius, ete., refers it to Christ, citing Mt. 9! otk HAGov Kadrtéoa 
dtxatovs, 2 Clem. Rom. 9 ei Xpiords 6 Kupios... éyévero cap Kai 
ovTws muds éxddeoev. In other passages of this epistle Christ is 
mentioned as the object of éméyvwors (15, 22°). Cf also Herm. Sim. 14. 5 
el ovv mace % Ktiots dia Tod viod Tod Oeod Bacrdlerar, ti SoKels Tors 
KexAnpevous tx’ airod; In any case the text seems to distinguish be- 
tween the Possessor of the divine power, and the Caller, through the 
knowledge of whom that divine power has granted to us all that 
is necessary for life. The former we naturally identify with the 
Father, the latter with the Son. See note on xAnrois J. 2. 

i8(q 8dfy Kal dperf.] See Introduction on the Text. For the use of 
idtos AS & possessive pronoun, see Blass V.7.Gr. tr. p. 169, and Winer 
tr. p. 191, cf. Mt. 22° drAdOov ds peév eis rov Wiov dypdv, ds SE ert rHV 
eutopiay avtov, below 278 ézi 76 idiov é&€papa compared with Prov. 264 
emt Tov éavtov euerov, Barn. v. 9 rovs idiovs droordAous é€eXéEato. It 
is found also in LXX. Job 2! wapeyévovro Eéxacros éx tis idias 
xépas, Prov. 278 Herm. Vis, 1, 3. 4:6 @eds . .. ™m idia copia Kal 
mpovota kticas tHv éxkAnoiav. Plut. Mor. 237 D rots véous rods idious 
aidetoGar matépas, Chariton Aphr. iv. 6 idt deordry yaipew with 
DOrville’s n. Cf. Phrynichus p. 441 Lob. ‘ra ida aparrw’ oi 
to\Aot A€yovow, déov ‘Ta euavtod mpattw’ Adyew. The article is 
frequently omitted, as in Acts 13°6 Aaveld idta yevea tanperyoas, Gal. 6° 
Kaip@ idtw Oepicopev (SO Katpots idiors 1 Tim. 2°, 64, Tit. 18, as compared 
with Polyb. i. 30. 10 ypamevor rots idiots Katpots), 2 Tim. 1° od Kara ra 
épya nav GANG Kata diay tpobeow, Tit. 2° dovdAovs dios Seardrais b7r0- 
técoecbar and below 2!° &eyéw éoyev idias tapavopias. By 86& we are 
probably to understand the manifestation of the Divine character, 
which compels the veneration, the love, and the worship of men. It 
is used of Christ below (v. 17), and in Joh, 1'* 6 Adyos caps eyevero 

. Kal cacdyeba tiv ddgav abrod, ddEav as povoyevots mapa matpos, 
which is explained immediately afterwards by saying that He was 
adypiys xépiros Kal dyGeias. perf is perhaps the inner perfection or 
excellence which is thus manifested. The only other passages in the 
N.T. in which it occurs are 1 Pet. 2° drws ras dperds éEayyeiAyte Tod é&k 
oxérous tas Kahécavros,! where it is usually translated ‘ praises’ (in 
accordance with its use in Thuc. i. 33 and in the LXX., cf. Hatch 
Essays in Bibl. Gr. pp. 40, 41), below v. 5, where it seems to bear 
the special sense of ‘energy’ or ‘courage,’ and Phil. 4° doa evpyya, 
tis dperi Kal et Tis Erauvos, Tadta Aoyilerde, where Lightfoot comments 
‘some treat dpery and éraivos as comprehensive expressions, recapitu- 
lating the previous subjects under two general heads, the intrinsic 
character and the subjective estimation.’ He himself prefers the 
explanation ‘whatever value may reside in your old heathen 


1 See Hort’s excellent note in p. 129 of his commentary. 
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conception of virtue, whatever consideration is due to the praise of men.’ 
The fact that philosophical terms like e/a pvous are used in 2 Pet. leads 
one to suppose that dpery has its usual Greek meaning, as in Wisdom 
87, 4 Macc, 124% 1318, where the cardinal virtues are recounted, cf. 
Justin M. Apol. ii. 27d 8i8acKddov tis Oeias dperjs, Clem. Al. p. 438 
mapaderypa Oelas aperijs, Eus. c. Hverocl. 4 rH idiq Georyre Kal dpery 
racav éowce THV oikovméevnv. It was a debated question whether dpery 
was to be ascribed to God, see my n. on Clem. Sér, vii. § 88. _ The 
Stoics affirmed, against the Academics and Peripatetics, the identity of 
divine and human virtue. For the phrase cf. Jos. Ant. 17. 5. 6 éve- 
mapotver TH dperq Tod Oelov ‘abused the goodness of Providence,’ 70. 
Prooem. 4. 11 of pev ddXoe vopobérar rots piOors eEaxordovPycavtes TOV 
dvOpwrivov dpaptnudtov eis tovs Ocods TO Ady THv aicxtvyv peTelecav 

. 6 8& serepos vomobérns, axparpvyn tiv apetiv éxovTa TOV @cov amodyvas, 
o7On Seiv rors avOpwrovs exeivns wepacbar petadraBetv, ib. 1. 3. 8 (the 
words of God to Noah after the Flood) ots é&vBpifov «is tiv éunv 
eboéBerav Kat dpetyy, tovtos e&eBidcavTd pe TavTnv adrois ériBetvar Tiv 
Siknv. Philo Leg. Alleg. ii. 14 (M. 1. p. 75) speaks of tiv dperiy Kat 
copiav Tod Meod as THY pytépa TOV CULTAVTWV, Q. det. pot. § 44 (M. al 
p. 222) rav dperGv, 7 pév Ocod mpds dAnOaay éoTr.... % 6€ Movoéws 
oKnvn, crpBor1Rds otaa avOparov apeT)... pipynpa Kal dreKovicpa THS 
Geias éxeivys, 1b. 1. p. 635 init. The meaning of the passage then will 
be: Christ has called us, not through our seeking, but through the 
attractive power of His own glory, z.e. through the revelation of His 
own perfection. Wetstein quotes many examples of the combination 
apery and dda, e.g. Plut. Mor. 535 (De Vit. Pudore) was ob rapictatat 
dewvov eivat TO THs tdlas BdEys Kal apeTHs aerdety ; 

4, 8t avira tla Kal peyote hiv érayyeApara SeBapyrar. | The verb may 
be taken here in the middle sense, as before, with @eds (understood from 
THs G<ias Suvdpews airov) for the subject ; but the perf. of deponent verbs 
frequently bears a passive sense, as in Clem. Al. Protr. p. 73 ot pet{ov 
ovdev €x Ocod dedwpyrat, Paed. i. p. 133 kawvd AaG Kawi daOjKn Sedwpyrat, 
Str. ui. 1. 4 ots rotro dedcpyrar id @coid, and the article suits the subject. 
For the combination of positive and superlative epithets, see Plato Rep. 
450 B wepi tov peyiorwy Te Kal dikwv, where H. Richards proposes to 
read qiArdatwv (C.R. vii. 349). He has supplied me with the following 
exx. taken from Rehdantz’s n. on Lycurgus 29, doxe? 8ixardtatov Kat 
dyportxov etvar, Thue. i. 1 édricas péyay te Exec Oar Kal agvoAoydtatov Tav 
mpoyeyernuevov, 1. 84 edevbépav Kai eddoeordrnv rédw vewoueba, Xen. 
Hell. v. 3. 17 ettdxrovs kat evorAordrovs, Eur. Cycl. 315 Kopwos yevnoes 
kat Aadiotaros, Plato Legg. 808 D ériBovdov Kat Spd Kal vBpirrdératov 
Oypiwv, Plato Symp. 205 D 5 péyoros Kal Sodepds Epws wavri, Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 4. 29 8wvatwrdrov Kal rpoOdpwv, Aesch. ii. 11 86ev 8 nyotpae 
gapertarovs por tors Adyous écecbar kal yvwpipous ipiv. In these 
combinations the difficulty is greatest when the epithets are such as to 
make it probable that they would vary in the same degree, as here 
timia and péyiora, and when the superlative comes first, so as to 
produce an anti-climax. These considerations are in favour of B.’s 
reading here. Wetstein quotes two examples of the combination 
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péyiota Kal tyudrata which might suggest reading tiwudrara here. 
The forms éréyyeApa and érayyedia are both classical ; the latter alone 
is found in biblical Gr., excepting this verse and 318 below. 

Three explanations of 8’ év have been given, Spitta would under- 
stand them of jyiy in vv. 1 and 3 (i.e. the Apostles, according to his 
view): he then reads 7a péyora Kal riya new erayyéApata <tpiv > 
dedapyrar, ‘through whom He has granted to you the promised blessings 
which are so great and precious to ws.’ The 2nd view is that Sv éy 
refers to mavta ta mpos Cwv kal evoeBeav: so Keil, Schott, and 
Hofmann, ‘Wie die Erkenntnis Gottes das Mittel ist, durch welches 
uns alles zum Leben u. zur Gottseligkeit Dienende geschenkt ist, so ist 
letzteres das Mittel, wodurch uns kistliche u. grosse Verheissungen 
geschenkt werden.’ Against both of these explanations it has to be 
said that the reference is too distant, and against the second that the 
promises are not conveyed to us by 7a zpos Lwyv, but are included in 
them. The 3rd view (held by Kiihl, Dietlein, Wiesinger, Briickner) 
is far the simplest, connecting the relative 8’ év with the imme- 
diately preceding id/a ddé) Kat dpery, ‘through the glory and goodness 
of Christ God has given to us His most precious promises,’ 7.e. 
what has been revealed to us in the character of the Incarnate 
Son is the greatest of all promises, cf. 1 Joh. 32%, For the 
contents of the érayyéApata see below 318, I should prefer how- 
ever to read vyiy with a 68 syr”, instead of yuty, on account of the 
following yévyobe. See Lightfoot (Philemon 6) on the confusion 
between the Ist and 2nd persons ‘though vyiv has somewhat better 
support, we seem to be justified in reading jpiv as being much more 
expressive. In such cases the MSS. are of no great authority.’ So 
here the preceding 7yas would easily lead to nity being written for viv. 

Wa Sia tottwv yévnobe Oelas Kowavol divews.| The reference in 60 rov- 
tov is to éxayyeApara (as Dietlein, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Kiihl, 
Weiss), not to 7a zpos fwyjv (as de Wette, Hofmann, Spitta), nor to 
dof kat dperp (as Bengel). Our nature is changed to divine by the 
moral power of hope and faith kindled in us by the promises. The 
phrase 6ela picts is Platonic, see Critias 120 p-121 A péxpu rep 9 Tod Geod _ 
dvous aitots ééypxer... vows Gelas Tapapevovons mar’ avrois venOn, 
Rep. 366 ¢ Ocia pice dvoxepaivoy 76 adixetv, Legg. iil. 691 pio TLS 
dvOpwrivyn pepeypévy cia Twi duvdper, Phaedr. 2304 Geias Kal driou 
poipas pvoet peréxov, 253 A epamrdomevor Geod ™m pYnpY eg EKELVOU 
dapBdvovor 7a €0n Ka’ doov Svvatov Geod dvOparw pera xetv, Rep. vi. 
500c, Protag. 322 a & dvOpwros Geias peréoxe poipas. It is found 
also in Xen. Hell, vii. 1. 2 doxet tatra oix avOpwrivy pad2ov 7) Geta pice 
kal t3xn Swpicba, so Aristotle Part. Anim. iv. 10, Epicurus ap. Diog. 
L. x. 97, 113, Seneca Hpist. 92. 30 homo Dei pars est, Epict. Diss. ii. 
19. 27 Oedv 2 dvOpdrov éerbvpotvta yevéoGar Kai... wept Tis mpos Tov 
Ala xowwvias Bovdevduevov. It will be noticed that in these passages 
the participation of the divine nature is spoken of sometimes as 
innate, sometimes as attained by effort (as in Arist Lith. x. 7.8 é 
Scov évdéxera dOavarigev). The same idea occurs in slightly altered 
form in Heb. 3" péroxou tod Xpicrod yeydvapev, 6* perdxors yevnbevras 
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mvetpatos aylov, 121 cis 7d petadraBety ris dyrorynTos ard, J Joh. ie 
 Kowovia 1 HpETEepa pera TOV matpos Kal pera TOU viov avtov ‘I.X., 
1P. 5! 6 Kat ris pedAovons dmoxadvrrec Oar ddéns Kowwves, 2 Cor. os 
riv dSd€av Kupiov katorrpildmevor thy adriy eixova petapoppovpeta aro 
Sdéys_ «is Sdéav. The phrase or its equivalent also occurs in Apoe. 
Petri ap. Method. Symp. ii. 6 } paxapia éxeivy, pots 70d Beod, Jos. ¢. 
Ap. 26 ’Apevdder Oelas Soxodvtr pererynxévar pioews, Philo M. 2. p. 
329 4 duerdBAntos Kal paxdpios Kal tpirevdaipwy Oeia pions, 1b. p. 343 
4 paxapla @cod vows, ib. M. 1. p. 5). 0d yap adv érerddApnoe tooodrov 
dvadpapetv 6 dvOpdrwos vots ws dvTiAaBécbar Ocod picews ei pn adros 6 
@cds dvécracev adrov pds Eavtov, 1b. 647 boot AoyLKHS KEKOLWKATL PUTEWS, 
and in many of the Fathers, e.g. Iren, iv. 20° perox? Ocov éoriv 16 ywaooKew 
@cdv kat drodavew THs xpnotétytos avrod, Clem. Al. p. 471 % 8é jjperepa 
dios éurabiys oboa eykparetas Seirat, dv Hs ouveyyilew weiparas TH Geta 
dicet, Euseb. c. Hierocl. 6 belay pev picw, edepyétw otcay kal cdrepav Kat 
mpovontixyy Tov dvtwv, avOpdmois mote és dutdiav éAOeiv obdets dv dareipyor 
Abyos, 1b. 7 } yap otk droTwwrarov ... Ociav piow avOpdros éerrdppacav 
(i.e. on Apollonius) oxdriv mov Kal puvvvOddiv dmoredeiv, ovxt de 
és aidva tiv dpetnv emdeixvvcbat ; Quotations will be found from 
Origen, Hilary, Athanasius, Jerome, and others in Hundhausen’s 
n. on this verse. The phrase is profusely used by Greg. Nyss., 
cf. Anim. et Resurr. 224 4 éraddayv » Woy) wavta Ta Toixida TIS 
dicews arookevacapevn kwnuata Oeoedns yevntar ... THY wrepexovoav 
pipetrar Conv, Tots idudpact THs Oeias picews eupoppwbcioa, 228 D 
Ocia dio yy) Taons éotl THs dpetns, Catech. 46D, 488, 518, 
52 a4, 54D, etc. The same idea receives a stronger and more 
startling expression in the @eoroinois of Athanasius and other 
Fathers, see Westcott on the epistles of St. John p. 319 and my note 
on Clem. Al. Str. vii. § 3 éoopevw bed. 

amopuydvres Tis &y TH Kdopy ev erOunla pOopas.] The negative prepara- 
tion for the positive glorification, as in James 1?! éroOéuevou purapiav 
déasbe tov Adyov, cf. Plat. Theaet. 1764 gvyy (evOevde Exel) 
dpotwos OeG xara 76 Suvardv. The acc. is commonly used after 
aropevyw, as below 215 20, In fact this is the only recorded instance 
of the gen. with this verb. Winer (p. 532) mentions other com- 
pounds of dd, dmadAorpiotv (Eph. 212, 418), adicracbar (1 Tim. 41), 
which have the same construction. To these may be added dzo- 
didpaoxw Philo Alleg. p. 90, daroxpirrecbou ib. p. 88, dworguvew, dro- 
Baivew, drodkvew. The gen. whether with or without a preposition 
serves to intensify the danger which has been escaped, cf. Mt. 37 
puyev ax’ dpyjs, 1 Cor. 104. Sometimes the simple ¢evyw takes the 
gen., as in Soph. Phil. 1034 rijs vocov wepevyevar like rehvyddevtat 
tod Oefov xopod Philo i. p. 88. On the word dOopd see Appendix. It 
is here defined by év ériOvpia, ‘the corruption caused by, consisting in, 
lust’; and then its environment is stated to be the world, on which 
see James 44 with the notes in my ed. pp. 218 f. Also compare 
Rom. 87) airi 9 xricws eAevOepwOjorerar drs ris Sovdelas THs POopas eis 
HY eXevPepiav THs Sdéys tv Téxvov Tod @eot, Gal. 68 6 ozelpwr eis THY 
gdpka... Oepioe. POopdv, 6 dé oreipwr cis TS TrEdWA... Lany aidviov. 
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The author is fond of these compact articular phrases, see 27 
below. 

5, Kal aird rodro 82] See for cat 8¢ 2 Tim. 312 cat rdvres 88 of OéAovres 
Gv, 1 Tim. 3! Kat ofro 8& Soxipalécbwoav, Rom. 1123 xdxetvor 58... 
eyxevtpiaOnoovra, Mt. 1018, 1618, Joh, 6%, 81617, Acts 324, 2229. 
Heb. 971, 1 Joh. 13 kai ) kowwvia 8€ with Wescott’s n., and Madvig 
Gr. Gr. § 185. 2, ‘By annexing a 8€ to xaé the new member 
acquires prominence as a special corroboration and° enlargement of 
the preceding (and too, and also)” For classical examples cf. 
Prom. 972° xdB8avras de Tois mods ey exOpods Wow Kal ot 8 ev 
tovros A€yw, Xen. Cyrop. i. 1. 2 dpxovres pe ciow wal of Bovkddor 
tov Boov ... kat wavres S€ of xadovpevor voueis. In all these cases 
dé has its ordinary connective use: here (if we suppose the con- 
struction continued after ¢Oopas) it would be used in apodosi, as in 


1 Cor. 12 23, éreidy “Iovdaior onpeta airodow ... jets 5& xnpvoooper, 
1 Cor. 291° & dpOarpos ovk cidev . . . jyiv 8& darexdduvper 6 Ocds 


according to Alford’s interpretation, and B in 1 Pet. 418 ei 6 8ékasos 
ports oolerat, 6 d€ doeByns mod daveirar; I cannot however believe 
that any writer would have introduced the apodosis by this cumbrous 
and awkward phrase. If we wish to begin the apodosis with this verse, 
we must read kar’ avré with Blass (WV. 7. Gr. p. 171 n.) for Kai adr. 

For the adverbial use of aird totro see Kiihner’s Gr. Gr. 
vol. ii, p. 267, Plato Protag. 310 E atta tadra Kal viv yKw Tapa ce, 
Xen. Anab. i. 9. 21 aird rotro otrwep evexa ditwy wero deicat, ds 
cvvepyovs Exol, Kal avtos éreipGto avvepyos Tois pidows civar ob id ipsum 
propter quod opus sibi esse existimabat amicis ut adiutores haberet, 
ipse amicis adiwmento esse conabatur, Euseb. ¢. Hierocl. 5 fin. aire re 
Toro yons avtt pidocdpov gwpabyoerar. What then is the exact 
reference of the phrase in this place? It has just been said ‘ God has 
given you precious promises in order that through them you may 
become partakers of the divine nature.’ The writer continues ‘ Aye, 
and for this very reason, viz. because it is God’s will, do you do your 
part in order that the divine will may be carried out’. 

orovdiv Tacav tmapecevéyKavres emixopnynoate.|] The mapa and émi serve 
to show the subordinate nature of human effort (along with and in 
addition to the grace of God) in giving effect to the dépyua twice 
mentioned above. The word rapecdépew is used by Demosthenes 
(Lept. 88, 89, 99, 137) of moving an amendment to an existing law. 
It is also used of smuggling, importing through by-ways, also of 
heretics introducing unmeaning phrases kevodwrias évéyara Epiphan. 
Haer, xxvi. 1, and 16, also Index 11 prbodoyias taperpéporres. Cf. 
mapecdyw below 21. 

The phrase ciopepopor orovdyv is very Common in later Greek, see 
Polyb. xxii. 12. 12, Diod. i. 83 of 8 dxdor aca cisepépovTo omovdiv, 
ib. 84, xviii. 34, xvi. 3 pidroriuiav ciopepdpevor, Jos. Ant. xx. 9.2 macav 
elonvéyxato orovdiy Kal mpdvo.ar, and the Inscription quoted in the 
Appendix. The prefixing of wapd alters the sense as in mdpepyov, 
rapdvuppos, Tapaitios, wapatpacce, rapaBrdérrw,  mapapbeyyouat, 
rapayddAw, Tapadpdw, Tapadvvacredo, etc. The meaning is well 
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expressed by Aug. De Pecc. Meritis, ii. 5, quoted by Hundhausen 
‘nee ideo tantum solis de hac re votis agendum est, ut non swbon- 
foratur adnitendo etiam nostrae efficacia voluntatis.’ ; 

émxopnyjcare.] (‘supply,’ ‘provide’). Used twice in 2 P., viz. here 
and in 1!) zrovelws errxopyynOjoeras 7) elcodos, and thrice by St. Paul 
in 2 Cor. 91° & émyopyyav omépua TG ometpovTe Kal aprov as Bpoow 
xopnyynoet, Gal. 3° 6 émxopyyov tpty 7d mvevpa, Col. 219 wav ro copa bua 
Tov... ovvdécpov émxopyyovpevov. The simple verb means literally 
to be a yopnyds, 4.¢. (in its first sense) one who leads the chorus, (in its 
second sense) one who defrays the cost of the chorus, and then, 
generally, one who supplies the costs for any purpose. Hence the 
verb is used absolutely, as in Xen. Mem. iii. 4. 3 éad«is ’Avricbevns 
Kexopyynke, waar Tors xopors vevixynxe, Plut. Mor. 13 B épetow moré, adda 
kat xopyynoov (‘spend’), Antiph. p. 117 Aaparpds xopyyay ; in the 
passive Xen. Resp. Ath. i. 13 yopnyotor pev of mover, Xopyyeirar 8 6 
djuos: sometimes it has for direct object the person benefited as in 
Polyb. iii. 78. 8 (the Celtic population) dayirds exopyyet 76 orpardredov 
rois émurndeios, 1b. 49. 11 citw Kat tots addous Emurydetors apOdves 
exopnynoe TO oTpardredov ; sometimes the assistance given, as in 
Diod. ii. 35 yxopynyotca ras tpopas dpOdvws, and similarly in 2 Cor. 91° 
just quoted, and in 1 P. 4" &s e& isxvos js xopyyet 6 Oeds. The com- 
pound is found once in the LXX. (Sir. 257!) yuvy éav erryopyyy (if she 
supports) 76 dvdpi airs (is a cause of shame); the simple verb is more 
common, ¢.g. in 1 K. 47 yopny<iv 76 BactArci, 1 Mace. 14!° rats rodcow 
exopyynoe Bpdpara. It is frequently used by classical writers in the 
same wide sense, eg. in Aristotle’s definition of the evdaiuwv (Hth. i. 
10. 13) rots éxrds adyaots ixavOs Kexopyynuévos, Dio. Chr. vol. i. p. 52 
(Teubner) 7Atos xopynyet 76 KaANCTOV dpapatwv, Pos. The rarer compound 
occurs in Dionys. Hal. (Zp. ad Pomp. 1) ras ocvvrdteas éxiyopyyotvrds 
cou Zyvwvos, Strabo xi. 14. 16 é& etrdpwv olkwv émyopyyovpevar, Diog. 
L. v. 67 wrheiora érexopyyouv aired, Aristid. D. ii. p. 194. 9, i. Clem. R. 
38 6 rAovotos emixopynyeitTw TO TTWXG, Ib. Erepds eoTw 6 eMLXopHyav avTa 
tiv éykpdteav, Theoph. Awtol. 73 B, where éxi seems to have an ac- 
cumulative force, ‘to add further supplies,’ ‘to provide more than was 
expected or could be demanded.’ 

ev ty wlote Thy dperqv.| Faith is the foundation of a series of seven 
virtues, each of which is apparently described as rooted in the pre- 
ceding. We have similar lists in Rom. 53* 4 Odiyus tiropoviv Katepyd- 
Lerat, 7 O€ dxopovi) Soxiry, % de Soxyy eArrida, 7 SF Amis od KaTQLOXUVEL, 
which is itself an expansion of James 13* 76 Soximuov Suav tis rlorews 
Katepydera vropovyv: 9 & Vropovy epyov TéAeov exérw iva Are TéAcLOL. 
Blass (WV. 7. Gr. p. 301) adds the following examples of this ‘kind of 
climax which consists in each clause taking up and repeating the 
principal word of the preceding clause,’ Rom. 87° ods zpoéyvw, Kat 
Tpowpirev . .. oUs dé mpowpicev, ToUTovs Kal éxdeoev? Kal ods exddecev, 
tovrous Kat édixaiwoev: ods b& edixalwoev, TovTous Kal eddéacev, id. 1014, 
Herm. Mand. v. 2. 4 ék ris appootvys yiverau muxpla, ex 8é THS TiKpias 
Gupds, ek dé rod Ovmod dpyz, ex dé ris dpyys wavs. Cicero uses gradatio 
to express the Gr. xAiwagé. Examples are given in the Ad Herenn. 
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iv. 25 eg. ‘ Africano industria virtutem, virtus gloriam, gloria aemulos 
comparavit,’ 

The list here agrees with the ordinary description of Christian 
growth in so far as it begins with iors and ends with dydzy, inter- 
mediate between which comes ydc1s according to Clem. Al. Str. vii. 
S§ 46, 55 f. We will consider the other steps as they are brought 
before us. Since faith is the root of the Christian life (Eph. 2° Xdpute 
eore cecwopevor Sia Tictews), the other virtues may be said to be con- 
tained in it. It is not quite so clear that each of the series is in like 
manner dependent on that which immediately precedes, though this 
would suit 1, 2, and 7. Possibly the writer may have used éy as the 
connecting link in his climax without considering whether it retained 
its full force in each case; or he may have intended to mark, not 
the addition of a distinct virtue, but the infusion of a new quality 
in the preceding virtue, which would suit 5 and 6; or again he may 
have had in his mind the poetic use of év 5¢ (perhaps derived from the 
repeated év dé used in describing the successive compartments of the 
Homeric shield in J/. xviii.) to express addition, as in Soph. Oed. C. 55, 
Trach, 206. Other lists of virtues and graces will be found in 
Gal. 572% 6 8& kaprds Tod Tvevpards éotw dydrn, xapa, eipyvn, paxpoOupia, 
xpyotoTns, dyabwoivn, moms, mpairys, éyxpdraa, 2 Cor. 64% (where 
S. Paul appeals to his sufferings and the spirit in which they were 
borne) év tropovg woAAy... ev dyvotntl, ev yoru, év paxpobvpia, év 
xpnororytt, év mvevpate ayiw, ev ayary avuToxpity «.t.A., | Tim. 6" dioxe 
dixavocvvnv, evoéBeav, miorw, aydarynvy, imopoviy, mtpaimabiay, Apoc. 2% 
oidd cov Ta €pya, kal THY ayamnv, Kal THY wot, Kal Tiv diakoviav, Kal 
Tv imopovty cov, where the words which occur in our list are in thick 
type. It will be noticed that dyday occurs in all the four lists, riors 
in three, iroyov7 in three. It is just these three which are chosen for 
mention in | Th. 1? and 2 Th. 1*4, where tropov) eAmidos takes the 
place of the single ¢Awis in 1 Cor. 13% In none of the longer 
biblical catalogues, whether of virtues or vices, does the arrangement 
seem to rest on any more distinct principle than that in our text. We 
may compare also Hermas Js. iii. 8 (explaining the vision of the Seven 
Virgins) xparotvra: d¢ tn’ ddAnAwY ai duvdpes aitav Kal aKorovbotcw 
adAjAats, Kaas Kal yeyevvnwévat cioiv. ek THS Tllorews yevvarar "Erykpdreva, 
ek ths “Eyxpareias “ArAdrns, ék tis “At\drnTOS “Axaxia, éx Tis Axaxias 
Sepvorns, eK THS Beuvoryros "Exiornpn; €k TNS Emorpys Ayéan, 
which is perhaps modelled on this passage ; Barn. li. THs oby wierews 
Hpav eiciv BoyOoi PoBos Kat tmopovh, Ta be cuppaxodvra Tpiv paxpobupia 
kat éykpérea ToUTW pevdvTwy 7a Tpos Kuptov ayvas, gvvevppatvovrat avrors 
copia, oiveots, émoriyy, yao. In i. Clem. R. 1 miors, edorePeva, 
yous are found together, and in 62 we have mept “yap mlorews Kat 
petavoias Kal yvnoias ayarns Kal éykparelas Kal TwpPpoorvyns Kal bmopovis 

ivra tUTov éyynrdadyoaper. , 
ren Dikes cates Strenwus animae tonus et vigor Bengel, 
equivalent to 1 Pet. 11 dvafwodpevor ras dogvas Tis diavoias vpov. It is 
found in this sense in 2 Mace. 6%! rév éavtod Oévarov imdderypa yevvaco- 
Pe \ , 3 a réAurev 4 Me. gis. 1214, 1722, Phut: Mor. 
THTOS Kal pynpomvvoV apETNS Ka: ; 
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169 © dperjs éAmis 6 Ocds eotu, od deréas mpddacts. Since it is here 
simply one in a series of virtues, this seems better than to take it in 
the more general sense of virtue, as in 2 Macc. 1512, 3 Macc. 6, 
Wisd. 41, in which case it would answer to the épya of James 226 
riotis xwpis TOV épywv veKpa EeoTL, GE Joh ba", 

ay 88 7q dperg Thy yroou.] This agrees with Joh. 71" édv tis OeAy 70 
dérnpa abrod roveiv, yvooerar Tept THs Siayys, only that the object of 
yvoows is not here limited to doctrine. It agrees also with the rela- 
tion between moral and intellectual virtues in the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

6. & 8 Tq wooe Thy éyxpdreav.] The Seventh book of the Ethics 
contains a graduated scale of good and evil states in reference to our 
power of resisting temptation. The highest is cwdpoovvy, where 
passion is entirely subject to reason, the lowest dxodacia, where reason 
is entirely subject to passion. Between these come éyxpéreta ‘self- 
control’ or ‘continence’ where reason wins the day against resisting 
passion, and dxpacéa ‘incontinence’ where passion prevails in spite of 
the resistance of reason. It is of course true that knowledge 
strengthens the motives to self-control, but it is equally true that hope 
or fear or simple submission to authority may induce a habit of self- 
control, in which case the converse holds good Oenédvos yvdoews 1) 
rouiTyn éykpareva (Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 874), and again Oeuédros aperns 
 éyxpdtea (1b, Str. ii. p. 484) ; cf. also Str, iii, p. 538. It closes the list 
of the fruits of the Spirit in Gal. 5°, cf. 1 Cor. 975 was 6 dywvifdpevos 
révta eykpateverat, Ub. 7° ei 8& odk eyxparevovTat, yapnodtwcay, Gen 43°! 
(of Joseph restraining his tears) éfeA@av éevexpatevoaro. It was one of 
the topics of Paul’s address before Felix. 

év TH éykpateia thy tropovav.| For izozovy see my note on James 13. 
It corresponds to the Aristotelian xaprepia, which is distiriguished from 
éyxparea in Magn. Mor. ii. 6. 34 9 pev éyxpdred éore epi ASovas Kal 6 
éykpatis 6 Kpatav Tov Hdovar, 4 be Kaprepia wept AVTas: 6 yap KapTEepOv Kat 
tropévwv Tas AVras, olTos KaptepiKds €otw. The cognate verb is used of 
Moses (Heb. 112") rov yap acparov ds épav éxaprépycev. 

& & 1G eronort tiv evoéBerav.] The martyr in 4 Macc. 52333 com- 
bines iropovn, edoeBera, and girn eyxpdrea. No doubt cicéBea here, 
as in v. 3, is in tacit opposition to the doeBeis against whom a large 
part of the epistle is directed. Its action may be illustrated by the 
case of Moses just referred to. It was no callous insensibility, no 
feeling of pride which supported him, but the sight of the Invisible. 

; i : bs Sil ERA viv TE ev 8 ry prraderdla ri aydmny.] Cf. 

Joh. 4 cay Tus evry OTe Ayam Tov @cdv, kai Tov ddeAPoy airod pur}, 
Yevorys éoriy and Westcott’s n. on 1 Joh. 29 ‘Brethren are those who 
are united together in Christ to God as their Father’ (Joh. 2017, 2123 
Matt. 129). quradedpéa (1 Th. 4°, Rom. 121°, Heb. 131, 1 Pet. 122, where 
see Hort, 3%) leads up to dydrn. Cf. 1 Th. 322 yuds 6 KUpios mAcovacat 


Kal Tepiocevoat TH aya cis GAAYAovs Kal eis wdvras. The R.V. ‘in your 
love of the brethren, love’ is surely most unfortunate. It implies 


that the word dyary is repeated in the original, and gives an extremely 
harsh and most un-English, if not an illogical and unmeaning phrase. 
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The ‘brotherly kindness’ of the A.V. may not be an exact equivalent 
- of the untranslatable ¢uradeAgia, but it might easily be explained by 
a marginal note. In profane Greek (including Josephus Ant. iv. 2. 4 
where Moses’ feeling for Aaron is called piradeAdia) Prr(ddeAghos and 
giradekpia are only used literally of the affection between actual 
brothers. Among the Israelites patriotism was so strong that they 
regarded one another as brothers (see my note on James 12) and 
thus diAddeAgos is found with a wider meaning in 2 Mate. 1514 (spoken 
of the prophet Jeremiah) 6 dirdSeAgos obrds éotw 6 TOAL TPOTEVXO- 
pevos wept TOU AKaod. The noun ¢giradeAdia occurs twice in Clem. R. 47 
9 weptBontos dp. and 48 % cepvi) tis od. jpav dy) aywy). Wetstein. 
-_quotes Themist. vi. 76 to the same effect as Pope’s ‘God loves from 
whole to parts, the human soul Must rise from individual to the whole,’ 
hraderdia worep Gpxi) Kal oToLxEiov THs Tpds aravtas avOpdrovs cdvoias 
. Exerar TO HriadAdy pev 6 Hidoikeios, TO pirorxeiw $2 5 PiArdrarpis, 
TO irordrpid. 5 6 PiAdvOpwros. We may compare Plato’s famous. 
description of the development of gépws (Symp. 210). 

The relation between the seven virtues may be thus stated. Faith 
is the gift of God already received ; to this must be added (1) Moral 
Strength which enables a man to do what he knows to be right 5 
(2) Spiritual discernment; (3) Self-control by which a man resists. 
temptation ; (4) Endurance by which he bears up under persecution or 
adversity!; (5) right feeling and behaviour towards God, (6) towards 
the brethren, (7) towards all. 

8. tatrta yap iptv imdpxovTa Kal theovatovra. | ‘The possession of these 
qualities and their continued increase.’ zdeovaéw in classical writers is: 
a term of disparagement, implying excess, to be, or to have, more than. 
enough, to exaggerate. In the N.T. (except in 2 Cor. 8! 6 78 wodt 
(cvddéEas) odK erredvacer, Kal 6 TO GALyov ok prarrovycer, which is a 
quotation from Exod. 161%) it is eulogistic, implying increase or 
abundance of what is good, as in 2 Cor. 4 iva 4 xdpis mAcovdoaca Sa. 
Tov TrAEbveY THY edxapioTiay Tepiroevoy eis THY O0gav Tod @eov ‘ grace 
being multiplied through the more (%.¢. through the increase in the 
number of the disciples) may cause the thanksgiving to abound unto 
the glory of God,’ Phil. 417 émilyta TOV KapTOV TOV heovdfovra eis Adyov 
ipav ‘I long for the fruit that increaseth to your credit, 2 Th. 13 
breparédver y lotus Suov Kal wAeovdler y aydwn Evds ExdoTov TévTwor 
ipav cis GAAHAOs ‘ your faith groweth exceedingly and the le 
of each one of you all toward one another aboundeth, Rom. 5 : 
yomos mapeonOev iva theovdon TO TapaTTwpA, Ov be Heese 
dwaptia vmeperepiccevtey 1) XapLS ‘where sin abounded, grace di 
abound more exceedingly.’ In the only other passage of the N ‘Ty in 
which the verb occurs (1 Th. 3!?) it has a transitive force pas b€ 6 
Kpios mAcovacat (‘make you to increase’) kat Tepircetou TH dydary. Tt 
will have been noticed how often the verb qepiccevw is joined with 
reovdtw in these passages. There is indeed a remarkable similarity 


1 We might have expected that (3) and (4) would be immediately subordinate. 
to (1), preceding yraars. 
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between them both in their uses and in their history. The prevailing 
classical use reminds one of the pysey dyav, the Aristotelian pécov, the 
Greek hatred of the drepor, a trace of which may be found in Eccles. 71° 
‘Be not righteous overmuch.’ But to the fervent Christianity repre- 
sented by St. Paul there can be no excess of good. The Greek words 
expressive of excess fall far short of the intensity of his feelings of 
love, of hope, of joy, of adoration, and he is driven to invent new 
phrases to meet the new experience. See Rom. 5%? quoted above. So 
in 2 Cor. 74 he cries imeprepiroevopar TH xapa, in | Tim, 114 izep- 
etedvacev  xdpis TOD Kupiov Hpov, in Eph. 3% 76 dwapévy iwép wavra 
roujoar brepexrepirood av airovpeba 7 vootper, cf. 1 Th. 31°, 5. The 
very word tmepBod7 chosen by Aristotle to express the vice of excess 
(Eth. NV. ii. 8. 1 dbo otcdv Kaxidv THs pev Kad’ imepBodrry, THs 5& Kart’ 
2\Aeuwv) is employed to express surpassing goodness, as in | Cor. 12°! 
éru kad’ wrepBodrv dddv Setxveps, 2 Cor. 417 7d mapavtixa éAappov THs 
OrtWews Kal? imepBodry cis imepBodjv aidviov Bdpos dSdééys Karepydlerar 
ftv, Eph. 319 yrovae tiv imepBaddoveay THs yvdoews dydrnv Tod Xpiorod, 
46. 27, 2 Cor. 31, 2b, 914, 

ov dpyois od8 dkdpmrovs Kablornow els Thy Tod Kuplov Hav “Incod Xpirrod 
énlyveow.| The Greek naturally means ‘make you not idle nor unfruit- 
ful for the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ’; but some editors 
having regard to the statement made in ver. 3, viz. that God has given 
us all things needed for life and godliness by means of the knowledge 
of Christ, consider that this knowledge, being the foundation of a 
virtuous life, cannot be here spoken of as its crown or end, and they 
would therefore translate «is ‘in’ or ‘in reference to’ and kxafiornow 
‘show.’ So Schott ‘liasst euch nicht trag noch friichteleer erscheinen 
in Beziehung auf die Erkenntniss J. Ch.’ A more correct translation 
is v. Soden’s ‘wenn diese Dinge bei euch vorhanden sind und sich 
mehren, machen sie euch nicht erfolglos noch fruchtlos fiir die 
Erkenntniss unseres Herrn J. Ch.’ ; and Hundhausen has well disposed 
of the imagined difficulty in the words ‘ wie die christliche Erkenntniss 
dieGrundlage und fortwahrende V oraussetzung aller christlichen Tugend- 
en ist, so ist sie andererseits auch in gewissem Sinne Ziel derselben 
insofern die Seele durch die Uebung und das Wachsthum in dea 
christlichen Tugenden, zu immer lebendigerer, immer klarerer und 
vollkommenerer Erkenntniss Christi gelangt.’ That knowledge should 
follow on virtue was stated above v. 5; that it is not a fixed “quantity 
given once for all, but’ an ever growing capacity, appears below in 
318 aifdvere év xdpite kal yvooe Tod Kuplov nav. Just in the same way 
St, Paul (Col. 1° foll.) after speaking of the growth of the Colossians 
in faith and love from the day that nKovoaTe Kal eméyvare THY ydpw Tod 
@cod... goes on to tell them of his prayer iva wAnpwOAre ryv 
émtyvaow Tob Oedijparos avTov év rdon copia Kat cvvéce TVEVMATLKH 

-. € mavtl epyy ayabp Kapmogopotvres Kal abfavopevor TH emiyvdoe 
Tod Oo : cf. Phil, 1° rpocedyopar tva } aydan Sav ere waddov TEPLaT Evo 
RTE MOS CL ROL HAO?) aic@yoe. So we read in Heb. 12? apoparvres eis aap 
THs Tio Tews apyNyov kai TeAeoTyv. Above all, see Joh. 173 compared with 
1 Cor. 13” dptu ywooKw éx pépovs. It is surely a mistake to suppose 
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that the writer of our epistle regarded the knowledge of God and 
- Christ as merely the first step toward a holy life. We cannot argue 
from ver. 2 that grace and peace originate in knowledge ; but only that 
they are capable of being multiplied in and through knowledge, Nor 
does ver. 3 assert that knowledge precedes the faith and virtue of 
ver. 4: it only asserts that God has given us all that is needed for life 
and for godliness through the knowledge of Christ. Of course some 
knowledge of God is needed before we can either fear‘ Hin, or trust 
Him, but each step forward in the Christian life deepens and widens 
our knowledge and makes that knowledge more effectual in moulding 
our conduct. ynpdoxw 8 aiet roAAG didackdmevos is an experience which 
_the Christian has no need to learn from others. 
__ xabicrnrw.| It is curious that there is no other precise example of 
this use in the N.T., common as it is in classical Greek. The nearest 
are the passives in Rom. 5! duaptwAol catecrébyoay of rodXob, k.T.X. 

We have still to ascertain the exact force of «is after dpyovs and 
akdprovs. ‘Not idle for the attainment of knowledge’ is simple 
enough, but the phrase ‘ not fruitless for knowledge’ or ‘fruitful with 
a view to knowledge’ is perhaps, as Schott says, a less natural expres- 
sion. Still I think we should find no difficulty in such a phrase as 
‘his prolonged and laborious studies were fruitful for the advance (or 
the attainment) of knowledge’ or ‘bore fruit in knowledge,’ where 
‘in’ expressive of result would be equivalent to the Greek cis. The 
use of the word dxaprovs is perhaps borrowed from the dkapza of 
Jude v. 12. 

9. © yap pA Tapert Taira, rupdds éorw.| The thought of the last verse 
is repeated in a negative form. As the diligent practice of the virtues 
above mentioned conduces to spiritual insight, so their absence 
conduces to, nay, actually constitutes spiritual blindness. 

pveatdtev.] The only other recorded example of this word in the whole 
of Greek literature is found in Ps. Dionys. Hecl. Mier, ii. 3, p. 219, quoted 
in Suicer, where, after speaking of the Light which lighteth every man, 
he continues ‘if man of his own free will closes his eyes to the light, 
still the light is there, shining upon the soul puwralovey kal érootpedo- 
pévy (blinking and turning away).’ Suidas gives the following guber 
pretations, pvwmrdlw = Tvudrurrw (corrected from MS. 76 puddrre) : 
powrildmevos = prwtalov, Tapaxappvov (half-closing the eyes), dxpots za 
dpbadpois tpocéxwy (observing, as it were, with the edge of his eyes), The 
same explanation is given under the form éuywriacev.’ Spitta thinks that 


1 Dr. Bi . 259) is of opinion that the correct form of the verb is either nuw- 
a peat or ieette (cf. ofvwmeiv). But bkvameiy is not formed aes 
étbw, which does not exist, but from the Aristotelian dgvwmds. So Hike 
comes from imémoy, like ayrid(w from ayrios, oxeTAacw from oXérAuos, i ve 
from %510s. Nouns ending in -wy or -oy usually give rise to verbs ae as Ai fey 
aidsorila, uddrop porwoml(w, sxdrop cxodronl(w, and so pia, ‘ gadtly ee 
pvetlCw. When it was desired to find a verb for the other Sense: a e wee 
chosen (like caprd¢w from odpt, émnavyd(w from %Avé), thoug gewele a) Sue 
have been perhaps an easier formation, as we find puvwria, wvwrias, ene a 
The form -evw is also found in derivatives from words ending Pea be w aay 
kAwmeto; see Lobeck’s careful investigation of the whole subject in his ‘Pnuar 
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the word is distinguished from the preceding rupdds because it implies 
‘ wilful blindness,’ with which v. Soden agrees ; but there is nothing of 
wilful blindness in the pvwy; if he screws up his eyes, it is in order 
that he may see, not that he may avoid seeing, cf. Arist. Probl. 
xxxi. 16 Sud rd of pdwres orvdyovres Ta Br€papa dpdow ;.. . iva abpow- 
répa 4 dns ein Ov eddrrovos eEvotoa, Kat pu edOds €& avarertapévov 
ééotoa Siacracbj, and Cope’s n. on Rhet. iii. 11. 13 ‘the involuntary 
contraction of the half-closed eyes of the short-sighted man is compared 
to the sputtering of the lamp, when-water is poured upon it’: dude 
yap ovvdyerar ‘because both are contracted.’ The relation between 
pow. and tupdés is not that of climax, but of correction or limitation. 
This is well explained by Beza, Estius, and others, of the near-sighted- 
ness which confines the view to earth (Jude v. 10, 2 P. 2!). Cf. 
Anton. iv. 29 6 xatapdwv 7d voepd dppart, Greg. Naz. Anim. et Res. 
186 A of mpds Tov Kédcpov Spdvtes mpds Tov Sia Tovrov dydovpevov 
Gp Brvurodow, Clem. Rom. i. 3 é&v tH riote dépPrvwrjoa, Clem Al. 
p. 116 dpBdrvwrotvtes wept tiv adjGecav. Hippol. Ref v. 16 where 
Tsaac’s blessing of Jacob is called duBAvwrds edAoyia, Plato Rep. vi. 
508 c déuBdvdrroval re Kal éyyts paivovra tuprdv. The vulg. and boh. 
translate ‘manu tentans.’ 

AfOqv AaBov:] The phrase occurs in Timocles Dionysiazusae (B.0. 340) 
5 yap voids tav idiwv AnOynv AaBdv, Jos. Ant. ii. 6. 9 tpas BovrAomar Kat 
abrovs AVOnv exeivov AaBdvtas HdecOar, 1b. iv. 8. 44, Ael. V_H. iii. 18, 
Hist. An. iv. 35, ef. Job 77 éroujow tis avopias pov AnOynv, Deut. 8%, 
Wisd. 16": other exx. in Wetstein. Such phrases as Anny éyeuv, 
mroveto Oat, éuzrovety are common in the best authors. For a similar use 
of AapBavw see 2 Tim. 1° iropvyow AapBdvwv THs wictews, Heb. 112% 
metpav AaBovres (ris Gadacons). This forgetfulness is itself an example 
of failure in the knowledge of Christ. One whose eye is fixed on the 
example of Christ, who remembers with gratitude what he has received 
from Christ, and looks to Him for daily supplies of the Bread of Life, 
cannot forget the time when he was incorporated with Him in baptism, 
cf, Colmit®.24) 

Tov Kafapicpod TSv médar aitod apapridv. |i Cf Heb. 13 8 éavrod 
Kafapirpov Tomnodpevos TOV apaptiov yuav, Joh, 3” éyevero Lyryots. . - 
epi kafapirpod, t.¢e. as to the meaning and value of John’s baptism. 
It is used elsewhere in the N.T. of the ceremonial washings of the: 
Jews. We may compare 1 P. 3716 (62) Kat pas dvtiruroy viv owler 
Baxricpa, od capKos ardbects prov, AdAG orvedjcews ayabAs erepodrnpo. 
cis @cov, 1 Cor. 6" Kal raird tives Fre: GAG dreAoVoaae, GAL Hyde Onre, 
Eph. pee 6 Xpiotos nydanoey tHv éxxAnolay Kal éavtov wapédwxev Srép 
abris’ iva driv ayiden Kabapicas TG AovTpS Tod Vdaros év pratt, Tit. 35 
crwoev Npas du Aovtpod wahiyyevetias Kal dvaxawdcews wvevparos éylov, 
Rom. 6°, the words of Peter in Acts 28° peravojcare xal Bartiobiirw 


pp- 216-233, and Pathologiae Serm. Gr. Prolegomena, pp. 439-48 
examples of the double form -a¢w and -1a¢w aes Heer eee 2 ee 
+ Hundhausen, following Ti. and Treg., prefers the reading of SAK duaprn- 


; 4 
, #arwy on account of its comparative rarity and bec it might 
apa a eT a Pp y ause it might naturally be 
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exaoTos tuav ért to dvduate "Incod Xpiorod cis ddeow duapridv, Kar 
AnpperGe tiv dwpedy Tod dyiov Tvevparos, and of the Baptist in Lk. 3%, 
also Job 77! Siari otk éxoujow ris dvoplas pov AjOnv Kai Kadapiopov THs 
Guaptias pov; Barn. 111! xaraBaivouey cis 7d tSwp yemovTes dpapTiov 
kal pvrov, Kal avaBatvouev Kapropopovrtes év Tn kapota, Herm. Mand. 4. 3 
ETEPA METAVOLA OvK EoTL Ei ui) Exeivy dre els BSwp KatéBnuev kal Ad Bouev 
apeow dpaptidv Tov TpoTépwv .. . eer yap Tov ciAnddra ddeow dpaptiov 
pnkere Gpaptdvev, Sim. 9.16. Spitta denies the referénce to baptism, 
and would explain it by what follows in 27022, ] Joh, 33 ‘he that hath 
this hope purifieth himself even as he is pure.’ ‘The cleansing referred 
to is that wrought by the effort of the converted man himself. When 
_it is said that he forgets this, it means that he has lost the knowledge 
_ of Christ, which made it possible for him to put away sin.’ It seems 
to me that the passages already quoted, the use of réAar, denoting pre- 
baptismal sin, of the word xafapicpot here and of dwricbévras in Heb. 
6*° prove conclusively that the writers must have had the thought of 
baptism in their minds. It corresponds to an appeal to the baptismal 
vows among ourselves, cf. 1 Pet. 4°, and see note on 76 devrepov Jude 5. 
To the passages quoted there on the forgiveness of post-baptismal 
sin, add Hippol. Ref. vi. 41, (The Marcosians) pera 76 Bdaricpa érepov 
erayyeXovrat, 0 Kadodow arodvtpwow, Kal év ToUTW dvacTpédovres KaKkOs 
TOUS avTols Tapapevovtas ex eATridu THS aroduTpPHTEws, ws SvVapEevoUS [ETO 
70 anak BarticGevtas (? Barrie bjvat) radi Tvyelv adécews k.t.A. Second 
baptism was practised by the Elkesaites, as we learn from Hippol. 
ef. ix. 15 (whoever has committed any enormous sin and seeks for- 
giveness) BamticdcOw éx Sevtépov év dvopate tWictov Geod Kal Tod viod 
avtod x.t.A. Callistus Bp. of Rome is accused of doing the same 
(2b. ix. 12). For the use of the article with the adverb in place of 
attributive adjectives, cf. below 3° 6 rére Kdcpos, 3’ of viv otpavol, 
1 Pet. 2° of zoré od Aads, Gal. 47 4 dvw ‘Tepovoadnp, Joh. 8% tpets 
é« tov Kdétw éoré, Phil. 34 7 dvw KAjows, James 4 7d 7Hs avpiov, Xen. 
Mem. i. 6. 14 tév radar codav avdparv. 

10. 81d padroy, d8eAdol, crov8acare.]| We have 6 crovddcare again in 
314, and 8.6 in v. 12 below and in 1 P. 1%, Here its force is ‘ Since 
there is this danger of the coming on of spiritual blindness, be still 
more on your guard.’ He had already bidden them ozovdiyv wacav 
mapeoeveyxat in v. 5 and now appeals to them more earnestly under 
the name 45eAdo/, which is found here only in the Petrine writings. 
The aorist imperative is expressive of urgency, see Jude 21, and 
Abbott Johannine Vocabulary p. 49, nn. 

BeBalav dpav riv KAfow Kal eAoyhy moudtoba.t] The only other passages 
in the N.T. in which éxAoy7 occurs are Acts 91° (where Saul is described 
as oxedos éxAoyfs), four times in Rom., and once in 1 Th. The heavenly 
calling and election (on which see n. on «dAyrots, Jude f), witnessed to 
in baptism, do not supersede effort on man’s part. The word BéBaos 
occurs several times in the Epistle to the Hebrews, cf. especially 3° 


1 Ewald and Hundhausen prefer the reading of ${A syrr. sah. boh. (orovddcare 
Wa bit TOY Kara buav Epyov BeBalavy.. . morjobe), Which is also thought possible 


by Hort. ie 
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eiv THV mappyoiav ... THS éAmidos péxpt TéeAovs BeBatav Kxatdoxywpev, 
ib. v. 14 édvrep tiv dpxnv tis troordcews péxpt TéAovs BeBaiav Kard- 
oxwopev. BeB. wovetcGar= BeBarobv ‘to certify,’ ‘confirm,’ ‘attest,’ the 
ordinary periphrastic use of the middle of wo.éw, like orovdyv rovovpevos 
Jude 3. The word Bef. occurs again in v. 19 below. For kdAjous cf. 
n. on xadécaytos above 13, Eph. 44°? mapaxadd dyads aéiws mepiratiocas 
Tis kAjoews Hs eKAHOnTE peta Tacns TaTevoppotvvys K.T.r., Phil. 3214 
esp. rots éumpoobev érexrevopevos Swikw eis TO BpaBetov THs dvw KAjoEws. 

tatra movodvres|] Repeating the radra of vv. 8, 9 with reference to the 
preceding list of virtues. 

ob pi} wralonré wore,] As a blind or short-sighted man might do 
(Joh. 111°). od wy with subj. is very common in the N.T. and is also 
found in the LXX., cf. Winer, pp. 634 foll. arafw is found in James 
210, 32, and Rom, 1111. See n. on drraoros, Jude 24. 

11. otros yap] = radro movworres, cf, 1 P. 35, 

Trovelws em xopynyndyrerat tniv.] If you provide the above-named 
virtues in full measure (aAcovdovra v. 8), you will be richly provided 
for the entrance into the Kingdom, see n. on v. 5. For rAovoiws 
compare Col. 3!6 6 Adyos Tod Xpurrod évorkeirw ev tty tovoeiws ev Tacy 
codia, Philo Vit. Cont. M. 2. p. 476 codia rrovolws Kai apOdvws Ta 
ddypara xopnyet, Heracleon ap. Orig. in Joh. tom. 13, § 10 rods pera- 
apBdvovtas Tod avwHev exryopynyovupevov TAoVTiws Kai a’Tods exkBAVoaL cis 
Tiv Erépwv aidviov Cwiy Ta eruxexopyynueva aitois. mAovros THs ddSys and 
similar phrases are found in St. Paul’s epistles, see Lightfoot’s n. on 
Col. 177 ywwpioat té 75 TAODTOS THs Sd€ns TOD proTypiov TovTOV...5 eoTW 
Xpurros év Hutv, H eAmis THs Sdéys. For the thought compare Lk. 63° 
dote Kal Sobjcerat tpivy pérpov KaAddv memuecpevoy cecahevpevoy brep- 
exxuvvopévov dicovow eis Tov KéATov buov. The use of émiyopnyéw here 
suggests the ordering of a triumphal procession, ef. Plut. Vit. 994 6 
djpmos eOcato Tas Gas apevdds ravy xopyyoupévas. 

4 eoro8os eis Thy aléviov Bacdelav.] ‘A glorious entrance into the 
eternal kingdom shall be provided for you,’ lit. ‘the entrance into the 
kingdom shall be richly, unstintedly, provided for you.’ Cf. Mt. 25%4 
deire of edAoynpEvor TOD waTpds ov KANpovouHoaTE THY HrolmacpmEeryY bptv 
Baceav a6 KataBoAns Koopov, Joh. 14? ropevomar éroundoas torov bpiv. 
In the N.T. cicodos is used not of a place but of an action, cf. Heb. 
10! dyovres tappyoiay cis tiv elcodov Tév dyiwvy ‘boldness to enter into 
the holy place,’ 1 Th. 1°, 21, Acts 1374. It is curious that the phrase | 
aiwvios BactAeia does not-occur elsewhere either in the N.T. or in the 
Apostolic Fathers.1. The earliest other examples appear to be 
Aristides Apol. xvi (quoted on 2? below) and Clem. Hom. x. 25 
aiwvias Pacireias «dypovduor. From the Index published by the 
Lightfoot Trustees I learn that discos B. occurs in the same viii. 
23, xii. 20, Hp, Clem. 11. In the LXX. we find 4 Bacwrela cov 
Bacireta mavTwv tov aiwvey (Ps. 14419), Kupios Baowrevwv Tov 
aidya Kat én aldva kat ére (Exod. 1518), éfovoia aidvios (Dan. 481 
74), cf. Ps. 1016, Lk. 133, aidvios xAnpovonia Heb. 915, 8d£a aidvios 
1 Pet. 5°. The usual biblical equivalent is fo aidvios often found 


1 Tn Mart. Polyc. 20, where codd. b p have aidnoy B., Lightfoot. reads 
émovpavioy Bacthelay with cod. m. 
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with xAnpovdpos, etc. as in Mt. 1929, Mk. 1017, Lk. 1025, 1818 Tit, 3, 
Heb. 9°, James 2°, 1 Pet. 14. St. John prefers éxew Cwyv which 
occurs in his Gospel 315 16: 36, 524, 89, 640, 47. 54 68 and indeed passim. 
The former expression implies that the life is thought of as future, the 
latter as already present. St. Paul seems to speak of it as future in 
Rom. 27, 571, 6", 2 Cor, 417 18, Gal. 68, 1 Tim. 116, 2-‘Tim. 48 Tit. 12; 
perhaps as present in 1 Tim. 61? ér\aBod rijs atwriov Luis, cf. Col. 113, 
Eph. 2°: Jude (v. 21) refers to it as future. We must beware however 
of supposing that these views are mutually exclusive! The unity of 
the divine life in man, whether here or there, and its perfection in the 
life which follows this, are equally declared in Col. 3% dreOdvere yap (in 
your baptism) kal 4 Loy tudv Kéxpurrae ody TO XpioT@ é€v TO Dew OTav 6 
Xpicros havepwOy, 7 Lon HOV, TOTE Kal Duets havepwoecbe ev doy, and in 
1 Joh. 3? viv réxva cov éopev, Kai otro edavepdsoy th erdpeba oldapev dé 
OT, €av havepwO7, dporoe atta éoducGa, ott dWoucOa adtov Kabws éotw. 
The same double view is seen in the use of the phrases BactAcla rod 
@cod, Tov otpavav, etc., which stand sometimes for the Gospel dispensa- 
tion or the Church on earth, and sometimes (as in 2 Tim. 418 fvceraé pe 
6 KUplos ar0 TavTos Epyouv Tovypod Kal cwoe cis THY Bacireiav adtod Thy 
ézovpaviav) for the glory hereafter. In this passage, as in our text, 
the kingdom is spoken of as belonging to Christ, compare also Mt. 1628, 
where it is said of the Transfiguration (to which our author refers 
immediately below) that in it the disciples should see the Son of Man 
epxopmevov ev TH Bacrreia aitod, so Mt. 2818, 1 Cor. 15*4, Joh. 183%, Eph. 5° 
«Anpovopiav év TH Bacirela Tod Xpicrod kat @eot, Apoc, 11, Lk. 227% 30, 
2342, and Messianic prophecies in the O.T. as Ps. 2°. 

12. 8d pedAfow del tpas tropivycKey wept toitav.| It seems best to 
explain 6.6 by the two preceding verses, stating the negative and posi- 
tive results of attending to his advice : ‘ You will not stumble, you will 
have a glorious entry into the eternal kingdom.’ With a view to this 
he proposes to be continually reminding them of these things, viz. of 
the promises referred to in v. 4, and of the way in which their faith 
was to be built up in virtue and knowledge (vv. 4-8). 

pedArAfow.] See Introduction on the Text. The only parallel cited for 
this use of the future tense is Mt. 24° where, after prophesying of the 
false Christs who should appear before his Second Coming, our Lord, 
continues pedAjoere 5é dxoveww todeuovs, which some take (like the 
present pé\Aw in Mt. 218 péddex Cyreiv) as a periphrasis for the future. 
But peddAjow suggests a further future contemplated from the ground 
of a nearer future, implying ‘ you must then be prepared for, you must 
then expect,’ a meaning which is out of the question in our text. I 

think therefore that Field is right in reading peAjow ‘I shall take 
' eare to remind you.’ This thought of the duty of reminding his 
readers, appears again in vv. 13 and 15, and in 31. ded implies a pros- 
pect of frequent communication between him and them. 

kaimep i8dras.] Cf. for construction Heb. Dee, We inl Heb. 2 
we find the unclassical xairou rév épywv yernbevrwv. The connexion with 
éropupvioxevy in Jude 5 is different. There the use of the verb 
‘remind’ rather than ‘teach’ is justified, because the readers already 


1Q. Charles’ Lschatology, pp. 315, 362 foll. P 
H 
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now what he is about to say: here the writer seems to apologize for 
venturing to remind them of what they already know. 

éoryptypevous év TH Tapotoy ddndela.] When Jesus warned St. Peter of 
his approaching fall, he added the word of comfort kat ov ToTE emioTpe 
Was ornpirov Tovs ddeAovs cov. The same word is usedin 1 P. 51° 6 @eds 
maons XapiTos ..avTOs Kataptioe, oTnplgea, cHeviocet, and the cognate 
noun in 2 P. 3.7 duddocecbe iva ph rH TOY ADeopov Thdvy TvvaTaxOevTES 
éxréayte Tod idiov oryprypod. Cf. Rom. 111 12 erioO@ idetv tpas...eis TO 
oTnplxOnvat ipas, TovTO $€é éotw cvovrapakArAnOjvar ev bpty dua THs év GAAHAOLS 
riatews, 1b. 16% 7G dé dvvapevy tyas orypiEar, Jude v. 24, Rom. 14+. 
This metaphorical sense occurs in Sir. 51° to6. éornpuypévos ev overet 
cov, ib. 635, adtds oryptet TH Kapdiav cov, and 221° Kapdia éornprypevy emt 
Stavojpatos Bovlhs év Katpd od deArdoe, Ps. 511% wvevparr yyepovixo 
arnpiov pe, 1b. 1128, Clem. R. 35 éornpiypévy 7 Sdidvoww pov uc 
rlatews pos Tov @edv; but is not found in classical authors. It is 
difficult to see the force of zrapovoy. Editors refer back to rapeorw v. 9, 
but this would add-nothing to what is already expressed in the sentence, 
If we take rapovcy in a strict temporal sense, it might suggest, like 
Phil. 316, and xpdérec 6 éyers in Apoc. 3", that there is a wider, higher 
truth than they have yet attained, but that they are to make the best 
of what they*have got. If this is so, it seems to take us back to the 
state of things described before the 5th v. where they are said to have 
received all that is necessary for salvation through the knowledge of 
the Saviour. In Col, 15° Paul speaks of the hope which the Colos- 
sians had received év tO Adyw THs GAyOeias Tod ebayyedAlov TOD TapdvToOs 
cis tpas, translated by Lightfoot ‘which reached you.’ So the meaning 
here might be ‘stablished in the truth which has come to you,’ but it 
is not a natural expression, and the close resemblance to Jude wv. 3 
and 5, together with the parallels in Jude 3 rp draé wapadobeicy Tots 
dylows wiore and 2 P. 271 seem to me to favour Spitta’s emendation 
mapadobeion for rapovon, ‘stablished in the truth handed down to 
you.’ Such repetitions are not infrequent in 2 P.t 

13, Stkarov 8& Ayotpat.] His first reason for reminding them was the 
gain to his readers, his second his duty as an Apostle, cf. Phil. 3! 7a 
aira ypapev buty, emot pev od dxvypov, iptv d& dodadés, tb. 17, Eph. 61. 
This duty was now more urgent from the approach of death. For 
this particular phrase, as well as for the general sense, compare the 
farewell address of Moses in Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 2 éret ypdvov ériv eixoor 
Kal Exarov jvvopevov dei pe rod Civ awedOciv... dixarov yynodpyyv 

5 adidiv Te tuiv mpayparevoacba tiv tov dyabdv drdd\avow, Kar 
Van enavT@ +s MITE Vopibov TOV TapdvT wv dArdAnV TPOTLLHONTE 
didragw, pyt evoeBeias |. katappovycartes cis dANov petacrionabe 
TpOTOV. A little below we read ratra 8’ ob« évediZeuw bas tpoeOeunv, ob 
yop ém €Eddov rod Liv dvoxepatvovras Katadureiv nélovv, eis tr HV 
avdpvn oe vp ép oY, and at the end iva 8 2) dv duabiav rod Kpetr- 
TOVOS 7) PYOLS YMaV Tpds TO xEtpov drovetoy, TvvEOnKa buty Kal Vdpous. 

? Compare however the T’raditions f Matthias quoted in Clem. Al. Str. ii. 


p- 453 iit. Oadpacoyv To tapdvrTa, Baduly TodTov mparov Th é 
ydcews trot Wenevos. : : baited 
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ep B8oov cil &v rotTw TO cKyvaopar.] Cf Mt. 915 ef doov per adrav 
éoriv 6 vupdios, Rom. 1118 ed’ dgcov eiut eyo eOvav érdcrodos. This 
seems to be the first instance of the use of cxyjvwua in this sense: it is 
used in the literal sense of ‘tent’ in Deut. 3318.  oxjvos is similarly 
used in 2 Cor. 51! éav % émlyeios jdv oixia tod oKyvovs KaTAdvO}, oiKkodomnv 
ek cod cxoper, oikiav dxeiporointov aidvoy ev Tots odpavois, where oKNVOS 
seems to be so far identified with cSo, that the original figure of the 
tent or hut has to be recalled by the use of the synonym oikda, ib. v. 4, 
Wisd. 9 Bpide 73 yedSes oxijvos voty aodvdporvtisa, also in profane 
Greek, e.g. Plato Ax. 365, Tim. Locr. 103. We may compare Job. 419 
Tovs KaToLKovvTas oikias TyAivas, Isa, 3812 where the body is spoken of 
under the figure of ‘a shepherd’s tent.’ Later Ecclesiastical writers 
have followed our author’s use of oxjvopa, eg. Ep. ad Diogn. 6 
a0avatos 7) Wuyn ev Ovntd oxynvepate Katoxel, Eus. H.L. iii. 31 Tavdov 
kai Ilérpov .. . THs peta THY aradAaynv tod Biov rv cKnvopdtov drobé- 
cews 6 xHpos ded7wra1, With Heinichen’s n. Weiss thinks the metaphor 
has reference to the pilgrim life of the Christian, comparing 
ht Pet... 2". 

Sueyelper ipds ev tropvycet.] The same phrase is repeated in 31. 
Elsewhere in the N.T. dveyeipw is used literally of waking from sleep, 
except in Joh. 618 of the tossing of the waves. It is used, as here, of 
the mind in 2 Mace. 15°? zpocuropvjcas airots Kat rods dyOvas ods 
qoov exreteAeKoTes, tpoOvmorépovs aitovs Katéotyoe: Kal Tots Oupois 
dteye(pas K.T.d., U0. 71; Test. Dan. 4 dieyefper év Oupe peyddo thy Weynv 
airov. For the use of év see Blass G@. 7. Gr. § 38. 1, § 41. 

14, eidas Ste raxwh ert H amdberts Tod ckyvadparos pov.] doriemau 
is frequently used of putting off a garment as in Acts 758 (see my n. 
on James 171), and drdfeo1s occurs in Lucian Hipp. 5 of the drodv- 
tynpiov in the bath. Its combination with oxyvwpya here reminds us of 
2 Cor. 524 where évdvcacba: and éxdvcacba are used with reference to 
the earthly and the heavenly oixyrjpiov. Perhaps it is from this 
passage that Clement of Alexandria has borrowed the phrase capxés 
ardOeors in Str. i. p. 374 and 7 droGeots TOV KooptKav cis THY... Evyap- 
itTov TOV oKyVoUs arddocw, 1b. iv. p. 636. tayutvds has the sense of 
‘speedy’ in Isa, 59’, where it is used of rédes, Sir. 117° év dpa TAXW), 
also in Theocritus and other post-Aristotelian writers. Some inter- 
pret it here ‘sudden,’ in accordance with the use of rays in Plato Rep. 
553 D ovk 207’ GAAN petaBoArH otrw Taxeid Te Kal isyvpd, Kur. Hipp. 1047. 
We may compare St. Paul’s words to the elders of Ephesus when he 
thought he should see them no more, Acts 20?*?, and his final charge 
to Timothy (2 Tim. 41 foll.) dvapapripopas éveriov rod @eod at Xpiorod 
"Inoot, rod pédXovtos Kpivew COvtas Kat veKpovs, kat THY emupaveray adrod 

. Kipvgéov Tov Adyov' ériarnOr cixaipws aKaipws.. . éyo yap On orev- 

at 6 Kaipos THs dvadvcews pov epéoTyKer. 
eee Kal pe oe TpOv “Tnorots Seeks Bhrocév jo. | One’s first 
thought here is of the prophecy of Peter's death, contained in J oh. 
2118 19 gre Hs vedrepos, eLaivvves weavTov Kat Tepterares O7roU Hoehes: oray 
St yypdons, éxrevets TUS XEipds Tov Kal aAXos Looe ge Kal oliver Orov 
od Odes. TOTO 82 cirev onpatvuy Totw Oavdty dofdce Tov Beov: but a 
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little consideration shows (as Estius, Spitta, v. Soden, Hundhausen, 
and others have seen) that it is inappropriate. The writer says that 
the Lord had shown him that he must soon die. The prophecy 
addressed to the youthful Peter in the Fourth Gospel says that, when 
he is old, he should stretch out his hands (on the cross) and be carried 
to execution against his will. It is much easier to suppose that Peter 
may have received an intimation, by. vision or otherwise, of his 
approaching end, as in the famous story of the ‘ Domine quo vadis.’ 
See Clem. Hom. Ep. ad Jacob. érei, bs €0i84xOnv ard Xpiorod, at tod 
Oévarov pov hyyikacw Hepat. Compare similar intimations in the life 
of St. Paul (Acts 169, 18°, 2114, 2311, 2728), 

15. omov8dcw St kal éxdorrore txew ipas.] This goes beyond the inten- 
tion, expressed in vv. 12 and 13, of continually reminding his readers 
of certain truths. That intention was limited to his own earthly life ; 
here he speaks of making provision for them after his death. The 
form orovddcw is used by Polybius and later writers for the classical 
arovddcopnat. There seems to be only one other recorded example of 
the ace. c. inf. after omovdatw, Plato Alc. sec. 141 omovddcavres totr’ 
abtots rapayevécOat, but it is not uncommon with the cognate o7evdo, 
which shares most of its uses. Thus Blass (Gr. p. 223) compares 
Herm. Sim. ix. 3. 2 €Xeyov rots avipdor orevdev Tov Tipyov oikodopeto Oat, 
so Herod. i. 74 éorevoay ecipjvny éwvtotor yeveoOa, Plato Crit. 45 ¢ 
rowtra orevoes Tept cavTov yevéeobar, Arist. Paw 672 éomevdey civar py 
pdyas. The infinitive however and even the passive infinitive is not 
uncommon after orovdalw, see Plato Huthyd. 293 a ozov0. éridetEor, Eur. 
Hee, 337 om. py orepnOjva Biov. For éyw with infin. cf. Mt. 18% py 
€xovtos aitod arodotva, Eph. 47° iva éyy peradiddvar TG xpecav éxovTt, 
Heb. 61°. ékdorore ‘on each occasion,’ whenever there is need: used 
here only in N. T. and LXX. 

pera TH wiv e€odov.] The emphatic pronoun contrasts the continued 
activity of his book with his own decease. The same phrase is used 
of death in the account of the Transfiguration (Lk. 9°!) 2eyoy ri 
eéodov attod Hy EuedNev tAnpodv ev ‘TepovoaAnp, Wisd. 3? éoyicbn kékwors 
h €&0d0s abrav, 1b. T° pia ravtwv cicodos cis Tov Biov e&odds te ton, Jos. 
Ant. lv. 8. 2 én’ e&ddov 70d jv, Iren. iii. 1. 1 (ap. Eus. HLL. v. 8.) pera Thy 
rovtwy (ve. Peter and Paul) éfodov Madpkos, 6 pabyrys Kat épunvevtis 
Ilérpov, kal abros Ta bd Hérpov kypvocdmeva eyypadas Hiv rapadéduxe.t 
Did Irenaeus mean this as an interpretation of our passage? Did he 
find in it an allusion to the Gospel which St. Mark was believed to 
have taken down from the lips of St. Peter ? 

Thy Totrev pyfpny rovobat.] The words prj and pyeta combine the 
meanings ‘memory’ ‘memorial’ ‘mention.’ The former word is only 
used here in the N.T. but occurs in Ps. 304, 2b. 9712, Proy. 122, 
Eccl. 1, 218 The phrase prefav roetcOar is found in Ps, 1114 
Rom. 1°, Eph. 116, Philem. 4, etc. in the sense ‘ to make mention,’ se5 
Robinson on the Epistle to the Ephesians pp. 279 f. ; uvetav éyew has the 
sense ‘to remember’ in 1 Th. 3°. The same distinction holds good in 


1 See also Eus. H.£. vi. 14, ii, 15, and ef. Lat. exitus, 


classical Gr.; see Aeschin. 23. 5 oddapnod prvelav rept ovvOynkav weroinrat, 
Plato Protag. 317 4 Tepl av pveiav érotov mpos éué (for pvetav moveta Oat) ; 
Plat. Legg. 798 B (for pvelav éxew). Similarly we find prijunv roto bat 
‘to mention’ in Herod. i. 15, Polyb. 2. 7. 12, ib. 2. 71. 1 révos ydpw 
éroino dea Tiv ext mAélov trép Tod Tpoepnuevov ToAguov pyyunv ; while 
pynpny exew ‘ to remember’ occurs in Plato Theaet. 163 p, Polit. 306 p 
q Kal pvnpnV Exets OvTwa TpdTov aiTd Spocw. The distinction however is 
less rigidly observed in the case of pvjun. Thus we find 70d xal éAtyov 
TL TpOTEpov pvnpnV <ixov dapevos «.7.., Herod. iv. 81, ib. 79, in the sense 
of ‘mention,’ and pvnuny roeioOau in the sense of ‘remember’ in Thuc. ii. 
54 (as to whether Auds or Noruds was the right reading in the prophecy) 
Tpos & Exacxov THY pvyNY erovotvto ‘accommodated their memory to 
their experience.’ Even pveiay rovcioGa1 seems to be used in this sense in 
Job 1418 ra&y por xpdvov év @ pvetav pov moon, Cf. AnOnv moreio bat, 
Job 771, Herod. 1, 127. It would seem therefore that either sense is 
admissible in this verse: the writer hopes to leave something behind 
him, which will enable his readers either to call to mind (lit. ‘ to call up’ 
or ‘practise the memory of’), or to make mention of the promises referred 
to in vv. 3, 4, 12, of which the life of Christ is the foundation and 
embodiment. Are we at liberty to find here an allusion to the Gospel 
of St. Mark? Must not that have been already published before this 
epistle was written? See the discussion in the Introduction. 

16. ceropirpévots -ptPors eaxodov@fjcavtes.] In the N.T. éfaxodovbéw 
occurs only here and below, 27, 2% Itis found in Amos 2! 7é pdrata 
...ois €€nxorovnoav ot rarépes, Isa. 56" rais 6dots aitév eEnxorovOnoav. 
The phrase pifors é€ax. occurs, as Wetstein has pointed out, in Jos. Ant. 
prooem. 3 ot ddXot vopobérat Tots pvOois eLaxorovbycavtes TOV aVOpwrivwv 
Gpaptnudtwv eis Tovs Beors tiv aicydvyv pereecav, Which is itself 
borrowed from Philo M. 1. 1 pvdovs rAacdpevos. The act, copifw is 
used in the original sense ‘to make wise’ in 2 Tim. 3), Ps, 187, etc. ; 
and the middle in the sense of ‘to be wise,’ ‘to behave wisely,’ in 
1 K. 4°1, Eccl. 219. Sometimes the latter is used to express quibbling, 
as in Sir. 3729 gore coduldpevos év Adyors puocytds. Both uses are found in 
classical writers, as well as the transitive use which we have here, cf. 
boa tpoddcews xdpw copilovrar mpds Tov Sjpov Arist. Pol. iv. 13. For 
the passive L. and 8. quote Greg. Nyss. i, 171 D cevodiopevy pyjrnp 
‘ supposititious.’ The phrase here is not unlike Pind. Ol. 1. 46 f. dedadaa- 
pevor perder moikiros €Earatovre poor. Apparently the mockers of 33 
spoke of the Christian hope of the glories to come (above v. 11) as resting 
on fictitious prophecies. In denying this charge the writer uses the 
word 3001, which is often used in the Pastoral Epistles of the fanciful 
gnostic genealogies: ‘our belief is not founded on fables as theirs is.’ 

1 Dr. Bigg thinks that pics here must bear the sense of ‘a fiction which 
embodies a truth—an allegorism.’ ‘The False Teachers must have maintained 
that the Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts.’ But the first thing we have to ascertain 1s, What is the 
charge made against the Apostles by the false teachers, which our author here 
repudiates ; and not, What was the error of the false teachers themselves. No 


doubt the author goes on to retort the charge: ‘it is you who are guilty, and not 
we, of using cunningly devised fables to support your beliefs or assertions.” But 
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éyvoptoapev.] We, who were witnesses on the Holy Mount. yvwpile 
in the N.T. is generally used of the preaching of the Gospel. 

Sivapw kal rapovolav.] The word apovota 1s used of the Second 
Advent below 34 and 312, twice in James, once in John, several times 
in the Epp. to the Thessalonians, once in 1 Cor., and four times in 
Matt. : it is found also in Test. Jud. 22 éws ris rapovoias rod @eod. 
Equivalents are doxéAvyis, found thrice in 1 Pet., once in 2 Th., once 
in 1 Cor.; and émddvea found in 2 Th. 28,1 Tim. 614, 2 Tim. 418, 
Tit. 213; also the verb ¢avepdw in Col..34, 1 Joh, 32. More commonly 
the verb épyouar is used, or yuépa Kupiov or Xpicrod : elcodos is used 
in Mal. 32. 8%vapis has been already referred to in v. 3. Its con- 
nexion with the rapovoia is shown in Mt. 24°° éyovrat tov viov rod 
dvOpdrov epxdpevov eri tov vepedSv 70d otpavod pera Svvdpews Kat dons 
zo\Ajjs, and in the Transfiguration, which was to the Three a foretaste 
of the rapovota, and of which it was said od px» yevowvrar Gavarov Ews 
dv Bwow tiv Bacrelav Tod @cod éXnAnOviav év duvdper (Mk. 91). 

erémrau yevndévres| = érorrevoavtes in 1 P. 3%, see also 1 P. 212, and 
Aesch. Prom. 299 £. cat ob 87) move épav HKews er orT 7 ; The word was used 
to denote the highest degree of initiation in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
It was employed like other mystic terms by Plato and his followers, 
from whom it was borrowed by the Jews (Wisdom 14?%, Philo i. 
p. 146 fin.) and Christians, see Ch. 3 of my Introduction to Clem. Al. 
Str. vii. pp. 1. to 1x. (‘Clement and the Mysteries’). 

tis éxelvov peyahedrytos.| The word occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in 
the account of the healing of the demoniac (Lk. 94) eferAnocovro 
wavres ert TH peyadedtyTe Tod @cod, and of the goddess Artemis in 
Acts 197’, see Lightfoot on Ign. Rom. inser. p. 189, Jos. Ant. prooem. 
4 rv peyadedryta Tod @eod. The phrase ra peyadcia Tod @cod is found 


the text certainly implies that the belief of the faithful concerning the coming 
in glory was affirmed by the heretics to rest upon fabulous statements. Perhaps 
this may refer to such details as are given in Mt, 2479-8! or to considerable 
portions of the Apocalypse, such as the precise description of the New Jeru- 
salem, which few would now interpret in a literal sense. Then comes the 
question, What were the “iGo followed by the heretics themselves? Dr. Bigg 
says they were allegorical misinterpretations of the Gospel miracles. But can 
#000: mean this? It is true that we are told of some who declared the resur- 
rection to be already past (2 Tim. 2'718), probably misinterpreting the teaching 
of St. Paul in such passages as Col. 2!2. But this is not the allegorization of a 
miracle but the one-sided spiritualization of a doctrine. The meaning of uidos 
here must surely be determined by a comparison of the other places in the N.T. 
in which it occurs. This however is denied by Dr. Bigg, where he says (These 
false teachers) ‘differ from the False Teachers alluded to in the Pastorals, in as 
much as they do not appear to have introduced any myths of their own.’ Js 
there any ground for this assumption? A few lines before Dr. Bigg had asserted 
that even in the Pastorals ui@os might bear the sense of ‘allegorism.’ Examining 
these passages we find that two out of the four are joined with words which are 
certainly not suggestive of spiritual or allegorical interpretation, viz. 1 Tim. 14 
unde mporexery wOors Kat yeveadoylais amepdvTas, tb. 47 Tovs Bt BeBhdAous ka ypadders 
Mvbous mapairod : in Tit. 14 the iGo: are defined as "lovdaixol and joined with 
evrohats avopdmov amorrpepopevwy thy &dAHGerav: in the remaining passage there is 
nothing to mark the character of the w#@o: beyond that they suit the taste of 


those who like to have their ears tickled, and that they set them against the truth. 
See further in the Introduction on False Teachers. 
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in Acts 24. For the emphatic éxefvov cf. 2 Tim. 225, The ordinary 
pronoun would have been avrod following wey. Bengel says of éxeivov 
remotum quiddam et admirabile et magnum notat.’ 

. 17. AaBov—Adyov v. 19]. The construction is broken off after 
<iddxnoo. I agree with Dietlein, Schott, and Ewald that the writer 
intended to go on éBeBaiwoev tov m™popntukov Adyov, for which he sub- 
stitutes kat éxowev BeBadrepov, after the parenthetic 18th verse. See 
Blass pp. 283 foll., Winer p. 442 on varieties of Anacoluthon. 

Gc0d tatpds.] See n. on Jude 1. 
Tay Kal 8éfav.] Alford’s n. is ‘Honour in the voice which spoke to 
im: glory in the light which shone from Him,’ and similarly 

Wordsworth. This, I think, corresponds to the general distinction 
between the words, ru being rather extrinsic, Sééa intrinsic. We 
find them combined in 1 P. 1’, Rom. 271°, 1 Tim. 117, Heb. 27-9, and 
Six times in the Apocalypse. Cf. Heb. 18 dv éravyacpa ris ddéns. 

pavijs evexOelons aire roac8e.] The only instance of rowode in biblical 

Greek. It is used here prospectively as in classical Greek, ‘to the 
following effect.’ Compare for the use of dépw 1 Pet. 113 riv hepopévyv 
bputv xa¢pw and vv. 18 and 21 below. 

trd Ts peyahorperods SdEns.] In the Introduction on the Text I have 
stated why I think azo should be read here for ixd. This is the only 
example of peyadorperyns in the N.T. It occurs in Deut. 3326 6 
peyadorpemis TOD orepewmatos (‘who rides in his excellency upon the 
sky,’ A.V.), also in 2 Macc. 1513 peyadompereotarny clvar tHv Tept 
abrov irepoxny, 1b. 8! 7 éxikAnots TOD Geuvod Kal peyadorperods dvoparTos 
airov. So 7 peyadorpérad cov is used of God in Ps. 8!. The above 
phrase is found in Clem. Rom. i. 9 reAeiws Aevtrovpyjoavras TH peyado- 
aperet 56£n avtod, with whom the adjective is common, and in Clem. 
Al. p. 793 rav éxXexr&v éxAexrorepor of Kata THY TeAciav yvOow .. . Kat 
TH peyadorpereotaryn d6€y Tet wnpévor ; there is a reference to the Trans- 
figuration 2b. p. 812. Dr. Bigg calls attention to our author’s fondness 
for these ‘reverential paraphrases,’ instancing Oeia divayis v. 3, Beta 
vos v. 4 and gives the following examples, taken from Spitta, of a 
like fondness in Jewish Apocryphal writers: Zest. Levi év 7 dvwrépw 
(ctpavG) mdvrwv katadver 7 peyddn b6f0, Ascens. Is. xi. 32 et vidi quod 
sedit a dextera illius magnae gloriae (ed. Charles p. 146 ratra jxovov 
ris dd€ys THs peyddns Aeyovons TG Kvpin prov Kat Xpiord), Enoch xiv. 
20  ddéa % peyaAn éxdOnro én’ adr@ (the throne): 1d repiBdAaov aidrod 
HAtov Kapmporepov (Charles p. 347), also ec, 11. 3. So Heb. 8! éxddicev 
ev Sekia THs peyaAwovvys év Tots otpavots. 

It may be well to compare with the above account the synoptic 
narratives of the Transfiguration. 


(1) The change in the appearance of Jesus. 


Six days (Lk. about eight days) after Peter’s confession made at 
Caesarea Philippi Jesus took with him Peter, James, and J ohn, and went 
into a high mountain! (Luke adds ‘to pray, and while he was praying ) 


2 Probably not Tabor, but one of the lower slopes of Hermon; see Edersheim 
Messiah, vol. ii. p. 92 foll, 
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Kat perenoppaibn eurpoobev adrdv, Kat TA ipdria adrod éyévero otiABovTa 
AevKa Niav, ofa yvadeds ml rips ys ov Svvarar ovTws LevKGvar Mk. 9? foll. ; 
kal &dapwpev 10 Tpdcwrov abrod ws 6 HArtos, TA O€ iuadria adtod éyévero Nevk 
és 7o has Mt. 17? foll.; (éyévero) 7d €l80s tod mpoowmov Erepov Kal 
imatiapos adTod Nevkds éLactpdrrov Lk. 928 foll. 


(2) The appearance of Moses and Elijah. 


kat &pOn adrois Hreias civ Moiioet kal joav cuvdarodvres TH 'Inoov 
Mk. and Mt.; xal i80d dv8pes Sv0 cvveAddovy att, otrwes rav Mwioys 
kat "Hrelas, ot 6bOevtes ev O0€y EXE YOY tTHhv €€060v avTov 
jv jmedrev tANpody év Tepovcadryp Lk. 


(3) The words of Peter. 

kat droxpiels 6 Iérpos Aéyer TH "Tnood “PaBBei Kadrdv éorw yas Bde 
elvat, Kal roujowpev Tpels oKyVas, col pilav Kat Mwioet pilav kat ’Hreia 
fav. ob yap yder Th droKplOyn, ExpoBou yap éyévovto 
Mk. and Mt. (except that Mt. has Kvpre for “PaBBei and omits the last 
sentence). 6 52 Iérpos cal of wet’ atrod joav PeBapy- 
mévot Urvw, Staypynyopnoavtes 5é etdav trHv dogav 
aitod Kat trovs dto dvdpas Tos cuvettTotas avTo- 
Kal éyévero év. TG StaxwpllecOat avtods am’ airod ci 
5 Ilérpos zpos tov "Iyootv, ’Emrara x.t.d., pa eidas 6 Neyer Lk. 


\ 
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< 
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(4) The overshadowing cloud. 

Kal éyévero veperyn emicxialovoa aitois kal éyévero wv ex THs vedeAns 
Mk.; €re atrod AadodvTos lov vehdrcy hwotwy éreckiacer ators, 
kal idov dwn ex THs vepedys Néeyovca Mt.; ratra de adrod AéyovTos éyévero 

/ ‘\ > v4 > , 2 f. \ Ss a > Lal 
vepeAn kal érecxialey aitovss EfPoPHAOnacav be é€v TH ciceAHciv 

> N > N , \ N eS. > a , 
avTOUS €ls THY VEPEeANV. Kal guwvyn EeyeveTo Ex THS vepedns 
Aéyovoa Lk. 

(5) The voice from Heaven. 

ovTds eat 6 vids pov 6 dyamryTos, axovere adtod Mk.; otrds éorw 6 vids 

c cal 
pov 6 ayarytos, év & edvOdKynaa axovere aditod Mt.; odtds éorw 6 vids 
e cal 
pov 6 €xAXeXeypévos, adrod dkovere Lk. (Compare Mt. 1218) 
(6) The end of the vision. 
‘\ 
| Kat edrwa repiBrcyapevor odkére ovdeva edov pel? Eavrdv ei pi) Tov 
lal t 
Inooty povov Mk.; kat dxovoavres of pabytal érecav éxt rpdcwrov Kat 
> / ‘\ fol a a 
Epo Onoay opodpa. Kal rpoondOev 6 Incots kat dwdpevos abtOv etrev 
‘\ ‘ lal 
EyepOyre kal pn poBeiobe. erdpavtes 5¢ Tods dhOarpors aitdv oddéva 
> See , la} / a 
cidov et py adrov "Inooty pdvov Mt.; kai év 76 yevéoOar tiv dwvny cipéby 
Inoovs povos Lk.} ‘ 
The chief points of resemblance between the Gospel narratives and 
Py a 
our epistle are défav in v. 17 and Lk. 9%2 eiSay tiv ddgav airod ; %oSov 
» 3 »” + ON lel lal 
in v. 15 and Lk, 9 * éXeyov Tv eodov aditod; pwvis évexOeions aad THs 
peyahorperods dd€ys in v.17 and Mt. 175 vehéAry dorewy (the Shechinah) 
> Zz. \ fol - 
eTeckiagey avtovs, kai idod puwvi) ex THs vehéeAns; €dddKnoa in v. 17 and 


1 Compare the account in Apoc. Petri quoted in Appendix. 
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Mt. 17°, as in all the accounts of the Baptism. Schott and others 
have called attention to a discrepancy between the account here given 
and that in the Gospels, as witnessing to the independence of our 
authority. In the Gospels, it is said, the Transfiguration precedes the 
voice: here the aor. part. éveyOefons seems to show that the voice 
preceded, and occasioned the receiving of the glory (AaBov tiny Kat 
dogav). If we accept Alford’s interpretation of ryu7) as referring to the 
Voice this order would be correct as far as that word is concerned, but. 
I do not see that we are bound to suppose 8déav to be equally de- 
pendent on the Voice. 

6 vids pov, 6 dyarytdés pov, odtds éorw.] Cf. the loose quotation from 
Isa. 421 in Mt. 1238 id0b 6 waits pov bv ypérica, 6 dyarytds pov, eis bv 
edddxynoev H Yvy7n pov. See note on ‘ The Beloved,’ as a Messianic Title 
in Dr. Armitage Robinson’s edition of the Ephesians, pp. 229-233. 

els dy éyd eb8dkqoa.] The construction of «i8. with cis is only found 
here and in Mt. J.c. Elsewhere, as in Isa. 624, Mt. 175, and in all 
the synoptic accounts of the Baptism, «38. in reference to a person is. 
followed by év. The word belongs to late Greek, not being used by 
any profane writer before Polybius. 

18. & otpavod évex@cicav.] Heaven here corresponds to the bright. 
cloud of the synoptics. The repetition of éveyOcicay from v. 17 is. 
characteristic of the writer. 

éy To aylwo 8pet. | This phrase, translated ‘holy mount,’ or ‘ holy hill,” 
is frequently used in the O.T. for the temple on Mt. Zion, in which it 
pleased Jehovah to dwell. We also read of holy ground, as where God 
appeared to Moses in the burning bush (Exod. 3°), to Joshua (Jos. 515), 
of Jerusalem the holy city (Isa. 521, 6316, Mt. 4°, 2758), and so of the 
new Jerusalem (Apoc. 217). Zahn (Hinl. in das N.T. ii. p. 59) gives a 
quotation from the Gnostic Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius, p. 67) in which 
the same name is given to the Mount of Transfiguration: Dominus 
noster volens me maestatem suam videre in monte sacro etc. 

19. exopev BeBardrepov tov mpodyridy Adyov.] We should rather have 
expected écyopuev, to suit the preceding jxov'cayev; but the present 
tense expresses a larger truth. The vision not merely attested the 
prophecies at the time, but (for those who beheld it) it permanently 
strengthened their faith in them. Cf. above v. 10 BeBatay rHv kdjow 
moeiobar. Field illustrates from Isoc. ad Dem. p. 10 ti ap’ 
éxelvwv edvoiav BeBaworépay éxew, Chaeremon ap. Stob. Flor. 79, 31 
(Mein. vol. iii. p. 83) BeBaorépay éxe tiv didiav. Charit. ii. 9 
BeBaidtepov éoxov 76 Oappetv. Cf. for exw 1 Pet. 2 riv dvartpopiy 
éxovres kadzy, 1b. 48 rv dydany éxrevn exovres. The word zpodytikds 
is not. found elsewhere in biblical Greek except in Rom. 16° pwvornpiov 
xpdvois aiwvios cearynpévor, pavepwhevtos dé viv, did Te ypapev tpopyt- 
uaov... es traxonvy miotews... yvwpicbévtos. It occurs in Philo 
de Plantat. M. i p. 347 TOV TéeTo apa d.piO mov eee Grow epvUveELV ands oO 
mpodytixos Adyos, Leg. All. M.i. p. 95 Moiojs de 6 TpopyTiKos oyos 
gyoiv x... and is not uncommon in Justin, eg. Apol. i. 54 (after 
quotations from Deut.) rovrwv tay mpodpytixiv Aoywy aKovearTes ot 
Satpoves Avévucov efacay yeyovévar viov Tod Atos, Dial, 39 rods copors 
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... dd tov mpodytiKdv Adywv daodeixvypev dvoHTous, 56 (p. 276) @edv 
adrov dvra 6 mpodytixds Adyos onpaive, 77 (p. 302) rpty NH yvavae 
7) ratdlov Kkadetv Tatépa ) wyntépa 5 mpopyticds Aoyos épy, 
110, 128, 129, Clem. Rom. ii. 11. What is the prophetic word re- 
ferred to? No one particular prophecy, but the whole body of deciara- 
tions of the coming glory of the Messiah, such as Mal. 4%, Isa. 601, 40°, 
esp. v. 9 én’ dpos turd avd Bnbe 6 edayyeAiLopevos Rusv ... eitov Tals 
réderw ‘TovSa 180d 6 Meds tudv. Compare St. Peter’s remarks on 
messianic prophecy in Acts 2!736, 31824 and Praedic. Petri ap. Str. vi. 
p. 804 dvarrigavres tas BiBdovs Gs elxopev TOV TpopyTor, & pev bua 
rapaBodav, & 88 Sv aivrypdrov, & dé adPevtiKds Kal atrodetel tov Xpiorov 
Incoty évopaldvrwv, etpomev Kat tiv mapovolay aitod Kat tov Odvatov Kat 
Tov aravpov Kal Tas AoiTds KoAdTES TATAS boas eroincav adTG ot "lovdator, 
Kal tiv eyepow Kal THY cis odpavods dvédnpw... Tadra obv émvyvovTes 
erurtedoapev TG Ocd Sia TV yeypappévov cis aitdv. These predictions 
were attested, made more secure, by the experience of the Trans- 
figuration. I cannot agree with Alford and others in thinking that 
there is a comparison here made between the apologetic value of 
miracle (the glory and the voice from heaven) and prophecy, and that 
the latter is declared to be BeBaidrepos, ‘as presenting a broader basis 
for the Christian’s trust.’ The comparison is between prophecy sup- 
ported by its fulfilment, and prophecy not so supported. So Cyril of 
Alexandria ap. Euth. Zig. jets airots 6b0adpots tiv ardnOeav cacapeba 
per’ adTov dvtes ev THO Oper... dia THS dWews BeBardrepos THY tpopyTdav 
hiv 6 Noyos éyévero: & yap éketvor eirov, Tatra Tapov 6 Xpioros emictHcaro, 
and most commentators, Orig. Princ. iv. 6 7 ’Inocod éridnpia Svvapévovs 
trorrever Oar Tov Vopov Kal TOds TpoPpyTas, Os ov Geta, eis TOIMPaves Hyayer, 
as otpaviw xdpite avayeypappéeva, Clem, Al. p. 778 wemiorevxey did re 
THS Tpogdynteias Sud Te THS Tapovtglas TH ph Wevdopeo 
co, kat 0 wemiatevKev EXEL Kal KpaTEel THS emayyeNias ... Kal TO TEAOS 
THES éwmayyedlas BeBaiws Kcareidknhev 6 S& Ty & ols 
éott katdotaow BeBaiav tov meANOvtTwv KkatarA(nwWeyv eidHs 
Ov ayarns tpoaravTa TO peAAovTt. 

® kahds movetre pocéxovres.] On the phrase xadds rovetre cf. James 28 
with my n. ; on zpocéxew Heb. 2! repiccorépws zpocéxew ois dxove- 
Geior, Acts 8° rpocetyov tots Aeyouévois. For both cf. Jos. Ant. xi. 
6. 12 ois (ypdppacw) TOLNT ETE KaAds py poo €xovTes. The importance 
of prophecy is also dwelt upon in 1 Pet. 11912, which should be 
compared with this passage. See too Lk. 1631, 245% Joh. 145, 
Acts 10%. 

&s Aixve halvovre ev adxpnpd tér,| So John, the last and greatest 
of the prophets, is described by our Lord as 6 \tyvos & Kaidpevos 
Kal paivwy (Joh. 5%), Spitta cites Ps. 1191% Avyvos rots tool prov 6 
vopos gov, and 4 Esdr. 12 ‘tu superasti ex omnibus prophetis, 
sicut lucerna in loco obscuro,’ cf. also Theoph. ad Aut. ii. 13 
6 Aoyos abrod (se. cod) daivov domep Adyvos év oiKhpart oTvEXoLevar 
eparurev thv vm ovpavov, Mart.’ Ignat. 1 Nyvov Siknv Oeixod Thy éxdorov 
guriley dSidvoray 8a ths TOV ypapav eEqyjrews éretvyxavev TOV KaT’ edx HV. 


Cf. Clem. Al. Sér. v. p. 663 init. 4 pay “EAAnvixl pirocopia tH ék Tis 
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Opvaddidos couxev Aaprnddnt, iv dvdrtovew dvOpwrot Tapa nArlov KrN€rrovTes 
EVTEXVS TO HOS: KypvxHEvros 5é Tod Adyou wav éxeivo Td dyvov e€éXappev 

@s. a0 Xp. pos is properly ‘dry and parched,’ then ‘squalid and 
rough,’ found here only in biblical Greek : adxpédys is the form used in 
the LXX. as in 1 Sam, 23! The apocryphal Apocalypse of Peter § 21 
has cidov kat érepov Térov Kataytixpds éxelvov adyunpdrarov. Kad NV TOTOS 
KoAdoews, Kal ot KoXaomevor.. . oKOTELVOY elxov <70 évdupa> adrav, 
evOcdupevor Kata Tov d€pa Tod térov. Suidas explainsit as oTvyvov 7 
oxorevov, Hesychius as oxorSdes, and the Vg. has ‘ caliginosus’ (Itala 
‘obscurus’) which is the meaning suggested both in our text and in 
Apoc. Petri. In Arist. de Color. 3 73 Napmpov 7) otihBov is opposed to 
76 aidxpypov Kal dames. It does not seem to imply absolute darkness, 
but dingy and dusky obscurity as contrasted with ‘the brightness of 
Messiah’s rising’ Isa. 608, Rom. 131%. The rézos adyunpds may be 
illustrated by Clem. Al. Protr. p. 87 ei pi rov Adyov eyvopev Kal ToT 
KaTnvydoOnpev, ovdey av Tdv oitevopévov dpviwy éAeoucOa, ev oKdTEL 
muawomevor Kal Gavatw Tpepopevot. 

tos of Apépa Stavyioy.| For construction cf. Lk. 15° fyret ews of etpy, 
ab. 2218 od pr win... ews oF 7) Bacir<ia Tod Ocod EAGy.1 It seems better 
to connect éws ob with ¢aivovr, than with the more remote mpocé- 
xovres. The rare diavydéfw is used of the first streaks of dawn 
breaking through the darkness, cf. Polyb. 11. 104. 5 dua 76 diavydgew 
primo diluculo; of a flash of lightning, Plut. Mor. 893 rq wAny7 Kat 
TO oxLope Siavydle. The form diavyéw is found in Plut. V. Arati c. 22 
HpEpas ndn Svavyovons. 

Kal dacddpos avarethy év rats kapSlats dpav.] The word dwaddpos is not 
found elsewhere in biblical Greek, but the synonymous éwodédpos 
occurs in Isa. 14. 12 was e&érecev ek rod oipavod 6 Hwaoddpos 6 
mpwt advatéAXwv; 1 Sam. 30" dro Ewopdpov Ews SelAys, Job 3° px) 
ido. Ewa ddpov avatéAXovra, and in the difficult Ps. 1103 é« 
yaoTtpos mpd Ewarpdpov eyevvycd oe, explained by Jennings and Lowe of 
the birth of the Messiah who comes like a rising sun from the womb 
of the dawn. The coming of the Messiah is also compared to the dawn 
in Malachi 42 kal dvareAXet tyiv rots poBovpévors TO dvowd pov 
AALos SKcocdyys Kal taccs ev rats wrépvéw adrod, Lk. 17°? rpogdy TS 
iWictov KyOyoy .. . Eroysdoar ddovs aitodt, Tod dodvar yvdow cornpias 
.. . Oud orAdyxva éheovs cod jpdv, év-ots emurxeyerau mpas avatory 
ef tWous, étigpavar Tots év TKOTEL Kal oKig Oavdrov Ka 8 1. 
pévors, Apoc, 2216 éyd cim.. . 6 aoTyp Oo Aapmpos, 4 mpowos, cf. 
ab. 228, 2 Cor. 446 6 eds tod aidvos tovTov érUdhucey Ta vonpara Tov 
dxiorwv eis TO py adydoat TOV PoTLT MoV TOD ebaryyeiov THS 
Sd€ns TOD XptoTod... 6Tt 6 Meds 6 eimav "Ek TKdTOUS do&s 
Ndpwer bs EAapWev év Tats Kap dias Heavy wpos potia- 
povtas yvooews THS OOENS TOD OcodéevrpocdTy In ood, 
1 Joh. 28 % oxoria mapéyerar Kal Td Pos Td GAnOwov Hon paiver. A 
difficulty which presents itself here is that the dawn is represented 


1 In Geden’s Concordance these and similar examples are given under the head 
‘ws conj.’ Of course od (xpévov) is the relative governed by éws prep. 
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as preceding the appearance of the day-star (say, the planet Venus) 
thus reversing the order assumed by the poets from Homer downwards, 
e.g. Il. 23, 226 jpos 8 éwodopos clau dows epewv emt yatay, OVTE [LETO. 
KpokdrremAos trelp dha kidvarat Has, THOS KT... Ov. Trist. iil. 5. 55 hune 
utinam nitidi solis praenuntius ortum adferat admisso Lucifer albus 
equo, Heroid. 18. 112 praevius Aurorae Lucifer ortus erat, Virg. 
Ecl. 8.17, Juv. 8. 12, 13. 158, Milton May Day ‘Now the bright 
morning star, day’s harbinger.’ 

Possibly this reversal of the usual order may be owing to the phrase 
apd éwrpdpov in Ps. 110°, which is apparently referred to in connexion 
with our passage by Hippolytus Ref. x. 33 ra 68 rdvra SdtoiKxet 6 Adyos 
Tod @cod, 6 mpwrdyovos TaTpos Tais, 4 7 pO Eéwohopov doc hopos 
wv. There may also be a reference to our text in Clem. Al. 
Protr. p. 70 (6 kvpuos) apumviler Kal tod oxdtovs robs merAavnpevous 
duavictnow: eyepe, pynoly, 6 Kabevowy, ... Kal éripavoe cor 6 Xpwsrés, ) 
ths dvaotdcews Hos, 6 Tpd éEwopdpov yevvepevos, 6 Conv xXapirdmevos 
dxriow idias, p. 87 ws yap od woPewds 6 Tov ev oKdTEL KaTOpwpYy_EVOY 
vowv évapyn Tomodpevos KaLTA Pwoaddpa THs Puxns arokivas Gupara ; 
and p. 89 Aap Warw ov & TG GTOKEKPYVM MEV TOD a4VOpo- 
movév ty Kapdla To pds, kal THS yvdcews ai aktives AVaTELAG- 
Twoocav Tov épkexpyppevoy evdov expatvovoa Kal droatiABovoat avOpwrov. — 
Wetstein compares Philo de Decal. ii. p. 188 jKpiBwra cat BeBacadvictar 
Ta Ocod Adyta KaOdrEp Xpvods Tupi... Ob pev TOs xpnopots akLodVTEs ElvaL 
xataTelels ws ev dokiw dwt tov del xpdvov BiudscovTa, TOUS VOpoUS 
avtovs dadaotépas éxovtes Ev Wvxy HPwocpopodrrTas. 
Dr. E. A. Abbott compares the whole passage (vv. 19-21) with 
Philo Q. &. D. Haer. § 52, M. i. p. 510 foll., of which the following is 
an abstract, ‘ A prophet utters nothing that is his own or private (ié:ov, 
cf. v. 20), but is merely a lyre in the hand of God. Human reason 
must be dormant when the Divine Spirit inspires. Now reason 
{Aoyiopos) is to the mind what the sun is to the universe, for both 
reason and the sun ¢wadopet. When the divine light shines, the light 
of human reason sets; when the former sets, this rises, 7 Svcis rod 
Aoyir pod Kal 70 Tepe avtov oKOTOS EKOTACLW Kat Geoddopynroyv paviav 
éyevvyce. Dr. Abbott thinks that the use of gwadopet above 
implies that the substantive qwoddpos (often applied to Helios, 
Apollo, etc.) may stand for the sun ; but dwcdopéw simply means 

I give light.’ It is true that Wetstein quotes Suidas as inter- 
preting g¢woddpos by dws, but Gaisford omits this gloss in ac- 
cordance with the best MSS., and no example of such a use is 
quoted, so that it could only be resorted to in despair of any other 
explanation. What then does the writer mean by urging that 


1 The meaning of this is explained by an earlier sentence in the same chapter 
where it is said of the generation of the Logos, that the Father begot first ob 
Adyor ws povhy, GAA’ evdidGerov . . . dua yap TO ex Tod yeryhaavtos T™poed ety 
TmpwtTdToKos TOUTOY yevdmevos puvnh, exer ev €autge ras ev 7@ Tarp 
tpoevvonbelaas ideas. Thus pwopdpos pwrh is the light-giving utterance of the 


Word, which was év apxij mpbs Toy Ocdy, Td das Td GANOiVdY potiCe mavra &vOpwrov 
épxdpevov eis Toy Kdopuor. 
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those whom he addresses should give heed to the prophetic word 
‘shining in obscurity, until the morning breaks and the day-star arises 
in their hearts? I do not think it is possible to explain this of the 
‘Second Advent in connexion with v. 16 and 34 The phrase é rats 
xapdiors duOv implies an inward coming (Lk. 172!) as we see in Rom. 215 
D°, 877, 2 Cor. 17! 6 8% BeBardv yds ody tiv eis Xpirrov Kal xpicas Fuas 
@eds, 6 kal oppaytodpevos suds Kat Sods Tov appaBdva rod mvevmatos év 
Tais Kapdiars tyuav, 4°, Eph. 118, 315, Col. 31% The prophets are 
evidently those of the old dispensation, who spoke amid prevailing 
darkness (Isa. 8?) and were themselves ignorant of the full meaning 
of their prophecies (1 Pet. 11°). Still they were inspired of God to 
shine as lamps in the darkness, and cannot be superseded until the 
Gospel-day lights up the sky and the Spirit of Christ is (Apoc. 221°) 
manifested in the heart of the individual. The former clause implies 
“Search the Scriptures,’ the latter, ‘ Accept the Gospel which has been 
revealed to you and pray for the first fruits of the Spirit whereby ye 
are sealed for the day of redemption. Your experience of the latter 
corresponds to the vision which we saw on the Holy Mount, and will 
confirm your faith in the former as it did ours.’ We have thus the 
three stages, the prophetic lamp, the Gospel dawn, the inner light of 
the Spirit. The lower degree of faith in the written word will be 
followed by divine insight. It is because Christ has come and estab- 
lished His Kingdom upon earth, because He has risen and ascended 
into heaven, that the spirit of truth has come to abide in the heart 
of each individual Christian. Compare Euth. Zig. (from Cyril) 6 
apodytixos Aoyos Tos ev ayvoia Putaywyet ews Kabapov duiv 7d pds TOD 
<iayyediov duadavy Kat 6 vontds éwoddpos, Tovtéot. Xpiords, ev Tats 
Kapdlats tuav avaretry. 

20. rotro mpSrov ywaoxovtes.] Occurs again below (3%) in reference 
to the coming of mockers in the last times, cf. 1 Tim. 2+ wapaxado 
Tpatov Tévrwv roteiaOat Senoers and Robinson’s Ephesians pp. 278 f. on 
the epistolary phrase zp mdvtwv. The part. ywacxovres, continuing the 
construction of xad&s woueire tpoceyxovres, defines the spirit and feeling 
with which the Scriptures should be read, ‘recognizing this truth first 
of all.’ ; ; 

nica mpopytela ypapfs.] Here we have the Hebraic zéca—oi for 
obdeuia, as in 1 Joh, 2?! wav Weddos x rips dAnOelas oik éotw. The con- 
verse ob —7@s is also common as Mt. 24”? oix av éodOn raca odpé, see 
Blass tr. p. 178. For pod. yp. cf. Apoc. 227 Tas mpognreias TOU 
BiBXrlov rovrov, and Acts 822 » de meploxy) THs yeapins iv dveyivwoer, 
2 Tim. 31 raca ypadi, Oedrvevoros Kal dpeAipos mpos didacKadiay. Here 
the addition of ypadjs seems to contrast the prophecies of the O.T. 
with other prophecies, such as that of Enoch (of which Jude had made 
use) or of the Yevdorpopijra: mentioned below. ; : 

Blas émidtcews od ylverat.] Aquila has évurviwy éridvors in Gen. 40 ; 
where the LXX. has d:acddyos. Cf. Mk. 434 car’ idiav emehvev Tava, 
Herm. Sim. ix. 13 éyews tiv érikvow tov droBeBAnpevov, 1b. sie ae 1. 
aidddys et érepwrdv Tas émidvoes TOV mapa Body. ére.oy) 5€ ee Mee 
povos el, ériAvow cot Thy wapaBorHy Tod aypod, 1d. v. 6. 8, eer lees) to, 
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vill. 11. 1 ras éruddoes tacév Tov péBdwv, Iren. ii, 28. 3 rav & Tats 
ypadais Cyrovpévor, dAwv TOV ypapov TVEVLATLKOV OVTOY, EvLO pev eridvoper 
(=absolvimus) Kata xapw @eod, éva d€ dvaxeioerar Oca, ab. 27. 3 
parabolae possunt multas recipere absolutiones (=érAvoes), Philo 
Vit. Cont. M. 2. p. 483 fyret tis 7 tov ev Tots tepots yodppacw, H Kat 
im’ dddov mpootabév tu érrverar, Heliod. i, 18 dveparwv érri(AVCLS,. 
ib. iv. 9 xpos tiv TOV ayvooupévov eiperw Kal Tov xpnobevTwv Tiv ériAvow, 
Clem. Al. Paed. ii. p. 172 you 8 dv cat dddas ervoas 6 otaryp. For 
the gen. cf. Heb. 12" waca mawdela,od Soxet yapas civar aAAG Avans, 
Acts 203 éyévero yrduns Tod iroatpépew, Plato Apol. p. 28 ws pev eyo ov« 
Gdik, od 7oAAHs por SoKel elvar droAoyias. Alford and others urge that. 
yivopat requires the translation ‘prophecy springs not out of human 
interpretation,’ but its force seems to me sufficiently expressed by 
‘comes under the scope of.’ 

The statement that ‘prophecy is not a matter of private interpre- 
tation’ has been variously explained. One explanation is founded 
on Philo’s language quoted above on v. 19, with which may be 
compared Vita Mosis M. ii. p. 125, where Balaam is represented as 
saying Aéyw yap oddev 1dtov, GAN arr’ av drnxjoy 76 Ociov, and again 
5 8& povwbels eaihvyns Ocodopetrar Kal pydey cvvieis, dorep petavicTa- 
pevov TOd Aoyap.0d, TA HroBaAdueva eLeAdAre, p. 126 drodoyia xpdpevos 
adnOei, ds ovdev tdcov Aé€you, KaTexdpevos 5& Kal evVOovoldv drepunvevou Ta 
érépov. It was the mark of a false prophet to speak 76 idvov or ad’ 
éavrov. Compare Jer. 23!° paraodow éavtois dpacw: did Kapdias éavtov 
Aarotow Kal ov ard oTdpatos Kupiov, Ezek. 13° otal rots tpodyrevovcw 
dd Kapdias adtdv, kal 76 KadXdov pi) BAErovow. Of the true prophet we 
read (Hippol. Antechr. 2) od yap && idias duvapews efbeyyovro, obde azep 
avtot éBovAovto Tadra éxypuTTov, GAAG TpOrov pev dia TOD Adyou écodiLovro 
6pOas, ereita bv dpaydrwv mpoedidacKovto Ta péAXovTa Karas Eth’ otrw 
TeTeoLevol EXeyov TadTa dep adTois NY povols Ur TOD Ocod droKexpuppéeva. 
This is the view taken in~a scholium from Oecumenius quoted by 
Wetstein Aap Pavovor fev dro Tod Ocod ot tpodytar tHv mpodyretav, add’ 
obx ds exeivor BovdovTat, GAN ws Td Kivodv adrods Oelov evepyet tvedma. 
Such an interpretation is applicable to the next verse, but is not in 
harmony with the ordinary force of ériAvats here. Accordingly Grotius 
altered the reading to ézydvoews, Heinsius to émAevoews, with the 
sense ‘zpopytefa non est res proprii impetus,’ while Alford, following 
Hiither and Bengel, seems to understand ériAvois, not of the interpre- 
tation of a given prophecy, but of the prophet’s interpretation of the 
signs of the times, which (he says) is not peculiar to himself, but 
comes from God. The continuatiom of Wetstein’s scholium seems 
to give the more correct view of ériAvows—the prophets knew that 
the word | which came to them was prophetic—od péro kal THY 
érihvow atrod érowidvro. So even the holy prophets had very vague 
ideas as to the meaning and scope of their prophecies, ef. Dan. 12% 9 
Kal €y@ Koos Kal od cuviKa, kat ela, Kupue, ti ta &oyxatra tovrwy; Kat 
cite, Aedpo Aavnd, ote éumeppayuévor kal éodparyicpévor of Adyou Ews 
xaipot mépas, Zech. 4°, 1 Pet. 11°. This agrees very well with v. 21 
but not so well with what precedes. Why should it be so important, 
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for those who are bidden to give their minds to the prophecies, to 
remember that the prophets themselves were ignorant of the meaning 
of their utterances ? 

Perhaps however we should take this simply as an instruction as to 
the way in which we are to understand the prophecies: they are not 
limited to what the prophet himself may have regarded as their purpose 
and scope, or to any single event of the future; but reveal principles 
which will be continually illustrated by God’s government of the 
world, while they find their highest fulfilment in the work of Christ 
and the establishment of His kingdom. See the words of St. Peter in 
Acts 3?! (Jesus Christ) dv def otpavoy pév dé£acbar dxpi Xpovwv azro- 
kaTactacews Tavtwv dv éXdAnoev 6 Ocds Sid ordpmatos tov aylwv aa’ 
“ aidvos avtod tpopytav, Acts 10* rovtw ravres of tpopytar paptupotow 
apecw apaptiav AaBety dua Tod dvopatos abtod Tavra Tov TicTEvovTa eis 
airév, Rom. 15° réyw yap Xpiordv Sdudtxovoy yeyevnoOar wepitopns strep 
aAnGeias Oeod cis 70 BeBatdoat Tas erayyedias Tov warépwv, Tren. iv. 6. 1 
Xpiords bua. trUtwv Kai TapaBorav eonpaivero py Svvapéevov vonOjvar rps Too 
tH exBacw Tov TpodyTerpevwn eOetv, Aris eotiv 7 Tapovola Tod Xpicrod. 

The different interpretations of this difficult phrase may be classified 
as follows. Those who agree that éxiAvois (émiAvewv) means solution of 
a problem or explanation of a ditliculty, are divided as to whether this 
solution should be regarded as preceding or following the prophecy in 
question. There can be no doubt that according to common, if not 
universal use, it means the explanation of a given problem or difficulty, 
¢.g. of an oracle (Heliod. iv. 9), of a puzzle (Athen. x. 71, p. 449e), above 
all of a prophecy. Many commentators however not seeing how to 
reconcile this explanation with the preceding injunction to give heed to 
the word of prophecy, have been driven to adopt the far-fetched inter- 
pretation of a solution, embodied in the words of the prophet, of some 
practical problem, ‘a discerning of the signs of the times’ (Mt. 16%). 
In this way v. 20 would mean much the same thing as v.21. Some have 
endeavoured to find support for this interpretation in the word yivera,, 
which they would translate ‘comes of private interpretation.’ This 
seems to me to be an undue straining of the meaniug of the word 
yivouar, attributing to it a force which it could only bear if followed by 
the preposition éx. It cannot however be denied that this is the view 
of the passage taken by many commentators, ey. Bede ‘hoe primum 
intellegere debent, quia nullus prophetarum sanctorum propria sua 
interpretatione populis dogmata vitae praedicavit, sed quae a, Domino 
didicerant, haec suis auditoribus agenda commendabant.’ So Bengel 
‘ériAvors dicitur interpretatio qua ipsi prophetae res _antea plane 
clausas aperuere mortalibus,’ Cajetan, Alford, Keil, Kithl, Hundhausen. 
_ Spitta proposes an entirely new sense of the word érihvots, translating 
‘no prophecy is of such a nature that it can be dissolved, wel which he 
compares Joh. 10% od dvvarae Avoyvat » ypahy, Mt. 57 otk 7AGov 
xatraddoa GAA 7TAnpdoa, but popes that he can make nothing of 
i8(as, for which he proposes to read dyéas. ; 
ethers is similar ory of ae as to dias. (1) a Lapide, Estius, 
and the Roman Catholics in general take it as equivalent to ae 
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and contrast this with the judgment of the Church. They also extend 
the rule to Scripture generally: so Coneil. Trident. Sess. 1. Nemo 
suae prudentiae innixus, in rebus fidei et morum ad aedificationem 
doctrinae Christianae pertinentium, Sacram Scripturam ad suos 
sensus contorquens contra eum sensum quem tenuit et tenet Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia, cuius est iudicare de vero sensu et interpretatione 
Scripturarum Sanctarum, aut etiam contra unanimem consensum 
Patrum, ipsam Scripturam sacram interpretari audeat. (2) Gicumenius 
interprets it of the prophet himself in accordance with 1 Pet. 11°", 
cf, 4 Esdras 12" of Daniel’s vision. (3) Luther, Erasmus, Wiesinger, 
Schott, Hofmann, etc. take it of man’s own interpretation, contrasting 
this with the understanding imparted by the Holy Spirit, who is 
Himself the source of prophecy. (4) Werenfels, Briickner, Bisping 
refer iS/as to rpodyreca itself, in the sense ‘no prophecy is self-inter- 
preting’; it receives its interpretation from the event which fulfils it, 
or from a second inspiration. There is truth in each of these, but each 
appears to me to narrow the saying unjustifiably. The words mean 
literally ‘no prophecy falls under private interpretation,’ or to put it in 
positive form, ‘Prophecy is of general interpretation,’ 2.e. it is not 
exhausted by one interpretation to which it is, as it were, tied. I 
reserve the further examination of the passage for the Comments. 

21. od yap OeAhpati dvOpdrrov AvéexXOn mpohyrela Troré, | Cf. Joh. 133 ode 
x Oedijpatos capKds ode ex OeAnpatos avdpos GAN ek Ocod eyevvnbnoav. 
We have another example of a final roré in v. 10 above (where, as 
here, it means ‘at any time’), also Rom. 7° éya d& éfwv xwpis vouov 
woré, 1 Cor. 9" ris orpareveror idtois dWwvios roré; sO Eph. 23, Col. 37, 
Heb. 11%. With 7véxy6n we should probably supply in thought é 
otpavod or its equivalent as in vv. 17, 18. 

trd mvedpatos aylov depdpevor.| Compare the compounds eoddpos 
Aesch. Ag. 1150, Geopdpyros 1b. 1140, Oeopopia Strabo, Oeoddpyots Plut., 
Geodopeta bax Menander, mvevpatopopos and rvevpatoopovjmevos Eccl., 
and Philo i. 510 quoted above under gdwaddpos dvaretAn, also 
p. 482, ékornfc ceavtis, Kabdrep of xopvBavti@vres Kal KaTEX6[LEVOl, 
Baxxevdeiora Kal GeopopyGetoa ard twa mpopytikov érecacpdv, Mut. Nom. 
M. i. p. 609 (of Balaam) copiorein pavtixy THY Oeopdpynrov tpodyrecav 
mapexdpage, de Somn. p. 689 drav é& &pwros Oeiov Karacyebels & vods, 
ovvreivas éavTov dxpi Tov ddvTwv, dpuy Kal orovdn méhon xpdpevos 
TpoepXy Tal, Geopopovpevos erileAnotat Tov GAXwv, Justin Apol. I. § 33 
ovdevt adrAw Geopopodvrat ot mpodytevovres ci wy Dei Aoyw, 1b. § 35- 
Hoaias Geopopodtpevos 7G Tvevpate TH TpodytixG, Theoph. Awtol. ii. 9 of 
be Tov ey dvOpwrrot, TVELPATOpopot TVEVLATOS aylov Kat Tpopntat 
yevopevor, ix’ avrod TOD Ocod eumvevobévtes ... eyé€vovto Geodidaxror, iii. 
12 rovs mavras Tvevpatopopous evi rvevpate @eod Aeadrnxevar. For the 
simple depdpevos cf. Jos. B.S. vi. 5. 2 hepopevor tots Ovpois of otpatiarar THY 
atoav vparrovar, Plut. Mor. 2054 gepopevos tats dppais, Acts 22 of the 
descent of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost éorep pepomevns mvons 
B.aias, and such phrases as Mk. 12 75 avetpa adrov éxBodra cis THV 


m4 a 
EpnPgy, Acts oe mvedpa Kupiov ypracev tov @idurmov, 2 Cor, 122 
apTayevTa ews Tpitov ovpavod. 
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hddyrav dd Ocod &vOpwmor.| Cf. Acts 32 (Times of Restoration of 
which) €AaAnoev 6 @cds bia ordpatos TOV dylwv ax’ aidvos aitod mpopyrav, 
Jus in Apol. i. 36 drav 8 ras Ad~ers TOY Tmpopytav Aeyouevas .. . akovnre, 
py am’ abitov Tov éurervevepévov A€éyer Oat vopionte, GAN amb TOD KLWOdVTOS 
avtovs Geiov Adyou, 1b. 37 7a. SiSacKdpeva did TOV Tpopytav aro Tod Meod, 
ab. dd tpocwrov tod Tarpds eLEXOnoav bia “Hoatov olde of Adyot, 2b. 38 
dtav O€ axd tpotwr0v Tod Xpiotod evn 70 Tpodpyrikdov Tvedpa, OUTS 
pbeyyerat. The reading adré makes a better contrast to @edrparu 
avOpw7rov than the dyio. of some MSS. The position of avOpwrot at the 
end of the sentence next to @eod is emphatic. Though the prophets 
were men, yet their prophecies came not from mere human impulse, 
but proceeded from God. 

IT. 1. éyévovto 8 kal Yev8orpopfrar év To Aad. | 

[Compare throughout this chapter the notes on the parallels in 
Jude | 

Besides the true prophets spoken of in the previous verses there 
were also false prophets among the Israelites. The word wWevdSorpo- 
gyrns is used of O.T. prophets in Jer. 278 (LXX. 34°) pa dxovere rov 
Wevdorpodpytav tpav, 7b. 267 (LXX. 337) and in Lk. 676 We often 
meet references to these, as in Deut. 131%, 182°, Jer. 51, Ezek. 13 esp. 
v. 3 ovai Tots Tpopytevovew ard Kapdias aitdv (=OeAjpate dvOpwrov 
in 17? above). Examples of such are Zedekiah (1 Kings 22), 
Hananiah (Jer. 28). Words compound:d with Wevdo- may either mean, 
falsely named, a ‘sham’ or ‘counterfeit,’ as Wevddypictos Mt. 24%4, 
Wevdardatovos 2 Cor. 1113, PevdddeAdos Gal. 24, Wevdovepwy ‘a sham 
Nero’ (Lucian), Wevdoxiwy ‘a sham Cynic’ (Plut.); or they may 
mean falsely doing the work implied in the second part of the 
compound, as in yYevdoorouéw ‘to speak falsely’ (Soph.), evdoupyds 
‘one who practises deceitful arts’ (Plato), Wevdopxia ‘perjury’ (Philo), 
Wevdsouaptup ‘a false witness’ Mt. 26°, Wevdoddyos ‘speaking falsely ’ 
1 Tim. 42, Either meaning would suit Wevdorpodyrys, for to prophesy 
falsely in the narrow sense was at any rate one of the marks of a 
pretended prophet ; and if we assign to the second half of the com- 
pound its full sense of the interpreter of God’s will, then it will be 
equivalent to the other meaning, ‘a counterfeit prophet.’ We may 
gather the characteristics of the false prophets from the descrip- 
tions contained in the prophecies of the O.T. They sought 
popularity by flattering the people and promising them peace 
and pr sperity, while the true prophets told them plainly of 
their faults and called them to repentance by warning them 
of impending judgment. The false prophets were eager for 
gain and dissolute in their life, see Isa. 287 «The Je. and the 
prophes have erred through strong drink, Jer. 23 In the 
prophets of Jerusalem I have seen an horrible thing ; they commit 
adultery and walk in lies, and they strengthen the hands of evil- 
ders... they are all of them become unto me as Sodom,’ 2b. v. 32, 
ib. 292'%8, Ezek. 13? ‘Woe unto the foolish | prophets ce follow 
their own spirit and’ have seen nothing,’ 2b. v. 16 ‘which see 


visions of peace for Jerusalem, and there is no peace, saith ae Lord 
I 
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God,’ Micah 3! ‘The prophets divine for money.’ It will be seen 
how closely this description corresponds to the description given 
below of the false teachers. For warnings against pevdorpopyrat in 
the Christian Church, cf. Mt. 244, 1 Tim. 41. 

dads is used of Israel generally in the O.T. esp. in Ex. 19° and 
Deut. 8 Zea ror ads meprovoros, from which is taken the phrase 
inl P. 2° Xads eis TepiTotnrw. Compare also Lk. 232 dis eis ao- 
kddupw eOvav Kat ddfav Aaod cov ‘IopayA, and Acts 2617 23, where 
we find the same distinction between.the Aads and the é4vy. 

ds Kol ev iptv Yrovrar evSo8iSdoxadror.}] The mention of the false 
prophets of old leads on naturally to the thought of the false 
teachers who were even then making their way into the Church, 
AiSdoxahos corresponds to Rabbi (Joh. 13°), In the early Church 
teachers are joined with prophets (Acts 131, 1 Cor. 12° zp@rov dzo- 
atoAdovs, Se’tepov Tpopyras, tptrov: dudacKxadous, Eph. 41! gdwxev rods prev 
dmoardAdovs, Tods S& mpodyras, Tovs dé ebayyetotds, Tois dé womévas 
kat dudsacKxdXous). We learn from James 3' that the office was much 
sought after, see my note there. The word Wevdod. is rare, Pevdode- 
Sacxad/a is found in Polye. ad Phil. 7. For further information see 
Introduction On the False Teachers. 

otruves mrapecdfovrw aipéres amwdelas.]| ‘Men who will introduce 
destructive heresies into the Church.’ 6oris seems to have its usual 
indefinite force, cf. Mt. 7 apooéyere aad tdv ~ Pevdorpopyrtar, 
olrwes .. . eta AVKoL apwayes. ‘There are some places in the N.T. in 
which darts cannot be distinguished from ds; ultimately the distine- 
tion quite broke down,’ Hort on 1 Pet. p. 133. For zapecayo, 
which is found only here in N.T., see nn. on Jude 4 zaperredinoav and 
2 Pet. 1° rapeopépw, also Lightfoot’s n. on rapedxrovs Gal. 24, and 
Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 854 imeuvyjoOnv tOv rept tod py dety ebyec Oar pds 
Twwv €repoddgwv Tapacayonevwv Soypatwv. It is frequently usedin the 
Apology of Aristides without any notion of secrecy, which however 
easily attaches to apa, as IN wapeicaxtos. 

aipéces.] Athanasius quoted by Suicer defines the word dd tod 
aipetaGal tu idvov Kal rovTw é€axoAovbetv. Hence it is used for a school 
or sect whether in philosophy or science, asin Clem, Al. Str. vii. p. 
887 Kal mapa Tois Tovdaious Kal Tapa Tois OoKyuwraros TOV wap’ "HAAnoL 
prordpoy mapmrohhat yeyovacw aiperes ... Kat ot tatpol, évavrias Sdéas 
KEKTHPEVOL KAT TAS OlKEias alpecets, éx tons epyw Ocparevovow. Appar- 
ently the first instance of its use in this sense is in Cicero’s amusing 
letter to Cassius (Fam. xv. 16. 3). Soin Acts 5" afpeois Sad8ouxatwv, 
ab. 15° aip. Papiratwv, 24° rowroatdryy tis tav Nalwpatwv aipérews. 
In our text it is used in a dyslogistic sense, as in 1 Cor. 1129 det ya 
kal aipéoas ev dpiv eivat, iva ot ddxymor pavepol yevwvra, Gal. 52°, where 
dixooracta. and aipéces are joined with adultery and idolatry as 
works of the flesh, Tit. 3! aiperixdv dvOpwrov mapaitod. It is a 
question whether what is condemned in such passages is sectarianism, 
that is, the disposition. to break off from the general body of 
Christians, as being ‘spiritually, or intellectually, or even socially 
inferior ; or whether it is an exaggeration of particular views, such 
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as millennarianism. Of course the two run very much together : a 
- heretic in the latter sense, that is, one who lays great stress on views 
_ which he holds as peculiarly his own, apart from the general belief, 
is likely to separate himself from those with whom he is out of 
sympathy ; and in like manner one who begins as a separatist 1s 
likely to develop particularist views. In ordinary Greek the sub- 
jective meaning is, as might be expected, older than the objective. 
Polybius uses it much in the sense of zpoaipecis for. ‘principle of 
conduct,’ e.g. ii. 56.9 7d pev odv dyevvés Kal yovaik@des THS aipeoews 
avtov, xvill. 20. 4 oddézore TavTnV exynKevar TV aipeow, Ore det roXe- 
petv ddiadvtws. In the N.T. there seems to be a general agreement 
that the objective meaning is to be preferred, except perhaps in this 
verse of 2 Pet. But it is joined in two passages (Gal. 520 and 1 
Cor. 1118 where I am glad to see the R.V. has ‘ heresies’) with words 
signifying division, which seems to make the subjective meaning 
‘opinionativeness’’ more appropriate, cf. Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 894 oi 
ev oinoe ot Kata Tas aipeoes. There can be no doubt that Ignatius 
uses the word in the sense of our ‘heresy’ in 7'rall. 6, where Light- 
foot’s translation is ‘I therefore entreat you to eat only the whole- 
some food of Christianity and to abstain from the noxious herbs of 
heresy. These false teachers mix poison with Jesus Christ; they 
impose upon men with their plausible professions; and the deadly 
drug, thus disguised with a sweet flavour, is thoughtlessly taken, 
though death is its consequence,’ ib. Hph. 6 év tpiv oideuia aipecrs 
Katouxet Where it seems to be equivalent to xaxy ddayy in 9. I am 
disposed to assign the same force to aipeocs in our text, as more suit- 
able to the word wapecafovow and receiving a natural explanation 
in dpvovpevor. Spitta, von Soden, and Weiss interpret it in the same 
way, of opinion, not of schism, but Spitta thinks that aipeous in 2 Pet. 
is still by itself neutral, and gets its bad sense from the following 
qualitative genitive. we, 
drwdetas.] ‘Dangerous heresies,’ the gen. qualitatis, as below in 
v. 4 cepois Codov, v. 10 eriOupia pracpod, see Sir. 167 <Ovos amwAetas 
and my n. on Jas. 1 dxpoarys émtAnopovis and p. cexiv. The word 
occurs five times in this ep., once in Acts, where Peter rebukes 
Simon, and is found in Apoc. Petri 1 d80bs wat Séypara moira 
tas admuwreéas diddéovorrv, It appears as the opposite of 
cwrypia in Phil, 1%. 
wal tbv dyopdcavta airods Seomdtyy dpvoipevor. | ‘ Denying even the 
Lord that bought them.’ Alford and others have got into unneces- 
sary trouble about the construction by refusing to recognize that kai 
is used in the sense of ‘even’ in the N:T. as in other Greek. See his 
n. on Mt. 1039 judv 8 Kat ai tpixes. .. jpOpypevar ciotv, where he 
translates ‘and yet.’ For other instances of this use of «ai cf. Mk. 
127, 425, 1 Cor. 2! For éyopdoavra see Hort on 1 Pet. ae (pp- 
78-80) ob POaprois eAutpwoInre... GAA TYyslw aipart, Os duvod dudpov 
kat domiAov, Xpicrod: ‘The starting-point of this and all similar 
language in the Epistles is our Lord’s saying (Mk. x. 45) The Son of 
Man came .. dodvar tHv Woxnv abrot AvTpov avti ro\AGv.... The nearest, 
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repetition of these words is in 1 Tim. ii. 6 6 dovs éavtov dvtiAvtpov 
irép mavtwv. For dAvtpotpac St. Paul uses dyopalw 1 Cor. vii 20 
nyopacbe yap Tynys, Vi. 23, Gal. ili. 13 Xpuoros amas eEnyopacev ex TIS 
Katdpas Tov vdmov, yevopevos UTep HOV KaTApa. So Apoc. v. 9 (of the 
Lamb) jydpacas 7G Oecd Has ev TO aipart gov. « «. In the LX X. Avrpotpar 
is connected with the Exodus... in Acts vii. 35 St. Stephen boldly 
says that God sent Moses as GpXovTa Kat Aurpwryv. ... In some of the 
passages quoted Christ Himself appears as the ransomer : elsewhere it 
is the Father, as in Acts xx. 28, rightly understood and illustrated by 
Rom. v. 8 (where note éavrod) and viii. 32.’ Spitta takes the latter 
view in our text, comparing such passages as 2 Sam, vii. 23 ‘Thy 
people which thou redeemedst to thee out of Egypt.’ On this inter- 
pretation Secrdrns would be used here, as elsewhere in the N.T., of 
the Father’; so Acts 44 dée7rora, ob 6 rowjoas Tov otpavoy Kai THY YNY, 
Lk. 229, Apoc. 6°. See n. on Jude 4, and Wetstein ‘semper 
Deum Patrem significat, nunquam Filium.’ If we take it so, with 
Spitta and v. Soden, we must understand dpvovmevor of the various 
idolatries, and éréyovres of the consequent punishments of Israel ; but 
this is rather an awkward construction. Otherwise dpv. describes the 
nature of the threatening heresy, éz. its effect ‘so bringing on t em- 
selves destruction.’ Mr. Feltoe in his ed. of Dionysius of Alexandria 
p. 242 notes that ‘the use of Secrdrns of Christ is said to indicate 
the end of the fourth century, esp. the Cappadocian divines (Holl 
on Amphilochius p. 127).’ Two examples occur in the doubtful 
Exegetical Fragments inserted in Feltoe’s edition (pp. 248 f.) BaBat 
THs avetixaxias Tod SeomdTov, TOD Kal piAnoavTos Tov mpoddTyv, and in 
p-. 242 we have the phrase 76 dcomotixdvy cGua used of the Lord’s body. 
For dpvovpevou see n. on Jude, and Peter’s words in Acts 3'® 14, 
émdyovres Eavtois Taxi arddeav.] The middle is used by classical 
writers in cases of self-caused evil, e.g. Dem. p. 424. 10 aibatperoy 
abrots érdyovta: SovAciay Lys. p. 102. 19 xiwdvvevw word petlw cvudopav 
éwavtd érayayérOar, see Blass pp. 183 f., Jannaris Gr. §$ 1472, 1478. 
Another instance of the unclassical active is found in Sir. 127 pi 
efviou ceavrtov iva fy... €rayayys ™ hvxn cov atitav. The active is 
properly used in v. 5 below. For taxwhy see n. on 114, Spitta finds a 


difficulty in the doubled participle, on which see Winer p. 433 and 
Blass p. 250. 


2, toddol eaxorovOqrovew aitdy tats doedyelats.] airdv refers to the 


Yevdodisdoxaror, whose bad example will be largely followed. This 
verse is parenthetic referring to the deluded followers, while v. 3 
returns to the false teachers. The heretics are noted for their licentious- 
ness, see Introduction on Early Heresies, and notes on Jude 4, 6, 8, 
13, 16, 18, 23, below wv. 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 18, 19, 22, 3917. For pl. 
doedyetais cf. below v. 15 and civeBetas 3", also James 21 with my note. 
Bu ois ¥ 68ds THs dAnPelas Pracpypndjcerar.] Cf. Rom. 223 24 (a quota- 
tion from Isa. 52°) ds év vouw kavyacat, dua ris mapaBdoews Tod VOPLOV 
Tov Ocov aryd€es ; 7d yap dvopa Tod Ocod bv iuds Bracdnucirar ev ois 
<Aveow, 2b. 3°, Tit. 2°, James 27 (where see my note), Apoc. Petri. 7 of 
Brac dypotvres tiv d8dv Tis Sixkatoovvys.. For 63ds see also vv. 15 and 
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21 below, and Mt. 2132, Lk. 179, Rom. 317 (686 eipyyys), Acts 1617 (686v 


cwrtnpias), Barn. i. 4, v. 4 68. dixatoovvys.! The phrase 6805 édnbelas 
comes from Ps. 119%: it is opposed to the ‘way of lying’ in v. 29. 

3. & THeovetla Thacrois Adyots tps suropevoovtat.| ‘Through covetous 
ness the false teachers will make gain of you by insincere words,’ i.e 
by their flatteries, the opposite of diradeAdia dvumd«piros in 1 P, 12. 
Contrast with this 1 Th. 2° ° oire yap wore év Noyw kodakias éyevnOnnev 

. OTE Tpoddce wAeovekias . . ovTE fntovvtes @& avOpdzwv dofav. For 
causal év cf. 11, 218, 218 220 Jude 10, Blass 130, 131. 

éumopetopat.| Strictly to travel as a merchant (as in James 413), then 
with a transitive force ‘to import,’ ‘purchase,’ ‘ traffic in,’ ‘make gain 
or business of,’ ‘exploiter, cf. Themist. 298 éumr. riv didocodiar, 
Philo M. ii. p. 536 éveropevero tiv AYOnv rdv Sicacrav ‘ purchased the 
forgetfulness of the jurors,’ Jos. B../. i. 26. 1 od8e Hyetto THY Kabapay 
Sdow et pn 0 aiwaros éuropevoerat tiv Baowrelav, Chion Epist. xi. éperiy 
€uTropevdueba, ovdevds GAAov TAHV dicews Kat pirorovias Sviov, Prov. 3!4 
Kpetocov codiav éuropeverbat 7) xpvolov Onaarpors, Jos. Ant. iv. 6. 8 (of 
the Midianitish women) oid’ éuopevodpmevar tiv Spay tod adjatos 
Tpoonkapeba THY tueTépav agiwow ‘we have not lent an ear to your 
request with a design of making traffic out of our beauty.’ Suicer quotes 
Greg. Nyss. de Bapt. uy éuropedtou ryv xapw va ph éxréons ths Swpeds, 
Theodoret ras tév renjrov cupdopas éuropelerbo. The idea is the 
same as that in 2 Cor. 21’, 1 Tim. 6° ‘thinking that godliness is a 
trade’ (ropicuov ‘a means of gain’). The compound ypicreuropos 
occurs in the longer recension of Ignatius ad Magn. ix. ot Xplor eprropot 
Tov Adyov KamyAevovTes Kat Tov "Incovv twrodvres and ad Trall, vi. where 
see Lightfoot’s note. npeirhe ss 

mhactois.] ‘Made up,’ ‘fictitious,’ not found elsewhere in biblical 
Greek, cf. Herod. i. 68 & Adyou wAacrod éreveikavtes aitiav ediwfav 
‘banished him, having having brought a charge against him on a false 
pretext.’ Cf. Jos. Vita 65 rparrovor pev dpoudy te Tots wept cvpBoraiwv 
tRagte ypdppata cuvtebexdor ‘ they act like those who have forged false 
documents in a case of contract,’ Philo M.i. p. 1 pvOixots tAaopace 
tiv ddjOeav érixpvwarres. I do not think there is any reference to the 
cecodiopevor podor of 11°. ; 

ois 7d Kpipa exmrahat ovK dpyet.] ‘Over whom the judgment (pronounced 
against false prophets in the O.T.) has long been impending. The 
combination of dpyet and vvordfe. reminds one of apyos and pvordov 
in 189, The judgment is not idle, but already active in the punish- 
ment of other offenders, and gathering up for these false teachers. 
éemadat only here and in 3% in biblical Greek, is found in Philo, 
Josephus, Plutarch, etc. The use of compound adverbs, which is 
comparatively rare in classical Greek (e.g. dmapti, Pace ag, 
éforicw, wapavtixa), received a great extension in ie uate ty 
writers, see Lobeck’s Phryn. p. 45 f£. Thus we find the unclassica 
irepdvw, imepriav, épara€, xarévartt, KaTevwrov IN the N.T. 

a istid. Apol. xvi abrn orlv 4 65ds Ths aAndelas, Hris Tobs 
ie noe tone aerate Bote which, as he says, appears to 
be directly taken from this verse combined with 1''. 
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4 drédea aitay od vvordte,] The repetition of dmoea (here per- 
sonified) for the third time in these three verses 1s characteristic 
of the writer, vverdte is only used here and in Mt. 25° (of the 
slumbering virgins) in the N.T. It is found in LXX. Ps. 1214 ov 
wordée odd Srvdce: 6 Prrtdocwv tov "Iopand, Isa. 57! (of the avengers) 
otdt Komidcovow odd& vvordgovow, Prov. 243, Nah. 31% Compare 
the scene of the sleeping Eumenides awakened by the shade of 
Clytemnestra, 

4, & yap & Ocds dyyéAov apaptncdvroy ovK éetcato.] The natural 
apodosis would have been tyav od getoerar, but (as above 1177") the 
sequence of thought is weakened by the length of the sentence, and 
the actual apodosis in v. 9 (otSev Kvpwos) takes its shape from the 
preceding verse, and speaks first of the rescue of Lot, and then of the 
punishment of the wicked. The absence of the article (which is 
present in Jude °) throws a stronger emphasis on angels : even angels, 
when they sinned, were not spared. For the general structure of the 
sentence cf. Rom. 112! ei yap 6 @cds tév Kata Plow KrAddwv oiK epetoato, 
ovdé cov deicerat, Mt. 6°". 

cetpois {shou Taprapamcas mrapéSaxev. | For ceipots see Introduction on 
the text. ceupds or oupds is properly a pit for the storage of grain as in 
Demosth. p. 100 ad fin. év rots @paxiows oipois, where the scholiast 
explains tots @noavpovs kal Ta dpvypata év ols KaTébevto TA oTépparo. 
(different kinds of grain) oipois éxddovv of Opaxes Kal oi AiBves. In 
the Htym. Magn. it is defined as a fitting receptacle for the storing of 
wheat and pulse. So Artemid. ii. 24, Varro #.#.i.57 quidam granaria 
habent sub terris, speluncas, quas vocant ceipov’s. In Anaxandridas. 
ap. Athen. iv. 131 it seems to mean a large bin for holding edible roots 
(BoABoi). It is also used of the stores of grain in an ant hill (Ael. 
NV.A. 11. 25, vi. 43), of a pit made for trapping a wolf (Longus i. 11), 
of the pit into which Antigenes was thrown and burnt alive (Diod. 
xix, 44, though copédv is read there instead of cepdv by one of the 
editors, see Wesseling’s note). In the book of Enoch the watchers are 
sometimes said to be punished by being bound in chains, see Jude »v. 6 3. 
sometimes by being buried alive, see ch. x. 4 f. (of Azazel) éuBade 
avtov eis TO OKITOS Kat dvoteov THY épnuov THY odaav ev TH epyjpy Aovdard,5 
Kat ékel mopevdeis Bare aitov: Kai imdbes aita AlOovs db£&ets Kat AlGovs 
Tpaxels Kal éxixddvpov ait ocKOTOs, Kal oiknodtw ékel Eis TOV ai@va . 
kal POs pi) Gewpeirw, ib. 12 (of Shemjaza and his companions) djcov 
aitovs ert EBdouyjxovra yeveds cis Tas vdras THS yis... ews ovvtedeo OH 
Kpia TOD aidvos Tv -alwvwv, ch. xviii. 14, xix. 1 ‘at the bounds of 
* heaven and earth is the prison for the stars of heaven which trans- 

gressed the commandment of God, and for the angels who connected - 
_ themselves with women . . . till the day of the great judgment’; xxi. 
contains a further description of the prison : ‘and the place was cleft. 
as far as the abyss being full of great descending columns of fire,” 


Ixxxvil, 1 ‘the first star which had fallen from heaven was bound 


hand and foot and laid in an abyss : now that abyss was narrow and 


1 The Gizeh text has r@ A. omitting rf épfun (Charles p. 337). 
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deep and horrible and dark.’ Keil thinks there may be a reference to 
Isa. 247122, «Tt shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall 
punish the host of the high ones on high, and the kings of the earth 
upon the earth. And they shall be gathered together as prisoners are 
gathered in the pit (eis Seopwrnpiov) and shall be shut up in the prison 
(eis 6xv¥pwpa), and after many days shall they be visited.’ Considering 
what is said in these passages of the punishment of the apostate 
angels, I feel very doubtful as to whether their place of confinement 
could be fitly described by the word otpos, which does not seem to 
suggest anything awful or terrible. Supposing, as I think we must,! 
that 2 Pet. was partly copied from Jude, the relation of this verse to 
Jude 6 would be more easily explained, if the original reading of 
2 Pet. were cewpais, which as the substitution of a more elegant word 
for the common-place decyds, would be in accordance with our author’s 
procedure elsewhere. The scholiast to Demosthenes, quoted above, 
states that the word cipés was in use in Egypt. Supposing it to have 
been better known than the word cepd to the scribes of & and B, it 
might easily happen that the former was unconsciously written in the 
place of the latter. We also find cepais attested by Didymus, Cyril, 
Ephrem Syr., Procopius, Damascenus, Gicumenius, and Theophylact, as. 
well as by most cursives and versions. The word occurs in the LXX. in 
the sense of fetters, Prov. 5? rapavopuiar dvdpa dypevovot, oeipais dé TOV 
€uvTOU apapTiov exactos odiyyetar. $éov occurs below v. 17, twice in 
Jude, once in Heb. 12'5, notin LXX, twapas{Sep is usually followed by a 
dative of the person, as Mt. 18%! rapédwxev aitoy trois Bacavicrots, and 
an accusative preceded by «is of the thing, as Acts 8° zapedidov eis 
dvrakyv, 2 Cor. 44 cis Oavarov. We find rapédwxay éavtods TH aoedyeia. 
Eph. 41°, zap. A76y 7. Dion. H. ad Pomp. p. 768, but these are very 
different from the datives here. While our dative is certainly unusual, 
I cannot see that it specially favours either of the readings: ‘to 
deliver to pits’ is not easier than ‘to deliver to chains.’ Von Soden 
compares Apoc. 20!° eidov dyyeAov KataBaivovtTa ék Tot otpavor, exovTa 
THv Krdelv THs GBVocov Kai dAvow peyddnv. . . Kat éxparnoev TOV 
Apdxovra ... Kat éynoev atrov xidua ern at €Badev avrov eis Hy ¢Bvoocov. 
Alford illustrates cepats (dpov by Wisdom 171° (of the Egyptian 
plague of darkness) pid ddvoe oxdrous ravres edcOyoayr : the darkness 
constituted the chain which prevented them from moving: so in +. 2 
of the same chapter we have décpuoe odorous Kai paKpas medirat VUKT OS 
and in v. 15 édpovpeiro eis tiv aoldnpov cipxtany Kataxdeo Geis. 
taptapadoas.| dm. Ney. See for the compound KaTaTapTapow Sext- 
P.H. iii. 24. 210 5 Zeds rov Kpévov xateraptépwoev with the note of 
Fabricius. In Enoch 20? Uriel is the ruler of Tartarus. Charles (p. 42) 
notices the appropriate use of ‘raptapécas in connexion with the 
fallen angels: Tartarus was originally the place of punishment of the 
Titans.’ The substantive is found in Job 40! ére\Oov ex Gpos dxpe- 
Tomov, eroinoe xappoviyy tetpdroow ev TH Taptdapy (where the et eee 
the entirely different ‘ Behold now behemoth which I made with thee ; 


1 See Introduction on the subject. 
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he eateth grass as an ox,’ and in 41% roy 8& téprapov THs aBiacov 
oorep aiypddwrov (ynrot), Which is again entirely unlike the Hebrew ; 
also in Philo M. 2 p. 433 (the wicked) iroovpyoetat Katwratw, Tpos 
adrov tdptapov Kat Bald oxoros évexOeis, Jose ce Apa ll. 33 (of the Greek 
mythology) rods apeaBuratous abtay (sc. Tov Gcav) ev TO TapTapy dede- 
peévovs, cf. Hippol. Refut. p. 544, 1. 28 foll. 6 Fs emryvaorens expevdeobe 
érepxomernvy mupos Kpioews amevhyv Kal Taptdapov Comepov Oppo. apwrurrov 

. kal taptapovxov ayyéwv KoAacTov Oppa Gel pévov ev ameAn, Acta 
Thomae 32, where the serpent who tempted Eve says éyw «ime 6 THV 
dBvaocov tod taprdpov oixav, Acta Philippi 110. For the reasons stated 
in the Introduction on the Text, I am inclined to prefer the longer 
reading xoalomevovs typetv (on which see below v. 9) to the shorter 
tnpovpévovs. The infinitive would be epexegetic after rapéduxev. 

5. dpxatov kdcpov odk éeloaro.] The second example of punishment 
does not appear in Jude, It is however closely connected with the sin 
of the angels in Gen. 6. The destruction of the ancient world by 
water is referred to again in 3° in contrast to the present world which 
is doomed to be destroyed by fire. Compare Sir. 167 ot« éfiAdoaro 
rep. tov dpxatwy yrydvrwv. The omission of the article is common in 
2 Pet. See kdcuw doeBdv, réders Yoddpov, just below and Introduction 
on Grammar. 

GAA SySoov Nae Sixarordvns Kfpuxa &pidafev.] The negative state- 
ment ov« édefcaro is contrasted with the positive (brought a flood on 
the world of the ungodly at the time when he saved Noah) by adda, 
just as the ovk éde(oatro of the preceding verse is contrasted with 
geipots Tapédwxev ; but the contrast is blurred from the fact that the 
writer wishes to combine the evidence of mercy with that of judgment. 
He even gives more prominence to the former by putting the latter 
into the participial form; though his limitation of the number of 
the saved to eight prepares the way for the general statement of 
judgment on the wicked. For 8y8oov cf. 1 Pet. 32° é& juépars Nae 
KatacKevalopevys KiBwrod, eis iv dAtyo, Todr’ éotw dxTo Woxal eowOnoav 
ov varos, Clem. Al. p. 812 init. (on the Transfiguration) 6 xvpzos, 
téraptos avafas eis 70 dpos, Extos yiverar, Kal wrt wepiddpmretae mvev- 
pate, THY Swvap.y THY dm’ adtod mapayvpracas eis Gaov oldv TE FV 
ideiv trois dpav exdeyeior, 80 EBSduns évaxnpvocdspevos THs wvijs vids 
civat @eod. The Greeks usually add airds with: this peculiar use 
of the ordinal, but Winer quotes as examples of the omission of 
the pronoun, Plato Legg. iii. 695 C AaBov rv dpxnv €eBdopos, 
Plut. Pelop. 13 €lS OLKLAV dwoeKaros KkateAOuv. Others compare 
eBdouos ard ’Addu in Jude 14 and think that Noah may be 
similarly described either as 8th from Adam, or the 8th preacher 
of righteousness. But, if Enoch is 7th, Noah, his great-grandson 
(Gen, 5) must be 10th (so Jos. Ant. I. 3.2 fv 8 adrds dard ’ASd- 
pov dexatos) not 8th. Hundhausen refers to J. Lightfoot, Heinsius, 
and others, as maintaining that Noah might be described as the 
8th preacher, because Enos, the son of Seth, is said to have been the 
first to call upon God (Gen. 426). But he rightly replies that we 
have no knowledge of such a series of preachers, and that Noah is 
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here called xyjpué, not simply as one of a line of unknown preachers, 
but as having actually warned the antediluvians of the approaching 
judgment. That such was the Jewish tradition is proved by Spitta 
from Jos. Ant. i. 3.1 N&xos 88 rots Tpatronevors br’ avtav dvaxepaivwv 
€ emeOev éwt 70 Kpeitrov tHv Sudvowwy abto’s Kal Tas mpagers peTa- 
pepe, Subs Ona, 1, NOS IN déuas Oapovvov edv daotal te raat 
Knpugov peravolav, drws cwHcw dravtes, where also his sermon is given 
extending from 1. 150 to 200. So Clem. Rom. i. 7 Née exnpvgev per a- 
vouav Kal of draxovcavtes eodbnoav, ib. 9 No&e moards evpeOels . . 
mahtyyeveriav Kdouw exnpvéev, Pauli Apocalypsis (Tisch. p. 68) éya eipi 
N@e.. . kat otk éravoduny tots avOpdrous Knpvooety, Meravoeire, iSod yap 
KatakAvopos epxetat, Theoph. ad Autol. iii. 19, also quotations from the 
Mischna and the Koran in Spitta p. 147. On the other hand it is of 
great importance to mention the small number of those who were 
saved in the ark. ‘God spared only eight persons out of the ancient 
world,’ which explains the prominent position given to dySoov. In his 
reference to Noah and Lot, the author differs from Jude by calling 
attention to the exhibition of mercy in the midst of judgment. 

Sucatoodvns Kfpuka.] The noun x«ypvé occurs in the N.T. in this 

sense only here and in 1 Tim. 27, and 2 Tim. 1" cis 8 éréOqv éyo 
Kypv€ Kat ardatoXos, but the verb xypicow is common. Clement of 
Rome (v.) speaks of St. Paul as kypvé yevouevos év 7H dvarodn Kal ev 
7H Svoa, and so Epict. Diss. iii. 21.13 (quoted by Lightfoot in loco) 
calls his ideal philosopher «kyjpvé tév Oedv. In the Book of Enoch 
124, 15!, Enoch is addressed as ‘Thou scribe of righteousness.’ Here 
dix. «. 18 contrasted with kécpw doeBdv. Noah is called dyOpw7os dixacos 
in Gen 6%, like Lot below v. 9. 
_ KaTakAvopov Kéopw doeBav érdgas.] See below 3° 6 rdére Kocpos voatr 
katakAvobeis drddero and Mt. 24°39 Lk. 1727, Gen. 617, where the 
same noun is used. For éragéus cf. n. on érdyovtes v. 1, and for the 
form of the aor. Lk. 1334, Acts 1427, Winer p. 99, Veitch s.v. 
ayo, who quotes exx. of this form from Herod. Thucyd. Xen. 
Antiph. as well as later writers. The aorist participle is, I think, 
best understood as introducing a condition of things preceding the 
action of édvdagev: Noah was kept safe in the flood which came on 
the world of the ungodly. 

6. Kal wddrets LoSdpwov Kal Topudppas teppdcas.| Winer (pp. 666-668) 
and Blass (p. 98) take this as a gen. appositionis, like Rom. 4" 
onuciov eae mepirouns, and the Latin wrbs Romae, virtus con- 
tinentiae. On the contrary A. Buttman (p. 68) and Spitta take it as 
possessive, ‘the cities belonging to Sodom and Gomorrah, which the 
latter compares with the more exact language of Jude, Sodoua Kat 
Tépmoppa Kai ai mepi airas rédes. IT prefer the former explanation, 
as the latter strictly taken refers only to ai rept airds odes, omit- 
ting the principal cities. Probably our author introduced the 
pleonastic zoAes here from his recollection of Jude. The very ae 
reppow, meaning either to cover with, or to convert into, ashes te ; 
aifadéw), is found in the description of an eruption of Vesuvius ( io 
Cass. Ixvi. p. 1094) rav & péow xparporpévor (being parched) kat 
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reppovpevov (overwhelmed with ashes), Lye. Cass. 227 reppwioas yvia 
Anpvaiw mupi.  éxreppdw is also used by Strabo and Plutarch. 
Philo (M. 2. p. 21) uses the word réppa of the overthrow of Sodom, 
whose abnormal sin was followed by abnormal punishment, jy<p¢ 
pug at pev evavdpovtorat modes tapos TOV oiknTOpwv eyeyevnvTo, ai 0€-€K 
NOwv cai EirAwv xatacKeval Téppa Kal erry KOvES. : 

karacrpopy katéxpivev.| For the reading and construction see Introd. 
on the Text. Cf, also Phryn. (p. 475 Lob.), where other exx. of the 
unclassical construction are given, also Roby §1199 for exx. of the 
Latin construction morti damnare instead of the more usual ad or wm 
metalla damnare, and Munro on Lucr. vi. 1232. Tt might seem 
however that the ‘condemnation to destruction’ should precede and 
not follow teppdcas. Von Soden answers that the phrase includes the 
carrying out of the judgment, citing Rom. 8? caréxpue tiv épapriav év 
capxi, and 1 Cor. 11°? kpivdpevor 8& S70 Tod Kvplov mradevdpefa, iva p71) 
abv TO Koopo karaxpiOdpnev. Another possible and, I think, a better 
interpretation is that the dat. xatactpodj should be here taken as the 
dative of the instrument. In like manner the Lat. abl. is sometimes 
used with damnare, causing occasional ambiguity, as Munro says /c. 
The sense would then be ‘to condemn, or pass sentence upon, by de- 
stroying.’ Clem. Al. (Paed. iii. p. 280), quoting Jude, dwells on the 
lesson to be derived from the history of Sodom. In Gen. 1974 we have 
Kipios éBpeLev ert Yodoua cai Vomoppa Oetov Kat rip apd. Kupiov e& 
ovpavod, after which follows in v. 25 Kat karéorpeWe Tas ToAELS TavTas, 
the latter seeming to imply an earthquake which followed the rain of 
fire and overthrew the cities. So Spitta and Weiss. Cf. Strabo xvi. 
2. 44 of the district by the Dead Sea, which he calls yj teppadns, and 
says that its appearance bears out the story told by the inhabitants 
that t76 cecpov Kat dvadhvonpdtwv rupds Kal Oeppdv bdatov adophadrTwoav 
Te Kat Oewwdav 7 Aiuvyn mpoTwéoo.. . . ai Te TOES KaTarobetev, also Pliny’s 
account of the eruption of Vesuvius (£p. vi. 16. 6) ‘the cloud arising 
from the crater was sometimes light, sometimes dark, prout terram 
cineremve sustulerat, ib. 11 iam navibus cinis incidebat calidior et 
densior, 7b. 14 area... ita iam cinere mixtisque pumicibus oppleta 
surrexerat, ut si longior in cubiculo mora, exitus negaretur, Hp. vi. 
20. 16 tenebrae rursus, cinis rursus multus et gravis. Hunc identidem 
adsurgentes excutiebamus ; operti alioqui atque etiam oblisi pondere 
essemus...mox verus dies ... occursabant trepidantibus adhuc 
oculis mutata omnia altoque cinere tanquam nive obducta.’ This 
shows that redpdw must here mean ‘to cover with ashes,’ not, as most 
editors, ‘to reduce to ashes.’ Pliny also speaks of the accompanying 
earthquake (vi. 20.3), ‘praecesserat per multos dies tremor terrae. . . 
ille vero nocte ita invaluit, ut non moveri omnia, sed verti crede- 
rentur... iam quassatis circumiacentibus tectis . . . magnus et certus 
ruinae metus.’ The truth of this description is proved by the present 
condition of Pompeii and by the accounts of the late terrible erup- 
tions in the West Indies. 

brddeypa peddAdvrov doeBéorw tebexds.] For the reading and construction 
see Introd. on Text. Compare Clem. Al. 280 évds 88 brode’ypatos pvnoOyco- 
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phono. TO Sodopitdv 7aGos, kptows pev dducnoact, TawWaywyta dé dkovoacw. 
Phryn. (p. 42 Lob.) condemns ézo8. as un-Attic, 

4 kal pcanes on -- éptrato.] Cf. Abraham’s pleading in Gen. 1823 
ey owvaroAeons Sixavov peta doeBots, and Wisdom 10° ary (codia) 
Sixarov efarrohAvpevev dceBov eppicato, prydvra xataBdcrov mvp Ulevra- 
mo\ews. The verb occurs again in v. 9; the form €pvcato 18 supported 
by B, see Lightfoot on Col. 133, 
Be remcyomp<voy..| CE. Acts 74 isév twa ddiucovfevov jpivaro Kal 
€TOinoev exdixqow T@ Katarovovpevy, 3 Macc. 27 Kipue. .. mpdoxes tyiv 
KaTaTOVOUpmEVoLs UTO Gvooiov Kat B<eByndov, Theophr. Char. 8 rovs axovovras 
Katamovowvtes Tais WevdoXoyiats. 

td tis Tov abérpov ev docdycla dvartpopfs.| ‘By the licentious be- 
haviour of the wicked.’ For other exx. of a compact articular phrase 
see Introd. on Grammar and 1* rijs ev 76 xdopw ev erOvpla pOopas, 
where, as here, an év-clause is incorporated : cf. 1 Pet. 32 riv ev ddBo 
ayviv avactpodyy, tb. v. 16 rhv dyabiv év Xpiots évactpodyv. For the 
gen. see n. on James 34 t70 dvéuwy éAavvdpeva, Philo i. p. 609 xara- 
KevTovmevos U70 PpevoBAaeias. Aerpos occurs again in 317, alone in 
N.T., also in 3 Mace. 5!2 ris abécpov rpobécews Sverdadpévos, ib. 62°, 
Not used by classical writers. The cognate é@éucros is used in 1 Pet. 4°. 
Philo has &cecyos in the same sense; cf. Abrah. 369 dycias éxbéopous 
petadiKovtes, 2b. éxdvdous Kal éxPéapovs ovvddovs (of Sodom), Gigant. 
288 ras éxvomovs Kai éxPéopwovs dpirias te Kal ples (of the Watchers), 
It is a stronger word than dvopos, because Gecpds is used especially 
of a divine ordinance, a fundamental law. 

8. PBrcupare yap kal axon Sikaros évxatorkady év adrots, | For the reading 
see Introd. on Text. The rare évx. is found in Herod. iv. 204 Bacwreds 
dé ode COwke Kopnv éyxatouxnjoa, Kur. Antiope fr. 198 e& dv Kevotow 
éyxatounoes dduots. Alford with most commentators takes BA€upare 
in the objective sense of +6 BAérew, where the eye brings the man into 
communication with an external object; but the word is generally 
subjective, where the eye reveals to outsiders the inner feeling of 
the man: see exx. in Wetstein. I quote one from Philo Conf. Ling. 
i. p. 406 Kal yap éxtetunpévor yAGooay vetvacr Kal BA€upacr Kal Tats 
GAXdais 70d Gwpatos oxXécecL Kal KIVHTETW, OvX BrTov THs dua Adyov 
apodopas, & dv GéAwow broonpaivovaw. Wetstein would interpret it of 
the look and report of the Sodomites by which Lot was vexed, but the 
interval between Br™upare and éBacdvgev makes this improbable. I 
prefer the Vulgate aspectu et auditu iustus ‘the righteousness of the 
man showed itself in his shrinking from the sights and sounds which 
met him on every side’: lit. ‘righteous in look and in hearing he 
tortured himself at their lawless deeds while he lived among them.’ ! 
Cf. Field Notes on V.T. p. 241, Chase on 2 Pet. in Hastings’ D. of B. 
ii. 867. , 2 

hpepav e tyépas Wuxiy Sixalay dvdpous epyos eBacdvitev.] Cf. Ps. 96° 


1 Perhaps Clem. Al. Q. Div. Serv. p. 950 «: BAémoev impos Tov keuptov drevet Te 
Bardupart, nabdmep eis aryalod kuBepyitov vedua SedopKdres, Tt BovrACTaI, TL TpoTTaccet, 
rl onualvet, Th {Swot Trois adrov vadrats 7 ovvenua combines the two meanings. It 
describes a fixed gaze intent on the actions of the pilot. 
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ebayyedilerOe ijpépav e& Hpepas 70 TwWTHPLoV avroi, Jer. 5234 a portion 
was given to him from the king é& jpépas eis Hepav, Gen. 391, Numb. 
3015, 2 Clem. R. 11, in a quotation from what is called a tpo¢ YTLKOS 
AX dyos, which corresponds closely with 2 P. 3* ratra TOVTO. HKovo apev 
kal érl tov marépwv Hav, Hues 0€ Yuepav €& PMep as m poo deXOp.ev ot 
oddey rovtwv éwpdxapev. The same passage is quoted with slight varia- 
tions in 1 Clem. R. 23, where it is introduced as % ypady airy. 
Lightfoot calls attention to these resemblances, and thinks the quotation 
is probably taken from the apocryphal Aldad and Modad. Hilgenfeld 
suggests the Assumption of Moses. The phrase is used by Euripides 
(Rhesus 443) and Heniochus (c. 350 B.c.) in Mein. Fr. Com. vol. 3, 
p. 563. See Blass Gr. (Ind. s. jpépa). It is equivalent to the Hebraic 
Hepa kat ywepa of 2 Cor. 41°, and quépav Kal? Huepav of Ps. 681. 

Bacavitw.| Used of testing, questioning, especially by the use of 
torture ; then for bodily pain in general, as Mk. 5’ yj pe Bacavions, 
Wisdom 11° per’ épyis xpwopevor doeBeis eBacavi~ovro; of disease, 
Mt. 8° devds Bacarrtdpevos, 1 Sam. 5° eBapivOn yelp Kvpiov éri todbs 
’Alwriovs kai €Bacdvucev airovs; then of fatigue, Mk 64° Bacavilopévovs 
év 76 éatvew ; lastly of mental suffering, as in Plut. Vit. 896c, where 
Antigonus says to a messenger who had been tardy in bringing good 
news, ottws jas Bacavicas diknv bpéEers ‘you shall pay for keeping me 
so long on tenterhooks,’ Ign. Hph. 8 érav pndepia éeriupia épjperotar ev 
bply 7 dvvapevyn bpas Bacavioa, dpa kata Ocov Lyre, Clem. Al. Str. ii. 55, 
p- 458 petavodv ed’ ois Spacey oikére moet 7 Ayer, Bacavilwy be éd’ 
ols ypaptev TiHVv é€avtod Wuyxiv ayaboepyet, Which is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of our text. There is a peculiarity in the expression here: 
we should rather have expected Bacavodeis, just as in Joh. 1133 
éerdpatev éautdv might seem to be equivalent to Joh. 137! érapdyOy 76 
mvevpart, like the French reflexive verb. Augustin however (quoted 
by Westcott) gives it a special force ‘turbatus est Christus quia 
voluit,’ cf. the play “Eavrév trywwpovpevos. Alford on our text compares 
our use of the phrase ‘distress yourself’ (so ‘vex yourself,’ ‘ trouble 
yourself,’ ‘worry yourself,’ ‘put yourself out’). For éavrév the writer 
substitutes yux7v duxalay, repeating the idea of justice already em- 
bodied in éékatos. In an ordinary writer we should have expected ri 
duaiav adrod Wux7v, but 2 Pet. abounds in anarthrous phrases, and he 
may even have intended to give it an abstract character ‘torturing a 
righteous soul,’ as giving greater prominence to the epithet. I cannot 
agree with Dr. Bigg’s interpretation ‘By sight and hearing that 
righteous man, as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous 
soul to the touch by lawless deeds’ and ‘emerged victorious from the 
ordeal.’ Such a use of Bacavi{w may perhaps be supported by Philost. 
Apoll. ili. 18 6 procodyjoew péAdov éavtiv Bacavicas ervyerpe?, but could 
it be followed by such a dative ? 

dvopors tpyois.| The adjective is used (a) of persons who are not 
subject to law, Gentiles, as in Acts 23, 1 Cor. 921; (b) of persons who. 
break the law, malefactors, Lk. 2237; (c) of lawless deeds, as here and 
in Prov. 11 ol owTedodrvtes Ta dvoua Job. 3417 ie od Tov picotvra dvopa. 

9, oiSev Kipios eioreBets ex Treipac pod prerBax, | Here we have the apo- 
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dosis to «i yap—ovx épetcaro in v. 4, modified to suit the second 
member of the protasis contained in wy. 5 and 7 é\\& dydoov Noe 
epudatey ... kai dikatov Adr épvcaro. Notice the repetition of pveo Gan 
from v. 7. Compare for the general meaning of the passage Ps. 16 
ywooer Kvptos dd0v dixaiwr, kal 680s doeBdv doXctra; for infin, with 
oida 1 Tim, 3°, James 417, Mt. 7; for the meaning of mepacpds 
James 1? with my note and comments, Apoc. 3! Kayo o€ THPHTW ek THS 
®pas Tod Teipacuod. Noah and Lot were exposed to-trial, as standing 
alone amid mockers and unbelievers. 

aSlkous S& eis hyépay Kploews Kodalopévous typeiv.| For ju. Kpio. see 37 and 
note on Jude v. 6. The phrase kod. tp. agrees with the account given 
in 1 Pet. 31° of rots ev fudAaky® zvevpaocw who had been disobedient in 
the days of Noah, to whom Christ preached, davarwfels piv capi, 
Cworroimbeis d€ rvevpari, and also with the account of the fallen angels 
in the Book of Enoch (see n. on v. 4 above). 

10. partora 8 tos dmicw capKds év emOupia pracpod Tropevopevous, | 
Prominence is here given to the licentiousness on which Jude laid so 
much stress in his description of the sin of the angels and of Sodom 
(v. 7) as typical of the sin of the libertines (v. 8). So far our author 
had only alluded vaguely to them by his use of the word doéAyea in 
vv. 2 and 7. For the compact articular phrase see above on v. 5. On 
dziow capxds see Jude v. 7. The word éricw is often used of following 
a teacher or leader, asin Mt. 4!” dctre dricw pov; so of following Satan 
in 1 Tim. 5!5, of the worship of Baal in Deut. 4°, Jer. 2%; then of 
surrendering ourselves to evil practices or passions, as here and in Isa. 
652 rots zopevopevors 656 ov Kady, GAN’ éricw TdV dpapTidv aitor. 
Similarly in the Baptismal Service the candidate promises that he will 
not follow nor be led by the lusts of the flesh. Jude’s distinctive érépas 
is here omitted, unless we suppose it to be represented by puacpod. 
Alford translates ériOupia puacpod ‘lust of pollution,’ which he 
explains as ‘lust hankering after unlawful and polluting use of the 
flesh.’ I think it is more natural to regard it as another instance of 
the gen. qualitatis, so frequent with this author, see above 2! on 

ec Sf; 3 / , 3 
atpécets drwAcias. For ropevopevor See on Jude v. 16 and Git i Pet. 4 : 
piacpds found here only in N.T., occurs in Wisdom 14° Yuxav pracpos, 
1 Macc. 442 ‘who cleansed the sanctuary and bare out the defiled 
stones (rods AiGovs Tod puacpod) into an unclean place,’ Zest. Levi. 17. 
placa occurs below v. 20, praive in J ude v. 8. i 

kupidtntos Karappovoivras,] See n. on Jude v. 8. Here it seems most 
natural to understand «vp. in an abstract sense. Such a variation 
from Jude’s meaning is very common in our author. The leading 
reference however may be the same, viz. to the irreverence 
shown towards the angels by the men of Sodom, as well as to the 
denial of the Lord on the part of the libertines (see 21 above). 

rohpyral aveddes,] WH. and Treg. separate the words by a comma, 
I have followed Nestle’s punctuation, taking ai. as an epithet of rodp. 


1 i imi hrase in 
with Bengel, Spitta, and others. -In a somewhat similar phrase 
Jude 16 derek clow yoyyvortat, meniptproipot, I have retained the dividing 
comma, as it seemed to me that the weighty word peupiporpor was 
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better able to stand on its own basis. From this point the writer 
addresses himself directly to the libertines. We have no good English 
equivalent for the substantive 7oA., headstrong dare-devils would ne 
too flattering : perhaps ‘shameless and headstrong. The meaning 0 
rohpnris is suggested by Jude 9 ob« erodpnoev and Jos, Ant. 1. il. 4, 
where speaking of the behaviour of the men of Sodom, he says 6 oe 
ayavakTyoas avtTay et Tots TOA PLATE Tous pev LAHEY, So we fin 
roApy joined with dvauyvvria in Arist. Thesmoph. 102, Isaeus 60 jin., 
Antipho 123, Plat. Apol. 38 D, dvaidys Kat ToAMNPOS in Antipho 122. 
rohuyrys is found in Thue. i. 70 ot pev Kat Tapa dvvap Tohpnrat Kab 
Tapa yvopnv xwovvevtat, Plut. V. 988 F toApnras erras dyabous, Jos. 
BJ. iti. 10, 2 "Tov8aton pév, ef kat opddpa roArpyrat kal Pavarov Kara- 
povorvres, GANG TOAEWwv azrELpol. _ The only other place in the N.T. in 
which aiOddys is found is 1 Tit. 17 ‘ the értoxozros 1s to be py adbfadys. 

Sdéas od tpepovew Prachnpodvres.] See on Jude 8. For the comple- 
mentary participle in place of the infinitive (as in Soph. Oed. Col. 128 
ds tpépomev déye) see Winer p. 434 foll., and cf. Lycurg. p. 150. 6 
obre tiv axpdrolw . . . mpoddors epoBy6y. This is Nestle’s view of 
the construction, in which I am inclined to concur: if so, we should 
omit the comma placed after tpéuovaw by WH. According to the 
other construetion ddéas is governed by tpenovow, for which compare 
Isa. 66? tpéuovta Tots AOyous pov. 

11. éwov,| ‘Whereas,’ ‘seeing that,’ lit. ‘in a case in which,’ as in 
1 Cor. 3° dou yap év tyty Giros Kal epts, odxi wapKixol eore; 4 Mace. 214 
(6 vopwos kat THs pitwy cvvnbeias Seardle) Kal py voulonte mapadogov 
etvat, dou ye Kal €xOpas emixpareiv 6 Lopeopos Svvarar dia Tov vopmor, 
ib. 6°* Sixady eat dporoyeiv pas TO Kpdtos civat TOD AoytTpod, Gov ye 
Kat Tov eLwhev dAyndovwv émxpatet. Common in classical writers, as 
Antipho p. 112 drov 8& wu) AOeAnoev Eeyxov Torjcac Oat TOV TeTpaypLEVvur, 
mas Tepl y dv otk HOEAnTE TrOEcGa1, eyxwpet atta wept TovTwv cidvar ; 
Andocides p. 12 érov rotvuy 2brots Tots TpidkovTa @pvuTe py pynoiKAKy- 
cel, TOs peyioTwV KaKov aitios ... 7) Tov TXoAR TOV ye GAXwv ToduTov 
tue HévodTe pvyoxakelv, Isocrat. p. 164 drov yap "A@nvodwpos Kat Kadri 
aTpatos, 6 pev iduodrns wv, 6 dé puyds, oikicar TdAEIs olol Te yeyovact, 7) TOV 
Bovdnbevres pets wodAods dv Térovs ToovTovs Katacyxely Svvybetper, 
Thue. viii. 96, Dem. Herod. etc. : 

Gyyedor tox vi Kal Suvdpe pelloves dyres.] This dative is sometimes de- 
scribed as the dat. of reference. It differs from the ace. of reference, 
as the dative of time or place differs from the corresponding ace. 
Roby (Gr. § 1210) describes it more exactly as denoting ‘the thing in 
point of which a term is applied.’ Tn classical Greek it is often inter- 
changed with the looser and vaguer acc., as Xen. Cyr. ii. 3. 6 has otre 
root cipt Taxds ovTE xepaiv icxupds in contrast with the rddas dxds of 
Homer, cf. Plato Rep. v. 473 B édiporoe Tov dpiOpdr, Tpukpotaro. THY 
divapuv, Symp. 190 B hv ov tadra ra yévy icydv Sewd. See above 
v. 8 Breupare Sixavo. and Blass pp. 117, 118. We find ioxvs and 
dvvapys combined in the ascription in Apoe. 7!2, Deut. 324, Cant. 27, 
The latter is the more general word. Our author gives an in- 
definite reference both to angels and to dda, instead of the very 
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definite reference (in Jude) to the dispute between Michael and 
Satan about the body of Moses. This vagueness causes ambiguity. 
What is the object of the comparison in peiCoves? Dr. Bigg (with 
Hofmann, Spitta, and Weiss) understands evil angels implied in the 
word dda. I think it is better to understand men (with Bengel 
Alford and Keil) i.e. the false teachers who are spoken of as Bracdn- 
Hovvtes in v. 10. The angels, though far superior to them, abstain 
from any such BAdéodyuwos Kpiors, as the PevdodiddoKador indulge in 
towards ddfa. Hofmann’s objection to this interpretation, though 
approved by Spitta and others, seems to me to have very little force: 
he thinks that the assertion of the superiority of angels to men would 
be an unnecessary truism. Are we sure that it was recognized as a 
truism by the libertines? Anyhow the main object of reasoning is to 
show the connexion between what is questioned (here man’s right 
Praodypety ddéas) and what is supposed to be unquestioned (that man 
is inferior to angels). 

od dépovetv kat aitav mapa Kvuplo BrAdopypov kpicow, | Who are meant 
by airév? When did the angels abstain from bringing a railing 
accusation against them? What is the force of rapa Kupiw? To 
answer the first question we must go back to the railing of the false 
teachers. This was certainly directed against the dé€a. by whom 
Jude, as we have seen reason to believe, means angels, including evil 
angels, as we learn from his introducing Michael’s behaviour to Satan, 
by way of example of the manner in which we should behave towards 
the doar. Are we then to understand our author as simply putting 
Jude’s meaning into vague words; and, if so, why does he do it? I 
think with most of the commentators that this is on the whole the 
right view, and that the particularities of Jude are omitted, like the 
name Enoch afterwards, in order to avoid direct reference to apocryphal 
writings. Is it possible however to find any explanation of the 
plural? Dr. Bigg suggests that there may be a reference to Enoch 9, 
where it is said that men complained of the evil done by the fallen 
angels and their children. The four great archangels—Michael, Uriel, 
Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their complaint before the Lord saying 
‘Thou knowest all things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest 
this thing and every thing affecting them, and yet Thou didst not 
speak to us. What are we therefore to do in regard to this!’ The 
sentence of God is ‘Bind Azazel hand and foot’ (Enoch. ch. 10). 
Much the same suggestion had been previously made by Spitta, who 
however joined it with the reading Kupiov, which he strangely 
interprets in reference to the declaration of judgment from the Lord 
against the sinful Watchers, a judgment first intrusted to Be arch- 
angels (Enoch 104), and then delegated by them 1 to Enoch (12%), and 
by him announced to Azazel (13'). Accordingly Spitta’s explanation 
is ‘whereas the angels, though greater in power and might (which he 


i is 1 hers (t.e. the 
1 It is not clear that this is done by the four archangels. The wate tv. 
wnfallen Watchers) are here said to summon Enoch and enjoin him to visit the 


fallen Watchers and announce to them the sentence of judgment. : 
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regards as a periphrasis for dpxdéyyeAot), decline to carry an announce- 
ment of degradation (BAdopypov Kpiow) from the Lord’; and he illus- 
trates this from Zest. Levi 15 wal AjecOe dvedicpoy Kat aicxdvyy atdviov 
Tapa THs Sukaroxpiotas TOD cod. I think this explanation impossible for 
many reasons, chiefly because it holds up an act of disobedience on the 
part of the angels, as a model for men, and because it justifies 
Bdacdypia. There is much more to be said for Dr. Bigg’s view. +E 
our author wished to generalize the special case named by Jude, he 
might take advantage of the incident referred to in En. 9. The 
archangels did not take it upon themselves to condemn the sinful 
Watchers, but made their appeal to God. 

I take zapa Kvpiw to represent the words of Jude dAda <izev 
"Erityjoar oor Kvipios. The consciousness of the Divine presence keeps 
the angels from any injurious word. 

For the phrase $¢povow «piow cf. kpiow éreveyxety in Jude, and John 
182° riva xatnyopiav dépere kata! tod avOpwirov tovTov; Acts 2518 oF 
KaTHyopo. otdeutay airiay épepov av eyo trevdovy, Acts 257 zokAG Kat 
Bapéa airuspata Kxatadépovres, Aristotle Rhet. Al. xxx. 12 daBoriv 
Katapepev. 

12. odror 84 ds Gdoya toa... PSapfoovtar.] The expression in Jude 
v. 10 is far simpler and more natural. 

yeyerynpéva uoikd eis GAwoww Kal pOopdv.] ‘Born creatures of instinct 
for capture and destruction. Cf. Joh. 1897 éym cis totro yeyév- 
vnpat... Wa paptupyow tH aAnGeia, Juv. i. 141 ‘animal propter 
convivia natum,’ and a rabbinical quotation in Wetstein’s n. ‘quidam 
vitulus cum ad mactandum adduceretur, R. Judam accessit caputque 
in ejus gremium reponens flevit. Sed ille, Abi, inquit, in hune finem 
creatus es. For dvoid compare Plut. Mor. 706a on the pleasures 
arising from music, which are not limited, like the pleasures of taste, 
to the irrational and instinctive portion of the soul (cis TO GAoyov Kat 
ghvaotkov arotehevtTdcae THs Wuxs, GAXG Tod KpivovTos amTdémevat Kal TOD 
fpovodvros). One would rather have expected odayjy than bOopar, 
which is not more appropriate for animals than for men. But it seems 
to be the intention of the writer to use a word which is applicable to 
both, as shown later on, év 7H Oopa aitav Pbapjcovra. We must 
therefore compare dAwow with such passages as 1 Tim. 37 fa pi eis 
évedirpov euréon Kal rayida Tod diaBddov, 2 Tim. 275 cat avavywoow ék 
THs SiaBdrov wrayidos elwypypevor bx’ abrod cis TO éxetvov O€Anua, 2 Tim. 35 
aixpahwrilovres yrvakdpia cerwpevpeva dpaptiats, Eccles. 1012, Xen. 
Mem, ii. 1. 4. obxotv 6 otrw reradevpévos Frrov av Soxet cor bro Tov 
dvtimdhov 7) Ta oui Cha dAloxerOar;... yaorpl Sedeakdpeva... TH 
erOupia tod payeiv aydueva mpds To SéAcap dAioKerat, x.7.A., and v, 18 
below. 

év ols d&yvootow Bracpnpoivres. | In the N.T. Bracdypeiv is usually 
followed by the accusative as in v. 10 above: in classical Greek by eis 
which also occurs in Mk. 3°. If we are to expand the relative phrase 
into év rovros a, the frequent confusion between eis and éy in late 


1 Band WH. om. xard. 
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Greek may account for the use of éy here, compare 1 Esdr, 149 e€emuk- 
THpirav ev ToIs ayyehots adrod. It is better however to give it a wider 
sense ‘blaspheming in matters of which they know nothing.’ Others 
expand the clause as follows, ratra év ols dyvootow, for which they com- 
pare the totally dissimilar Sir. 5% é peyadw Kal ev puxp@ pi dyvdet. 
The point of the phrase is explained by Zest. Aser 7 bn yiveoGe ws 
Zdopa, ris Hyvonoe Tors dyyéous Kupiov kat ardXero tus aidvos. 
év tH 0opa adrav Kal PGaptoovrat.] A very rhetorical phrase to express 
Jude's év tovros POcipovtar. We may compare it with éy €uTraryLov"n 
éuratktac 3° below, and Philo i. p. 693 BovXerar dtoixtous Has Tov 
TwLATiKaY, amep ev pioer Kal pOopg. Pbepomevyn Kat PUepovon Oewpet- 
tat, KAnpov  Wuxjs AaPety pera Tov adOdprov Kal apGapcias d&lwv 
apetov. What is the reference in airév ? Probably we should explain 
it of ra dAoya, of whom 6opa was predicated above ; but what is the 
sense of saying that ‘the libertines shall also be destroyed in their 
destruction’? Looking back to the parallel in Jude, we find two sorts 
of knowledge contrasted ; the one, belonging to the spiritual order, is 
declare: to be beyond the reach of the libertines (éca pév ovk ofSacw 
corresponding to év ots ayvootcw here), who in both epistles are said to 
rail at the objects of this knowledge (8s€a.) : the other kind of know- 
ledge belonging to the natural order, the region of sense, is that of 
which the libertines are made cognizant, like brute beasts, through their 
animal nature, viz. those sensual gratifications, which are the cause of 
their destruction, as they are of the snaring and destruction of the 
brutes. This latter kind of knowledge is not distinctly mentioned by 
our author. Perhaps he did not think it deserved to be called know- 
ledge ; but he enlarges on the comparison of the brutes, saying that 
their end is destruction, and that, if men degrade themselves to their 
level, they will also share their destruction. Another way of taking 
it is Bengel’s, ‘In corruptione sua (abrav) plane corrumpentur,’ reading 
katapbapyco: tat for cai pOap., meaning, I suppose, ‘their own corrupt 
hearts will bring about their destruction’ But would not this require 
atrov or at any rate a more emphatic position for airwy! Spitta 
understands airéyv of the dogai, who are referred to as xar abrey 
in v. 11, and explains & ois as év tovros ous (because dogo = 
ayyedo) 5 this év rovros is then replaced by ev 7) PESO ES Cn 
depending on xarafOapjoovra ; ‘der Untergang der ddfar wird auch 
der der Libertiner sein (vv. 4, 11, 12). He further explains the 
reference to the ddwors of the brutes by the use of oipot in v. 4. 
The difficulty of this explanation lies in the fact that it destroys 
the relation between the second 6opa (that of the angels, rene to: 
Spitta) and the first ee eee - the brutes), and again in the con- 
i ween good and bad angels. 
ag ie “meaning seems to be the same as that of Rom. ty 
i 1 odpKka OvTes TA Ths TapKos Ppovodow, ot dé Kara mvedj.a, 
Boe oar sas Ay 7 Kos Gavaros’ TO 0€ Ppdovypa TOD 
ra TOU TVEVpaTOS. TO yap Ppovnpa THS TapKos VavaTos re 
j » at eipyvn, and 1 Cor. 214 ywuyixds 6& avOpwros ov d€xerau. 
Beale iat, iy Vaio GoTo eau t od dvvaTet yvavat 
ra TOD TVET MATOS TOD Decor, pwpia yap AVTH EFTIV, KAL OV Y > 


Os a f See further in the Comment. 
bru wvevpatixas avaxpiverat. See f ba 
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13. GSixotpevor pic Ody a8ixlas.] For the reading see Introduction on the 
Text, The reading coprovmevor resembles Col. 37° 6 yap dducav KOpPLLOeT OL 
8 HSiknoev, Barn. iv. 12 6 Kipios Kpwet tov Koo pov" éxacTos, Kaus erroinaey, 
KOpuetTat . . €aV } movnpos, 6 puabds THs wovypias Eumpoobev adrod. But 
there seems no reason for a future here. The principal verb 
pOapirovrat is followed by seven present participles before we reach 
caraXetrovres, Which forms part of the escort of the next principal verb 
érdavjOnoav. This series of participles is broken, like v. 10, by ex- 
clamatory substantives in apposition, oréAou cat popor in v. 13, and 
katdpas texva in v. 14, though the latter is perhaps best taken with the 
next sentence. The first participle dd:«. is closely connected with the 
preceding verb: the second is connected with the subsequent clauses, 
which serve to bring out its separate features: the third and fourth 
are merely appendages to the second. Spitta, putting a full stop after 
the fine-sounding katapOapyoovra, thinks that the participles stand for 
finite verbs as in Hebrew. Cf. Blass G.7. § 79. 10, Jannaris § 2168. 
Tf dduovjevor is correct, it is another example of the author’s love 
of far-fetched and artificial expressions. The simple thought 
which underlies the phrase is probably ‘being punished for their 
dduxia’ (cf. adckovs in v. 9), a thought which may have recalled to 
his mind Rom. 678 ra yap éWdvia tHs duaptias Odvaros, and perhaps Mt. 
62 dméxovow Tov pucGov aitav. The corresponding verse in,Jude speaks 
of pucbds in connexion with Balaam, and our author uses the phrase 
pucbos dduxias himself in reference to Balaam in v. 15. But, as he 
would reflect, Balaam never received the promised wages of his 
iniquity. Balak, who had hired him, never paid his hire (Numb. 2411). 
And is it not the same with these libertines, who sacrifice so much for 
the sake of wealth and popularity, and yet are defrauded of their wage 
by death? So Tischendorf appears to take it translating ‘decepti 
circa, pucbov doucias.’ The construction ddiKety twd te ‘to wrong a 
person in any. way’ is common enough, cf. Acts 351, Gal. 412. 
But in classical writers the acc. rec does not seem to extend beyond 
the cognate ddiknpa. : pu bov ATOTTEPOVJLEVOS would rather have been 
used for the sense ‘defrauded,’ which is here supposed. See how- 
ever Plut. Cato M2. 17 (p. 766) eipov xpéa radara 7G Sypoolw roddods 
ddeidovtas Kal ToAAOIs TO Sypdovov, Gua THY TOAW Exavoev adiKOUMEVAY Kal 
adixotcav. The R.V. has ‘suffering wrong as the hire of wrong- 
doing, which is much the way in which it is taken by Dr. Abbott, 
who would understand déicéav after dducovpevor, translating ‘they 
receive from God what they call injustice as the requital of their 
injustice,’ and by Hofmann ‘Schlimmes erfahrend als einen Lohn 
fiir Schlimmes,’ which may be compared with Ps. 1826 *‘ With the 
froward thou wilt show thyself froward.’ The difficulty of this is 
that pucbdv adixias is used below of the literal reward offered to 
Balaam, But this playing on the double use of puods is not unlike 
the play on ¢6opa, above, and éé Udaros cai 8’ varos in 35. 

ABoviy ‘youpevor tiv ev Apépa tpvphy.] Here again we have a very 
ambiguous sentence. Both dor and tpvdx) may be taken either in a 
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good or a bad sense, while év juépa has been variously interpreted. The 
word Tpudr oceurs elsewhere in the N.T. only in Lk. 725 where of éy 
watioud évddgo kal rpvdy irdpxovres are contrasted with the Baptist, 
the reference being to a luxurious life with no special blame attached. 
In James 5° érpupyoare is joined with éoraradioare in a bad sense, 
like évrpvpdw here. Exx. of zpvdy in the bad sense are found 
in Herm. Mand. vi. 5 (of the works of the Evil Angel) zodvré\ea 
peOvoparov Kal TouiAwy tpdov Kal érOuuia yovatkdy, 1b. vili. 3, xi, 12 
6 Soxdy mved}ua éxew tot éavtov cal dvardys éorw wal év tpudais 
twoAAats avacrpepdopevos Kat ev érépais ToAAGIS AWA TALS, Kal wiTbods 
AapBavertHs tmpodyteias adtod, tb. xii. 2 waca Tpudpy pwpa 
€or Kai Kev) Tots SovAOLs TOD Meod, Sim. vi. 2 otros dyyeAos TpugdFs Kat 
aTaT ys éoriv, tb. 2 mopevovrar dm@adtats Kal Tpugdais paraias, 
wb.iv. dristTpvgdHs kat adwarys dpa éori pla, rhs Sé Bacdvov } dpa 
N' jypepdv Svivayw exe, and so passim. On the other hand rpud% is 
used of the gifts of wisdom in Prov. 4° iva 86 77 of Kedddyn orépavov 
xapitwv, orepavy dé tpvdis trepacricn cov, and of the divine blessing in 
Ps. 368. ‘Thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures’ (rév 
XElyudppovv THS Tpvdys cov Torte’s adrovs), moreover the garden of Eden 
is called 6 rapaderos ris tpvpys (Gen, 2), 31524, Hzek. 31°), In 
the N.T. 78ov7y is used only in a bad sense, see Lk. 8!4, Tit. 38, James 
41,3. Jn one place in the LXX. (Prov. 171) it has a good sense, xpefoowv 
Wopos pel’ Hdovips év cipyvyn, 7 otkos ToAAGY Gyabav pera paxns. I doubt 
whether we can find 7d0v7j in an entirely good sense outside the 
Epicurean school, but Philo’s definition would suit here, see M. 2. 
p. 164 rod rapdvros Kal vopicbevros ayabod havracia Sieyelper tiv Woynv 

. Kadetrat St rodto To mabos Hdovn, M. 1. p. 39 omevda wav Coov 
os émt dvayKaratrov Kal ouvextikwratov Tédos, Hdovyv, Kat padtoTa 
dvOpwros, or Aristotle’s (Hth. V. x. 4) wacav évépyevav teAcvot 4 Hdov7. 
I think this justifies the reading of the R.V., ‘Men that count it 
pleasure to revel in the daytime,’ agreeing with Asswmpt. Moys. iv. 4 
‘omni hora diei amantes convivia,’ Ewald ‘Welche jeden Tag (rather 
‘am Tage’) zu schwelgen fiir die hichste Lebenstreude achten,’ v. 
Soden ‘Als Lust betrachtend die Schlemmerei am Tage,’ and Keil 
‘Den Tag, der zur Arbeit bestimt ist, mit Schwelgen hinzubringen fiir 
Vergniigen achten sie.’ For the phrase é jpépe cf. 3 Mace. 5ll ev 
vuKTi kal m<epa, Rom. 132 &s év Huepa edoxnpdvws TEpLTAT HOWLEY, 1] 
komo Kat pebats, pi) Kocrais Kal doeAyetais, 1 Th. 58 pets be jpecpas ovres 
vypopev, also Joh. 9* ews Hepa éotiv, Joh. 11? edy Tis TEepiTary EV TH 
huépa, ob mpookorre. The more usual expression in Sees Greek 
would be jépas or juc6’ juepay. For the thought see Isa, 51, Eccles. 
1017. Dr. Bigg’s rendering is ‘counting our sober daylight joy (the 
Agape) mere vulgar pleasure,’ which keeps closer to the ordinary meaning 
of the words in biblical Greek ; but the meaning given to tyv ev nuepe 
zpvdyyv is very far-fetched, and it is by no means certain that the Agape 
was then a daylight meal.! Spitta reads rpopy for rpvpy, translating 


1 See my Appendix C to Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 
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“Als Lustbarkeit betrachten die Libertiner die tiigliche Mahlzeit, die 
doch nur den Zweck hat den Menschen fiir die Arbeit des Lebens 
die néthige Kraft zu geben’ The objections to this are (1) that ev 
Augpa is not equivalent to cal? jyépav, cf. Mt. 265, Lk. 113, (2) that 
there is nothing wrong in a man’s finding pleasure in his daily bread 
(Eccles. 518), but rather in a morose refusal to enjoy what God has pro- 
vided for enjoyment (1 Tim. 44), Weiss interprets riv év jpépa tpupyy 
‘luxury which according to its nature can only last as long as it is 
day, i.e. during our earthly life.’ 

odor kal papo.] omidos is late Greek for the classical kyAls 
(Phryn. p. 28 Lob.), used of moral defect in Eph. 527 twa rapaorjcy 
airds éavtG &doov tiv éxxAnolav, pa exoveav oridov 7) putida 7 Tt TOY 
roottwv, adr’ iva} dyla kal &umpos; of a person who discredits the 
boly to which he belongs in Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 2+ (speaking of 
slaves manumitted in reward for disgraceful services) eis tovrovs 
Svoexkabdprovs omidous dmoBdérovres ot Todol dvcxepaivovor. The 
adjective domAos is used below 3!4, also in 1 Pet. 1 typi atari, 
ds duvod déudpov Kat doridov, Xpiorod, as well as in | Tim. 614, James 
127; and the verb omAd» in Jude 23, James 3°. As the word 
omAds in the parallel passage of St. Jude is also found in the 
sense of oziAos in one solitary passage, so the ozidos of 2 P. is also 
found, though rarely, in the sense of omAds, only with the gender 
changed to the feminine. Hence confusion was easy. For a dis- 
cussion on the general bearing of these parallelisms, see Introduc- 
tion on the Relation between the two Epistles. For pasos see 
note on Jude v. 24, and Lev. 212! was o éorw év aird pdpos. .. od« 
€yylet TOU mpoceveyxetv Tas Oucias TG MEG cov, dtt pHusos ev aita, where 
it refers to ritual blemish: in Sir. 11°! apdcexe ard Kaxovpyov.. - 
pytore popmov eis Tov aidva 66 cor, 1b. 18'* ev dyaots pH dds pdpov, 
vb. 2073 pdpos movnpds év avOpdrw weddos it is used as in pro- 
fane Greek, in the sense of ‘blame,’ ‘reproach,’ ‘disgrace.’ With 
the exclamatory omidou cal Guo. may be compared roApnrat abfadets 
in v. 10, xardpas réxva in v, 14, and the denunciatory terms intro- 
duced by otroé ciow in v. 17 and Jude wv. 12, 16. 

évtpupavres év tats dmdrats airav.] For readings see Introduction on 
the Text. Cf. Isa. 55? évrpudyce év dyabots 4 Woy} tuav (good sense), 
‘Let your soul delight itself in fatness’ R.V., 574 év rim éeverpudy- 
gate; (bad sense), ‘Against whom do ye sport yourselves?’ R.V. 
Both meanings are common in profane Greek, see exx. in 
Wetstein. Hofmann understands it here in a metaphorical sense 
‘revelling in their deceits,’ and explains it by Sededéfovres Wuyds in 
the next verse. Ewald takes it literally, supposing that dadry is a 
sort of pun on the dydry of Jude, ‘Diebesmahle’ for ‘Liebesmahle.’ 
It might also be taken absolutely, asin Xen. Hell. iv. 1. 30 trordévtwv 
de aire Tov Ocpardvrwv farra, ed dv xabilovow ot Tépoar padakds, 
noxevOn evrpupjoat, and Philo M.1 p. 232 évevdpaiverau kal évrpudie 
m™po Tov ddAwv, duryéor Kat dxpdros ere S& dpriows Kal rArpect Kexpn- 
pévos ayafois; in which case év tais dmdras might be joined with 
cvvevwxovpevor to explain how it happened that the libertines were 
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admitted to the feasts of believers. On the whole however I prefer 
Hofmann’s rendering. 

Tvvevaxotpevor tniv.]| The participle denotes the circumstances of the 
preceding action. The phrase # ézovpdytos evwxia iS used in respect 
to the eucharist by Clem. Al. Paed. ii. p. 166. 

14, dpBarpods exovres perrods porxad(Sos.] A striking expression to 
describe the man who sees an adulteress in every woman, or in plainer 
words, who cannot see a woman without lascivious’ thoughts arising 
in his heart, such thoughts becoming as it were stereotyped, and 
betraying themselves in his looks, cf. Mt. 58 ras 6 Bdérov yuvaixa 
mpos To éeriOupnoa airs, non euolyevoey airi ev TH Kapoia av’rod, Plut. 
Mor. 528 © 6 pev pyrwp tov dvatoxwrov odk ey Kdpas ev Tots Obpbacw 
€xev, GAAG wépvas (a saying attributed to Timaeus by Longin. 4, 5), 
Gell. iii. 5 (Arcesilaus) cum oculos ludibundos atque inlecebrae 
voluptatisque plenos videret: ‘nihil interest, inquit, ‘quibus 
membris cinaedi sitis, posterioribus an prioribus’ (cited by Wetstein). 
For the metaphorical use of peords see Mt. 232 érwfev peotot éore 
broxpicews, Rom. 12° pearots pOdvov, Prov. 6%4, Xen. Symp. i. 13. 
poxakis found in Rom. 7%, James 44, Mt. 1239, and late Greek 
writers (see Phryn. p. 452 Lob.) instead of the classical porxevrpua. 
The reading porxadias found in NR A and some versions is a vox 
nihili. 

dxataraterous duaptias.]| For readings see Introd. on Text. For 
the construction cf. 1 Pet. 4! wézavrat dyaprias, and yeyupvacpevny 
mieovetias below: see my note on James 11° dzefpacros Kaxév. 
The late word dx. is only found here in biblical Greek. It is used by 
Polyb. 4.17.4, Plut. Mor. 1145 dxartaratory cvppopd cvverducba, vb. 
924 B, Vitae p. 734c¢  povapyia ro dxaramraveTov mpooAaPotca, 
1b. 1039 c dxatdravoros dépxyn. The classical equivalent is dravoros, 


used with gen. by Eur. Suppl. 82 déavoros youv. 

SededLovres uxds dornpikrovs.] For the rare late Greek dor npiKTos See 
below (316), and n. on orypilw (117): it is used by Longinus ii. 2 
(great wits) Siya érurtyipns doripixta Kal dveppdriora. For ded. see 
below v. 18, Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 4 quoted above on v, 12, and my n. on 
James 114, ee ios 

kapSiav yeyunvacpérny meovetlas txovres.] Cf. Heb. 5!* rav dua ray egw 
ta aicOyripia yeyupvacpeva éxdvTov mpos SidKxpiow. Wetstein illustrates 
the construction from Philostratus Herovc. ili. p. 688 @adarrys ovr 
ib. iv. p. 696 wodguwv roAdAGv Yeyopvacpévos, 0b. LID: 708 
codias 75n yeyypvacpevos, Alford adds Clem. Hom. iv. i dons SEND 
maidelas e€noxnpevos, Hes. Op. 649 vavtiAins cecodicpevos. Exx. : this 
‘genitive of the sphere’ are also to be found in Lat. eg. ‘vetus 
militiae,’ ‘prodigiorum peritus.’ For theovegia see above 0. 3. : ‘ 

katépas téxva.] For this Hebraism = kardparol, cf. Téxva Remy 
I Pet. 114, réxva dpyjs Eph. 2°, réxva pwros ab, 58, réxva onesies sa. 51" , 
réxva dducias Hos. 10%, and of vioi tis dmevBias Eph. 22, 5%, o ues. urs 
drwXeias 2 Th. 23, Joh. 1712, Winer p. 298 ‘ Spitta quotes 3 sh he 
rhava 9 Kapdia Kal odk eyvaray Tas dd0vs pov" ws Wpooa. ev TH] OPYD 
on oa SA eevee as For Loner ef. Deut. 1125 od eyo didwpe 
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évriov Sudv onpepov THY evAoyiav Kat THY KaTdpay, Ps. 109" évedvoaro 
Katdpay ws twdriov, Kal eiondOev oel Vowp eis TA EYKATA QUTOV. It seems 
better to connect this phrase with what follows rather than with what 
precedes. : 

15. Karadelrovres ed0ctav d8dv émdavAPycav.] For the readings see 
Introd. on Text. For the metaphorical 68és see above on v. 2, 
1 Sam. 12%3 deo duty thy 68dv THY ayabny Kai THY cieiar, Ezra ie 
tnrjra. Tapai Tod Mod dddv edOetav Hty, Ps. 1077, Isa. 30”, Hos. i 
eiOeiar ai dd0i rod Kvuplov, Kai dikavor mopevoovTa ev avTais, Acts 13 
(of Simon Magus) diuorpépov ras dd0bs Kupiov ras «vdeias. For the 
absence of the article see Introd. on Grammar. For wAavdopau cf. 
Jas. 5120, 1 Pet, 225, 

éfaxodovdqoavres TH 68m Tod Badadp Tod Bécop. | See Introd. on Text. 
For ééax. cf. above 11°, 22, For Balaam see n. on Jude v. 11. Alford 
compares Num. 22°? ov« doreia 7 686s wou évavtiov nod. aie 

ds pir ddy dSixlas Aydarnoev.| See Introd. on Text. For a similar use 
of dyardw cf. Lk. 11%. Balak’s offer was a bribe, a reward of wrong 
doing, because Balaam was fully aware that Israel was under the 
protection and blessing of Jehovah, and yet he consented to go with 
the messengers of Balak when they came for the second time to ask 
him to curse Israel. Compare the two equations in the first epistle of 
St. John % dpapria éoriv 4 dvopia (34) and wéca dodikia dpaptia éeotiy 
(5!) with Westcott’s notes ‘Sin is the assertion of a selfish will against 
a paramount authority,’ ‘By whatever acts, internal or external, man 
falls short of God’s will, as it is spiritually apprehended, he sins.’ So 
here Balaam is guilty of zapavoyia because he consents to dduxéa. 

_ 16. AeyEw 8 ecxev i8las apavoplas.] The only other recorded 
instances of éAeyéis in biblical Greek are in Job 21* pi) dvOparov pov 7 
eheyéis ; ‘is my complaint of man ?’, 2b. 23? é« yeipds pov 7 eAcyEls ott, 
where R.V. has ‘even to-day is my complaint rebellion.’ Cf. Philostratus 
Vit. Ap. ii. p. T4 od mixpds mpds Tas ehéyEes Hv. Here éyw is used with 
the noun as a sort of periphrastic passive of the cognate verb, as in 
airtay éxw. For tdvos see above on 13 ida 86€y., Winer p. 191 f., Jannaris 
Gr. Gr. §§ 1416 f. Dr. Bigg after Huther and Hofmann regards it as 
merely equivalent to airod, comparing Mt. 22° of 8 dpedroavres 
dmnGov, ds pev eis Tov idiov dypov, Os 8& ext tiv europtav adrod. There 
can be no doubt however that in the great majority of instances in 
the N.T. isos retains its emphatic force, and so the R.V. has ‘own’ 
both here and in Mt. 22. Weiss translates it ‘eine Zurechtweisung 
der ihm characteristischen zapavoyias,’ Dietlein ‘die ihm als Urbilde 
der Liigenpropheten eigene rapavouia,’ Wiesinger ‘er der andern ein 
Prophet war, musste durch eine Eselin sich die eigene TApavol.. 
vorhalten lassen,’ Keil ‘i8as steht nicht einfach fiir adrod, sondern 
hebt hervor, dass die rapavoyéa einen stehenden Zug seines Charakters 
bildete.’ Hundhausen explains it as follows : ‘ Balaam, der als Prophet 
den Willen Gottes und das gittliche Gesetz am wenigsten hitte 
iibertreten sollen, selbst dawider handelte, und er der als gotter- 
leuchteter Prophet andere zurechtzuweisen berufen war, sich ob seiner 
eigenen Frevelthat von einer Eselin musste zurecht weisen lassen.’ 
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Perhaps it is simpler to explain as follows: ‘He who was bribed by 
Balak to curse Israel was rebuked for his own disobedience by the 
disobedience of the ass and thus hindered from receiving the promised 
reward.’ mapavopla is not so strong an expression as avonia. Itis nota 
general defiance of law, but rather a breach of a particular law. It 
occurs here only in the N.T., but is found in classical Greek and in 
Prov. 522 Tapavouiar avdpa adypevovow, 2b. 1076 oTep KaTVOS Oupacw, 
oUTwS Tapavojia Tots ypwpévols airy. 

troliyiov . . . &dduoev tiv Tod mpopHrou Tmapappoviay.] An example 
of confirmatory asyndeton, which would have been more usuall 
expressed by the gen. abs. trofvylov cwAvcavros. The indefinite 
trogvywov is sometimes used for the more common évos in biblical 
Greek, as the ass was the familiar beast of burden among the Israel- 
ites, see Mt. 215, Exod. 429, 2017, 2345, Josh. 6%, Jud. 114, Job 243. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the term izofvyiov or iwmentum 
would be more naturally understood of the mule, though it is used to 
include the ass in Plut. Mor. 178 8. In Plato Legg. xi. 936 © we 
find trofvyiov distinguished from the horse. 

&pwvov.] As dwv7 is used of the sound uttered by any living thing 
(Arist. de Anim. ii. 8. 9), the epithet ddwvos is properly applicable: 
only to creatures which are entirely mute, or to lifeless things, as by 
Aeschin. 88. 37. A distinctive force is given to the word. by the 
reference to the human voice which follows. In 1 Cor. 14! ddwvos 
is used of the gift of tongues in the sense ‘without signification.’ 

év dvOpdrou uvy pbcyEdpevov.] For exx. of the use of é& to express 
the instrument, see the Index. ¢6éyyowa: is found in N.T. only in 
this Epistle (here and below v. 18) and in Acts 4'°. The aorist parti- 
ciple is taken by Alford and others as contemporary with the aorist 
verb following, but éxwAvoev is really consequent upon pbeyEdpevov 5 
the present participle might be translated ‘in human speech,’ being 
simply descriptive of the action ; the aorist denotes a logical antecedent 
to the action, ‘by speaking in man’s voice’; see Acts 13° vyorevoartes 
Kal mpooevédmevor .. . dréAvoay and Introd. on Grammar. 

&éducev Tv Tod mpodhrov mapadpoviav.| ‘Hindered the madness of 
the prophet.’ The behaviour of the ass caused Balaam to see that he 
was confronted by the angel of the Lord, and that he could only utter 
the words permitted by God. Observe the contrast, the madness of 
the prophet, whose eyes had been opened, rebuked by the eon 
of the ass. The ordinary termination of cla eae derived from 
ppiv i “oowvy, as Tapappootvn in Plat. ee eet aes 1); 
dpov ‘delirious’ (another form is zapadpovycis ee 
sometimes -ovn as in eddpdvn, adpdvn, Svadpovy. Lobeck ae a ong 
list of nouns in -oovvn in Pathologia Serm. Gr. pp. 230-240, suc 
being the prevailing formation for derivatives from nouns in ie 
which shorten the vowel in the gen., but we — ddnpovia a) 

4 297 Q i , €U = 
ele) bem 
povia and xaxkodapovia (very rarely Ags head nents 
Sainov, danuovia as well as darnuoovvy from ATH LOV. r M/ aa 
author was led to select the form zapadpovia from the assonance 
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the preceding zapavopia. Philo i. p. 609 speaks of Balaam as xata- 
Kevrovmevos t7d ppevoBAraBelas THS EavTod. 

17. otrot clow mnyal dvvSpor kal dpixdat id Aaldatros éhavydpevar.] For 
oSrot «iow see n. on J. 16. The author may have thought that, in 
splitting up the metaphor, he was adding clearness and point to the 
parallel in Jude v. 12. For the former metaphor cf. Job 6, Jer. 148 
foll., for the latter Job 7°, 30%, Hos. 64, 13%. AatAay is used of the 
storm on the Lake of Galilee in Mk. 487, Lk. 878. It seems an unneces- 
sarily strong expression here. Compare however Wisdom 5! éAzis 
doeBods os epdmevos xvots ind dvepov, Kat ws TaxVN t70 AatAatros 
Swwybeioa Newry}. Philoi. p. 611 uses it metaphorically AatAare Kevijs 
ddEns pp avapracOjva. We should hardly think of a mist as promis- 
ing rain, indeed Aristotle (Meteor. i. 9. 4) asserts the contrary, éucydn 
onpeiov padrddev éorw cddias 7) S3drwv- olov yap eotw H dpiydn vepéeArn 
dyovos, and so in the De Mundo i. p. 394a; Plato however defines 
bpixdn as 7d e d€pos cis B3wp idv, and is on this account condemned 
by Theophrastus (De Sensw et Sensili §§ 90), who makes a mist a sign 
of fine weather, drav dplydn yévytar, vowp od yiverat, 7) eXaTTOV 
(De Signis c. 4).1 Possibly the author may have had in his mind Gen. 
26, where a mist is said to have supplied the place of rain in the 
garden of Eden. For éAavv. see n. on James 3+. ; 

ols & Léhos rod oxdrovs terhpytat,! This clause, taken from Jude 13, 
is there appropriately used of the meteors, which flame out for a 
moment and then disappear in the blackness of darkness for ever ; 
but here it is quite unsuited to the preceding figures of the springs 
and the mists. The masculine ofs is used because the false teachers 
are typified by these figures, cf. Winer pp. 176f. Spitta quotes Micah 3° 
(éxl rors tpofpytas Tovs wAavavras Tov AadV pov) Sua TOTO VUE tpiv eoraL 
€& épdcews Kal oxotia éorat ipiv ek pavreias Kat dvoetar 6 HALos emt 
Tovs mpopytas x.7.X. contrasting it with Dan. 12°. 

18, tmépoyka yap patadtyros pleyyspevor.] For imepoyxa see note on 
Jude ver. 16. The verb p6éyyouar is used from the time of Homer 
downwards of any kind of utterance or sound of man or animal, or even 
of inanimate things. It is repeated here in the author’s way from v. 16. 
paraérns a biblical word used only by ecclesiastical writers, cf. Ps. 42 
vari ayarare pataoryta ; Ps. 39° ra ovpravra paraorns, Eccles. 1? par. 
PaTaLoTyTwV, Rom. 87 ry paradryte 4 Ktios trerdéyyn, where it is used of 
what is empty, passing, and transient. In Ps. 264 otk éxd@ica pera 
cvvedpiov paradtytos, Ps. 11937 drdéotpepov trois dpOadpovs pov Tod pi; 
idet 4 8 2 \ , 2\ 7 , i ed 
ely pararoryta, Ps. 1448 dv 76 ordpa éXddyoe parardryta, Eph. 417 uyxére 
vpas TepiTarety Kabws Kat Ta €Ovy wepiTarel ev pataidTnTL TOD voos adTav, 
it is used of moral instability, of men without principle on whom no 
reliance can be placed. Here it seems best to understand it in the 
former sense of emptiness. The false teachers use big words, make 
high professions, which have no corresponding reality. The word 
‘occurs in Barn. 4M bivwuwev dd maons paratotytos, Polyc. ad Philipp. 
7 81d darohurdvres THY patadryta tov wodAOv, cf. 1b. 2 darodurdvres 
Tv Kevnv patatoroyiav. For the genitive see Introd. on Grammar. 


Quoted in Ideler’s note to the Meteorologica. 
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yap here introduces the reason why the false teachers are com- 
pared to wells and mists which encourage false hopes of water. Their 
fine words are equally delusive. 

BededLovow ev emduplats capKds dceAdyelats.] For Sed. see v. 14 above. 
It is a question whether capxés should be taken with the word that 
precedes or the word that follows. The rhythm suits the latter, and 
so Alford translates ‘They entice in lusts by licentiousnesses of the 
flesh’ ; but the usage is in favour of the phrase érOupiat capkos, as in 
Eph. 23, 1 Pet. 21 améxerOar TOV capKikov érOupidv, where Hort says 
“this is the only place in the Epistle where St. Peter uses odpé or 
gapxixds strictly in the Pauline or ethical sense. Two points need 
attention with respect to it ... the flesh includes much more than 
sensuality, as a glance at Gal. 5! foll. will show, where hatreds 
and envyings form part of a list which begins with fornication and 
ends with revellings. On the other hand the term “flesh” is not 
applied to any part of human nature, absolutely and in itself, but as 
placed in a wrong relation, that being allowed to rule which was 
meant to serve’ (shortened). Other examples are Rom. 13" ris capkés 
mpovoiav pip rovetobe cis eriOvpias, Gal. 516 wvevpare mepitareire Kal 
érBupiav capKos ov pun) TeA€onte, tb. v. 24 of rod Xpicrod THY odpKa 
éstavpwoav atv toils Trabypacw Kat tats ériOvpioas, 1 Joh. 216, above 
v. 10 rods édricw capKds év eribvuia pracpod mopevomévous. It might 
seem also that since ériOvpia, though commonly used in a bad sense, 
is a neutral word to start with, while doéAyea is always bad, it 
was more appropriate to define the former by adding capkéds. 
There are however two kinds of misconduct denoted by dcoedyys 
and the cognate words, (1) petulance, insolence, and (2) lasciviousness. 
Of (1) we have exx. in Plato Legg. ix. 879 p where doehyaivew is used 
of one who wantonly strikes another, I[socr. Pp. 174 e ris av brepewve 
Ty dcédyeay tov rarépwv Tov jpwerépwv, where it refers to tyrannical 
treatment of the allies, ib. 3986, where it refers to striking, ib. 240 6 
doedyGs KaTiyyopev THs mdAews. and generally in classical Greek, see 
other exx. in Wetstein i. p. 588. In later Greek it is used almost 
exclusively in the sense of Polybius’ periphrasis (37. 2. 4), aoéAyeva 
wept Tas cwuaTtikas érOupias, to which capxos dorehyetous here Corey 
sponds. For the plural of abstract words see on duedyeias v. 2 
above and Blass p. 84. The meaning would then be ‘They A a 
lusts through fleshly indulgences,’ év denoting the sphere ( see 
ungspunkt’, Kiihl) in which the bait is applied, doéAyea the 
itself. Or, perhaps, it is better to take ev as expressing ec ny 
the way in which they seek to ensnare their victims ue F eir 
lusts as distinguished, say, from ambition or curiosity), and t : : See 
doehyelars as the precise means employed to attain this resu es UE. 
1 Pet. 42 75 BovAcupa tov éOvav kareipydobar Temoperpevons Ev ATEAYELALS, 
K.T.A. 
rods ddLyws darodetyovras Tods év Thavy avarTpEepopevors, J. See eee the 
the Text. There are two difficulties here: (1) should we rea e 

1 Codex P with some of the versions has the genitive avedyelas, which might be 
translated ‘lusts of fleshly wantonness,’ cf. above v. 10 ém8, wiacmov. 
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present (with most authorities) or the aorist participle (with KouE 
etc.)? (2) what is the force of ddiyws ! If we read dmopevyovras, it 
implies an inferior degree of Christian progress, especially if we give to 
éddAéyws the meaning of ‘slightly,’ ‘a little,’ ‘ scarcely,’ ‘but just.’ Such 
a description does not seem in harmony with what we gather as to the 
state of those addressed in ch. i. or at the end of ch. iii. It would 
seem to refer rather to a minority, to novices and catechumens, who 
were in special danger from the false teachers (so Kihl). On the other 
hand, if we read the aorist, as in v. 20 drogvydvres Ta pidopata TOU 
xéopov and in 14 drodvydvres Ths ev erOuula POopas, we get an exhorta- 
tion which is suited to the general body of the Church, and which 
would agree better with other interpretations of é6Aéyws mentioned 
below. This rare adverb is found in Anthol. xii. 205. 1 rats tis dAws 
Grads tod yelrovos odk dAtyws (‘in no slight degree’) pe «vite, Isa. 107 
eEodobpetoar vn odk ddrLya (Aquila éAéyws). So understood it would 
mean ‘those who were slightly escaping,’ 2.e. ‘just beginning to escape 
from.’ We find it used in a different sense in Hippocr. Aph. ii. 7 ra év 
TOAAG xpovy Aerrvopeva THpata vobpds eravatpéepew Set, Ta de ev OAL 
éAtyws where the Latin has celeriter. Taking it thus, we might explain 
the word here of those who waste no time in turning from their sins to 
God. Another way of taking it would be to give to éA¢yas the sense of 
ddéyou, and read drodvyovras, ‘those who had all but escaped.’! The 
other reading évrws drodvydvras is illustrated by Arist. Vespae 997 
ovtws amépuyev.? 

The clause trois év mhdvy dvarrpepopévovs has been explained (1) of 
the false teachers; (2) of the heathen; (3) as in apposition to 
the preceding clause. This last explanation is that given by Jerome 
adv. Iovin, ii. n. 3 ‘qui paululum effugerant et ad errorem reversi 
sunt,’ Aug. de Fid. et Op. c. 45 ‘eos qui paululum effugerunt, in 
errore conversati,’ the Vulgate itself ‘eos qui paululum effugiunt, qui in 
errore conversantur,’ Luther ‘diejenigen die recht entronnen werden 
und nun im Irrthum wandeln’ (from Hundhausen). This third view 
is now universally abandoned. An objection to (1) is that the false 
teachers are the subject of the verb 8eAedfovew, and that the clause 
would then be a rather futile periphrasis for éavrovs. Spitta answers 
this by referring to 1% where rod xadécavros refers, if not to the 
preceding aitrod, yet to “Incod in v. 2. In the similar passages 317 rq 
Tov abécpwv Tmravy ovvaraxGevtes, 2° ths tov abéopwv ev doedyelq 
dvarrpopiis, and 214 ScdedLovtes Wuxas dornpixrovs, there seems little 
doubt that the reference is to the false teachers. So v. Soden 
(entice those) ‘welche zu wenig von den in der Irre wandelnden 
(die Libertiner selbst bezeichnend) sich abkehren. Weil sie nur wenig, 
nicht ganz, von jenen sich gewendet haben, sind sie ihren Lockungen 
immer noch erreichbar.’ The second explanation is supported by 


1 See however n. on dmopuydytes v. 20 below. 

In Plato, Alctb. sec. 149 4, where the MSS. have réAXa rdvra odk OAlyws évde- 
coTEpws Tin@ow rep juets, Buttmann, reading datye, says in his note, ‘ Voci 
6Alyws, cuius parcissimus est veteribus usus, nullus omnino hic locus est.’ He 
refers to Hippocr. /.c. where he translates dAlyws brevi and vwdpas lente, 
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Weiss, who understands the verse of recent converts ‘die sich noch 
lange nicht ganz von der Gemeinschaft heidnischen Lebens losgesagt 
haben ; Hundhausen ‘of év mAdvy avactpeddpevor bezeichnet die 
Heiden von denen jene Christen durch ihre Bekehrung zum Christ- 
enthum sich losgemacht haben’; Keil ‘Die in Irrthum wandelnden 
sind die Heiden die ihr Leben év w\dvy fiihren. Dem Wandel der 
Heiden noch nicht ganz entronnen, lassen die Christen sich durch die 
Schwelgereien der Verfiihrer leicht kédern’ ; and so Wiesinger, Alford, 
Schott, Briickner, Hofmann, Kiihl, and Dr. Bigg. I agree with the 
latter explanation, mainly on the ground that, if we understand the 
clause of the general subject of the sentence, it will not do to translate 
‘the false teachers entice, by means of fleshly indulgences, those who 
are barely escaping from those that live in error’ (viz. the false teachers 
themselves) : we must at least suppose a difference in time, and read 
aropvyovras, implying that the false teachers were now making a 
second attack on those who had to some extent escaped them before. 
But there is nothing here to suggest a previous attack. The author is 
warning against a new danger now beginning to develop itself. On 
the other hand, if we suppose the heathen to be meant, this will be the 
concrete form of the abstract which we find in v. 20 drodvyévras 7a 
pudopata Tod Koopov.! The word zAdvyn would suit either interpreta- 
tion. It is used of heretics below 3/7 and Jude v. 11; of heathens in 
Rom. 1”’, Barn. 14° "Inoois ris rapadedopevas tH THs TAGVYS avoula Wuyas 
Hpav AvTPwoapevos €x TOD oKdTOVs, and generally. 

19. evdeplay adtois emayyeAdspevor.] The participle gives a further 
explanation of the phrase deAcdLovew acedyetaus, see quotations in n. on 
Jude v. 4. 

airol Soddou imdpxovres tis 9opas.] The participles érayy. and ir. 
are contrasted by asyndeton instead of by pév and dé. For 6opd. see 
Rom. 8?! and Appendix below. 

6 yap Tis frrntat, robT@ SeSovAwTar.] The act. yrrdw is found in Polyb. 
and later writers: the pass. is used with the dat. (not of the personal 
agent, which is expressed by iad with gen. as in 2 Macc. 1074, but of 
an overmastering feeling) in Ael. W.A. xiii. 22 édéfavres dypumvou Kat 
Drvy py ArToOpevor miotdtaro. pudrdkwv, Plut. Vit. 766 Hrrdpevos rots 
Stators ‘defeated on the merits of the case,’ even by Thue. ili. 38 
dkons Povp Hoowpevor, and vii. 25. 9, dovddw is followed, like 
SovAevw, by the dat. of the remoter object, cf. Mt. 6% ovdeis dvvarat 
Svoly Kupios Sovdcdew, 1 Cor. 919 waow euavtov édovAwoa, Rom 618 
ovrAabynre TH Sikaocvvy, Tit. 23 oive zoAA@ dcdovlwpevas, | Sam. 179 
(the challenge of Goliath) éay éyo raraéw aitov, écecbe npty eis Sovdous, 
Joh. 84 ras 6 mov tiv duapriav S0d\ds éotw THs dpaprias, Rom. 61°, 
Tit. 33, Plato Phaedr. 238 n, Xen. Mem. i. 6. 8, Julian Orat. vi. Pp. 198 
Biov aidotors kat yaorpi SovAevovta. Estius remarks ‘ ex jure belli victor 
victum et captum sibi faciebat mancipium.’ 

20. et yap drobuydvres Ta pidopara Tod Kdopov.] We naturally suppose 


1 Spitta’s objection to this view is founded on the assumption that the Epistle 
is addressed to Jewish converts, as to which see Introduction. 
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the subject to be continued from ray yeAApevor and deAealovow, as 
Schott, Keil, Kiihl, Hundhausen, Weiss, v. Soden, Alford, Plummer, 
and Plumptre; but Estius, Bengel, Dietlein, Hofmann, and Dr. Bigg 
suppose a change of subject, on the ground that drodvydovres here must 
refer to rods éMyws drodetyovras of v. 18. It would seem however 
that the persons here spoken of have got beyond the stage of progress. 
implied in 6dAéy. dod. even if we read the aorist there. They have 
obtained a fuller knowledge of Christ (év évyvéoe 0d xvpiov) ‘and 
of the way of salvation (riv 66dv THs Sixavoodvys éxtyvovow), see above 
|23, The force of ydp is seen in the apodosis, ‘their last state is worse 
than the first,’ which confirms the preceding statement that they are 
dodAou Tis POopas. No doubt is implied by the hypothetical form (et 
yap irrévra. . . . yéyovey adrois): it simply expresses a general 
principle. For péagpa which occurs here only in N.T. see n. on 
juacpds in v. 10 above. Both are found in the LXX. Compare for 
the sense 1! drodvydvtes ths ev TO Kéopw ev érOupta pOopas and 
| Pet. 4°. 

ay émyvdcrer rod Kuplov Kal cwripos Incod Xpirros.] See on 13 and 318. 

rovrous 8 madw eumdraxévres Arravrar.] The participles ¢uwAaxévres and 
drodvydvres are opposed to one another by 6é: the emphatic rtovrois is 
used instead of adrots because of the intervening clause. It is 
governed by éuzAaxévres and must be understood with jrrévra. For 
éumd. see 2 Tim. 24, the only other passage in which it occurs in N.T., 
obdels oTparevopevos eumA€keTat Tais ToD Biov mpayyartias. It is found 
once in LXX. 6 cxodtats 68ois mopevdmevos éutrAaxnoetar Prov. 281. So 
Eur. Hipp. 1236 jviaow eurrakeis. 

yéyovev attots TA trxata xelpova THY Tparay, | This is the moral of the 
parable of the Return of the Evil Spirit (Mt. 124, Lk. 112), Cf. 
Heb. 64%, 106, n. on Jude v. 5, Herm. Sim. ix. 17. 5 rues @& abrav 
éuiavay éavtovs . .. Kal madw éyévovto olor mpdtepov Hoav, paAdov 8& Kat 
xetpoves, 1b. 187. 

il kpetrroy ioe a droits 2 emeyvonxévat tiv 68dy ris Sixaroc divs, | For 
the omission of dv with imperfect indicative in the apodosis, especially 
in verbs having something of an auxiliary force, as expressing necessity, 
propriety, possibility, etc, see Jelf § 858, Blass p. 206. Exx. are 
1 Cor. 51° ddeirere dpa ex Tod Koopov e&edAOety ‘then must ye needs go 
out of the world,’ Heb. 92° érei eu abrdv roAAdKs wabeiv ‘else must he 
often have suffered,’ Rom. 77 rv éibupiav od ydev (‘1 had not known 
Sin ’), ef pi 6 vomos eAcyev Odk eruynoes, Xen. Anab. vii. 7. 4 aioypor Fv. 
More frequently xpeirrov is used with the present, or the verb is 
omitted, as in 1 Cor. 7? xpeirtov éorw yapetv 7) rvpodocba, 1 Pet. 317 
Kpelttov ayaborowtvtas TacxXEW 7) Kakorrovodvras, Exod. 1412, Proy. 2524 
Xen. Oecon. 20. 9 rpoxaradrapBavew ra. érixatpa Kpeirrov 7) py. For the 
phrase bhaakove 2? i 685s THs adnOeias, v. 15 Karadetrovres tiv edbeiav 
Hee bee iAOev “Iwavyns mpos tyas ev 686 dixowoctvns, Prov. 2116, 
aii prpiefncentlon si For the dative instead of the acc. with inf. 

> Acts | v np... exdeEapevors (al. -wévovs) dvdpas mé War 
mpos buas, 1b. 27% érérpewev (7H Lavdw) rpds rods bf es 

; »v) mpos Tovs dirovs ropevdevre (al. 
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-Oév é cNelas TUYELY ass ») pe RG 2 ens 
alone vxety, Blass pp. 241 f. Fox vmogtpewar ex see 

& Tis Tapadobelons adtots aylas evrohfjs.| Cf. note and comment on 
Jude v. 3 éraywvilerOar TH amaké Tapadobeion Tots ayltos miorer, and the 
use of évrohy below in 3? and 1 Tim. 614, 1 Joh. 323. The fact that 
our author speaks of Christianity as command, while Jude speaks of 
it as faith or gospel, refutes the view that the latter is exclusively 
practical, the former exclusively theoretical. 

22. cvpBéBnxev adrois Td Tis aAnfots mapountas, | ‘They exemplify 
the truth of the proverb,’ more literally ‘the (warning) of the true 
proverb has happened to them,’ cf. Mt. 21?! 73 rijs cues ‘the case of 
the fig-tree,’ James 4!* 76 rijs avpuov, Xen. Oecon. 16. 7 éveurijoOnv 76 tov 
GdtEwv OT Oadratrovpyol GvTes Guws... THY Bev KaKiVY yhv Wéyovor, THY 
8 ayabnv éraworor, Plato Phaedr. 230 6 rdvrwv 8 Kouwortatov TO THs 
moas ort tkavy Téepuxe x.7.A. Wetstein quotes Lucian Dial. Mort. viii. 1 
TovToO éxelvo TO THs mapoimius, 6 veBpos Tov A€ovta. For cupf. cf. 
1 Cor. 10! ratra dé ruTiKds cvveBawer éxeivors. 

kiov émotpépas éml rd tov eépaya.] This proverb is found in Prov. 
2641 gomep Ktwv otav éréAOn ei tov éavTod euetov Kal puontos 
yevytat, otws adpwv TH €avTod Kaxia dvaotpepas ert THy éavTod dpapriav. 
It is the nature of proverbs, as being familiar to everybody, to suffer 
abbreviations, like 6vos zpos Avpav, ‘a stitch in time,’ etc.: so here we 
must supply such a thought as ‘the renegade is és xvwv. For 
ematpewas cf. Gal. 4° rds émiotpépete wadw emt ta mrwyd oroixeta ; 
The only other recorded exx. of é&paya are Diose. vi. 19, Eustath. 
Opuse. 248. 91, but the verb égepaw is not unfrequently used in a general 
or figurative sense, as well as in the literal sense of a vomit or purge, 
cf. Demosth. 963, 993 é&épa 7d vdwp of emptying the clepsydra, Plut. 
Mor. 904 éépa Ovpate eEepa of expelling the air from the lungs, Arist. 
Vesp. 993 dep’ eEepacw tas Wydovs ‘let me pour out the voting pebbles 
from the urn,’ 7b. Ach. 341. So xarefepdw -Epict. ui. 13. 23 py 
kate€épa adtav 70 cavtod préypa, vb. iil. 21. 6 dxovoaré pov oxddia NEyor- 
tos. wUmaye, Lyre Tivwv katefepaces, Cf. perepdw, duepdw. Warfield - 
notes that égepdw is used by Aquila in Levit. 1878 ‘that the land 
vomit not you out also, as it vomited out the nation which was before 
you,’ where the Hebrew word is the same as that used in Prov. 2611 
quoted above. Wetstein gives two instances of the use of this pro- 
verb by rabbinical writers. It is also found in Epiph. Haer. xxv. 1, 
where he says of Nicolaus of pay «is TéAOS NVEYKE KpATElY THS aVTOD 
dxpactas, dda Bovdgfels ds Kiwv ext Tov iSiov €werov emiotpépew, mpo- 
dices Twas érevder, Which seems to be taken from this passage with 
the change of é&épaya into the more common word. 

ds Noveapévy eis KvALTpdv BopBdpov.] The former proverb contrasted 
two states, repentance typified by the purging, apostasy by the 
return to the vomit. And so Hippolytus, apparently referring to this 
passage, says Ref. ix. 7 (p. 440° Duncker), speaking of Zephyrinus and 
Callistus zpos piv dpav aidovpevor Kat bard THs ddnBeias oVvaryopevor 
(2 ovvexdpevor) GporOyouv, per’ ob Todd 8& ert rov adrov BopBopov dveny- 
Novro. Dr. Bigg however, following Spitta, takes the sense to be ‘not 
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that the creature has washed itself clean in water (as the R. V.), still less 
that it has been washed clean (as A.V.)1 and then returns to the mud ; 
but that having once bathed in filth it never ceases to delight in it’: 
and he compares Arist. Hist. An. viii. 6 ras 8 vas Kal 76 Aover Gar ev THAD 
(riaiver). Other passages are quoted by Wetstein to the same effect, as 
Ael. H.A. v. 45, Varro R&.R. ii. 4 (volutari in luto) est illorum requies, ut 
lavatio hominis. The objection to this explanation is that the proverb 
is quoted in illustration of the saying Ta ésyata yxElpova TOV TpPwTUY, 
whereas Dr. Bigg recognizes no distinction of first and last. More- 
over X. eis kvuopov ‘bathe into a wallowing’ would be an extremely 
harsh construction ; we should have expected BopBopw or év BopBope. 
It is true we find édovero cis Tots Kowovs Aovtpovas, ‘he used to go 
to the common baths to bathe’ (Ath. 438 £), but eis kvAicpdov goes 
far more naturally with émortpéfaca. The ancient writers on farm- 
ing, while they notice that the pig shares the liking of other 
pachydermata for rolling in the mud, insist upon the importance of 
having water near their feeding-ground, see Varro &.#. iu. 4 in 
pastu locus huic pecori aptus uliginosus, quod delectatur non solum 
aqua sed etiam luto, Colum. vii. 10 non, ut capellam aut ovem, (suem) 
bis ad aquam duci praecipimus, sed, si fieri possit, juxta flumen 
detineri . . . nec ulla re magis gaudet quam rivis atque caenoso lacu 
volutari. A modern writer on stock-keeping defends the pig from 
the charge of uncleanliness ‘from the evident signs of enjoyment he 
manifests when scrubbed and washed: when pigs are served so once a 
week it helps very considerably to keep them in health.’?  BépBo- 
pos is found in biblical Greek only in Jer. 38° (LXX. 465°) 
of the miry dungeon in which the prophet was confined. Both 
kuhicpdv read by most editors, and xvAwpa, which is supported by 
most uncials, are extremely rare, the former occurring elsewhere only 
in Hippiatrica? p. 204. 4, the latter in Hippiatr. p. 210.8. For the 
meaning of the termination-in -wos see Lightfoot on Phil. p. 111. A 
commoner form is xvAéorpa, which is used by Xen. de Re Eq. v. 3 of a 
rolling place for horses. 
Vorst (de Adag. N.T. c. 4) adds the following illustrations of the 
proverb, Lucr. vi. 975 foll. nobis cacnum teterrima cum sit spurcities 
eadem subus haec iucunda videtur, insatiabiliter toti ut volyantur 
ibidem, Clem. Al. Protr. p. 75 ot 8 wept rédpata Kat BopBopovs, ro. 
moovijs pevpara, karwdovpevor avovytous exBdrKovtat tpodds, bddeus TwWes 
avOpwrot. ves Yap, gyoiv, ndovra. BopBdpa padrov 4) Kafape voarr. 
Compare Bywater’s note on Heracl. Fr. liv BopBopw yxaipew, Hor. 


1 The use of the middle does not necessarily imply that ther i 
ance in bathing, see Hom. Od. viii where the middle 4s used in 427 and 449 of 
the bathing of Odysseus ; but in 454 we find the active used of the same bathe 
tov 8 ened ody Buwal Aodcay Kal xpicav édalw, as to which cf. x. 360-365; and so in 
later times the use of the middle does not exclude the help of the Benevers and 
arelmrns in the public baths. The word here implies neither more nor less tl 
‘after a bathe of the ordinary kind,’ i.e. in clean water. me 

2 Roland, p. 71. 

3 This is an anon ‘ ilati ini i 
gente pr nee compilation of the tenth century containing quotations 
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Epp. i. 2. 23 foll. Cireae pocula nosti, quae si cum sociis stultus cupi- 
dusque bibisset, vixisset canis immundus vel amica luto sus, Epict. 
Diss. iv. 11.29 daedOe Kat xolpw Siadréyou tv’ év BopBopw py KvdAtnrar.. . 
pant. Urmos Kuderar ev BopBdpw, prjre tov yevvaios ; 

III. 1. Here the writer turns away from the Libertines and their 
victims to the faithful members of the Church, as Jude does in », di 
both marking the transition by the use of the word dyarnrtot. 

Tadrny i45y Sevtépav tpiv ypadw émorodyv.] ‘This is now the second 
letter that I write to you.’ For the idiomatic use of #8) with the 
numeral compare Joh. 2114 rotro 78 tpérov epavepHby "Incods, Hom. 
Od. ii. 89, Plato Prot. 309 p. For a discussion as to the earlier letter 
here alluded to, see Introduction. 

&ais.] Constr, ad senswm ‘in both of which,’ cf. below v. 6 82 ov, 
which some explain of uédaros, Acts 1536 xara aédw racav év ais KaTny- 
yetAopev Tov Adyov, Winer p. 177, Jelf § 819 foll. 

Steyelpw tpav év tropvyace tiv eciAukpw 4} Sidvoay. | Repeated from 118, 
The word diavoi received a technical sense from Plato (Rep. 511 p), 
corresponding to Coleridge’s ‘Understanding’ (German Verstand), as 
opposed to vois, Coleridge’s ‘ Reason’ (Germ. Vernunft). With earlier 
writers it means simply ‘ thought,’ ‘mind.’! So in the LXX. Gen 1717 
"ABpadp eyéAacev kai eizev év TH Svavola aitod ‘said in his heart,’ 
Deut. 6° dyarnoes Kupiov tov Oedv é€ Ans Tis Suavoias cov, Num. 15%? od 
duactpapycecGe bricw Tov diavoiav ipov, and in N.T. Col. 12! éydpods 
7H dvavoia, 1 Pet. 11° dvalwodpevor tas dodvas ths diavotas pov, where 
see Hort. ; 

The etymology of «Aucpws is uncertain. It is used first of unmixed 
substances, as of pure air; then logically of abstract ideas, as Xen. 
Mem. ii. 2. 3 cidixpwys Tis ay ely Gbikia 4) Gxapioria ‘ingratitude would be 
the essence of injustice,’ Plat. Symp. 211 E ef tw yevouro 76 Kadov ideiv 
eiAupwes ; and lastly of ethical purity, as in Phaedo 81 C where the 
Wvx7 eiAukpiys iS contrasted with the a) pemacnevy Kal axdOaprtos. 
This last is the sense in which it is used in the two passages of the 
N.T. where it occurs, viz. here and in Phil. 11° Wa re «idtkpwets Kai 
dmpooxorot, and the same is true of the substantive in 1 Cor. 5° éAN’ év 
atdpous eidixpwias Kal ddnOelas, 2 Cor. 1%, 277, it is also found in 
Wisdom 7” (codia éoriv) darédppoa Tis Tod mavToKpdropos ddgys ihuxpwvys. 
Perhaps it should be translated here ‘pure,’ uncontaminated by the 
poisonous principles of the libertines. x, : 

2. pyycOfivar TOV Tpoeipypevov pnpdtov aoe TOV aylov mpopnrav. | For the 
epexegetic infinitive following on dieyeipw ev dropvqoe. (not, as von 
Soden, on ypddw) cf. Winer 399 foll., Lk. 154 dvreAaBero maids a 
pryoOjvar édéovs, 2b. v. 72. The governing phrase here has much the 
force of zporpérw in Xen. Mem. i. 7. 1 dperjs aif adie a antes 
The only difficulty in the expression seems to be ho sabe pleonasm } 
remind you to keep in mind the warning’ instead of ‘I remind you : 
be on your guard against.’ With the writer's liking for the compac 


i ill i i ven Kal? adrhy eiAukpivel TH 
1 This seems to be still its use in Phaedo 664 ati Ka y j 
Siavola Xpomevos, as it is contrasted with the bodily senses, not with any other 


mental faculty. i 
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articular construction, we might have expected rév imo trav ay. tpod. 
mpoeipnpevov pnudrov. Probably his reason for preferring the looser 
construction here was the wish to avoid an uninterrupted succession of 
genitives. Of. James 1° aireirw rapa rod diddvt0s Ocod maow dads with 
my n. As in 1521, the writer again combines the evidence from 
prophecy with the witness of the apostles to the coming of Christ 
in glory. For the epithet dytos cf. Lk. 17°. 

kal Tis Tov drorréhov tpav évrodfs Tod Kuplov Kal gwrfpos.| ‘Of the 
Lord’s command delivered by your apostles.’ It is a double possessive 
genitive, as if we were to say ‘Shakspere’s speech of Mark Antony,’ 
meaning ‘the speech put into Mark Antony’s mouth by Shakspere.’ 
For other instances of the ‘reduplicated genitive’ see Blass p. 99.1 
For the use of the word évroAy to express the teaching of our Lord see 
above 221, Joh, 125°, and Comments on Jude p. 64. By ‘your apostles 
is meant, not necessarily ‘the Twelve,’ but the missionaries from whom 
they first received the knowledge of the Gospel, of whom the writer 
claims to have been one in 11°. We find the same phrase used in 
Phil. 2% ’Exadpddirov tov ddeXov kal cvvepyov Kal cvveTpaTidtyy ov, 
bpav S& dardoroXov, 2 Cor. 8% R.V. ‘whether any inquire about Titus, he 
is my partner and fellow-worker to you-ward ; or our brethren, they 
are the messengers of the churches (drdoroAo éxxAyovov), the glory of 
Christ.’ In both passages the genitive is subjective referring to persons 
sent by the church. We have however an example of the objective 
genitive in Rom. 11% éya é6vav dmdorodos, and Clem. Rom. 44 of 
dmoaroXon Hav eyvwcav dua Tod Kupiov NUdV... OTL Epis éora emt Tov 
évopatos THs émurxoTns, Which Lightfoot calls ‘an exact parallel’ to our 
text, and explains by a reference to § 5, where the phrase rovs dyafovs 
dmrooté\ous is used of Peter and Paul. If our epistle was really 
addressed to the church in Rome (as to which see note on 315 eypawev 
tui), this would give a special force to the phrase tév droordéAwv Spar. 
See the discussion in the Introduction. 

3. Tobto mpdrov ywaoxovtes,| This phrase was used above (12°) in refer- 
ence to the right appreciation of prophecy : here it is used of a certain 
portion of the message of the Apostles, which was now of special 
importance, viz. the warning against unbelieving mockers. The 
participle should have been in the accusative agreeing with the subject 
of pvnoGjvar. For a similar anacoluthon see 1 Pet. 21) 22 éyamnroi, 
Tapakadd ws mapoikovs améxerOar Tov capkudv eriOymidv . . . Thv 
dvaotpopyy tudv éxovtes xaAjv. In both cases there is an interval 
between the participle and the verb, and the writer continues his 
sentence as if he had begun with an imperative, instead of with a 
phrase equivalent to an imperative. 

_ én eoxdtav tév jpepdv.] This idea is variously expressed in the N.T. 
John regularly uses TH eoxdry Hepa, as in 659 40 44,54, 737, 1124 1 948 . 
é&y Tals éoxdrais jpepais is found in Acts 217, & €oxdtais ypépars in 
2 Tim. 3}, J ames 58 3 €v Kaipo éoyarw in 1 Pet. 1°; é’ eoxdtov xpdvov 
(al. rod xpovov) in Jude v, 18; én’ éoxdtov Tv Huepov rovTwy in 

1 Blass himself is incli i t 7 i i 
A. Kuptov 614 rdv 8ddeKa sey RRS: bea oe AU 
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Heb. Ls én’ éoxadtov tov xpdvev in 1 Pet. 12 (where écydrov is 
substantival) 3 er éoxatwv tov Auepdv here (where écydrwv is a predi- 
cative adjective, used like swmmus mons ‘the top of the mountain’). 
Blass (p. 156) quotes Barn. 16° Neyer yap } ypadi! Kal éorar én’ 
€cxatwov Tov MHEpav Kal rapaddce Kvpios ta mpdBata eis katapbopar. 
and Herm. Sim. ix. 12.3 é’ ECXATwV TOV yuEpOV THs crVTeAcas.2 See 
Lightfoot’s translation of the same phrase in 2 Clem. Rom. xiv, ‘when 
the days were drawing to a close,’ where he refers to the following 
instances of its use in the LXX. Gen. 491, Deut. 439 (al. éx’ eax aTw), 
Dan. 27° 104, Hos. 35, Mic. 41, also Westcott on 1 Joh, 218 (p. 69). This, 
temporal use of émé is a further development of such phrases as we find 
in classical authors, éri Kvpov, ért rijs ups Cons Herod. i. 38, ért yijpws 
Arist. Hth. i. 9. 11, éi rév dpxatwv xpovev Arist. Pol, iv. 3, émi ris viv 
jAucias Isocr. p. 75 § 194, rorepov ipiv évdokorépa Boxe? 4 wddus elvan ert 
Tov viv KalpOv 7 éxt Tov tpoydovev Aesch. Ctes. p. 79 § 178. The exist- 
ence of these scoffers is a proof of that which they deny. It is one of 
the appointed signs of the approach of the last day. Cf. 1 Joh. 218 
where the activity of the antichrists denotes dru éoydry dpa éoriv. 

Aetrovrat . . . ev eurarypdvy eumatkrar.| Cf. Mt. 24° rodXol édevoovrar 
éri TO dvomati pov, Néyovres ’Eyo eit 6 Xpiords, and, for év, 1 Cor. 421 
ti OéXere ; év PaBdw EAOw wpds buds; 2 Cor. 2! év Avan wpds tuas edOetv. 
The verb éuzafZw is common both in classical and in biblical Greek, 
but the latter uses the unclassical formation in € (e.g. évéraséav 
Mk. 15°), from which are derived the unclassical éuzaikrns, found in 
Isa. 34 as well as in Jude v. 18; eurrarypos Heb. 115%, Ezek. 224, 
2 Mace. 77; eurarypa Ps. 37’, Isa. 664; euaarypovn which only occurs 
here.? For the formation of the last see above n. on zapadpovia 21° ; 
and compare xadAovyn, KAavOuovy, reiopovy, tAyopovy, preypovy. For 
the repetition of the cognate word see my n. on James 5!" rpocevyy 
mpoonvéaro, Winer 281 foll. 

4, mot éorw 7 érayyedla THs Tapovelas airov;] The Second Advent had 
formed the subject of the Apostles’ instructions to their converts (above 
11°) and the writer reverts to it again below, v. 12. Besides the more 
general intimations of the O. T. on such subjects as the future triumph 
of the Messiah, the glory and blessedness of His Kingdom, the 
renewed heaven and earth, of which we read in Isa. 60, 65, etc., the 
first recorded promise of this Advent in the N. T. is contained in Mt. 
1023 (the directions given to the Twelve before their first mission) od 
pu) TeAgoNTE TAs TAKS 'IopaiA, ews EOn 6 vids Tod avOpdrrov ; the next is 
before the Transfiguration, ge cio’ TwWes TOV , EoTnKOTwY olrwvEs 

> un yerouvrat Gavdtov, éws dv tdwow Tov vidv Tov avOpwrov épxopevov Ev 
7 ne abrou (cf. nv on 116 above) ; the third shortly before the 
Betrayal, Mt. 24% (the request of the Apostles) ti ro oypetov ris ons 


1 Hilgenfeld has pointed out that the reference is to Enoch 89° 6 67, though 
rds ka) rrai—fuepav are wanting there. ‘ : 
ne Blaas is, I think, etaieen in identifying the two constructions, by making 
ne en. of Ta éoxara, : 
ne ee gives raterencn to Oyr. Alex. v. 21, which I have not been able 


to find. ee 
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Tapovoias Kal cuvrereias Tov aiavos; Mt. 2434 od pa waperOn %) yeved atrn, 
gos mavta tadra yevntar, Mt. 2442 ypnyopeire ody, OTL OvK oldate Trotg. 
hepa 6 xipros $uav épxerar; then the announcement of the angel after 
the Ascension, Acts 11! ofros 6 “Inoots 6 dvahapPavopevos dd’ ipav eis 
Tov ovpavoy ovrws éhevoerat x.7.A. The circumstances of this Coming are 
described more at length in Mt. 2427#1, 1 Th, 41617, 2°‘Th. 17. That 
the Coming was looked for shortly, appears from James 5® 9, Apoc. 
95 25, 3, and above all from St. Paul’s expectation that he would 
himself live to see it, 1 Cor. 1552, 1 Th. 41517, There are however 
signs of disappointment and impatience at the delay of the promised 
Coming, as in James 57" paxpoOvpynoare, ddeAot, ws THS Tapovoias. . 
ornpiéate Tas kapdias, Heb. 10°°* iopovijs éxete xpetav iva 70 GeXnpa Tod 
@cod romoravtes Koplonobe tiv éemayyeAiav: er yap pikpov Ocoy daov, O 
epxdpevos H&er Kal od xpovicet, cf. Lk. 12" ypoviger 6 Kipios pov epxer bar: 
and stress was laid upon the fact that the day and hour were known 
only to the Father (Mt. 243%), and that the Coming would be unex- 
pected, like that of a thief in the night (below v. 10, Lk. 12%), as 
former judgments were (Mt. 24°79), For the rhetorical use of zod cf. 
Lk. 82 rot 4 rioris, 1 Cor. 12° rod copds; 70d ypappared’s; 1 Pet. 41°, 
Judg. 68 rod éor révra Tu Oavpdore adrod & dinyjnoavto jpiv ot TaTEpes 
hpav ; Ps, 423 rod éorw 6 @eds cov; Isa. 63%, Mal. 217 rod éorw 6 @cds THs 
Suxavoovyyns ; Eur. Herac. 510 wot 748’ év xpnorots rpérer ; and the similar 
use of zotos in Arist. Vuh. 367 rotos Zeis ; 

ad’ fis yap of mwarépes exoHOyoov.| Cf. Lk. 7 ad’ as eiojdOov ov 
drédurrev katadiroved pov Tors wodas, Acts 24" od rAciovs cioiv por Huépar 
dadexa ad’ Hs aveBynv eis ‘Iepovoadnu, Herm. Sim. viii. 6. 6 Brézeis 
TohAovs petavevonKkotas ad’ ns éAdAnoas, above 1!® éws ot, Blass p. 140. 
The elliptical af’ ot is used in the same sense Lk. 13%, Apoc, 1618, 
and in classical writers. ot matépes is understood of the first fathers of 
mankind by some, owing to the phrase which follows, am’ dpyijs 
xtioews : the meaning then would be ‘there has been no change since 
the creation, or the death of Adam,’ This however is certainly not 
the prevailing sense in the N.T. It is used sometimes of Abraham 
and the patriarchs before the time of Moses, as in Lk. 15, Joh. 722; 
sometimes of Moses and his contemporaries, Joh. 64°, Acts 735; some- 
times of the times of the prophets, Lk. 62%, Acts 752, Rom. 95, 1128, 158, 
Heb. 14. In Judges quoted above, the fathers seem to belong: to the 
preceding generation, and so in Jer. 31%° (the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes), Acts 151° (neither our fathers nor we were able to bear), and 
in our text. None who claimed to belong to the Christian body, as 
these libertines did, could deny that the prophecies of the O. T. had 
to a certain extent received their fulfilment in the first advent of 
Christ. After the admission of the Gentiles and the rejection of the 


1 Another way of explaining matépes would be to understand it of th 
were held to be sly oeslea the early Church, see Westcott’s n. on 1 Ton a8 
ypape duiv, warépes, where he says that this term is applied t h ie 
and teachers in the O.T., and compares Mt. 239, ‘Acts 72, 1 Con a. The 


ever seems to be hardly possible in a letter ti i 
Apostle. Cf. Abbott Joh. Gram. p. 410. perpen 
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Jews they could not say ‘ All things continue as they were.’ Again, 
neither patriarchs nor prophets had asserted that the Messiah was 
to come in their own days; on the contrary they eagerly inquired as 
to the time signified by the Spirit within them (1 Pet. 17°), What 
excited the hopes of the Thessalonians was not the vague prospect 
held out in the O. T., but the definite declarations of the Lord and 
His Apostles. The long-past deaths of patriarchs and prophets made 
not the slightest difference to them. What did make a difference was 
the time that had elapsed since the Lord had departed from earth. 
The natural and inevitable difficulty felt by a later generation of 
Christians was the apparent non-fulfilment of the promise that the 
Parousia would be accomplished during the life-time of the earlier 
generation. Compare the interesting quotation from an apocryphal] 
writing in i. Clem, Rom. 23, in which the doubters say ratra jKovoaper 
Kal érl TOV Tarépwy tuov, Kal iov yeynpakapev Kal ovdev Huivy tovTwv 
ovpBeByxev, which is repeated in ii. Clem. R. 11 in slightly different 
words, jets 58 tyucpav e& jucpas mpoodexduevor obdév TovTwv éwpdxaper. 
Lightfoot in his note says ‘it seems hardly possible that the two 
(2 Pet. and the quotation) can be wholly independent.’ Whichever 
was borrowed, we are justified, I think, in interpreting the obscurer 
language of 2 Pet., by the quotation. The phrase aq’ js—éxouiPyoav 
seems to be a loose expression for ‘ The fathers have fallen asleep, and 
things are still going on without alteration,’ perhaps mixed up in the 
mind of the speaker with another thought, ‘Now that they are 
gone, we can no longer hope for the Parousia, which was promised in 
their days.’ Spitta’s extraordinary explanation, by which, regardless 
of the intervening ydp, he joins dg’ js (rapovoias) éxounnOyoay in the 
sense ‘die Viter sind entschlafen von der Parusie weg, ihr Tod hat sie 
entzogen,’ has received no support from later commentators. The 
sleep of death is a common expression in classical (cf. Soph. £7. 509) 
as in biblical Greek (Mt. 27°, Joh. 114, 1 Cor. 15°). 

mavta ottws Siapéve. dw dpxfjs Kricvews,| ‘All things remain as we see 
them (in statu quo).’ In the following verses this statement is shown 
to be erroneous: heaven and earth have undergone great changes 
within the memory of man. Stapéve, cf. Heb. 11" aitot drododvrau, 
ov S& diapévers, Ps. 119%, aa apxiis Kricews ‘From the beginning of 
the world,’ cf. Mt. 2424, Mk. 10%, 7b. 139. «rlows is used here not for 
the act of creation (a phrase which must at any rate exclude all but 
the first day’s work), but for the created universe, as in Rom. 1”. a 
is not to be understood as a restatement of d¢’ js «.7-d., but as intro- 
ducing a further difficulty: not only has the promise of the nonce 
not been fulfilled before the disappearance of the first generation ) 
Christians ; but a change such as is involved in the rapovaca is contrary 

whole experience of man. ; 

2 Koen tie ee aitovs Todro Oédovras tt] ‘ For they shut their eyes te 
this fact that’, cf. Acts 262°, v. 8 below, Plato Parm. 128 ¢ mporov pev 

2 rodro AavOdver br. For @édovras cf. Libanius Prog. 129 ¢ éxav ayvowy 
eae Bag cou! bel Wetst.), Aesch. Cho. 19 yevod 82 
& trois BacWedow ddeirerat (quoted by Wets > CLES OES 
TUppLaxos GéXwv éuot, Soph. Phil. 1343 avyxdpe Gedov, . 
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undels Spas kataBpaBeverw Oédov, according to some interpreters. T see 
no ground for supposing (as Schott, Keil, Kiihl, Spitta, and v. Soden) 
that rodro is to be taken as the object after @éAovras. 

odpavol irav—ro Tod Ocod Adyw.] It is a question how we are to take 
the construction of this sentence. It is evident that we must under- 
stand jv with yj from the preceding joav ; but are we to understand: 
the predicate of y# with otpavoé? That is, must we complete the first 


clause by supplying é& ¥8. kai dv 06. cvveordres. .. Adyw? There can 
be no doubt that 7@... Adyw belongs to both clauses, and, if so, the 


construction would seem to require ovveorGres, which carries with it 
the connected words éé 6, cai dv’ 38. A further reason for supplying 
the entire predicate to both clauses, is that the heavens and earth 
make up the kécpos (vv. 6, 7, 12, 13) and that the water by which 
6 rére kéopos was destroyed belonged alike to earth and heaven 
(Gen. 711, 82). Spitta, it is true, lays stress on éxmgAar as used 
exclusively of heaven, on the ground that the rabbinical school of 
Shammai, cited Gen. 11 év dpyn éroinoev 6 Ocds Tov otpavov Kal THV 
yiv, as proving that the heaven existed before the six days’ work 
began, but the same text might be used to prove the pre-existence of 
the earth. Similarly, we read in 4 Esdr. 6°° Domine locutus es. . . in 
primo die dicens, Fiat caelum et terra; et tuum verbum opus perfecit. 
What may be argued is that the ovpavds is distinct from the orepéwpa, 
which the Jews believed to have been created as a mere appendage to 
the earth for the purpose of upholding the clouds, and to be itself 
supported by the mountains as by pillars (Job 2611, 2 Sam. 228). 
Below, however, a higher use is assigned to the orepéwua, viz. to 
support the sun and moon and stars (Gen. 11417), and in Ezek. 12325 
we read that the throne of God was over the firmament, which is also 
identified with otpavos in Gen. 18. Compare the article on Cosmogony 
in Hastings’ D. of B. For the plural otpavod see Robinson’s n. on 
Eph. 41°, Charles’ Slavonte Hnoch pp. xxx-xlvii, and my notes on 
Clem. Al. Strom. vii. §§ 9, 10. 

For the irregular construction (caused by the attraction of the 
nearer subject yj) ovpavot Hoav ... cvvertdca instead of cvvertdres, cf. 
Heb. 9° dapd re kai Ovotiar tpoodépovrat wn Suvapevat x.7-A. The reading 
of N ovvectéra (WH. marg.) was probably a correction, the neuter 
plural applying equally to the two preceding subjects. Lastly we have to 
investigate the word cvvecréca. The transitive tenses are often used 
in the N.T. in the sense ‘to bring together,’ ‘introduce,’ ‘commend,’ 
‘put in a favourable light.” In Gal. 2!8 rapaBdrnv éuavrdv cuviordvw 
means ‘ prove myself a transgressor.’ The intransitive uses are Lk. 922 
dvd dvdpas cuvect@ras aitd ‘two men standing with him,’ Col. 117 ré 
mavta év ait® ovveotnxev Which Lightfoot translates ‘all things hold 
together in Him.’ Sometimes it implies the composition of a whole 
from its elements, as in Philo i. p. 330 ék yijs kal Bdatos Kat depos Kat 
mupds ouvéecty d0e 6 Koopos, Plat. Zim. 32 B: hence it is used more 
generally (as here) in the sense of being ‘ framed,’ ‘formed,’ ‘brought 
into being.’ 

otpavol joav tkmahat Kal yf.] ‘There were heavens of old and an. 
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lee cs ee ee ees force to the statement. 
Joe ee and earth are spoken of just below, we have 
"€ KOT MOS, ot viv ovpavol. For éxadar see n. on 23 
e€ Baros kal 80 t8artos cuvertaca TO TOD Ocod Asyo.] ‘Built u ve t of 
water and through water by the word of God.’ This eral ce 
(1) to the general evolution out of chaos, to which the names Beer 
and vdwp are applied in Gen. 12;1 (2) to the stages by which ae 
heaven and earth we i é a Tees " 
th were built up, the otepewua (here called od avot) 
being made on the second day to divide the waters from the Sad ORS 
and the land being separated from the water on the third day. The 
7a i these movements was the word of God, as it is written 
(Gen. : ) elev 6 eos, Tevnbijtw dds, Kai éyévero das, cf. Heb. 113 
Ps. 33 7 Abyw Tov Kuplov ol ovpavol éorepedOyoav. Ini. Clem. R. 27. 4 
ev Aye THS peyadwosyys aiTod oweotycaTo Ta TavTa Kai ev byw Svvarat 
aita Katactpefat, as in this passage, the word of God appears as the 
cause alike of creation and destruction. The meaning of é dSaros 
is plain, the only question being whether é¢ has a local, or a material 
force, a distinction which was probably not’ in the mind of the 
writer ; but 8:’ vdaros has given rise to much discussion. In reference 
to the heaven it is explained above, as being equivalent to év& pécov or 
pera, differing from its ordinary spatial use in that it here implies 
rest, not motion through or between. We find an analogy to this in 
the tropical use of dud to express a state, as dv yovyias evar, did 
dmexOctas yiyver Oar, dia révGovs TO yhpas dudyew Xen. Cyr. iv. 6. 6, rov 
dua wepitopns tmapaBarnv Rom. 277, 6 dia rpookoppatos éobiwv ib. 1429, 
and also in certain adverbial phrases such as 61a yepdv dyew, cf. Aesch. 
Suppl. 193 aydApara éxovoat 51. xepGv edwvipov ‘holding in their left 
hands,’ Soph. Ané. 916, Arist. Pol. v. 8. 8 da yxeypadv paddAov exovor Tiv 
moAtretav, also in the sing. Plut. Vit. 63 (Wuma 6) dia xeupds éxovra Tas 
qvias ‘holding tight in hand,’ Av. Vesp. 597, Luc. Demon. 56 61a ordpaTos 
ras katyyoptas éxew ‘to have Aristotle’s categories between your lips,’ 
Peregrin. 18 rovro dua ordpartos jv aracw, Theocr. 14. 27 xéputv rotro bv 
érés éyevto. If this is an allowable use of did, we may explain it in 
regard to the earth from the Jewish belief that the earth rested upon 
water, cf. Ps. 24? airés éml Gadaccdv epedincey adriy, kal ért roTapar | 
jroipacey abriv, Ps. 136°, Herm. Vis. i. 3. 4 76 ioxypd pyyate anéas TOV 
obpavoy Kal Oepedidoas THY yav eri tSdrwv. If we suppose an allusion here 
to the Jewish belief as to the waters on which the earth is founded, 
the waters above the earth may be explained, as in the case of the 
orepéwpa, of the waters stored up above the firmament (Ps. 148*). 
There are many difficulties in the interpretation of this passage. The 
explanation of dia given above is that of Grotius, Beza, Hammond, and 
Mede, but recent commentators? generally assign to did its usual force 


l See also Apoc. 117 and 13!, where the abyss from which 7é énplov ascends is 
also called @¢Aacca. 
2 Dr. Bigg seems to have a leaning to the other view; and Weiss, Hofmann, 
and De Wette boldly adopt it, translating ‘durch das Wasser hindurch, 
zwischen dem Wasser... denn der Himmel ist nach Mosaischer Kosmogonie 
als feste Decke zwischen die irdischen und tiberirdischen Wasser hineingetreten.’ 
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‘by means of,’ adducing in support Clem. Hom. xi. 24 ra wdvta 70 
SSwp worel, 7d Se WOwp bx Tvevparos KWHTEws THY yéveow NapBave. How 
then are we to interpret it (1) of the heavens, (2) of the earth? How 
can the firmament be said to be created by means of water? I have 
not been able to find any satisfactory answer to the question in the 
commentators. Some, like Keil, put a comma aftér éxraAa, and are 
content with an explanation confined to the earth, alleging that it was 
made by means of water, because the transference of part of the 
water to the clouds and of another part to the sea gave rise to the dry 
land. Others refer to the erosive effect of water, or to the need of 
rain or mist (Gen. 2°) in fashioning and preserving the earth." 

6. 80 bv 6 réTe Kdopos Hatt KataKdvo els amedero, | I have followed 
min. 31 in reading év for év of the great body of MSS.,? as o and w 
are frequently confused in MSS., and no satisfactory explanation of 
8’ év has been given; whereas dv refers to the immediately preceding 
Adéyw and is taken up again in v. 7 by 76 aitG Adyp. We might have 
had a dative of cause here, as in vv. 5 and 7 and in Heb. 113 xarypricbat 
Tovs aidvas pyyart @cod, were it not that the dative was wanted for the 
instrument vdar. Sometimes indeed the Adyos itself is regarded as the 
instrument, as in Heb. 1? dv ot tots aidvas éroincev, Joh. 1? ravra 
8v adrod éyévero ; but did with acc. is found in Ps. 119%4 da tov Adyov 
cov “noov pe, Apoc. 121 eviknoay airov dua tov Adyov THs papTupias 
abrav, Ps. 164 dua Tods Adyous TOV xetlewv Tov eyo epvAaka Sdovs TKANpGs, 
Joh. 657 6 tpdywv pe kaxeivos Cyoe dv éué. ‘It was owing to the divine 
word that the world of that date was destroyed by a deluge,’ cf. below 
v. 12 dv Hv (rapovalav) otpavot rupovpevor AvOjoovra, Apoc. 41 dia ro 
OeAnpd cov joav Kal éxticOyoav, Heraclit. xii. (Byw.) SéBvAda... 
xiAiwv eréwy eéixvéerar TH hwovyn Sia Tov Oedv (paraphrased by Clem. 
Al. p. 358 ov Od, by Iambl. Myst. iii. 8 +7 Tot xpatotvros évepyeia), 
Petr. Apoc. (p. 14. 2 Klost.) dveridens (6 Ocds) ob Ta wavra émidéerar Kat 
Ov dv got... droujTos Os TA TavTa éroingey AOyw SuVapEws adrod. 

The most usual explanation of dv dév regards é€ tdaros cat 8’ datos as 
the antecedents ; but this is really making two different substances out 
of the different uses of one substance, which is again repeated in the 
singular in the same verse. A better sense is made by referring to the 
remoter subjects otpavoé and yA, since both are spoken of as causing 
the deluge (Gen. 711, 8?) ; but the fact of their remoteness makes this 
connexion very improbable. We should rather have expected such a 
phrase as duws dé ék tovtwv. Moreover the heaven and the earth 
constitute the world which they are said to destroy. Wiesinger thinks 
the antecedents are ddaros and 76 Tod Ocod Adyw, but then we have one 
of the antecedents introduced again as the instrument in ¢3ar 3 and 
there is something awkward in making a compound antecedent out of 
two ideas which stand in different relations and in different cases in 
the preceding sentence. 


_\ Wetstein has three quotations from Artemidorus (ii. 13, 17, 34), in which a 
distinction is made between rovs e& #daros (fishermen) 4 3¢ Sdaros (merchants) 
éxovtas thy épyactay. 

? I learn from Nestle (Textual Criticism of N.T. p. 326) that this ch i 
also supported by Schmiedel in his new edition of Winer's on mt 
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Oo TOTE Ko pos. | Cf. n. on 19 ray wrédo dwaptiav. B D i 
meant the material world made up of Heaven a ay Slo ars 
here stated to have perished in the deluge, as we read below of the 
future destruction of the existing material world by fire.1 

amédero.] The Mosaic account gives no support to this story of 
the absolute destruction of the earth, far less of the heaven by the 
deluge ; but Spitta shows that the same language is used in Jewish 


legends, e.g. Enoch x. 2? opevov mpos tov Néde~.. Kat dyAwoov 
5) s ro q = . 

ie Téhos erepxomevov, OTL 1 yn amodAvtac waca, ib. 833-5, 

I saw in a vision how the heaven collapsed and .. . fell to the 


earth. And when it fell to the earth, I saw how the earth was 
swallowed in a great abyss . . . and I said “The earth is destroyed,” ’ 
Joseph. Ant. i. 2.3 7 ITOS a bv Add av 6 er 
{ : ee te ae poeipnKkoTos adavicpov ’Addmov TOV ddrAwv écecbat, 
TOV fev KaT’ ioyv Tupds, Tov EeTEepov S& Kata Biav Kal wARO0s Vdaros. 
So the term zadwyyeveoia is used of the reappearance of the earth 
after the flood, 1 Clem. Rom. 9 Née aucrés cipebeis did THs Necroupylas 
avrod Tadiyyeveriav Koopw exnpvéev, Where see Lightfoot’s note. It 
is evident from vv. 7, 10, 12 below that the writer looked forward 
to a fundamental metamorphosis of the existing universe through the 
final conflagration, and this naturally leads him to take an exag- 
gerated view of the deluge, which he regards as a parallel destruc- 
tion. Hence the present heavens and earth are distinguished from 
the antediluvian in the next verse.* 

7. ot 8 viv odpavol kal 4 yf.] A more correct expression would 
have been either kat 7 viv yj or cat yj. In the latter case yj would 
have shared in the article oi. 

TO adTo Adyw TePnTavpiopévor eioly mupl.4] ‘Have been treasured up 
for fire by the same divine word.’ So Wiesinger, Schott, Hofmann, 
Spitta, Plummer, Bigg. The construction however is unusual, and 
it is not easy to catch the exact force of the metaphor in 6ycavpitu, 
which I take to mean ‘set apart for,’ ‘destined for,’ cf. 4 Mace. 12” 
(of the judgment on the persecutor) rapueveral oe 1 Gela dikn aiwviw Tupi. 
Others take rupé with the following tnpovmevo, which is a more usual 
construction (e.g. Jos. Ant. i. 3. 7, where Noah on coming out of the 
ark prays that there may be no future deluge, xaxodacmoverrépovs yap 
érecbar ei typneiev érépw xarakdvope), understanding refyo. absolutely, 
in the sense ‘are kept in store’ (Alf.), ‘Himmel und Erde, wie ein 


Cf. the Stoic definition of the xéomos in Stob. Hel. i. 21, pp. 444 f., odornua et 
odpavod Kal ys Kal rev ev TrovTas pioewy, and the account of its alternate destruc- 
tion and renovation by means of water and fire, wore piv éxmvpodobat Tov Kdo mor, 
mote 8& ex Tod Tupds cuvictacda méAw (Simplic. ap. Byw. Heracl. xx.), a doctrine 
attributed to the Babylonian Berosus by Seneca V.Q. iii. 29. In the éxripwous 
we are told 74 crowxeta pbelpeoba: (Diog. L. vii. 134), and that life retreats back 
into the fiery seed named Zeus, from whence it is gradually diffused again 
throughout the universe (Plut. Mor. 1077 D). 

2 Spitta gives the wrong reference ‘ En. 84.’ ; 

3 Methodius in his De Resurrectione (p. 78 Jahn), quoted by Dr. Bigg, denies 
the annihilation of the present earth and heaven, od uijy els ammbAetay eAevoeTAL 
movreAH .. . 1d avdynn 8h Kal thy yay adOs cal Tdv ovpaydy pera Thy exprAdywo 
&rer Oat. 

4 See Introduction on Text. 
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Schatz der unangegriffen bleibt . . . mit aller Sicherheit und Sorgfalt 
fiir zukunftigen Zeiten aufbewahrt sind’ (Hundhausen). This seems 
to me very unnatural. We may speak of ‘laying up treasures in 
heaven’ or of ‘treasuring up to ourselves wrath against the day of 
wrath’ (where the datives tyiy and ceavrd leave no doubt as 
to what is intended), but to say that the existing universe is 
simply ‘treasured up’ is to me unmeaning. Heaven and earth are 
not stored away, but in constant use ; and Hundhausen’s interpreta- 
tion of @ncavpi~w to ‘keep safe’ is, I think, inadmissible. R.V. has 
‘stored up for fire’ in the text, and ‘stored with fire’ in the margin. 
I do not think Oycavpi~o capable of the latter meaning; other- 
wise it would suit the passage well: as the old world was stored 
with the water which eventually caused its destruction, so the new 
world with fire. Dr. Bigg illustrates this from a passage of 
Irenaeus (i. 7.1) in which he states the belief of the Valentinians in 
regard to the final conflagration 76 éudwretov TG Kdopw rip exrAdppav 
kal ééadbev Kal Karepyacdpevov macav vANV ocvvavadwhjoer Oat airy. 

It may be well here to sum up the different features of the ovr- 
réAea Tod alavos (Mt. 133°, 24°, 280) as they are presented to us in 
this epistle, leaving the details for the notes on the different verses. 
This world, including the earth, the heavens, and the orovxeia, will be 
destroyed by fire at the Coming of the Son of Man (vv. 4 and 12), 
otherwise called the ‘day of the Lord’ (v. 10 and v. 6), or the ‘day 
of Judgment’ (v. 5). The destruction by fire will then be as com- 
plete as that by water in the Deluge (v. 6). The overthrow and 
disappearance of the present world will be followed by the creation 
a new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness 
v. 13). 

The particular feature brought before us in this verse is the destruction 
of the existing world by fire. A similar belief prevailed among the 
Greeks, see Heracl. xxii. rupds dvrape(Berar rdvta Kat tip drdvtwv, with 
the passages quoted in Bywater’s notes on xx.—xxv., Plato Tim. 22 B. 
ToAAat . . . pOopal yeyovacw avOpwrwv Kal écovrar, wupt pev Kal Ware 
peyorat, to which Plato ascribes our ignorance of the past history of 
mankind. So Censorinus (xviii. 11) ‘est praeterea annus quem 
Aristoteles (cf. Meteor, i. 14. 19 with Ideler’s n.) maximum . . . appellat, 
quem solis et lunae vagarumque quinque stellarum orbes conficiunt, cum 
ad idem signum, ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una referuntur ; cuius anni 
hiemps summa est cataclysmos, quam nostri diluvionem vocant, aestas 
autem ecpyrosis, quod est mundi incendium. Nam his alternis tempor- 
ibus mundus tum ignescere, tum exaquescere videtur.’ The chief 
upholders of this doctrine at the time of the Christian era were the 
Stoics, whose views are compared with those of the Christians by Justin 
M. (Apol. i. 20) kat 2iBvrdra 8 Kat “Yordorys yevijoecOar tov pbaprav 
dvédwow dia typos epacav. ot Neydpevor S€ Stwxol Pirdcodor kab adrov 
Tov Gedv eis wip dvadverbar doyparicovow Kal ad médw Kata petaBoday Tov 
Kogpov yeverbar €yovow, also Apol. ii. 7. In like manner Tatian 
(ad Graecos 3 and 9) finds fault with the Stoics for their notions of 
the aduyyeveoia, which followed the ékrvpwous : they have no conception 
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of a transfigured heaven and earth to last for ever, but merely of 
a repetition of the sins and sorrows of the preceding age. So Origen 
(Cels, iv. 11 f.) answering the charge of Celsus, that the Christian 
belief in the kataxAvopos and éxrvpwors was derived from the Greeks, 
remarks that, according to the latter, these catastrophes occur at fixed 
periods in necessary alternation, and that the last catastrophe having 
been that of water, the next must therefore be that of fire ; whereas 
Christians impute both to the wise justice of God: When God is 
spoken of as a ‘consuming fire’ (Deut. 424 etc.), it is meant that it is 
His nature to destroy evil and to refine and perfect what is good. 
Seneca gives a fine description of the periodical conflagration in 
his Consol. ad Mare. 26. Cf. Cic. V.D. ii. 118 with my notes, and 
Numen. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 18 dpécker rots Stwixots tiv 6Anv odctay els 
mip petaBddrAew olov eis oréppa. For other references see Zeller Phil. 
Gr. iv. p. 1338. For the Sibyl, referred to by Justin above, compare Sib. 
iv. 172 wip éorat cata yalav. . . Kdopos amas poiknua Kat ouBpycov HYov 
axovoe. dréfa S& yOova racav, drav § drécea yévos avopav Kal Tacas 
Te TOES, TOTaMOs Gua HOE OdAaccar, éexxavoe 5é Te TavTa, KOvis 8 eer’ 
aifarddecoa. As we have evidence in this epistle of familiarity 
with Stoic phraseology, such as Geta dicis and dpery}, it is probable 
that the writer’s conception of the end of the world may have been 
influenced by Stoic teachers; and the Sibylline Oracles testify to 
opinions which were then common among Jews and Jewish Christians. 
Hippolytus (Refut. Haer. ix. 30) represents the Jews of his time as. 
looking forward to the coming of a Messiah, who was to renew the 
glories of David, but would eventually fall by the sword, ére:ra per 
ov TOAD THY ovVTéAcLaV Kal éxripwow Tod TavTOs éemioTHvaL; and we 
have seen the same belief expressed in the passage of Joseph. Ani. i. 
2. 3 quoted above. On the other hand Philo argues for the eternity 
of the world in his treatise De Jnc. Mundi, where he distinguishes 
between two senses of the word xécpos, in one of which it is inde- 
structible qua material, in the other destructible qua form and 
arrangement. What was there in the O.T. to suggest or encourage 
such beliefs ? ; , 

The most striking resemblances are to be found in Joel 280, se ddow 
tépara év otpave Kal éxi THS ys atwa Kat Tip Kal drpida Kamvov" 6 Aus 
peractpapyoetar eis oKdTos Kal 7 oeAjvy cis aipa mp edGeiv THY 
Ae; lov 7 id kat éxupavy, ib. 31 16, Ps, 503 6 @eds 
neépav Kupiov tnv peyadnv 4 abla eee 
éupavas née... Tip évavTiov avTou Oe ee ee: oe 
kataryis opddpa, 1b. 18°13, Isa. 29%, 30°?, 34 » 51°, 66 mt, Na. ane i 
Mal. 41, Dan. 7° 19 6 Opdvos aitod ProE Tupos, of Tpoxot avrou TUp d ee 
morapos wupos elAxev EuxpooGev avrod, and in the promise made to io 
(Gen. 9115) that the earth should not again be destroyed by water. 
For the N.T. see 2 Th. 178 év rH daroxadvper Tod Kuplov Inood Gr 
otpavod per’ dyyéduv duvdpews airod, év wupi froyos Siddvros exdixnow 
Tots pi) eidoow Medv. 

Tnpovtpevor els Hpepav Kploews k : v 
read of angels reserved for judgment 1 
reserved for judgment in 2°, of the blackness o 


al drodelas tov doeBav avOpdray.] So we 
n 24, of unrighteous men 
f darkness reserved for 
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false teachers in 218; while here it is the heavens and earth which 
are reserved for the same oftice of vengeance. 

8. & 8&8 TodTo ph AavOavérw ipas.] See above on v. 5. The false 
teachers deliberately close their eyes to the revolutionary changes 
which the universe has already undergone. . You, my beloved, will not 
forget these ; but there is one thing in particular which I should wish 
you to bear in mind. For @v rotro cf. v. 3, totro mparor, Phil. 3! ey 
dé, Mk. 107! &v cou torepet. 

Sri pla *pépa mapa Kuplo ds x(dta érn.] ‘With the Lord one day is 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ The latter 
clause, of which the former is the corollary, is taken from Ps. 90# 
yidua ern év dfbadpois cov ds 7) Hepa H exOes qris dupdOe, Kat pvdaky ev 
vuxtt. The general truth underlying both is that the measures of 
time are relative to man: to the Eternal, who is omnipresent in 
time as in space, all times are equally near. None but God knows 
the duration of His jjuépa Kxpicews, which scoffers say is now past and 
gone without injury to any one. Some interpreted this verse to mean 
that each day of the creation implied a thousand years of the earth’s 
duration, so Barn. 15+ gouveréXecey év @& tucpars—rodro héyer OTe ev 
é€axirxiArtos éresw ouwvredéoe Kipios ta oipmavra. 7) yap Huépa Tap’ 
aitd xihia érne Kal Katéravoev TH Hepa tH EBSOun—TOvTO Eyer Grav 
e\Oav 6 vids adrod karapyynoe TOV KaLpOV TOdTOY Kal KpLvel TOs adoeBeEis Kat 
aAdager Tov HALov Kal THV GeAnVHV Kal Tos GoTEpas, TOTE KAADS KaTa- 
TavoeTat ev TH Huepa TH EBddpyn, Slavonic Enoch xxxii foll., Justin M. 
Dial. 81 76 cipnpevov ore juepa Kupiov as yidua éry «.7.d., Iren. v. 28. 3 
Coals Huepars eyévero 6 KOcpMos TocatTais xiALovTdoL ouvTEAEtTaL . . . 4 
yap yuepa Kupiov as xidua érn, ib. v. 23. 2, where there is a similar 
allusion to this verse. Wetstein adduces parallels from rabbinical 
writers, who explained the apparent non-fulfilment of the warning 
against eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge (Gen. 2! 4 % av 
npépa pdynte ax’ adirod, Oavatw amofavetcbe) by reference to the 
difference between the human day and the divine day; so Just. M. 
Dial. 81, p. 308. 

9. ob Bpadive. Kipios ris érayyedlas.| The verb Bp. (here used intransi- 
tively, as in 1 Tim. 31°) occurs also in Gen. 431°, Isa. 4613 tiv cwrnplav 
THY Tap €400 ot Bpadvva. This is the only recorded instance of its 
being followed by a genitive, which may be compared with that after 
totepelv, borepilev, AeimecGar (for which Winer quotes Diod. xiii. 110 
torépovv tis Bonfetas) ; or it may be taken as the genitive of the 
sphere, for which cf. 214 rcoveélas. 

ds twes Bpadvurfira jyotvrat.| ‘According to some men’s notion of 
dilatoriness.’ Alford makes Bpadvurjra predicate ‘account (his conduct) 
tardiness’; but, if that meaning were intended, it would have been 
simpler to omit Ppadvrjra, translating ‘as some men hold’: with 
BpadvTnra the meaning must be ‘the Lord is not dilatory in any 
injurious sense, He is not powerless, or careless, or indifferent.’ The 
word Bpadvrijs is classical, but not found elsewhere in biblical Greek. 
Wetstein appositely quotes Plut. De Sera Numinis Vindicta p- 549 B 
{the delay of punishment has this bad effect) thy miorw 4 Bpaderis 
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dparpetrar THs mpovolas, and App. B.C. iv. p. 1052 unde Bpadurnrd ris 
nyctoOw tiv éurepiav. For twes see n. on Jude v. 4. I understand 
it of the éuratkras of v. 3 above. 

GAARA paxpoOuped eis ipas.] See Introduction on the Text. Cf. below 
vw. 15, Ps. 86", Isa. 301, Jonah 47, 1 Pet. 320 egedéyero 70d Ocod 
paxpobvpto ev npepais Noe, Rom. 24 rod rdovrov... ris paKkpoOvpias 
KaTAPpovets, ayvodv OTL TO xpHoTOv Tod Deod cis perdvordy Ce aye ; 
Wisdom 121% %, Herm. Sim. viii. 11. 1 HaxpoOuaos dv 6 Kiptos Oédeu THY 
Khjow THY yevopevnv Sid Tod viod adrod cwlerGar; Clem. Hom. xvi. 20 
PakxpoOuet, eis werdvoiav ka\et. The construction with es is only found 
here: zpés is used in 1 Th. 5%; ér{ in Mt. 182629, Lk. 187, 
James 57. 

#7, Bovddpevds tivas dmohérbar GAG Tdvras els perdvoray xepica.| Cf. 
1 Tim. 2* (God our Saviour) zdvras dvOpérous Oder cwOfvar Kat eis 
ériyvwow adAnOeias éAOciv, Rom. 1122, Ezek. 1823. Clem. R.i. 7.5 év 
yevea Kal yeved petavolas torov edwxey 6 Seamdtys tots PBovAopévors 
exiotpadivar éx’ avtdov, vb. 8. 5, Justin M. Apol. i. 28 7» ermovy tod 
pndérw Tatra mpagar tov @ecdv (referring to the final judgment) 8.4 7d 
avOpérwov yévos yeyevntat mpoywooker yap Twas ék petavoias cwbncec Oat. 
Wetstein illustrates ywpjoai from Plut. de flum. 19 érLyov 8 cudpovi- 
oas, Kal eis petavoiay ert Tots tpaxOeiot ywpyjoas, but I have not been 
able to find this: cf. Prov. 14% zavotpyos épxerat eis peravorav, Rom. 24 
ayew eis peravoray. KR. V. translates twas by ‘any’ giving it the force 
of pydéeva: if so, should we have had the plural? The Vulgate has 
aliquos, and some of the commentators think there is an allusion to 
the preceding ries. Perhaps we may give the force of the plural by 
translating ‘not desiring to make exceptions. 1 For dmodéobou 
compare dzwAea above 21 3, 37, and below 31°. 

10. Hfer St Apépa Kvplov ds Kdérrns.] Cf. 1 Th. 5? oidare ore jyépa 
Kupiov as xrérrns ev vuxtl ovrws épxerar, Mt. 24%, Lk. 12°, Apoc. 
Al a ME 

fe 7] of odpavol forlnSdv mapedeioovra.] For the adverbial termination 
cf. kdayynddv, kovaBnddv, Avecnd<6v, porayddv, prpyddv, and the cognate 
for8snddv. The word is onomatopoeic, expressing the whizzing sound 
produced by rapid motion through the air, as the flight of a bird or an 
arrow, and is then used for the rushing movement itself or the 
accompanying crash or roar. Cf. Wisd. 5%, Cantic. 4 ¢péap vdaros 
Cavros Kat fporlotvros dxd tod AtBdvov, other exx. from Homer to 
Lycophron in Wetstein. It is used of thunder in Luc. Jup. Trag. 1 
& peyadocpapdyou oreporas poiLnua, of the music of the spheres in 
Tambl. Vit. Pyth. c. 15. and Oecumenius says the word is especially 
used of the noise caused by a devouring flame.2_ This explanation 
would suit the passing away of the heavens, of which we are told in 


1 Abbott in his Joh. Gr. § 2586 d gives examples of the singular tis following 
od or wh, where it is equivalent to undeis. I do not remember any other instance 


f the plural. 
2 Kell prefers to understand it (with the Vulg. magno impetu transcurrent) 


simply of a sudden disappearance, comparing Wisd. 24 wapercvoerat 6 Bios nuav 
as ixvn veperns. . 
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». 7 that they are set apart for fire, and which the author seems to 
have regarded as forming a solid firmament according to the old Jewish 
conception. That the day of the Lord would be terror-striking to the 
ear as well as to the eye was a natural conclusion from the account of 
the giving of the law on Sinai (Heb. 121, cf. Enoch 1*) as well as 
from Jer. 253% 81, Joel. 316, Isa. 4218, 1 Th. 41°. The adv. forfndov is 
found in Lycophron Cass. 66 (of Oenone hurling herself into the grave of 
Paris) mipywv dm’ dxpwv mpos veddpntov veKvy portndov éxBpacace. 
Kivu Baxov déuas, Nicander Theriaca 556, and the other form poigndaé in 
the Aleaipharmaca 182, 498. 

oroxeta 8 Kavooipeva AvOjoeran. | For the absence of the article see 
Introduction on Grammar. The word orocxeia ! ‘elements’ is used in 
Heb. 512 of the elementary principles of religion ; it occurs twice both 
in the Ep. to the Galatians and in the Ep. to the Colossians (thrice with 
the addition rod xécpov), where its meaning is disputed. In Gal. 4 imo 
Ta GTOLXEla TOD Kcpov Hucha Sedoviwpévor, the patristic commentators 
generally understand it of the material elements, or of the heavenly 
bodies : for (1) ef. Philo i. 162 7a récoapa ororxeta €& dv ovvexpaby 6 
xéopos, Wisd. 717, 1918, Hermas Vis. iii. 13 6 Kécpos dua tecodpwv 
oroixetwv kparetrar; for (2) Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 35 6 Getos vomos od 
pdvov Kove FO €idwAOLS TpoTKvVEiV, GANA Kal Tots TroLXxElols, PALw, TEARVY 
}) rots Aourois dorpos, Justin M, Apol. ii. 4, ad Diogn. 7. Sometimes 
these are joined with the seasons defined by them, as in the Sibylline 
description of the final conflagration (ii. 206) cal tore xnpevoet ororxeta 
mpoTavTa Ta KOoHOVv, aHp, yala, Oddacca, pdos, mdAos, NuaTa, VUKTES, 
Clem. Hom. x. 9 obd& ra Loa tpockvvotow, odd oroixyeia TA td Ocod 
yeyevnpeva Kodakevovowv, Aéyw O& HALov, TeAnVYV, GoTpa, yqv, Odhaccay, 
x7.’ Spitta suggests a third interpretation, of the angelic powers 
who were supposed to preside over different departments of Nature ; 
objecting to (1) on the ground that, if crovyeia meant the material 
elements, it would not here be placed between ovpavot and yh, but 
would have either preceded or followed them. He thinks that in 
Gal. 4 the following verses show that oroxeia is used of objects of 
worship (vv. 8, 9) tore pev odk ciddtes Ocdv eovldcare tors dice py 
ovow Geos. . . viv O€... mds ervotpédere TaAW ert Ta Gober Kal wTwXd. 
otoxeta; He shows from the book of Jubilees and from Enoch that 


1 This word, originally used of the letters of the alphabet or the lines of the 
dial, is said to have been first used of the material elements by Plato (Favorinus 
ap. Diog. L. iii, 24), cf. Theaet. p. 2018 eBdxour akovew twav bri Ta wey Tp@Ta 
otovmepel oToxeia, €& ov juets Te ovyKelucda Kal TUAAA, Adyov ode exo. Later 
writers distinguished between the cro:xeia and first principles, cf. Suidas s.v 
Siapépovar 8 apxat kal oroixeia TO Tas mev elvar ayevyhrovs Kal apOdprous, Te 3 
oroixera Kara Thy exmipwoww pbelpec@a, Hippol. Philosoph. i. 22 (Diels Doxogr 

_p. 571) Entkoupos dpxas wev Tay BAwy brébeTo atdéuous Kad Kevdv... ex BE TOY 
atduwy guvehBovody yeverdar Kal Toy Bedv Kal Ta oToLXela Kal Ta ev aborts mévra 
‘This distinction was not always observed ; see (for Aristotle) Zeller vol iii 
p. 4423, and for the Epicureans Luer. ii. 392, 410, 463, 979, iv. 941, ete where 
elementum = ‘atom’, also Hastings’ D. of B. under ‘ Element,’ Diels’ Doxographi 
ibis pines) and his excellent history of the word in the treatise entail 

ementum. 
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ne ss ee aaa eee Pas of hs be under the control 
oo: : plains Col. 28 xara ra OTOLYElA «TOD 
KOTHOU Kat ov Karé Xpicrov, and 220 dreOdvere oby Xpiote@ aro Tov 
TTOLXELWY TOD KOT HOD by @ comparison of 21° wi) obv tus Kpivérw ev Bpwoe 
1) ev TOE 7) eV pEpEL EopTIs 7) vouuyvias. These things belong to the 
Opyckeia tov dyyéhov with which St. Paul charges the Colossians (218) ; 
but such dpxat Kal eCovotat (2!) are not to be compared with Him in 
whom KaTouKel wav TO TANpwma THs OedtyTos (2°).2 Tn support of this 
view Spitta quotes the Kypuyya Hérpov (ap. Clem. Al. Str. vi. p. 760) 
pnde kata "lovdaiovs oéBerbe, Kal yap éxeivor, fovot oldpevor Tov Oedv 
yorker, ovK érioravta AatpevovrTes ayyeAos Kat apxayyeAots, pnve TE Kat 
cedyvy. Kat cov py caddy pavy céBBatov otk dyovow «.t.r., ef. 
Lightfoot’s n. on Col. 21°. The stars and the angels were closely 
associated in Jewish thought, see Job 387, Enoch 692126, 4159 432 
with Charles’ note. ; 

To the natural objection that we cannot conceive of spirits being 
burnt and dissolved (xaveovjeva AvOjoerar) Spitta replies by quoting 
Test. Levi 4 Kat TOU Tupos KATATTNOC OVTOS Kal TATNS KTLOEWS Kats outers 
(MSS. kdXovovperys) kat tov dopdrwv Tvevpatwv tTyKopevov, Enoch 682 ‘who 
can endure the rigorous judgment passed upon the angels, before which 
they melt away.’ Spitta discovers another argument in the reading 
AvOycovra, found in AKL, etc., where he thinks the plural implies a 
living conscious subject. 

This view is accepted by Kiihl and v. Soden. On the whole 
however I prefer to understand otpavoi with Aug. Civ. Dei. xx. 24,3 
Bede, Estius, and Hundhausen, of the firmament or lower heaven, 
distinguishing this from the starry heaven in which the oroixela are 
set. That the stars were involved in the destruction of the last day 
was a part of Jewish belief,* as is evident from Isa. 344 kat taxhoovra 
Taca. at duvdpers TOV ovpavav Kal éeALyHoeTat 6 otpavos Hs BiBdiov Kai 
révrTa TH GoTpa TeceiTaL ds PYAAG é& durédov, a passage which our 


See especially En. 50!2% where mention is made of the spirits of the moon 
and stars and lightning, the sea, the hoar-frost, the hail, the dew, the rain, etc., 
Apoc. 16°. The names of the angels who preside over the seasons are given in 
En. 82. In the apocryphal Test. Salom. (Fabr. p. 1047) Solomon questions 
certain spirits which are brought before him tives ore; of 5& duodvpaddy Epnoay 
. ss Huets Copy Te Aeybueva, croiXeEIa, of KooMoKpdTopes TOD Kdamuov ToOvTOU, Ep. ad 
Diogn. 7 God sent to save man, not an angel 7 apxovta # twa tay diewdrTev TA 
entyea H Tia Tay TemioTevpevwy Tas év ovpavors Sioix4Aoes, but Him by whom He 
had made the world, of r& wvorhpia motes TayTa pvAdooet TA oTOLXEla (SUN, MOON, 
etc.), cf. Eus. H.Z. iii. 31 with the notes in Heinichen’s ed. 

2 Compare with this Lightfoot’s notes on Gal. 4° and Col. 28, where he argues 
in fayour of the first interpretation given above of crocxeia, viz. ‘rudimentary 
instruction belonging to the sphere of material and external things.’ I learn 
from Dr. Bigg’s note on this passage that Ritschl and Everling (Paulinische 
- Angelologie, 1888) share Spitta’s view as against Lightfoot. 

3° Possunt illi caeli intellegi perituri, quos dixit repositos igni reservandos. 

4 Aug. /.c. takes the other view, that the stars remain intact, and that only 
those elements will be burnt ‘quae in hac ima mundi parte subsistunt procellosa 
et turbulenta.’? He does not define what these elements are, or how they are 
related to the two great categories, heaven and earth. In another passage quoted 
by Hundhausen (Zn. in Psalm. 101) he speaks more doubtfully. 
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author evidently had in mind, Joel 2°° *}, 315. Mt. 24° 6 HALos oKo- 
ricOjoerar Kar 7 ceAjvy od SHre TO PEeyyos avThs Kal of GOTEpES TETOVVTAL 
dd Tov oipavod Kal ai duvdpes TOV ovpavav gahevOnoovTat, Apoc. Sa i 
kavedopat.] A word, employed by medical writers to express feverish 
heat, used (here only) of the burning of inanimate objects.’ It may 
perhaps be intended to denote a conflagration arising from internal 
heat, such as a voleano. I see no reason for questioning this use of 
the word. The writer is certainly not one who shares Caesar's 
prejudice against verba inusitata ; and though katcos, from which it is 
derived, is generally used of fever, it also occurs in Proclus of ordinary 
heat.2 So xavyariw in classical Greek seems to be confined to the 
medical sense, but in the N.T. (Mt. 13%, Apoc. 16°) it is used of the 
scorching effect of fire. Dr. Bigg suggests, after Veitch p. 309, that 
it may be an irregular future of xa‘w; but there is nothing to justify 
the use of the future here. 

Avojrerat.] Occurs also in vv. 11 and 12. It is used of breaking up a 
structure as in Joh. 244, as well as of dissolving a compound into its 
elements. 

kal y@ Kal Ta év airy epya ebpeOqoerat.] For readings see Introduction 
on the Text. I agree with Plumptre that épya is to be understood 
here of all that man has wrought on the surface of the globe.2 The 
common-place amendment xataxajoerat is accepted by v. Soden, 
Hundhausen, Briickner. I do not think any one is quite satisfied with 
Hort’s suggestion fujoerar or duapunoerar. The reading of Sah. (oix 
cipeOnoerat) makes excellent sense, as may be seen from Gen, 5*4 
(Enoch) ody eipicxero, Apoc. 16° raca vnoos epvye kal dpyn ody eipe- 
Onoav together with the parallels quoted in the Introduction : if the 
negative were accidentally omitted in the archetype, the other read- 
ings would be easy to explain. Weiss and Plummer attempt to 
get the same sense by making cipeOyoeror interrogative, but this, as 
Spitta says, is extremely harsh: it should at least have had a zod 
prefixed, as in 1 Pet. 41% Nor is there much more to be said for 
the rendering given by Steinfass and Dr. Gwynn ‘ the works of man 
shall be discovered and brought to judgement,’ for which the latter 
refers to Ezek. 28 cipéOy ra ddunuata ev col. This separates 
between the earth and the works in it; and would require ¢ave- 
pobyoerat, rather than etpebjoera. If we are not to accept ox 
ctpeOjoerar, | am rather disposed to suggest dpOnocerar, cf. Mt. 2459 
Mev 6 KatakAvopos Kal jpev amwavtas, Joh. 15%, 1715, Acts 83%, 2922 


Isa. 16! dpOjoerar edppootvy, ib. 571 dvdpes Sikaror aipovrar kat oddels 
KaTavoet.* 


Stephanus gives one example of its figurative use (Hesych, Antirrhet. p. 315) 
mote voov ék ToAAOD Xpdvov Kavowbévra TH aoeBelg. 

’ Dr. Chase in Hastings’ D. of B. s.v. ‘Peter’ states that xadcos is used of 
burnt soil in Athenaeus and Hesychius, referring to Sophocles’ Lex., but I have 
not been able to find the passages there cited. 

_ 3 Cf. Melito Apol., quoted by Dr. Biggs (p. 205), Ultimo tempore erit diluvium 
ignis et ardebit terra cum montibus suis et ardebunt homines cum simulacris 
quae fecerunt et cum operis sculptilibus quae adoraverunt. 

* Dr. Abbott suggests mupwOjcera:, as in v. 12, or mupevOhoera, as in Plat. 
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_ 1, totrev ofv mévrev Avopévov.] For the reading see Introduction 
on Text. ‘The pres. part. implies ‘since these things are in process 
of dissolution.’ The seeds of the destruction which will overtake 
them at the last day are already at work within them. For the tense 
cf. Joh. 213 6 pabyris éxeivos odk drobvyjoxet. 

. woratots Set imdpxew tpas.] The classical zodards (formed like édXo- 
Sarés, zavrodarés) is equivalent to Lat. cwias, as is shown in Plato 
Apol. 20 B ris Kat rodamds ; Evyvos, én, dpios. In-later writers it 
is found, generally in the form zorardés, in the sense of zovos, as in 
Mt. 82" worards éorw otros dre Kat oi dvewo. . . . traxovovow ; 
Lk. 7° eyivwoxey dy tris kat rotary) 4 yuv7y}, 1 Joh. 31 Were TOTATHV 
aydrny Sédaxev yuiv 6 warnp, Petri Apoc. va Wwmev Totamot eiou TiVv 
popdyv, see Lobeck Phrynichus p. 56. Alford seems to me to give 
the precise contrary of the meaning of tmdpxew in his note (‘ “what 
manner of men ought ye to be when the event comes?” : $a- seems to 
imply some fact supervening on the previously existing state’). I 
understand it to mean ‘ what ought ye to be now, beforehand, in readi- 
ness for the time when the Lord shall come as a thief in the night ?’ 
cf. 1 Pet. 47 and (for trdapyev) Dem. Olynth. p. 32. 20 rotr’ obv Sei 
mpoceivat Ta 6 GdAa trdpye, ‘this one thing, promptness of action, 
must be added: quickness of intelligence and all other requisites are 
your birth-right.’ 

& aylats dvaorpodais Kal edoeBelars.] For the abstract plural compare 
above 21° doeAyefaus, Jude v. 13, 1 Pet. 21, James 21, Blass p. 84.1 For 
avactpopy see above 27, 1 Pet. 1%; for eiaéBea above 12%7. Alford? 
is perhaps right in connecting these words with the following 
participles. 

12. mpocSoKdévtas kal ometSovtas Thy mapovelay tis tod cod hpépas.] For 
other examples of the transitive force of ozevdw see Isa. 16° éx&yrav 
Kpipa Kat orevowy duxacoovvynv, Pind. Pyth. iii. 110 ph Blov aOdvarov 
oredoe, Eur. Suppl. 161 eipoxiav y éomevoas avr’ eiBovdias, where the 
sense is ‘to desire,’ ‘to be eager for’; also Hom. Od. xix. 137 oi de 
yapov oretdovow, Eur. Med. 150 ris cot wore... pos, & paraia, ometoet 
Oavdrov teAevtdv; Esther 5° xataorevoare ’Apdv, where the sense is 
*to hasten,’ ‘to accelerate’, cf. Sir. 368 (or 338) owedcov Katpov Kat 
pvjoOnre Spxicpod, i.e. ‘hasten the time of the promised vengeance,’ 
Deut. 32%°, Baruchi Apoc. 83! altissimus accelerans accelerabit tempora 
sua et adducens adducet horas suas. The latter is the sense preferred 
here by most editors. ‘In Mt. 24! we are told that one condition 
of the Advent was that the Gospel should be first preached to all 
nations: it was also to be the subject of prayer “‘ Thy kingdom come” ; 
and we find an even closer parallel to our text in Peter’s speech in 
Acts 3% peravonoare obv Kat émuotpéeware cis To eaepOiivar tay ras 
Legg. 8438. He observes that upéw is corrupt or corrupted in Proven Ose, 
Lam. 47, and other passages where it occurs in the LXX. ‘ 

1 Bremi (eac. vii in Isocr.) cites aahdera: de Pace § 38, Lvay. § 5. c. 1, de Anted, 
§ 170, § 260, § 283, ad Nicocl. § 20; Kaprepiat Hwag. § 42. c. 19; pearetonrs Ee 
§ 11; xpadrntes Philipp. § 116. c. 49, de Antid. § 214; ceurdrnres Archil. § 98; 
piravOpwmla Philipp. § 116 c. 49, ete. 


2 So too Spitta. = 
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Gpaptias drws av Owow Katpot dvawvEews (R.V. se that so there may 
come seasons of refreshing”) dr6 tpoowmrov Tov Kuptov, Kat dmooreihy 
. . . Inootv Xpiordv, bv Set odpavov pev deEacbar EXPUaNB ey or amroKaTa- 
ordcews rdvtwy’ (from Plummer). Compare 4 Esdr. 4°° usque quo spero 
sic? et respondit archangelus et dixit Quando impletus erit numerus 
similium vobis . . . Et respondi et dixi ... Ne forte propter nos non 
impleantur justorum areae, propter peccata inhabitantium super 
terram. For mpoo8oxavras cf. rpoodexduevor Jude v. 21, 1 Cor. 17 
py torepetobar ev pydevi Xapiopart, drexdSexopevous THY arokdAupw Tod 
kupiov nav “LX. j 

The word tapoveta in biblical Greek is elsewhere used only of a 
person, not of a day. ‘The Day of God’ is an unusual expression for 
the Day of the Lord (Joel 21, Mt. 4°, v. 10 above) : we find it however 
in Jer. 46!° ‘the Day of the Lord God of hosts,’ and in Apoc. 16™. 

Sv av odpavol rupotpevor AvOAoovTat.] In v, 10 the connexion was 
only one of time (év 7), here it is one of cause. The presence of the 
Day of God is the cause of the destruction of heaven by fire. 

mvpdw is used of gold tried in the fire (Apoc. 11, 318), of fiery darts 
(Eph. 615), of strong feeling (1 Cor. 7°, 2 Cor. 11°), of incendiary fire 
(Herod. vii. 8). 

kal croixeta, Kavrotpeva Thkerat.] Some editors have found a difficulty 
in the repetitions of this verse. It appears to me to make a very 
effective refrain, and to be quite in the writer’s manner. Spitta 
wonders why the clause kai yj. . . etpeOjoerar should be inserted 
in v. 10 and omitted here; but a refrain is not a catalogue, and the 
rhythm of the sentence would have suffered from the addition. For 
tyxeTat, Hort suggests t7£erar (which is used in a passive sense by 
Hippocrates vi. 110).1_ The same word is used of the mountains Isa. 
641 2, of the heavens Isa. 344 taxyoovrar waco ai duvdpers Tov ovpavov, 
Micah 14, Nahum 1® ® 

13. Kawots 8 odpavots . . . kata Td érdyyehpa adrod mpocSoxapev.” | The 
reference is to Isa. 651719 and 6672. See also Apoc. 211, Isa. 516 
Hence we must understand airod of God, not, as Spitta, of Christ. 
The figure chiasmus (xa.vots otpavois—yhv kaivjv) is used for the sake 
of variety, as in Mt. 515 iéra ey 7) pia Kepaia. Here, as in v. 8 above 
(ula jpépa ws xiAva ery Kat xikia ery Gs Huépa pia), it has the further 
effect of improving the rhythm, and giving additional emphasis to the 
closing xawyjv. On the other hand, in Isaiah and Apoc. 211 the 
epithet is repeated in the same order odpavdv kawdsv—yiv Kaui: so 


' Alford explains the text as the ‘present of destiny,’ comparing Avouéywy 
above ; but how then are we to account for the future Av@hcovrar ? 

°? Charles in his book on Eschatology (1899) points out that the opposite view, 
of the permanence of heaven and earth, is that which prevails in earlier Jewish 
writings as in Ps. 148*%, 104°. He thinks that the doctrine of a new heaven and 
earth was probably derived from the Persian religion, that its first Jewish 
expression is in Enoch (45*°, 911° ‘The first heaven will depart and pass away 
and a new heaven will appear’) and that the passages quoted from Isaiah are 
later interpolations and inconsistent with his general teaching. I cannot say 
that I find his arguments convincing. The doctrine is much more vaguely given 


in Enoch than in Isaiah, and we do not expect rigid consistency in prophetic 
visions. 
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Joh. Lo” yerjoerat pia, rotmvn, eis rouurjv, Zech. 14°, 2 Cor. 74 TONAH por 
Tappyoia ™pos vmas, ToAAH jor kavynors trép tov. 

ev ols peor katouet.] Cf. Isa. 321 Bacireds Sikatos Bacrevoe, 2b. 
v. 16 f. Kat avamavectar ev TH Epypw Kpiva Kal Sixarortivy ev 7G Kapprrw 
Berne = Kal EoOTaL TO tpya THs Sixatortivys elpyvn, cal Kparnoer Sane 
guvn avamavow . . . Kat Kkarouhoet © ads adrod éy mdder elpqvns. Right- 
eousness is said to have its home in the renewed heaven and earth, 
because (1) the people shall be all righteous (Isa. 6021, Apoc. 2127, 
cf. the picture of the natural effects of virtue in Butler's Analogy 
Pt. I, ch. 3), and (2) because the Lord, the source of all righteousness, 
is the ight and glory of the new Jerusalem (Jer. 23, Isa. 114 5, 6110 ui, 
601% 20, Apoc. 212223), in contradistinction to this present world, of 
which Satan is called 6 dpxywy Joh. 1231, 

év ois, 7.e. in the new earth and heaven. For the construction of the 
relative see above 3!. 

14. 86, dyarnrot, ratta mpooSoxavres.| For did see above 11912. Tt is 
only righteousness that can dwell in the new earth; therefore cleanse 
yourselves from all unrighteousness. As in Jude v. 20, é&yamyrot intro- 
duces the direct appeal to the true members of the Church. 

orovdacate domo kal dpopnro aira ebpeO van. | CH above, notes on 2!8 
o7riko. kat popo. For the complementary construction of etpeOjvac 
see Phil. 3° (iva) cipeO ev aitd py exwv euiy Sixarcooiwnv THv éx vdpov, 
Gal. 2!" cipeéOnuev ayaptwrAot, 2 Cor. 5° od yupvoi eipeOnodpeba, 1 P. 17 
with Hort’s note. For the dat. see Rom. 71° eipe6n pou 4 évrody f eis 
Conv airn <is Oavatov, where it does not express the agent, but the 
person interested, ‘the command, which was for life, turned out in my 
case to be for death’: so in Apoc. 201! rézos obx eipéOn adrois. In 
Rom. 10, cipé6yy trois eue py Lyrotow, it approaches more nearly to 
tré with the gen. Here the dative is ethical, depending on the adjec- 
tive rather than on the verb, ‘to be found without blemish in His 
sight,’ when He appears to judge the world, as in Diod. xvii. 4 fin. 
BovArdSpevos TG Baciret dpeprrov atrov SiadvAdrrew.1 Blass compares 
Eph. 14 efvar dpodprovs katevariov avtov, Col. 12? wapacrnoa: tpuds 
dudpovs Karevémov aitod (Gr. pp. 112 f., 185). So Jude v. 24 orca 
KaTevorov THS O6Ens adTod aydpous. ts 

év eipfvy.| Peace and righteousness are joined together in Ps. 85", 
Isa. 3217, quoted on v. 13 above, and James 31%, where see my note. 

15. rhv 10d Kuplov jpav paxpobvpiay caTnplav ayetoe. | A stronger 
expression of the statement in v. 9, where the readers are taught to 
look on Bpadutis as paxpobupia. Here they are taught to look on 
paxpoOvpia as cwTnpia, 1.€. as intended by God to lead to their salvation, 
if rightly used. Cf. 1 Pet. 3°° dre dmeéedéxeTo 7) TOD Meod paxpobvpia ev 
suepais Nowe. i N, 
eae Kal & dyamnrds Hpadv adedhds Tlathos—typarpev ipiv.] A similar 
phrase is used by Paul of Tychicus (Eph. G2; Col. 4"), of Onesimus 

Col. 49, Philem. v. 16). So Epaphras is called 6 dyamyros otvdovdos 
(Col. 1°), Philemon dyamqrés Kat cvvepyos (Philem. v. 1), Timothy réxvov 


€ 


(1 Cor. 41’, 2 Tim. 1?), while the phrase 6 dyamrntés pov is 


éyarnrov 
1 For this quotation I am indebted to Dr, Abbott. 
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used of Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys, and Persis in Rom. 16. It 
would be a very natural phrase for St. Peter to use of St. Paul, 
especially in a letter written to those who were themselves acquainted 
with St. Paul and had probably read the severe strictures contained in 
Gal. 21/14, That the warm-hearted, generous Peter bore no grudge 
against his ‘brother’ for his animadversions, and was (at any rate in 
later life) in full sympathy with his teaching, is evident from the 
whole tone of the first Petrine letter. This does not of course prove 
the genuineness of the present letter; but it shows that there is 
nothing opposed to it in this kindly mention of St. Paul, joined, as it is, 
with the gentle caution which follows. For jay compare Acts 15” 
ov tors dyarnrois yuav BapvaBa ‘Kal avdw, 1 Th. 3? Tindbeov tov 
adecApov jpov, 2 Cor. 12, Philem. v. 2 "Apxirmw 76 cvvotpatiory Hwov 
kal TH Kar’ oikdv cov éxxAnoia. It may be understood either of the 
Apostles, or, as I should prefer, of Christians generally. 

Who are those to whom St. Paul is here said to have written? Can 
we identify them with the recipients of any of his extant epistles? It 
seems to me that the phrase xafas éypaiev can only refer to the pre- 
ceding injunction, the importance of which injunction is shown by the 
reiteration in vv. 9 and 15, to the effect that the long-suffering of God 
was to be regarded as an evidence of His goodwill to men. We find 
the equivalent to this in Rom. 24 xat ris paxpobvpias Karadpoveis ayvoav 
dtu TO xpynorov TOD Deod cis perdvordv oe dya; 3776 cis evdaew THs 


td > a 2 Aig 53 al A beste) Bie, As / [3 \ 
Sucaroovvys abrod . . . & 7H dvoxy Tod cod ; ob. 2 OédXwv 6 @cds 
eévociéacbar . . . TO Ouvardv atrod nveyKev év TOAAH paxpobvpla cKevn dpyys 


karnpticpeva eis arodeav, va yvwpion tov TAodTov THs OdEns adTod emt 
oxein éAéovs, 117% 73, Hence Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein, Ewald, 
Plummer argue, as I think, rightly that our epistle is addressed to the 
Romans, see Introduction on this subject. Others however assuming 
that those addressed are inhabitants of Asia Minor, as in 1 Pet., are 
driven to find a different reference in xaOws ¢ypayev. So Wiesinger, 
Schott, Hofmann, Keil, Kiihl, v. Soden, Weiss think the epistle to the 
Ephesians intended, because that was certainly known to the author of 
1 Pet., and because we find in it admonitions to a godly life, based 
upon the hope of the inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God 
. (Eph. 4°°-5°). It is unnecessary to point out the vague generality of 
such a reference ; how little there is in it that is distinctive of one 
epistle rather than another. Hence Cajetan, Benson, and others have 
supposed an allusion to the epistles to the Galatians and Colossians 
along with that to the Ephesians. Corn. a Lapide and Jackmann prefer 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, the former because of the resem- 
blance of 2 Pet. 3° card. rHv dobetcav aité copiay to 1 Cor. 21, 128, but 
this point is too unimportant to justify the reference: the latter on 
the more plausible ground, that 1 Cor. iii and iv are illustrative of 
portions of our epistle ; but, as these portions do not belong to the 
section in question, we cannot accept this as a natural explanation. 
Estius, Bengel, and others, prefer the epistle to the Hebrews, assumin 
that 2 Pet. was addressed to Jewish Christians, and that ths fare 
would have admitted the Hebrews as a writing of Paul. Bengel rests 
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this hypothesis on the fact that we have repeated references to the 
last time in Heb. 11, 926, 1025: 37, De Wette, with whom Plumptre and 
Alford agree, widens the reference so as to include the whole passage 
dealing with the Second Coming (3°-318) and thinks that the writer 
must have had in mind 1 Thess. 413-5" and 2 Thess, 2112, Lastly 
Pott, Morus, Spitta, and Zahn (Hin. ii. 46) consider that the reference 
is to a lost epistle. Dr. Bigg is undecided. 

Kata Thy So0cioav atta gopiav.]| Cf. Paul’s own words xara THY XapLy 
TOD Deod rv Sobeicdy por ds coos dpyxuréxrov OeweAvov Znka (Corsa); 
yrovres tiv Xépw tiv Sobeiody por ldkwBos kal Knpas . . . dekds 2wxav 
ewot (Gal. 2°), 1 Cor. 26%, Col. 128, and Polycarp (ad Phil. iii. 2) ovre 
yap eyo otre dddos Spowos euol divarar Karaxorovdjoar TH copia tov 
paxaptov Kat évddfov IlavAov . . . bs Kal drov bpiv eypawpev emurrodds. 

16. ds Kal @& mdcais tats émirroAais, Aadav é&v adrais mepl totrwv.| See 
Introduction on the Text. We must understand ypdde after és. Of 
course ‘all his letters’ does not necessarily include all the epistles 
which have come down to us under the name of Paul; nor on the 
other hand is it necessarily limited to them : it means simply ‘all the 
letters known to the writer.’ We may assume that the early Christian 
teachers would naturally communicate their writings to each other, 
and that these would be read as containing the teaching of the Spirit 
for the Church at large. At the same time the phrase rdcais rais 
émiatoAais would be more naturally understood of a collection of letters. 
made after St. Paul’s death. If he were still living, we should rather 
have expected tats dAAais émicroAais. In later Greek Aas is used, 
much like Aé€yw, of serious speech (cf. above 123) and of writing (here 
and in Heb. 2°, 2 Cor. 11"). We may translate the phrase ‘ where he 
touches on these subjects.’ Some commentators seem to me to press 
too far the meaning of this sentence, using it to weaken the force of 
the preceding verse, as though the distinct reference to one epistle of 
St. Paul was destroyed by the addition, that ‘the doctrine there 
taught was in harmony with his other writings,’ and as though the 
xafes of v. 15, following immediately on the reiterated statement of 
the great truth paxpoOvuia owrnpia, must be set aside because of the 
vague plural zepi tovrwv. The addition of the phrase daddy ac 
rovrwv is intended to show that the precise connexion before note 
between the one doctrine and the one epistle is now widened into a 
connexion between a whole class of doctrines and the whole body os 
the known Pauline writings. What then is the more general teaching 
here referred to? It is the teaching as to the Coming of eee 
meaning and its end, as contained for instance in 1 (Cor. 15. ane ee 
teaching of mercy in judgment, of which paxpobypia cwrnpia, i 3) : 
parable of the fig-tree, is one great example. Calvin in his - fle 
truly that the reference to the teaching of St. Paul ee ee = uc 
to deprecate the idea put forward by some of the J set Soot 
a personal rivalry between the former and St. Peter. settee a 
even more important reason was _that the ee ai ie ae 
authority of St. Paul on their side. sk cannot see sean a 
Calvin should add ‘Et tamen dum omnia propius expendo, 
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verisimilius hanc epistolam ex Petri sensu ab alio compositam, quam ab 
eo scriptam esse. Wunguam enim sic locutus fursset Petrus.’ I should 
have said just the opposite. There are many difficulties in the way of 
accepting the genuineness of this epistle ; but the manner in which St. 
Paul is spoken of seems to me just what we should have expected from 
his brother Apostle. 

&v als éorly Sucventd twa.] The reading ois is probably owing to the 
copyist’s taking rovrwv to be the antecedent. For dvevéyra (not found 
elsewhere in biblical Greek) cf. Luc. Alexand. 54 xpyopods avoyrous Kal 
Sucvorrous, Diog. L. ix. 13 (a supposititious letter of Darius to Hera- 
clitus) xataBéBrnooat Adyov yparrov ep gicews Svavdnrdv Te Kal 
dvoeenyntov. 

a of dpaets Kal dorhptkror orpeBdotow.| Cf. Clem. Al. Str. p. 529 inet. 
ot Stacrpépovres Tas ypapas mpds idias Hdovds, Kal TwoY zpoowdidv Kal 
ortypdtov petabéce ta tapayyedOévte, cudpdvos Braldpevor mpds Hdv- 
mabeias Tas éavtav, 1b. pp. 890, 891. I have not found any other 
example of ozpeBAdw in the sense of twisting or straining a phrase 
like the Fr. ‘ torturer un mot,’ but in Ps. 189° we have pera orpeBrXod 
Scaorpépets (Clement’s word above), where 2 Sam. 2277 has pera 
otpeBrov orpeBAwfyoy. I think the figurative sense flows from the 
notion of twisting or warping, rather than from that of torturing on 
the rack, cf. Arist. Ranae 878 (of dvdpes yvwportimor) dtav cis épw 
bEvpepipvots EXMwor otpeBdAotor wadraiopacw davriWeyovres, Aristot. Rhet. 
i. 1. 5 od det tov dtxaorynv diacrpépewy (we must not warp his judgment) 
. +. Gpouov yap Kav el tis, & péeAAe xpHoOar Kavov, TotTov ToinoeLe 
otpeBrov (with Cope’s notes) ; so Plutarch (Mor. 2, p. 968 a) uses the 
term orpeBAdrns to express the windings of the ant’s nest ; and Sir. 
36% has xapdia orpeBAN =k. cxodud. It is strange that so common a 
word as dua6ys Should not be found elsewhere in the N.T. or LXX., 
its place being taken by such words as idwrns Acts 413, 1 Cor, 1416 23, 
or dypappatos Acts 41%, or 6 dyvoév Heb, 52. 
on 214, 

What are the dvovdyrd twa referred to? Probably St. Paul’s 
doctrine of God’s free grace (Rom. 35%), with his apparent disparage- 
ment of the Law in Rom. 3728, 415, 520, 64 7411; his teaching 


with regard to the rvevyarixof 1 Cor. 11°; with regard to the strong, 


whom he seems to justify in their neglect of the rule made at the 
Apostolic Council as to eidwAdbura (Acts 152°, Rom. 14, 1 Cor. 8, 10%) ; 
as regards the resurrection in baptism (Rom. 6314, Col. 31, 1 Cor. 1512) ; 
STE 2) regards predestination (Rom. 91/21), and the Parousia 

s Kal tds dourds ypapds.]| In the N.T. ai ypadai is regularly used of 
the O.T. Scriptures, especially in the re litntace tng but ies once 
in the fourth Gospel (5%), four times in the Acts, once in Rom. 154, 
twice in | Cor. 15% 4 (kara ras ypadds). We find ypadai without the 
article in Rom. 1? 6 aponyyeiAaro Sia r&v mpodytav airod év ypagats 
dyiats, 1b. 16°° (uvernpiov) dia ypaddv mpodytiKav 
The singular is used in Mk. 1210 
Uk, 421 


For aorypixtos see above 


by mp - + + -yvwpiobevros. 
; : ; : ovde tiv ypadiy tavryv aveyvere ; 
oHPKpov TeTANpUTAL ) ypadiy airy, Joh. 22 éricrevoav TH ypadis 
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on which Westcott’s note is ‘the phrase ; imes i 
St. John 7% #2, 10%, 1318, 1718) 1922 0% #90" and. in overy cae 
except 7 and 20° the reference is to a definite passage died in the 
pees inten ote érépa ypadiy S| . . + In 17" the refer- 
oe at pie e words quoted in 1318 . . , According to the 
we, then, we must suppose that a definite passage is 
present to his mind in 20°. . . which can hardly be any other than 
Ps. or aie singular is similarly used of a definite reference in 
ie Be 8 al de TEploxt) THs ypadijs iy dveyivockev, 8 ; in Rom. 43, 
Lote 117, Gals, 3”, 430, ] Tim. 548 in all of which passages St. 
age "ate to personify yeady, using it without ary. So James 
QS 23, 45, The article is omitted in Joh, 197, Rom. 1%, 16% already 
quoted, and in 2 Tim. a Taca ypady Gedrvevotos Kal dpéAupros mpds 
diackahiav, ‘every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching’ (R.V.), 1 Pet. 2° repexer év ypady, where Hort thinks ‘the 
translation ‘‘in Scripture ” is barely possible without the article ; nor 
again, in the absence of tui, is the sense “in a passage of Scripture ” 
probable. The most natural rendering is simply “in writing” as 
Sir. 39°? dcevonOnv kat ev ypady adjxa ; 427 Sdors Kal Afwus, wdvTa ev 
ypapy, 44° diunyovmevor ern ev ypady, 2 Chron. 21 etre Xipip Bacrreds 
Tvpov év ypadpy, 21 HAGev aita ev ypady rapa HrLov rod zpodyjrov, 
Ps. 86°, Ezek. 13°, 1 Chron. 28! Thus zepiéxes év ypady is equivalent 
to ‘‘it stands written”: compare St. John’s formula of quotation éorw 
yeypapuevov. That the quotation was authoritative was doubtless 
implied, in accordance with the familiar Jewish use of the words 
“said,” “written.”’ If we accept this interpretation, which is sup- 
ported by Blass p. 182, n. 3 and by Zahn Hinl. ii. p. 109, we should 
perhaps attach the same general meaning to ypady in 2 Tim, 316, 
translating ‘every inspired writing,’ which gives a better reason for 
the otherwise otiose epithet. But then what are we to say of 2 Pet. 1° 
aca mpopyrela ypadas idias éemutcews od yiverar? Is this to be 
translated ‘no prophecy of (or “in”) writing,’ Zahn ‘schriftlich’? 
I confess I prefer the R.V. ‘no prophecy of Scripture,’ and so in 
1 Pet. 2° ‘It is contained in Scripture.’ A unique use naturally tends 
to dispense with the article, as in @eds, Kvpios, Bacievs, corp, Xpiords, 
avedpa, vdpos, Adyos.2, When St. Paul can speak of 7 ypapi Aéyet, ib is 
a very short step onwards to say ypadi Aéye, shorter still to say ev 
ypady. I think then that here we must translate ypapas ‘Scriptures 
understanding by it the O.T., unless strong reason can be shown on 
the other side. Such strong reason is thought to be found in the 
Can it be supposed that the writer here puts the 


epithet Aouras. 
he same shelf as the old sacred books of the Jews ? 


Pauline epistles on t 


1 Sometimes ypaoh stands for ‘register’ as in Nehem. 754 obror eChrnoay ypapnhy 
ad’tav Ths ovvodias, Ezek. 139 év ypaph otcov “IopanaA ov Vpapno ovr a 5 sometimes 
for any particular writing, as in Dan. 57 ds dy avayve Thy ypaphy ravTny. peoneens 
has ‘haec scriptura’ (airy 4 ypag¢h) of his own book (iit. 17. 4): so ee 2 
Str. vi. 32 wep) wiv rodTwy mporodons Tis ‘ypapis Siaretdpeda of his CEN ne 
followed shortly after by xara thy ypaphy used of scripture, and the cree te y 
is found 2b. 131. Similarly Euseb. (H.2. ii. 11. 1) uses ypapn of Josephus. 
[Taken from Zahn, /.c.] 2 See my Introduction to St. James, pp. elxxxvi, Cxcil. 
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Some commentators escape from this argument by reference to the 
idiomatic use of &Aos and similar words, as in the passages cited by 
Dr. Bigg, Hom. Od. i. 132 éxrofev dAXov pvnoTypor, where Odysseus is 
distinguished from the others, the suitors ; Lk. 2332 érepou dvo KaKodpyor ; 
_. . Deut. 82° (drwdela drrohetabe) Kab& Kat Ta Kove. Evy boa Kat Kuptos 
6 eds drodAAer-rpo-mpoodrov Suv, where the chosen people might seem, 
according to the usual force of Aourds, to be included in the Gentiles 
who were destroyed before their face, see Winer, p. 664. The last 
passage is not of much weight, because Israel is strictly included 
among ra @vn. Besides Aourds certainly implies a closer connexion 
than dAdas. If we had és tas dAAas ypadds, it might mean ‘like the 
Scriptures also,’ but if the writer made any broad distinction between 
Paul’s epistles and Scripture, I think he must have said xa@dmep abras 
ras ypadds. We have a parallel use of Aourds in Sir. prol. adtos 6 vopos 
kat ai mpodyreta kat ta ours Tov BiBrtwv. I incline to think that 
ypadat is here used to denote any book read in the synagogue or 
congregation, including the letters of the Apostles (Col. 41°, 1 Th. 527) 
as well as the lessons from the O.T. 

Though ypadai is generally used of the O.T. in the Apostolic 
writings, it is also used of the N.T. by the middle of the second 
century. Thus in 2 Clem. Rom. 2, after a quotation from Isa. 541, a 
quotation from Mk. 2!" is introduced in the words kat érépa 8 ypapy 
Néyer dte odk HAO Kadécar Sixaiovs GAAG dpaptwrods ; (ib. 13) Lk. 6% 3% 
is referred to as ra Adyia Tod @cod. Even before the end of the first 
century, in 1 Clem. Rom. 23 7 ypadi A€yer introduces a quotation 
from a book not included in the canon of the O.T. which Light- 
foot supposes to be Eidad and Modad. |Hermas alludes to this in 
Vis. i. 3. 4 os yéyparra ev 7G ’EASAS Kat Moda, tots tpopytevoacw 
év épyyw 7d ragd.| What is considered by some to be the still 
earlier epistle of Barnabas introduces the words zodAot KAnroi, 
6Atyou 6é éxXexrot (Mat. 22!) with os yéyparra. Can we then suppose: 
that the books of the N.T. are to be understood here? If we give 
Aourds its ordinary sense, this seems to me a more difficult explana- 
tion than that which would interpret it of the O.T., because it 
assumes that there was a collection of later writings known to the 
writer as Scripture, of which St. Paul’s epistles formed a part. But such 
an assumption can hardly be conceived as possible before the middle of 
the second century. That the word ypad#, Scripture, should be applied — 
to the epistle to the Colossians by one who had heard it read in public 
worship seems to me perfectly natural; but that this epistle should 
have been bound up, not only with other epistles, but with a variety of 
Christian writings by different authors claiming a similar authority 
(and this is suggested by Aourds), before the end of the first century 
seems to me incredible. Again this interpretation involves the state- 
ment that the new Christian Scriptures were, as a known fact, perverted 
and distorted in the interest of heretical partisans; but this would 
surely require a considerable interval of time after the first recognition 
of their authority.1 


1 Zahn /.c. notices that, while fepa ypduuara (from which ypaupareds is derived) 
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Supposing, then, that ras Nourds ypadas is to be understood in the 
first instance of the O.T., what are the kind of perversions referred to ? 
I think those which rise up first in our minds would be such as are 
noted by our Lord Himself in Mt. 52/4, 15%6, 19340, Lk, 95456, etc, If 
the O.T. was thus liable to perversion, no wonder that ‘the writings of 
the new prophets should be liable to similar misuse. 

mpds tiv Slav airav dmédeav.] The preposition denotes the end 
or result of the action orpeBdoiow, as in Heb. 918 d&yudZer pos THV THS 
gapkos Kabapdryta, Joh. 114 airy % axOdvera odk zor mpos Oavatov, 
2 Cor. 4° 6 @cds Capper ev tals xapdiais Hudv mpds dwriopdy, 2 Th. 38 
Epyacopevor mpos 7d pry emiBapyoat twa, 1 Joh. 5 séce Lwiv tots 
Gpaptavovoew mi pos Odvarov. For the combination idiav airéy cf. 
Acts 24° pndéva codvew tov idiwv adrod Srnperety atta, Tit. 112 dre rs 
€€ airav iSios aitav tpopyrys, Dem. 1244. 24 ious od« dv ASlenoe Sid 7d 
aitod idvov, Theog. 440 rév adrod tdiov vody, cf. above v. 3. For drdéAeav 
cf. above 21. 

17. dpeis odv, dyarnrot, mpoywackovres.| This resumes the exhortation 
of ver. 14 after the digression on St. Paul’s teaching, replacing the phrase 
Tavta mpocdoxavres by the stronger rpoywacxovres ‘being thus fore- 
warned.’ The word is more often used in the N.T. of the divine fore- 
knowledge. It is used, as here, in Wisdom 18° éxeivn 4 vd rpoeyvdabn 
TATPACW Lov. i 

rrdocecte tva pi}... eenéonre.| ‘Be on your guard, in order that you 
may not fall away,’ cf. Plut. Mor. p. 231 od dvddéy cvvexds yedoudZor, 
orws pn yeAotos yevyn; Xen. Mem. i. 2. 37 pvdarrov drs pi eAdtrovs Tas 
Bods roujons, Job 3671 dirAagau py mpagys arora, Sir. 221! pidagae ax’ 
adTov iva py KOTOV exnNs. 

Ti] TOv a0écpov mdvy ocvvaraxbévres.| For é6éopwv see n. on 2’; for 
mAdvyn note on 218, Jude v. 11; for cwamaybevres Gal. 21 (of the weak 
compliance of Peter and Barnabas) xat B. cvwvaryxOn aitav rH iroxpicoe, 
Rom. 1216 rots rarewois cvvarraydpevor (in a good sense). 

&xréonte Tod iSlov ornprypod.| Cf. Gal. 5+ ris ydpuros eLereoare, see n. 
on James 11! where it has a different sense. crnptypés here only in 
N.T., found also in Isa. 31, Symm., in the sense of ‘support,’ and in 
Diod. i. 81, Plut. Mor. 76 p of the apparent ‘stations’ of the planets. 
See n. on dorjpixror 214, 316, and orypifo 1” above. me 

18. avédvere 8 & xdpir.] In early Greek atgdvw is only transitive, 
like awgeo, and this use is found in 1 Cor. 3° "Arrows emdrurer, dA o 
cds nbéaver, 2 Cor. 91° (God) adéjoe ra yervypara ais Sucaroovvys DMO > 
the passive is also found in 2 Cor. 10% adgavopevns Hs EDS) Col. 
11° xapmogopodyres Kat abgavopevor TH eTvyvacer TOV Ocod, 1 Pet. 22 iva bid 
aire abéyOqre cis cwrnpidy, Mt. 13°, Mk. 4°. The more common pee 
in the N.T. is the intransitive, of which we have exx. in Mt. 6 F 
Lk. 12°, 24, Joh. 33°, Acts 67, 717, 1274, 19%, Eph. 41, and here, besides 
the form avéw in Eph. 224, Col. 2°. So Aristotle combines the passive 
and the intransitive use in Anal. Post. i. 13. p. 7865 et yop to 
“2 i i im. 35, ypduuara by itself is often used of writings 
ete mee Tako 16"7, "acta Ot and thinks that it is re A ra of 
accident that we have not more examples of a like use of ypaph in the N.1t. 
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avgavdpevov otrw spapoedés, adédver 8 7 cehyvyn «.7.. For the thought 
we may compare | Pet. 2276 Aoyixdv ddoAov yaAa éruroOyaare, iva ev aiT@ 
abénOqre eis cwrnpiav and Eph. 4° adgjowper eis adtov Ta wdvTa bs eorw 
4 xepady. The writer here repeats the prayer of 1°. It seems better 
to take ydpur absolutely, rather than to connect it with rod Kvupiov, as 
in the latter case we should have the awkwardness of giving to the 
genitive a subjective force as regards ydpuri, and an objective force as 
regards yvaots. 

kal yvdoet Tod Kuplov Hpav Kal cwrhpos’Inoot Xpiorod.| A repetition of 220 
except that yvéca here takes the place of éyvéce there : cf. also 3. 
In the introductory verses of the Epistle we have seen reason to believe 
that, in spite of the absence of the article, Jesus our Lord is distin- 
guished from God : here, as in 32, we naturally understand rod kxvpiov of 
Jesus. For yvéors see above 1° and Appendix on ériyvwors. 

aire 4 Sdfa... aldvos.| See 1 Pet. 5! and notes on Jude v. 25; also 
Joh. 6°! {noe cis tov aidva, 12°4 6 Xpiords péver eis Tov aidva. The 
rare phrase 7mépa aidves is perhaps borrowed from Sir. 181° (where 
man’s life is compared with eternity) ds crayav voatos aro Oadacons « . 
ovtws ddiya ern év Hepa aidvos. It also agrees well with v. 8 above 
and with the expressions juepa Kpioews and yuepa Kvupiov in 37 10 ; also 
with Heb. 1° ojpepov yeyevvnka oe, where Alf. quotes Philo i. p. 554 
onpepov eat 6 arépavtos Kat ddieéityntos ais ; see his whole note. 
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: Lightfoot _ commenting on Col. 1° (airovpevor iva rAypwbhre tiv 
éxiyvwow Tod GeAnpatos adrod év racy codia kal ovvérer TvEvpATLK) SAYS 
‘the compound éréyvwors is an advance upon yvdors, denoting a larger 
and more thorough knowledge. So Chrysostom here, éyvwre, adda Set 
Te kat ervyvvas, o. J ustin M. Dial. 3, p.221 4 4 wapéxovca airav trav 
avOpurivey Kat Tov Oeiwv yvdouw, erelta THS TOUTWY GeLdTyTOS Kat SiKaLocvvNS 
etyvoow. So too St. Paul himself contrasts ywookew, yvdous, with 
éemywookey, eriyvwots, as the partial with the complete in two passages, 
Rom, 171 28 yydvres tov @cdv ody ws Ocdv eddéacav . . . odk eOoKipacay Tov 
®eov eyew ev ervyvooe, 1 Cor. 1312... Hence also ériyvwors is used 
especially of the knowledge of God and of Christ, as being the perfec- 
tion of knowledge.’ Again, on Philem. 6 6zws 4 Kowwvia tis TioTeWs 
cov evepyis yevnrat ev exryvice Tavros ayaHov, Lightfoot writes ‘ éx/yvwots, 
involving the complete appropriation of all truth and the unreserved 
acquiescence in God’s will, is the goal and crown of the believer’s 
course.’ ‘In all the epistles of the Roman captivity St. Paul’s prayer 
for his correspondents culminates in this word.’ [Possibly the word 
came into use to distinguish the living knowledge of the true believer 
from the spurious yéors which had then begun to ravage the Church. } 

Dr. Armitage Robinson has traced the history of the word émiyvwors 
with great care in his edition of the Ephesians (pp. 248-254). He 
shows that in classical writers érvywdcxew is chiefly used in the sense 
of ‘recognition’ and holds that éré here expresses direction rather 
than addition. ‘There is no indication that it conveys the idea of a 
fuller and more perfect knowledge.’ It ‘directs attention to some 
particular point in regard to which knowledge is affirmed.’ In the 
LXX. éruywéoxw, except where it is used in the sense of recognize, 
seems not to differ from ywdéoxw. The phrase érlyywors @cod_occurs In 
Prov, 25, Hos. 41, 6%, but yvdous @cod in Wisdom 213, 1422, In Hos. 4° 
dpowwbn (A.V. ‘are destroyed’) 6 Aads pov ws ovK exov yvaou" OTe oy 
éxiyvoow amdow Kiyo drdcopal oe. ‘In the Gospels and Acts it is 
found in the sense of “perceiving,” “discerning,” “recognizing just as in 
classical authors’: where we have ywdcoxe: in Lk, 10” (ovdels yevdgKer 
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ris éorw 5 vids) we have oddels érvywooxer Tov vidv in Mt. 112%. He 
states the general result of his investigation in the words ‘as a rule 
yvaors is used where knowledge in the abstract 1s spoken of, but ei- 
yvwows Where the special object of the knowledge is to be expressed, 
I am disposed to accept this as a true distinction, but I think it leads: 
on to the distinction made by Lightfoot, because the discernment of 
‘the special object,’ the recognition of the general in the particular, 
implies a closer knowledge, or, if we like to call it so, a further step 
of knowledge, than the acceptance ofan abstract principle. 

We will now consider Dr. Robinson’s explanation of the passages. 
adduced in support of Bp. Lightfoot’s view. Of Rom. 121, 28, 32, 
Dr. Robinson says ‘the difference, if there be one, is that érlyvwors is. 
more naturally used of knowledge of a particular point.’ I must say, 
I think L.’s the more natural interpretation : yvdvres is used of the 
first vague knowledge of God possessed by the heathen, which is. 
contrasted with that more developed knowledge, which might have 
been expected, if they had made right use of the initial knowledge, cf. 
(v. 28) obk oxipacay rov Oedv éxew ev ervyvdce, and (v. 32) 76 dixatopa 
Tod Ocod éxvyvovres, the latter implying a knowledge of the character 
and will of God, not merely of his existence and his power. So in 
1 Cor. 13! dpre ywaoxw ék pépovs, tore S& ervyvdoopar Kabos Kal eme- 
yrooOnv : all that Dr. Robinson will allow is that érvyvécopar is used 
as a ‘full-sounding word to heighten the effect.’ Dr. Robinson then 
examines the passage cited from Chrysostom and shows that the 
distinction alleged between yvaors and ériyvwors is scarcely borne out 
by the context. ; 

I do not quite understand however why he attaches so little value: 
to Dr. Hatch’s quotation from Const. Apost. vii. 39 6 weddAwv karnxeio bar 
tov Aéyov THs edoeBelas wadevécOw pd Tod BatTicpatos THY wept Tod 
ayevvyTov yvGouw, THY Tept viod povoyevods eriyvwow, Tiv Tepl TOD dyiouv 
avevpatos t\Anpopopiav. Even if we accept Dr. Robinson’s description of 
the writer and of his reasons for choosing this particular form of 
expression (‘The writer is in want of synonyms: he may even fancy 
that he is working up to a climax, and may have chosen éxéyvwots as. 
a word of fuller sound than yvéors’) I do not see that we are thereby 
driven to his conclusion that ‘nothing is to be gained from verbiage of 
this kind for the strict definition of words.’ The writing is at any 
rate intended for Greek readers, and whether the author is guilty of 
verbiage or not, he must have assumed that the words yréots, éréyvwors, 
and zAnpodopia would be understood by his readers as forming a climax, 
which is really the sole point at issue. It does not, of course, follow 
that the climax would have been equally readily accepted in the: 
time of the Apostles, nor is it conclusive as to the original force of 
exi in the compound. 

A should draw a similar conclusion from the fact that the phrase: 
kar’ értyvwow is twice opposed to kara mepipacw in Clem, Alex. The- 
word zepipacrs is very rare, apparently occurring only in Polyb. x. 42. 8 
where it is used of the commanding views to be obtained from a 
certain mountain in Thessaly (edpuds Keiuevov zpos tas TOV Tpoepnnevor 
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Toru mepipdcets), and in the Clementine passages referred to. We 
should infer that the phrase xara repipacw must mean ‘on a broad 
general view,’ and this seems to suit its use in Clem., though Dindorf 
reads kata tepippacw in each case! The Ist passage is Str. i. p. 372, 
where speaking of Paul’s sermon at Athens Clement says 8a rod 
dyvéorov Ocod tydcba Kata replpaccy mpos Trav ‘EAAjvev tov 
Snpoupyov @cov qvigato, Kar’ ériyvwow 82 deiv bv viod maparaBeiy re Kat 
paeiv. A little below, Clement, commenting on Acts 2617: 18 (‘ to open 
their eyes, to turn them from darkness to light’), continues otrou obv 
ot dvovyopevor TUPAGY 6POaApol 7 Ov viod éexlyvucis err Tod TATPOS, WY THS 
repipacews (MS. repippdoews) ris “EAAnvixis KardéAnwis, where the 
meaning seems to be ‘the opening eyes of the blind are the growing 
knowledge of the Father through the Son, the clear apprehension of 
that which was dimly and vaguely seen by the Greeks.’ The MS. 
reading zepuppdcews would be here unmeaning. The second passage is 
Str. vi. p. 759 dr d& ob kat exiyvwctr taacr Tov @edv, dAdo 
Kata tepipaccy EAAjvev of Soxyudraror, Lérpos év 76 Kypbypare 
Agyer . - . TodvTov Tov Ocdv oeBecGe py Kata Tors “EdXAnvas, ds dyAovére 
Tov avtov npiv oeBdvtwv Ocdv kal tOv wap’ "EAnow Soxiwov, GAN od Kaz’ 
éetiyvoccty raved TH Ov viod tapddoow penabynkorwv. 

In considering the force of any compound, we may begin with the 
assumption that it must have originated in the wish to express some 
modification in the meaning of the simple word. But the first user of 
the compound, unless it is introduced as a definitely scientific term 
(and even that is not always a safeguard ; it gets misused by scientific 
smatterers, and by the large class who like to give their words a 
scientific flavour), has very little control over its subsequent fortunes. 
If the prefix is a preposition, such as ézi, it has itself a variety of 
shades of meaning, and the new compound is liable to have its meaning 

_ changed or coloured by the associations which the preposition carries 
with it in the mind of each speaker or hearer. We have an example 
of this in the word éraywviferGa: (Jude 3) which is used to express 
‘contend for,’ ‘lay stress upon, ‘contend further,’ and possibly ‘con- 
tend against.’ Then there is the constant tendency to wear down the 
special force of new words with a view to novelty of expression though 
there may be no novelty of thought. Thus, whatever may have been 
the original force of émiyvwcrs, it was likely in process of time to be 
simply regarded as a finer word for yv@ous: and again, since the simple 
word contains latent in itself all that is brought out into distinctness 
in the compound, it is likely that even a careful speaker or writer will, 
for euphony or some other purpose, employ the simple word where the 
compound would have been more exact. Or again, the simple word 
may from changed circumstances gain a technical force which obscures 
or destroys the relation between it and the compound. This, I am 
inclined to think, was the case with the word yvéous in the latter half 
of the second century. It had gained so much in importance through 
its gnostic use, that Clement of Alexandria thought it more necessary 


1 Klostermann in his edition of the Kerygma Petri keeps mepipacty. 
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to claim it as part of the Catholic heritage than to set up against it 
the special term erfyvwors. 

And now to consider what uses of éxi may have contributed to the 
meaning of érvywécxev, The earliest meaning found in classical Greek 
is ‘to recognize,’ ‘to discern.’ Dr. Robinson says that there is here 
‘no indication of a fuller, more perfect, more advanced knowledge,’ 
but that émi ‘seems to fix the verb on a definite object’; and further 
on he says that ‘as a rule ydous is used where knowledge in the abstract 
is spoken of, but ér/yvwo1s where the special object of knowledge is 
expressed’; and he connects these compounds with others in which 
the preposition has the force of ‘direction.’ I agree that ei has this 
defining force and that it frequently expresses direction, but. I do not 
think that this is enough to explain either the classical or the Pauline 
use. To discern and to recognize imply a closeness and an intimacy of 
knowledge. I may be acquainted with a man, but I may fail to 
recognize him. I may know that I am approaching the harbour of 
Dover, but it is only gradually that I discern the different features of 
the scene. It seems to me that in many compounds ezi has this force 
of onward movement or pressure, as in ézaKoAovely, erefeAOetv, eruro- 
Ociv, érepyacia ‘encroachment upon,’ érvyapéa ‘marrying into,’ ézad- 
Adoow ‘to interchange,’ ‘to be closely associated’ ; and that we pass 
easily from this to the intensive force which we find in Menander’s. 
eraBeAtEepwcas Tov ToT’ dvt’ aGBeATepov ‘to befool even more,’ érayAailw 
‘to grace still more,’ éravopOdw, éravgdave, erevreivw, ereEnynors, emBe- 
Baiwors. This intensive force seems also to derive support from 
another use of emi where it connotes addition, repetition, something 
over and above, as in emdervew, emiddprios, eraitéw, erapmexw, emave- 
pwtdw, emaropew, éemiavOdvn, emixopnyéw, emicvyypadw, émidiatdoow 
(Eus. H.F, v. 16. 3), above all perhaps in érdi8wu, which beginning 
with the notion of addition (giving a dowry in addition to a 
daughter) comes to mean liberality, and then simply growth or 
increase. 

I think therefore that, while Dr. Robinson has rightly insisted on 
the specializing force of ér/yvwous, Lightfoot is justified in claiming for 
it an intensive force.! 


1 Dr. Abbott has supplied me with the following examples from Epictetus. 
Diss. i. 6. 42 mpbs tov ddvTa amoretvprwmevor, und emvywdonovres Tov evepyeTny 
i. 9. 11 emvyrdvres thy mpds rods Oeods ovyyéveiay, i. 29. 59 ‘Bring me Caesar 
without his trappings, and I am quite at my ease’: 8rav 5& pera todTwv XOn.. . 
Tl &AAO 7) eméyvaxa Toy Kipiov ds. 5 Bdpamérns; iv. 8. 20 rh Kaxdv, ev ofs emotovy 
emiywaonerbar Tov piddoopov, ev St Tois auuBddots wh; In all these cases the 
meaning ‘recognize’ is suitable. In Fragm. Schw. 61 (Schenkl, p. 475) ‘If you 
wish to be a just judge,’ undéva ray dicaCouevay kad dixarorcoyobyrwr emylywoxe 
add’ adThy Thy dixnv, the sense seems to be ‘ give heed to,’ ‘to note.’ 
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pbecipw and dopa. 


The characteristic mark of words belonging to the root $61, of which 
these, along with d6/w and d6ivw, are the most important, as distinguished 
from such words as xreivw, xatve, odarro, povevo, ddAvpt, Oavarde, etc., 
seems to be that the former group denote primarily not a sudden 
destruction owing to external violence, but a dissolution brought on 
by means of internal decay. This seems to be the only sense of 
HOw and POicrs, but POivw is used also of violent death, as in Aesch. 
S. ce. Theb. 970 zpos pirov ép6ur0, cat pidov exraves, Od. iv. 741 pEpaacy 
’Odvocijos PHicat ydvov, and so POipevor and Ouroé of the dead generally. 

Gelpw is used of the wasting effect of a pestilence, as in Herod. viii, 
116 and Thue. iii. 12; but also of violent death as in Aesch. 
Pers. 283, Soph. Aj. 25; then of destruction or injury of any sort, as 
POcipew THY yhv, TOV Cirov, Ta Sévdpa ; especially of moral injury, as in 
Xen, Mem. 1. 5. 3 xaxoupydrarév éort py povov Tov otkov GAA Kal 75 copa. 
Kat THY Woxnv POeipev, Plato Legg. xii. 958 ¢ wodw kai vopovs POelpwv 
fyuotcOw ; then of bribery, and seduction, of debasing the quality of 
anything, etc. 

$Oopé ‘rottenness’ has a similar range of meaning. Its original 
force is seen in Philo M. ii. p. 96 evaré6vyoKe 7a yévn tov ixOdov 
amavra, are THS Lwtikns dvvapews eis POopoToov peraBarovons, os SvTwdias 
mavra avarerAjoGa. Hence it is generally defined as 4 pds 70 xelpov 
petaoAx, and is frequently found in philosophic writings as the counter- 
part of yéveots, it being assumed that all that has come into being is 
necessarily liable to pass out of being by dissolution. It is technically 
used for the deluges and conflagrations from which the world has 
suffered (Plato Tim. 22 c). It was especially used in later writers for 
the ‘crime of sense avenged by sense’ as combining both the moral and 
physical senses of the word. So 6opa of seduction, POopevs a seducer, 
ahOopos chaste. Some of the ascetic writers, Og: Tatian, employ 
it generally of sexual union, see the quotation in Clem. Al. Str, iil. 
p- 547, cvpdovia pev odv dpydler mpooevyy, Kowwvia 8& pbopas Aver Thy 
évrevéw, on which Clement comments od yap, ds Tues ee yoavTO, | déow 
yovaikds mpos dvdpa tiv capKos pos tiv POopav emu hoxijy pavier bau 
iroToTyTéov, TOV yap avTiKpUS d1a,BoXy Tpocanrovray Thy Tov ydpou 
etpecw a0éwv avOpdrrwv érivoay KatTyyopel” Kat kwovvever BAachypueto bar 6 


dé ‘ . ac. * 
Tn cthe LXX. Gefpw occurs in the sense ‘to kill’ in Wisd. 16% 
Shypacr pew efOeipovro . . . bro mupos bbepdopevoy: in the sense to 


: or ‘devastate’ in Exod. 10! (the swarm of locusts) éxdAupe 
s. rid ees epOdpn % yp, 2 Sam. Soe J oab denies seas he seeks 
to destroy a city, 1 Chron. 20? epberpay THY Xwpavs Isa. 24 epbdpn v] 
oixovpevn: to ‘injure,’ ‘mar,’ ‘spoil’ in Lev. ih!) pera ae Tov 
méyevos ‘to mar the corners of the beard,’ Deut. 34 ee oe 
abated, Jer. 139 $6. riv BBpw "lovsa ‘mar the pride of Ju ae zy 
Gen. 611 éb6dpy 4 yf is used in a moral sense of the corruption 0 
the inhabitants of the earth. 
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Oopa is used of destruction in Ps. 1034 TOV Autpovpevov ex POopas THv 
Conv cov, Micah 210 SiehOdpynre pOopa, Isa. 24° hOopa pOapjoerar 4» 7 5 
of being worn out by toil Exod. 18!8 d60pa xarapbapycy ; of moral 
corruption in Wisdom 141” evpecis ciddAwy POopa Cus. 

The strengthened forms Siapbeipw and diapGopé, which are more 
common in the LX.X. than the simple words, appear to have the same 
variety of meaning. 

In the N.T. 6efpw has usually a moral significance, as in the quota- 
tion from Menander in 1 Cor. 1533 dOeipovew 76 xpic? opiAtar Kaxai, 
bad company is injurious to character. So 2 Cor. 11? doPotpar pn ws, 
ds 5 bdus eEnwdrnoe Bibav év tH wavoupyia attod, plapy Ta vonpata bpav 
amd THs dmérytos THs «is Tov Xpucrov lest your thoughts should be 
seduced from the simple faith in Christ, 2 Cor. 7? otdéva jdukjooper, 
oddiva epOelpapev, oddéva érAcovertyxapev. In the last passage Alford 
understands it of outward injury ‘we ruined no man’; but if we compare 
Tit. 27 rapexdpevos év 7H Sidacxadia dpOopiay and | Thess. 2°8, where the 
apostle protests that his teaching was not é& dxa@apoias or év dodo, not 
év Mbyw Kodakias otre tpopdce wAcovegias, I think we shall prefer the 
rendering of A.V. and R.V., ‘we corrupted none,’ 7.e. we did not seek 
to gain popularity by lowering the standard of the Gospel. In Eph. 4% 
Tov TaAdaov avOpwrov, TOY POeipomevov Kata Tas eriOvpias THS ardrys, Dr. 
Armitage Robinson’s explanation is (p. 107) ‘you must strip off the old 
man, a miserable decaying thing, rotted with the old life of error: you 
must be made new in your spirit,’ and again (p. 109) ‘ pbepduevov may 
simply mean is on the way to perish, as in 2 Cor, 41° ei Kal 6 ew quav 
avOpwrros diapbeiperar GAN 6 éow Hudv dvaxavodtra. But, again, it. may 
refer to moral corruption as in 2 Cor. 11°.’ This ‘second meaning is 
also in the Apostle’s mind, for he adds the words according to the lusts 
of deceit and he offers a second contrast in the new man which is created 
after God. ‘The original purity of newly created man was corrupted 
by means of a deceit which worked through the lusts.’ Cf. 2 Pet. 14 
below. In Apoc. 19? expwev rav mépvnv tiv meyddyv Aris EpOeipev THY yhv 
év TH twopveia airs, the phrase $6. 7. yjv is used of moral corruption, as 
in Gen. 614, cf. Apoc. 1118. In 1 Cor. 31617 otk oiSare dru vads Ocod éore 
kat TO mvetpa TOD Mcod év tpiy oikel; ev Tis Tov vadv Tod Bcod POetper, 
POepet Tovrov 6 eds’ 6 yap vads Tov Meod dys eotw, oitwes eare pets, 
the R.V. has ‘if any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy,’ but the sense of deipw is not the same in the two cases. 
The A.V. translates the former ‘defiles’, and so Alford ‘mars.’ From 
a comparison with 1 Cor. 6! # otk oidate dtu 75 cGpa ipdv vads Tod év 
ipiv ayiov mveipards éorw ; we learn that the temple or shrine spoken 
of is the body, which is defiled but not destroyed by sin. It 
seems therefore to be another instance of playing upon the double 
meaning of the Greek word. Last comes the use of Oe(pw in Jude 
v. 10 d00 8& voids éxicravra, év Tovrous POe(povrar and the imitation 
in 2 Pet. 2” obro. 8%, ds ddoya Léa yeyevvypéva eis GAwow Kat pbopav 
év ots dyvootow Bracdypotvres, ev tH POopa airdv Kat hbdoncoursl 
The former is translated in A.V. ‘in those they corrupt themselves,’ in 
R.V. ‘in those things are they destroyed’ (margin ‘ corrupted 25 
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Here too I should be inclined to join the two meanings ‘ these things 
aL their moral and physical ruin.’ The latter is translated in A.V. 
made to be taken and destroyed,’ ‘shall utterly perish in their own 
corruption,’ in R.V. ‘born to be taken and destroyed,’ ‘shall in their 
destroying (mg. ‘corruption ’) surely be destroyed.” As I have stated 
in the note, I think it means ‘shall share the destruction of the 
brutes,’ z.e. ‘shall not attain to eternal life.’ 

Oopa is used of the physical corruption of the dead body in 1. Cor. 
15. 50, ometperar ev dbopa ; cf. Col. 222 & éorw eis d0opav ‘meats are 
destined for decomposition’; Gal. 68 6 oreipwv eis THY odpKa éavTod ex 
THs gapKos Oepice. POopdy, o Se oretpwv eis Td TVvEda €k TOD TVEvMaTOS 
Gepice Conv aiwviov, where Lightfoot says ‘the harvest is here made to 
depend on the nature of the ground into which it is cast. The field 
of the flesh yields, not full ears of corn, but only putrescent grains. 
The metaphor suggests that ¢Oopd should be taken in its primary 
physical sense. At the same time, in its recognized secondary mean- 
ing as a moral term, it is directly opposed to life eternal.’ Similarly 
in 2 Pet. 21° discussed above, }@opa is primarily physical. 

There are two other instances of its use in 2 Pet. viz. 1* wa 
yevnode Octas kowwvot picews aropuydvres THs ev TO Kdopw ev erOupla 
POopas, which may be compared with Eph. 4% already discussed, rév 
tadaov avOpwrov tov Pbeipdmevov Kata Tas emOupias THs drdrys; and 
2 Pet. 2}° SotAor trdpxovres THs POopas, which reminds us of 
Rom. 87! kai airy 7 Kticis levOepwbyjoerar ad ris SovAetas THs POopas 
eis THY eevOepiav THs ddéns Tv TéKvwWY Tod Ocod. Here we find POopa 
personified as a world-wide power to which both the material creation 
and man himself are subject. From Rom. 1?° it appears that the 
creation was brought under the yoke of vanity, 2.e. of instability and 
perishableness, not of its own choice, as man was, but owing to the 
will of another. In man, on the contrary, this bondage to corruption 
was brought about by his yielding himself up to the motions of his 
bodily appetites (2 Pet. 14, 2151% Rom. 8%% 118), a bondage from 
which he can only escape by becoming partaker of the divine nature 
(2 Pet. 14, Rom. 8'8*). It is called a bondage, because, unless we 
make strenuous resistance, we are carried away by a stream of tendency 
in the direction of evil. We naturally change for the worse, unless we 
set ourselves with all our might to change for the better. The choice 
before us is between regeneration and degeneration. We may com- 
pare Heb. 2!** ‘that through death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death... and might deliver all them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’ This fear of death 
is included in the notion of dOopd, which might be described as our 
consciousness of the process of death already at work within us and 
around us. ‘Passing away’ is written upon all that we see. 


Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 
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We are conscious of decay in ourselves. The quick sensibilities 
and eager delights of youth are quickly over. 


Summer ebbs: each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 

Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 


And the end is 
My days are in the yellow leaf ; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 


The lines of Tennyson and Wordsworth give a natural and beautiful 
expression to the Weltschmerz, the sense of the paraidérns of the 
surroundings of our earthly life. Byron combines with this the 
deeper, sadder sense of the intrusion of @opa into his own inner life and 
his recognition of the ruin wrought thereby. Yet, as we learn from 
this very poem, it was out of this sad recognition of failure, that there 
sprang those few months of the glorious life of sacrifice, which he 
offered on the altar of Greek freedom. 

Contrast now the utterance of one who had long escaped from ¢6opa 
and become partaker of the divine nature ‘I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day.’ 

There are still some other offshoots of this family of words which 
have to be considered. diadbeipw and diadOopa have in the N.T. much 
the same meaning as the corresponding simple words. Thus Lk. 1233 
Owov KAéemrtTns ovK eyyiler ovde ons SiadGeiper ‘corrupts,’ 2 Cor. 416 
ei kal 6 e£w Hav avOpwros SiapGeipera ‘ decays, ‘is being wasted away’ ; 
Apoc. 8° 75 tpitov tév tAolwv SuepOapnoav ‘ were destroyed’; Apoc. 1118 
diapGeipar tors diabGeipovras tiv ynv, Where, I think, we must recognize a 
play on the double meaning of the word, ‘ to destroy them that corrupt 
the earth’ (R.V. has ‘destroy,’ but cf. Apoc. 19). The only case in 
which the word means simply moral corruption is 1 Tim. 6° év6pérwr 
duepOappevwv tov votv. AadGopa occurs several times in Acts 13 in 
reference to the quotation idetv diadOopav, denoting physical corruption. 

Another derivative, af@opia occurs in Tit. 27 TapexXopevos ev TH 
didackadia apOopiay of moral incorruptness. : 

More important are the words 6aprdés and dp@apros which are often — 
used in the N.T. to distinguish the perishable from the imperishable, 
e.g. Rom. 1 prdagav rhv ddgav rod apOdprov Oeod év dpoudpare eixdvos 
Pbaprod dvOpwrov, 1 Cor. 9 éxeivor pev ov iva pbaprov orépavov 
AdBoow, jets 58 ApGaprov, ib. 15° 4 sei +d HOaprov rodtro evdvcacbar 
apfapoiay, 1 Pet. 18 ob pbaprois, épyvyiw 7 xpvoiw, ehutpdOyre, ib. 123 
dvayeyevynpevor ovd« €x oropas POaprijs, GANG dbOdprov. In Rom. 123 and 
1 Th. 1" ddOapros is used of God, in 1 Pet. 14 of the kAnpovopia. In 
1 Pet. 3* the imperishable ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is 
opposed to the outward adorning of gold. 

So apGapora is used of the life to come in 1 Cor. 15*? éyeperar ev a Bap- 
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aig, Rom. 27 adOapatay fyrotow, 1 Cor. 155° odSt 0 Oops. THY apbapaotay 
kAnpovopet, 2 Tim. 11° catapyjoavros piv tov Odvarov, pwricavros dé Conv 
Kk. dpOapotay 1a Tod edaryyediov. In Eph. 6%! it is questioned how 4 Xdpus 
peta Tavtov Tov a&yardvTw Tov KYpLov Hov "IX. ev dpOapate. should be 
understood. See Robinson’s n. He explains it to mean ‘in that 
endless and unbroken life, in which love has triumphed over death and 
dissolution,’ and shows that this is the only sense found in the Greek 
O.T. I agree however with the R.V. rendering ‘ uneorruptness.’ 

Dr. Robinson endeavours to show that the writers of the second 
century use these words exclusively in that which is certainly their 
ordinary meaning in biblical Greek. He allows however that Ignatius 
is fond of playing on the two meanings of $6«/pw, as in Hph. 17 da 
TovtTo ppov elaBev emi tis Kepadyjs 6 Kvpios, va wvén TH exxAnota adOap- 
ciav, where Lightfoot says the idea of incorruptibility must be 
prominent here, as the preceding ¢6«(py requires, though the idea 
of immortality may not be absent. In § 16 we have the phrase oi 
oikopOdpor BaciArctav Ocod od KAnpovopnoovow and éav riotw POeipy, both 
alluding to 1 Cor. 31° 1" otk oidare dru vads Meod eore... ef Tis TOY Vvaov 
Tov @eod dbetper, POepet todrov 5 Weds, combined with vi. 9, 10, 19. 
Dr. Robinson himself allows (p. 219) that Origen’s use of the word 
seems sometimes to combine the idea of the indissolubility of eternal 
life with the purity which Christians associated with that life. 


SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PETER 


PARAPHRASE AND COMMENTS. 


Appress (v. 1). 


Symeon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ, to those whose 
lot it has been to enjoy a faith not less privileged than our own, 
through the equal justice of our God, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


Svpeov Iérpos. 


The name Ilérpos is a translation of the Aramaic Kephas, as Christ 
of Messiah, Didymus of Thomas, ZnAwryns of Kavavatos. The form 
Sipov is hellenized from Yvpedy, like Paulus from Saulus ; compare 
such forms as Disraeli, Braham, Lias, etc. in the present day. The 
consistent Hellenic form of the double name, Simon Peter, is frequently 
found in the N.T.: the consistent Aramaic, Svwedv Kydas, is never 
found.! I give below a table showing how often each name occurs.? 

How are we to account for the unique use in our text? The writer 
of the epistle, whoever he may have been, was certainly not one who 
wrote without thinking. We may take it for granted, then, that the 
combination of the old Hebrew and the new Greek names was inten- 
tional ; the intention being, as we may suppose, to remind his readers 


1 Tt may be noted that Peter’s brother bore the Greek name ’Avipéas. 

2 Knoas stands, with its interpretation, in John 1*; it is also found alone four 
times in 1] Cor. and four times in 2 Cor. The only passage besides this in which 
Suuedy is used by itself of Peter is St. James’ speech in Acts 154. Sluey stands 
alone in Matt. once; in Mk. ch. i. four times (before the name Peter had been 
given), and once in 14°’, where Jesus Aéye: 76 Métpe, Sluwv xabedders; Luke has it 
ten times; John twice in ch. i., thrice in ch. xxi., where the penitent Apostle is 
thrice addressed as Siuwv Iwdvov; in Acts we have four times ‘Simon surnamed 
Peter.’ Of Mérpos standing alone we have twenty examples in Matt., eighteen in 
Mk., seventeen in Lk., sixteen in John, fifty-three in Acts, two in Gal., one in 
1 Pet. iuwy Merpos is found three times in Matt. (twice with 5 Aeyduevos) ; 
never in Mk., except where it is stated that Simon received the name Peter; 
seventeen times in John; never in Acts, except with the addition ‘surnamed’; 
and nowhere else in the N.T. See Hort on 1 Pet. pp. 151 foll. 
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that, though Peter was known as ‘the apostle of the circumcision,’ 
still it had been granted to him to open the kingdom of heaven to 
Gentiles in the person of Cornelius, as well as to Jews on the day of 
Pentecost. From this we should infer that the epistle was addressed 
to a church made up of Jews and Gentiles, in which perhaps the Jews 
were inclined to exaggerate their interest in St. Peter, and to claim a 
superiority above the branches of the wild olive-tree, which were 
recipients of grace only through being engrafted into the good olive- 
tree. Such an assumption seems to be rebuked in the words which 
follow. God has no favourites: He allots to each their circumstances, 
and their opportunities of learning divine truth. This truth, however 
brought to them, carries with it equal privileges, if it is duly received 
in the heart. 


Tots ivdtysov Hiv Aaxodvow wioTtwV. 


You have been allotted by divine election (v. 10) a faith which 
carries with it privileges equal to our own. ‘Not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God’ might be said of all who were born Christians, as 
opposed to those who belonged to heathen families; and it may 
(1 Cor. 7*) be said also of the latter, in so far as they must have been 
brought by God’s providence within the range of Christian influence. 
From v. 9 we gather that all here addressed had been baptized. 
Baptism had been granted to the Gentiles in the first instance, because 
their faith had been attested by the gift of the Holy Ghost: in 
St. Peter’s words ‘Can any man forbid water that these should not be 
baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ The 
view maintained by Spitta, that the Apostles themselves form the 
other member of the comparison, seems to be excluded by the story 
of Simon Magus (Acts 8'**). 

Does the statement here made hold good in the present day? Have 
all Christians riotw ioétyov? Was the faith of the doubting father 
iodtyos with that of the Syro-pheenician woman ? _Is that of any 
ordinary Christian iodryos with the faith of an a Kempis, or a 
Luther, or a Baxter, or a Bishop Wilson? Say word is no ce 
intended as an encouragement ; but perhaps also as a warning. 
eile speaks to those of a like faith, not of a different faith. Where 
the faith is of the same quality, however different in quantity, us 
contains within it, like the grain of mustard seed, a promise of endless 


expansion. 
év duxatocvvy TOU cod. 


Choice does not mean favouritism. Israel was chosen to be a 
blessing to others, and at the same time to suffer more Se ae 
people. God wills that all should be saved and come to the ok ; ne 
of the truth. This impartiality marked the determinate ae ye 
Father no less than the redemptive work of the Son. hates o Ais 
all, not, as the degenerate Jews supposed, a peculiar privileg 


peculiar people. 
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SALUTATION (vv. 2-4). 


Grace and peace be multiplied upon you through the knowledge of 
[God and of Jesus] our Lord, seeing that it is by means of the know- 
ledge of Him who called us by His own glory and goodness, that His 
Divine power has granted us all that makes for life and godluness. 
Through this manifestation of the divine goodness there have been 
imparted to you [us] promises of highest blessing, in order that through 
them you may be made partakers of the divine nature, having escaped 
the corruption that is in the world through lust. 


On a first reading this passage might seem to be a mere tangle of 
words.? It is certainly very complicated both as regards persons and 
instruments, cause> within cause, wheel within wheel, difference of 
names with identity of person and ideas. In the address we have 
already had the justice of God (év. ducavocvvy) named as the cause of 
the gift of faith to all the members of the Church in common, 
regardless of *distinctions of Jew and Gentile. In v. 2 we have the 
knowledge of God and the Lord Jesus (év érvyvéoe) named as the 
means whereby grace and peace may be increased: a statement which 
is confirmed in v. 3 from the fact that it is through this knowledge 
(dua tHs emvyvecews) that we have received all that is needed for 
salvation. Not only are the divine names themselves, as it might seem, 
unnecessarily repeated, in vv. 1, 2, but we have also the periphrases 
THs Oeias Svvapews adtov, ToD KadécavrTos Huas, Oelas picews in vv. 3, 4. 
The general idea of salvation appears as faith in v. 1, as grace and 
peace in v. 2, as life and godliness in v. 3, as participation in the divine 
nature in v. 4. The divine ‘calling is said in v. 3 to have been effected 
by means of the attractive power of the glory and excellency of the 
Caller, Jesus Christ ; and in v. 4 it is stated that this same glory and 
excellency hold out to the readers the highest hopes for the future, in 
order that by means of these hopes they may become participants of 
the divine nature. 

Both these characteristics, complexity and the unnecessary repetition, 
or (as it may be more truly described) the affectionate dwelling upon 
the divine names, may be found in the salutations of other epistles, 
especially 1 Pet. 11”, Ephes. 1%, in both of which the name Jesus 
Christ occurs four times in the first three verses, and in Rom. 1”. 


1 See Introduction on the Text. 


* It certainly is so in the Vulgate: ‘Gratia vobis et pax adimpleatur in agni- 
tione Dei et Christi Jesu, Domini nostri, quomodo omnia nobis divinae virtutis 
suae quae ad vitam et pietatem donata est per cognitionem eius qui vocavit nos 
propria gloria et virtute,’ where the gen. abs. seems to have been taken for a 
genitive of possession, and the verb has disappeared. 
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, e a ‘\ > J Loy 3) 
XApis vpw Kat eipnvyn tANOvVOEin ev exryvdcet Tod Oeor.! 


: The knowledge of God is affirmed to be (1) that which makes possible 
their growth in grace and peace, (2) the means employed by the divine 
Power to bestow upon us all that is needed for life and godliness (v. 3). 

How is it the ground of peace? To the primitive man there could 
be no peace. Experience compels every human being to believe in the 
existence of powers immensely superior to himself, which surround him 
on every side. No one who thinks can help feeling that both body 
and mind are liable to internal disease and to external violence of 
nature and of man. Life itself and all that makes life worth living 
hang on a thread. As to what may follow this life, nature speaks in 
vague, sometimes in menacing tones ; but, that there is a survival of 
some sort is a matter of almost universal belief. If the power or 
powers above us are jealous, malevolent, tyrannical, like earthly rulers, 
only to be propitiated by bribes and flatteries and abject prostrations, 
as many nations have believed, what ground have men for hoping for 
any improvement after death? Even if there were in the nobler 
minds some dawning consciousness of ‘a stream of tendency which 
makes for righteousness,’ still this might of itself only intensify the 
gloom of the future. The higher our ideal, the more conscious we 
become of failure to attain to it. The more conscious we become of 
sin within us and around us, the more we feel that punishment awaits 
the sinner either here or hereafter. As civilization advances, the crude 
religious usages based upon such feelings gradually become incredible : 
some are felt to be horrible, some disgusting, some childish. Looking 
at the witch-doctors and inquisitors of every age, who can deny that 
there is justification for the verdict of the philosophic poet ‘tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum’? But here idealistic breaks off from 
materialistic philosophy. The latter, while not objecting to religion as 
an aesthetic cult, altogether repudiates the belief in God as ruler and 
judge; the former looks upon God as the supreme ideal, the law and 
reason of the universe, the father of mankind, and bids men discard 
from their thought of Him and their worship of Him all that is 
unworthy of so great an Object, or injurious to the welfare of man- 
kind. It is this latter view, raised to a far higher potency, which is 
given to us in the N.T., as the truth made manifest by Him who by 
His Incarnation and Resurrection abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light. In Jesus, the perfect man, we believe that 
we have revealed to us the character and the nature of God. The 
powers of the universe are no longer a source of terror: they are 
ordained and controlled for our good by Him whom we have been 
taught to invoke as our Father. In Jesus, the perfect man, we believe 
that we behold also the pattern of what we and all men are to be 
hereafter. We believe that we are called upon even now to follow 
Him ourselves, and to behave to others as brothers capable of being 
renewed in His image, and undergoing in this life a training along 


1 For the distinction between yvaous and érlyvwars see Appendix. 
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with us for the higher life to come. Having this hope, we are never to 
despair of the world or of ourselves, but to fight mantully the good 
fight of faith against the evil passions which assault us all. We are 
not, with the Stoics, to deaden our sensibilities, to stunt and crush out. 
our God-given faculties and feelings,! but to raise and educate them for 
a fruition infinitely surpassing our present imaginations. No sympathy 
is wasted, no defeat is final. Knowing God’s fatherly will towards us, 
we are at peace with Him and with His creation, animate and 
inanimate : knowing that He inhabits all time and all space, we are 
able to cast our care upon Him, not for this life only, but for the 
unknown possibilities of eternity. 

Such were the hopes of St. Paul as made known to us in his 
writings and especially in his description of the ultimate destiny of 
mankind in the 15th chapter of the 1st epistle to the Corinthians. 
But can we speak as confidently now, now that nearly 2000 years have 
passed, and ‘all things continue as they were’? Can we say that 
peace is now established upon earth, as a consequence of the revelation 
made in Christ? Can we speak of peace as a result of Christianity, in 
a century which, before it has run a twentieth part of its course, has 
seen Christians engaged in such wars as the South African and the 
Manchurian and in the even more terrible civil strife in Russia? a 
century in which a larger proportion of the wealth and manhood of 
Christendom are permanently employed for purposes of war than has. 
ever been the case before? And these wars and rumours of wars, this 
threatening dissolution of mighty empires, are merely the outward 
symptoms of the internal discord, so powerfully described by 
St. James. Our wars and fightings arise from the lusts that war in 
our members, from the greediness with which each grasps at pleasure 
and riches for himself, regardless of duty and of the rights and 
interests of others. More devastating, more destructive than all the 
sacrifices of war, more utterly ruinous to character and honour and 
humanity, not to speak of religion and morality, is the mad thirst for 
pleasure and excitement, the reckless desire to make money by 
gambling ‘trusts’ and ‘corners,’ and the utter indifference to the ruin 
thereby caused to the bodies and souls of our fellow-men. ‘ Without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful’—in these words St. Paul 
sums up his terrible impeachment of the heathen world of his time : 
would that it could be said to be no longer applicable to the Christian 
world, especially to us, English and Americans, in this twentieth 
century ! 


There is of course another side to the picture of our time. Probably 


> Compare Hort, The Way, the Truth, and the Life (p. 96), of the heathen 
world before the birth of Christ, ‘The depression or canes of life became 
the refuge of the wise and good. Life, they knew, made men vulnerable in 
proportion to its variety and intensity. Whether their desire was to ward off 
misery and maintain serenity, or to avoid wickedness and cherish virtue, in either 
case it was prudent not to feel overmuch, for so opportunity would be offered to 
the enemy. The individual soul and body together, or the individual soul 
fortified against its body as the nearest camp of the enemy, could maintain 
independence only by a lowering of life, a tempering of life with death.’ 
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_ in no age of the world have there been go many, and such devoted 
efforts to resist evil. It is enough to recall the names of Mrs. Fry 
Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, Maurice, Father Mathew, Dr. Barnardo, he 

mention but a few of our own countrymen, who have led the way in 
this noble crusade. _ Never before have Englishmen shown so much 
zeal for the conversion of the heathen at home and abroad. Never 
before in the history of the world has there been a more earnest 
effort both in England and abroad to understand and to apply the 
story of the life and teaching of our Lord. Unhappily even here 
disunion has sprung up. Community of aim in different bodies has not 
been found a strong enough bond to overcome the separating influences 
of diversity of order and method. The generous element of apprecia- 
tive emulation has too often passed into a depreciative jealousy. Self- 
will on the part of individuals has too often failed in consideration for 
others, and hindered the common work of the Church, even where it has 
not led to actual schism. 

Are we then to be satisfied with this? Was it this to which our 
Master looked forward when he said ‘Not peace but a sword’? Far 
different is His meaning. He spoke of the necessary effect of the new 
wine in old bottles, the introduction of an unexampled ideal of right- 
eousness into a world peopled by men, good, bad, and indifferent. To 
some of each of these classes the new teaching would appeal at once 
as a true divine message, freed from the traditional form which had 
disguised its meaning and deadened its force before. To others, as to 
Saul the Pharisee, it seemed to be a denial or reversal of the old 
revelation, and roused their strongest opposition ; the good being often 
for a while the enemy of the better. Others, who had contrived some 
sort of modus vivendi with the old religion, found the new intolerably 
exacting, and its preachers men not worthy to live. But the blood of 
the martyrs is seed: Saul the persecutor became Paul the apostle. 

Our Lord’s words then are descriptive of a period of transition from 
a lower to a higher ideal. It would be a total misconception of their 
spirit, if we used them to make us contented with the world as we see 
it around us. 

But how are we to explain the failure? Why is it that the 
knowledge of God has not been followed according to promise by 
universal peace? To this it may be answered in the first place, 
that the present is an era of transition, if ever there was one since the 
beginning of the world. Never was change more rapid and multi- 
farious than during the last century, In science, in industry, in 
politics, in social life, in education, in religion, how different the end 
of the century from its beginning! One result has been that appeals 
to tradition and authority have far less effect than they used to have, 
and that classes or policies or views of life, which base their claims on 
these appeals, tend to fall into the background. The incredible SO- 
rapidly became credible, the impossible possible, the certain either Bes 
certain or actually false, that men ceased to hold firmly to any beliet, 
especially where it placed a restraint on their natural inclinations. 

This fact however does not entirely remove the difficulty ; for man, 
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being an imperfect creature on the way to become perfect, must, so fax 
as he acts up to his vocation and destiny, be always in a state of 
transition, always rising from lower to higher. Thus in all ages the 
Christian is called upon to be a soldier, though the warfare is hotter at 
‘one time than another, and the struggle becomes more difficult and 
more complicated in proportion to the rapidity of the movement, and 
the consequent division in the ranks of the well-meaning and_public- 
spirited. At such a time it behoves Christians to bear in mind the 
warning of Gamaliel ‘lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.’ 
May it not be that the present revolt against authority, in almost every 
sphere of thought and action, is a sign that we need an authority 
of a different and more penetrating kind ; that the time is approaching 
of which Isaiah prophesied, when ‘thy children shall be all taught of 
God’; a time when the external law written on tables of stone should 
become a law written on the heart ; when, in the words of Christ, men 
should no longer be called ‘father and rabbi, because one is your master 
and all ye are brethren’? May it not be a sign that ‘the good 
message’ consists in expansion rather than repression ; that its true 
bearing is shown not so much in insisting on the restrictions of the 
past, as in fostering and guiding the aspirations of the future? To 
put it somewhat differently, should it not be equally our care to 
stimulate independence of thought and feeling, and to foster the spirit of 
reverence and humility? May we not hope to do this by the endeavour, 
on the part of each and all, to realize more our own immediate 
responsibility to God and to our fellow-men for the use we make both 
of our reason and our will? There is a danger, no doubt, in en- 
couraging people to think and act for themselves, instead of simply 
following the traditions of preceding generations; but it is a danger 
which is inevitable at a certain point in the onward progress of 
humanity. There are many excellent men who are inclined to despair 
when they find the world turning with impatience from that which has ° 
been the breath of life to themselves. So Samuel was inclined to 
‘despair when the rule of the Judges was exchanged for that of the 
Davidic Kingdom ; but ‘God fulfils Himself in many ways.’ After all 
it is He who is responsible for the conduct and guiding of the men He 
has made. After all He is the Great Teacher. If He sees that it is 
through what seems to us error and heresy, that man must rise to 
higher purpose and clearer light, who shall gainsay Him? Meanwhile — 
our duty is to be true to the light He vouchsafes to us, and to trust 
Him absolutely for the future. 

So far I have been speaking of Christianity as a theory of life, and 
have endeavoured to show that, as such, it has a natural tendency, far 
beyond all other theories, to bring about peace, internal and external. 
But our text speaks not of an abstract theory, but of intimate 
acquaintance with a Person (év émvyvécet 700 @cod), an acquaintance closer 
even than that vouchsafed to Abraham and to Moses, to whom God 
is said to have spoken face to face, ‘as a man speaketh with a friend’ ; 
it speaks of the consciousness of a guiding and inspiring Presence 
ever ready to reveal itself in answer to believing prayer; and it connects 
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peace with grace, as the immediate consequence of that close com- 
munion with God. In his note on 1 Pet. 12 Hort has well explained 
the reason why grace should come first : ‘standing at the head of the 
Christian form of blessing, it directs our thoughts to the heavenly 
source of blessing.’ Before joy or peace or any other form of well- 
being, which formed the subject of ordinary good wishes, the Apostles 
first wished for their converts the smile and the merciful help of the 
Lord of heaven and earth.’ Understood in its widest sense, ‘ grace’ would 
thus mean the influence of the Holy Spirit in the heart. From 
this flows directly the peace of God which passes all understanding, 
that of which Isaiah said ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee,’ that peace which is independent of outward 
troubles, and which underlies and rises victorious above all inward 
agitation.! 


Ta mpds Conv Kal evoeBeay (v. 3). 


The divine power has granted to men all things necessary for life 
and godliness through the knowledge of Christ. If we met such 
words in a writing of the present day, we might be inclined to 
interpret them as follows: Human life manifests itself in feeling, 
thought, and action. Where these are not, life is arrested, if not 
extinguished. <A full and healthy life shows itself in the health and 
vigour of these manifestations and in their harmonious action for the 
good of the individual and the community. We might think, What the 
writer here asserts is, that this energy of life is not inconsistent with 
piety, that is, with the constant reference to God as our ruler and 
guide ; and further, that all that tends to develop life and piety is 
supplied by the knowledge of Christ. We might compare with this 
the words in 1 Tim. 4° 7 eiodBeta zpos ravTa dpeAupos eat, erayyeAtav 
éxovoa Lwns THs viv Kal THs pedAAovons, godliness is useful both for the 
life of earth and for the life of heaven. If however we look at the 
other passages in which {wy occurs in the N.T., we shall find that, in 
the great majority of these, {07 has a deeper and more mystical sense, 
particularly where it is mentioned in connexion with the sight or 
knowledge, or the teaching or word of Christ. Often this deeper 
sense is distinguished by the epithet aidvs, as in Joh. 64° ‘This is the 
will of my Father, that every one that seeth the Son and believeth in 
him should have eternal life’ ; 633 ‘The words that I have spoken unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life’ ; 17° ‘This is life eternal that they 
should know thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent’; Joh. 414, 738. Sometimes it is spoken of as ‘the real life, 
1 Tim. 6! 4 dvrws Lo ; sometimes as the ‘life of God,’ Eph. 47° ‘being 
alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them’ ; 
sometimes as the life of Christ, 2 Cor. 411 ‘that the life of Jesus 
may be manifested in our mortal body,’ Col. 3° ‘Our life is hid with 
Christ in God,’ id. v. 4 ‘Christ our life’ ; sometimes it is connected with 
the Spirit, Gal. 68 ‘he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 


1 Tt may be noticed that grace and knowledge are again joined in 3”. 
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eternal life,’ Rom. 8° ‘the mind of the Spirit is life and peace.’ We 
do not possess this life by nature : we are said to enter into or inherit 
it, Mt. 188, 1917 2°; and again ‘to pass from death into life,’ 1 Joh. 314, 

I know of no modern writer who has thrown such light upon the 
Christian mystery of Life, as Hort in his difficult, but profoundly 
interesting and instructive lectures on The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. After speaking of life as seen in the heathen world, in the 
passage I have quoted above, he proceeds to speak of the higher life 
known to Israel. 


‘There is no life, worthy to be called life, entirely separate from joy and 
gladness. The lower life, when it exists in any strength, has in it at once a 
gladness of personal energy and a delight in the gladness of all living creatures, 
as it is displayed in their youth or comeliness. The higher life for Israel could 
never be wanting in this characteristic ... ‘‘ With Thee,” says the Psalmist, 
‘is the fountain of life.” The perennial spring of water that leaps and flashes — 
as though it were a living thing, breaking ceaselessly forth from a hidden source, 
is the best image of that higher life bestowed on him to whom God has unveiled 
his face... The spontaneous uncultured joy of spring or of youth is short- 
lived. It dies out with the mere lapse of time... But he whose heart has 
learned to make answer to the Lord comes to find that the power of life and joy 
lives on with him, while outward things are taking their course of obstruction 
or decay. He has a life exempt from being dried up, for it flows not from 
himself or from any part of the perishable creation, but from an ever-living 
fountain in the heavens’ (pp. 98, 99). ‘Whatever life had anywhere been found 
and lost, whatever life had never been found, was given to man in Christ. It 
may be that this or that portion of the vast inheritance of life has never as yet 
been claimed, or has been but doubtfully claimed, because faith in Him has been 
too petty or wilful in its scope as well as too feeble in its energy. But in Christ 
life was given in its fulness nevertheless, and in that due subordination which 
alone secures that nothing be lost. This is the one character of the Gospel 
which takes precedence of all others: its many partial messages are unfoldings 
of its primary message of life. Salvation according to Scripture is nothing less 
than the preservation, restoration, or exaltation of life; while nothing that 
partakes or can partake of life is excluded from its scope; and as is the measure, 
grade, and perfection of life, such is the measure, grade, and perfection of salva- 
tion’ (pp. 100, 101). ‘The call to the disciples to receive Christ unreservedly as 
the Life, is a call which surely the Church of later days may well accept as 
addressed to itself... It is the glory of this life to include every life. We 
do not purify it but impoverish it by detracting from its fulness. It may be that 
all lower forms of life are rising and will rise yet more in rebellion against the 
life of Christ, as though it were only a cunningly devised death. Yet the Church 
will be false to herself and to the universality of the task committed to her, if 
she seeks to protect the life of Christ by striving to fence it round into a little 
province of peculiar emotion. There is indeed that in it which is known only to 
those who have most communed with the living Lord Himself, and been baptized 
by Him with a holy spirit and with fire. Yet it ceases to be His life when it 
ceases to go forth and save. It was ordained to purify and control every lower 
life; and therefore it must enter freely into them all. If we fear that it may 
lose itself in the vast and often lawless universe of life beneath, the danger is to. 
be averted not by wilfully contracting it within a narrower field, but by seeking 
greater intensity of life in deeper and more submissive communion with the Head 
Himself in the heavens... If other lives will not be ruled by His life, they 
must presently seek to cast it out_as an evil thing. Wherever they for a time 
prevail, they work perdition and destruction for a little hour, and then they 
perish, while yet proving that life cannot be slighted or repudiated with im- 
punity. Wherever He prevails, He conquers that He maysave... He destroyed 
nothing that had life: He lives, that all which once lived may live again in Him. 
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No ancient form of life can perish for ever, though it be long before manki re 
fitted to receive it back at Christ’s hands, Pristead Pe ioied. be Hie 
resurrection... The Saviour Himself stands always nigh to transform by His 
presence the purifying water without into the wine of gladness within. So He 
manifests His glory to His disciples. So His disciples believe on Him and live’ 
(pp. 146-149). 


TOU kadeoavtos jpas die. Sdép Kal dper7 (v. 3). 


All that is needed for the life of which we have spoken, that life 
which is always united with submission to the divine will, is given to 
us in the knowledge of Christ, who is here described as the Caller of 
Men ; and the mode of His calling is said to be the manifestation of 
His own character and nature. We may compare Joh. 12%? (also 3%, 
88), where the lifting up of Jesus, that is, the crucifixion, by which, 
more than by any other single act, He manifested His self-sacrificing 
love for man, is declared to be the magnet which should draw all men 
to Him—we love Him because He loved us—as well as the manifestation 
of His glory: see Joh. 1273 eayAvOev dpa tva SofacO7 6 vids Tod évOpdrov, 
and 13%!, where the departure of Judas to complete the work of 
betrayal is followed by the saying viv eéodo6y 6 vids tod évOpémrov Kal 
6 @cds edogacby &v aito. The word ‘glory’ is often misunderstood. 
The glory of God is sometimes contrasted with the good of man. ‘In 
majorem Dei gloriam’ has served as a pretext for much cruelty and 
excused much superstition. Nothing can really be for the glory of 
God on earth which is not also for the good of man. The glory of God 
is the exhibition of His character by His own acts and works, and by 
the reflexion of His character in the life of His children. Where 
there is not this reflexion in the heart and life, lip-praise or ceremonial 
worship, whether gorgeous or slovenly, is of no avail; it is not the 
Opnoxeta kabapa, ‘the worship in spirit and in truth,’ which God demands. 
The only acceptable praise is the outpouring of a heart which is filled 
with thankful delight in the presence of God and in the contemplation 
ot His works. 


80 dv Ta Thue Kai péeyora érayyéApara Sedupytas (v. 4). 


As our trust in the kindness and goodwill of a friend extends far 
beyond any definite promise of assistance which he may have made ; 
as it enables us to give the right interpretation of any reported 
message of his, and even to discriminate between true and false 
messages ascribed to him; so is it with our trust in God. It is not 
so much in consequence of this or that particular promise as it is 
through the manifestation of the Father’s love in the person of His 
Son, that we are emboldened to hope for all future blessings. Therefore 
it is that in our prayers we encourage ourselves with the thought of 
what He has already done for man, no less than with the thought of 
His actual promises for the future. Such is the appeal in the words 
of the ancient hymn ‘Qui Mariam absolvisti et latronem eee 
mihi quoque spem dedisti,’ and in the suffrages of our Litany, ‘ By oY 
baptism, fasting, and temptation, by thine agony and bloody sweat, by 
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thy cross and passion, by thy glorious resurrection and ascension.’ 
Hence too it was, that St. Paul in preaching to the Corinthians 
‘determined to know nothing among them but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.’ Deeds are more than words, and the life of glory and good- 
ness has a wider scope, and penetrates more deeply even than the 
deeds regarded by themselves. 


iva dua TovTw yevno be Geias Kowwvol picews (w. 4). 


The purpose and end of the divine action in our behalf is that we 
may become partakers of the divine nature by making full use of the 
promises imparted to us. We can see how even the spoken promises of 
Christ may lead to this result, if we reflect on such a text as Lk. 117° 
‘If ye then being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him.’ For what else is it to have the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in us, but to be partakers in the divine nature, a participation 
promised in answer to prayer? So again, and still more strongly, in 
1 Joh. 41216 «Tf we love one another, God abideth in us and His love is. 
perfected in us. Herein we know that we abide in Him and He in us, 
because He has given us of His Spirit ... Whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him and He in God... 
God is love, and he that abideth in love abideth in God and God in 
him’; Joh. 1722 ‘The glory which thou gavest me I have given them that 
they may be one even as we are one; I in them and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one.’ It may help us to the better under- 
standing of these mysterious intimations, if we call to mind St. Paul’s 
words in 2 Cor. 318 ‘we all, reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as from 
the Lord the Spirit,’ and Gal. 2? ‘no longer J, but Christ liveth 
in me.’ 

We must carefully distinguish this idea of the possibility of our 
participation in the life and character of God, not only from presump- 
tuous Stoic assertions as to man’s equality with God,! but also from 
the unguarded statements of Athanasius and other early Fathers, as to 
which see my note on Clem. Al. Str. vii. 53, P. 830. 


aroguyovres THS ev TO KOopw ev eriOupia POopas (v. 4). 


Here we have the contrast between the state of nature and the state 
of grace. The opposite condition to the participation in the divine 
nature is said to be that from which the Christian has escaped, viz. the 
corruption which is in the world through lust. The word ¢6opé means 
destruction, especially destruction proceeding from natural causes. 
Hence it comes to be used of moral corruption and decay, and some- 
times seems to combine both meanings, see the Appendix on the word. 

1 See Cic. N. D. ii. 153, where the life of the wise man is said to be par et 


similis deorum, nulla alia re nisi immortalitate, quae nihil ad bene vivendum pertinet, 
cedens caelestibus, and the passages quoted in my note, 


+ 
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Possibly our author may have shared the view of Theophilus, who- 
speaks of immortality as the property of deity, in his treatise Ad’ 
Autol. i. 27 ‘God made man neither mortal nor immortal dAAd Sexrewdv 
dpdorépwv iva, et peyy ert Ta THs GOavacias typhoas Thy évtoA}v Tod cod, 
puobov Kopiontar rap’ aitod Ti dOavaciav Kal yévntat Oeds x.7.A., and a 
little above ovre obv diet Ovytos éyévero ov're GOdvaros. ei yap dOdvatov 
dm’ dpxns weroujKer, Oedv adrov weroujxe. This idea may have originated 
in the language used in 1 Tim. 6! 6 pédvos eywv @bavaciay, where: 
immortality is spoken of as the peculiar property of God. So Theodoret 
Dial. vii, p. 145 (quoted by Suicer under d6avacia) has xvptws dOdvaros 
0 eds: otcia yap aOdvatos, od petovoia...tois b& dyyeAous Kal Tois 
dAXous aires tiv abavaciay dedépyrat. Compare the opposition in 1 Cor. 
15°3 Set yap 75 hOaptov todo évdvcacbat apbapciav, 1b. v. 42 oretperar 
ev pOopa, éyeiperar év adOapoia, Wisdom ii. 23 f. 6 cds exrice Tov 
avOpwrov éx’ adpbapcia, kal cixova tis idias ididrntos (=Gelas Kowwvoi 
gicews) eroince aitovy POdvw dé dSiaBdArov Odvatos cionAOev cis Tov 
Kdapov, 1b. vi. 19 adOapoia éyyts civar wovet @eotd. God Himself is called 
apOapros in Rom. 173, | Th. 1!7 and the Christian inheritance déapros 
kal &iavtos in 1 Pet. lt. 

This corruption which pervades the world is the result of ém@upia ; 
compare Gal. 6° ‘he that soweth to his own flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption,’ and 1 Joh. 2!7 ‘the world passeth away and the lust 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ So St. 
Paul (Rom. 5!) attributes ‘the reign of death’ in the world to the 
entrance of sin (7.e. as St. James says 1! of fully developed éi6vpia) 
through one man, see Wisdom 27° quoted above ; and, again, declares. 
the same truth more generally in the phrase 76 ¢pdvnua tis capKds 
Oavaros (Rom. 8°). 


EXHORTATION TO MAKE FULL USE OF THE GRACE IMPARTED 


(vv. 5-7). 


Since the power of God has bestowed on us all that we need, you 
are especially bound to use every effort to add energy to your fasth 
and knowledge to your energy. Energy and knowledge combined 
will enable you to practise self-denial and endurance. If with these 
are joined a pious submission to the divine Will, and warm affection 
to the brethren, it will gradually create within you that highest of all 
Christian graces, love to God manifesting itself in love to man and 
to the whole creation, animate and inanimate. 


Does the writer mean this for a complete list of Christian virtues or 
eraces? If so, why does he omit one of St. Paul’s great trio, éA7is, 
while he takes the remaining two, one for the foundation, and the 
other for the crown of his series? It is true he admits its effect iropovy 
as one link in the chain of graces, but this is far from covering all the 
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eround of the hope which is so prominent a feature in the first epistle 
of St. Peter, as well as in the epistles of St. Paul. Why does he leave 
out so many of the fruits of the Spirit named in Gal. 5% f xapd, eipnvy, 
paxpobvpia, xpyotéTys, ayabwovvn, mpairys, as well as dixaroovvy and 
dAjGea mentioned in Eph. 59? In 1 Pet. we find in addition to those 
mentioned in 2 Pet. viz. faith, and love, and giradeAdia (1%, 21%, 35), 
and tropovy (22°), a number of other graces, such as obedience (jraxoy 
12, 21422), joy (xapa dvexAdArnros kai Sedofacpevy 1°), sobriety (vjpew 1”, 
417, 58), holiness (ayvorns 114, 25, ay fear (poBos Ds meekness (rpairys 
315), compassion (edowAayxvia 3°), humility (razewddpoves 3°, and espect- 
ally 5°), moderation (cwdpoorry 4"), hospitality (pird§evor 4°); while on 
the other hand 1 Pet. omits four out of the list in 2 Pet., viz. dpery, 
yoots, éykpdreia, cboéBea. Again, we have seen evidence of an acquaint- 
ance with Greek philosophy in the latter writer: why does he omit three 
out of the four cardinal virtues, cwdpootvn, avdpeta, Sixarocivn? It may 
be said perhaps that déper7 and izopovy cover the ground of avépeta, that 
éykpdrea represents cwdpootvy, however imperfectly, and that dydzn, 
since it fulfils the whole law, is more than 8:xatoovvy. Anyhow the list is 
peculiar, partly from its arbitrary selections and omissions, partly for 
the marked way in which the writer introduces his seven virtues, each 
apparently growing out of the preceding, and all rooted in faith. That 
seven was a mystical number with the Hebrews, we all know ; and its 
influence in the mind of the writer of the fourth Gospel has been shown 
by Bishop Westcott in his Commentary (pp. 75 foll.) and by Dr. 
Abbott in his Johannine Grammar, pp. 301, 463, 464. 

That the number eight, the ‘Ogdoad’ was also regarded as a mystical 
number by some of the early Christians, who liked to speak of the Lord’s 
day as the eighth day, a day of holy activity, the beginning of a new 
world, surpassing the day of rest which followed on the creation of the 
old world, is shown by the following passages: Barn. 15. 8 od ra& viv 
odPBara émot dexrd, GAXG 8 Teroinka, ev G, Kataratcas TA TdvTA, apynV 
npépas oyddns Toujocw, 6 éotw, GdAov Kdcpov apynv. did Kal a&yopev THY 
Hpépayv tiv dySonv cis edppootvyy, ev y Kat 6 Inaots avécrn ex vexpov Kat 
dhavepwhels avéBn cis otpavors, Justin M. Dial. 24, cf. Clem. Al. Sér. 
v. pp. 712, 713, § 106, where he interprets of the Lord’s day Plato’s 
description of the vision of Er (Rep. x. p. 616), 2b. vi. p. 794, § 108 oi 
ToodvToL KaTaTavoovow év dpe. dyiv Heod . . . of uy KaTapetvavres ev EBSomddu 
dvarratcews, dyaboepyia dé Gelas eLopouscews eis dySoadicps edepyecias 
KAnpovopiay imepkvwavres, dKkopéotov Oewpias cidixpwet érorreta mpocar- 
exovres, 2b. vi. pp. 811 f. § 140, Sir. iv. p. 636, § 158 77 €Bdoun 7 avdzravots 
Opynoxeverat, TH d€ dyddn iAacpov rpoodépet,! ib. § 159 cire fh dahavijs xdpa 
9 whyordlovea TH voyTe Kdopw dydods Néyorro . . . eavadivas yevéreds Te 
Kat dpaptias xpivar Aéyer Tov yvworixdv, tb. p. 637, § 162 BactreiSys 
dtxavoovvyv TE Kal cipyvnv trokapBaver év dyS0d5. péverv. That the writer 
of 2 Pet. regarded the ogdoad as a mystic number may perhaps be 
inferred from a comparison between 25, where he speaks of dydoov Noe, 
and Jude v. 14, where Enoch is described as the seventh from Adam. 


1 Ezek. 4426, 27, 
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Furtuer REMARKS oN THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF THESE 
VirTUES (vv. 8-11). 


If you have these virtues, and if they continue to flourish in you, 
you will be not idle or unfrwitful as regards the knowledge of Christ. 
On the other hand their absence is necessarily attended by spiritual 
blindness or near-sightedness, and by forgetfulness of the grace 
received in baptism. Since there is this possibility of falling away, 
~ beware of losing the light ; be more earnest to enswre and make good 
the calling and ciection of which your baptism was the sign. If 
you steadily practise the virtues I have named, you will walk in the 
light and be kept from stumbling here, and hereafter you will 
inherit the glory prepared for you in the eternal kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


It is remarkable how the writer recurs to his previous list of virtues 
with a thrice repeated ratra in vv. 8, 9, 10 and otrws in v. 11. In 318 
he exhorts his readers to grow (avédvere) in grace (which may be 
regarded as summing up the list) and knowledge (yvéoca equivalent to 
éxtyvoce. here). Cf. Eph. 41%, especially v. 15 ddnOevovres ev ayarn 
avEnodpev cis adtov Ta TdvTa, ds eoTw 7 Kepary, 1 Pet. 2? as dprryevvyta 
Bpédyn 76 NoytKov Adorov yada erimoOyoare, iva év ait@ adbfjonre, 2 Th. 1% 
trepavéave  miotis tuav Kat treovaler Y ayd7n. 


AVROnv AaBov Tod Kafapicpod (v. 9). 


So Moses warns the Israelites (Deut. 4°) mpocéxere iptv, py em 
AdOnaGe Tiv SiabjKnv Kupiov tod Ocod jyav iv déHero zpos ipas: cf. 2 Kings 
ily Ske 


BeBalav Spav thy KA\jow Kal exoyiv Trovetcae (v. 10). 


So, in other epistles, the elect are urged to make their election sure ; 
as in Eph. 4! zapaxadd otv tas ations Tepurarhoa THs Khjcews HS 
exAnOnre, 1b. 618 dvadaBere rHVv mavo)iav TOU cod iva duvnOyre s+. dravra 
epyacdpevor orivat, 1 Cor. 977 twomila, pou 76 copa... pijras ddous 
knpvéas avros addipos yevopa, Col. 3 _evdicacbe ovv ws ékXeKTOl ie 
@cod omAdyxva oixtippav, 1 Th. 5! 70 wvedpa pn oBevvure compared wit 
14 ciddres THY exAoyyv Suav, 1 Pet. 11% & PoBw Tov THs Tmaporkias tdv 

dvov dvactpadyte compared with 11 exexrots “+s Kara mpdyvoow, 
and 2 Pet. 317 duvddocecbe iva pip éxméonte rot iSiov atnprypod. The 
Vulgate adds ‘ per bona opera certam . . . faciatis, 


1 See above on mAnduvdeln in v. 2, and below on adtdvere ev xXdpitTe Kad 


, 18 
ayy ae 
YWVOTEL, 3 
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Tur Wrirer’s Promise (vv. 12-15). 


Therefore, that you may escape the dangers and inherit the blessings 
named, it will be my care’ continually to remind you of your duty im 
this respect (namely that you should make your calling sure in the 
manner I have pointed out), though I know well that you are familiar 
with the lesson, and are established in the truth which has been 
delivered to you [reading rapadobeion. If we retain mapovon the 
sense will probably be ‘in the truth, so far as it has been revealed 
to you,’ but this seems hardly to suit such terms as eiddTas Kal 
éotnpiypmévous (v. 12) or the statement in v. 3 that ‘the Divine 
power has bestowed on you all things needed for life’]. J feel 
myself bound, so long as I am in this tent of the body, to stor you wp 
by way of remembrance, since I know that I must shortly put at off, 
as our Lord Jesus Christ declared to me. And further I will do my 
best to enable you to make mention of these things, as you may find 
opportunity, after my departure. 

In what respects does the promise in v. 15 differ from that in v. 131 
The one refers to warnings uttered in the writer’s life-time whether by 
word or by letter: the other to something which he would leave 
behind as a memorial for after time. We cannot, I think, suppose 
that the reference is merely to an epistle, whether the present or some 
other. It implies something more like a store-house of facts, on 
which they will be able to draw after his death, a store-house which 
would contain such narratives as that which follows immediately, 
being joined to what precedes by the particle ydp. I am inclined to 


think therefore that the writer here alludes to the Gospel according to 
St. Mark. 


THE GROUNDS OF OUR Beier (vv. 16-21). 


When we preached to you the coming of the Lord in power, we 
relied wpon no cunning fable, but on the witness of owr own eyes, 
which had beheld His majesty. For He received from the Father 
honour and glory, when there came to Him from? the excellent Glory 
such a voice as this: ‘Behold My Son, My beloved, in Whom I am 
well pleased’; and it was this voice we heard proceeding from heaven, 
when we were with Him in the Holy Mount. We who witnessed the 
Lransfiguration have had thereby confirmed to us the testimony of 
the prophets, to which yow do well to give heed, as to a lamp shining 
im a dark place wntil the day break and the day-star arise in your 
hearts ; recognizing this first of all, that no prophecy is a matter of 


1 See Introduction on the Text. 2 See Introduction on the Text. 
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prwate interpretation, for it was not by the will of man that prophecy 
came at any time, but men delivered the message of God under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 


Dr. Chase takes the word zapovofa here of the First Coming ; but 
it does not seem to bear this sense in any other passage of the N.T. 
I think therefore we must understand it here of the Second Coming, 
as in 317 below, unless there is strong reason on the other side. But 
it is the Second Coming that forms the pivot on which the whole 
epistle turns, the object of all its hopes and fears. It is this to which 
believers look forward as implied in the glorious promises of 14, and in 
the eternal kingdom of 1": this is the Day of God which scoffers 
deny (3), but which should continually be in the minds of all true 
disciples, urging them on to greater diligence in His service (3112), 
The preaching of the coming of the Lord with power, referred to in 
116, must surely be of the same nature as the preaching of St. Paul 
at Athens (Acts 17°°*), ‘God now commandeth all men to repent, 
because he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by the man whom he hath ordained, aiorw rapacxov 
Taw, avacTtyoas aitov éx vexpov. Christ’s resurrection was the ordinar 
proof of His divine mission: it was the only one of which St. Paul 
himself could claim to be an eye-witness. But those who had seen the 
vision and heard the utterance on the Holy Mount could appeal to 
another experience, which had been to them personally a strong con- 
firmation of the prophetic word, that told of the Coming of the Son 
of Man in the clouds of heaven. 

Some critics have found a difficulty in this allusion to the Transfig- 
uration, We may perhaps doubt whether St. Peter would have mentioned 
it to the exclusion of the Resurrection, of which the Apostles were the 
appointed witnesses, and to which reference is so often made in 1 Pet. 
and in the speeches recorded in the Acts; but I see no reason why he 
should have hesitated to speak of it as making it easier to believe 
in the coming glory of Christ. The three evangelists who mention 
it all speak of it as affording to those who witnessed it a ‘sight of 
the kingdom of God.’ It was also an earnest of the glory which was 
to be hereafter revealed in the saints, just as the sealing of the Spirit 
is said by St. Paul to be the earnest of our inheritance. Doubtless 
the cross of Christ was the manifestation of an even higher spiritual 
glory, as it was felt to be by St. Paul and St. John ; and the Resurrec- 
tion was a fact of more universal importance ; but we instinctively feel 
that perfection of beauty is the natural vesture of perfect goodness : 
things are not as they should be, till the inner and the outer glory 
are in complete accord. Of this great harmony the Transfiguration was 
truly felt by our author to be the foretaste and image. The appear- 
ance of the representatives of law and prophecy, to whom Jewish 
tradition ascribed an exemption from the common lot of mortality, by 
the side of the Central Figure, was a token of a resurrection glory to 
be imparted to all who believed on Him, of what the writer describes 


; ; ; 
as ‘new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth ADS 
o 2 
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ds Mbyvo galvovte ev adxunp térw (v. 19). 


The prophets, like John the Baptist, were lamps shining in the 
darkness which preceded the coming of the Messiah. When the Sun 
of Righteousness arises, then their light wanes. But the dawning of 
the Gospel is not simultaneous over all the earth. One country, 
one soul, may be in darkness, though the light has come to others. 
The lamp of prophecy prepared the Jews to recognize the dawn of the 
Gospel. Hence the frequent reference to prophecy in the Gospels and 
the Acts. It was by means of prophecy that the Jews and proselytes 
were first introduced to the faith. Again the Old Testament served as 
a lamp to the early Church before the Gospels were in circulation. It 
was the text, to which the Apostles and first missionaries supplied the 
commentary. 

Clement of Alexandria speaks of philosophy as being to the Greeks 
what the Law was.to the Jews, the zadaywyds to bring them to Christ. 
More generally we may say that whatever there was of ennobling 
thought or higher aspiration in the art or poetry or religion of 
ancient Greece ; whatever there was of reverence and stedfastness and 
trust and purity and patriotism in the family and national life of 
Rome; whatever there is still that makes for true manhood and 
womanhood in nations or individuals that have not the knowledge 
of God—all this is to be regarded as the divinely intended preparation 
for the full light of the Gospel, and for the appropriation of its message 
in the heart. 


mpopyteia idias émuAvoews od yiverau (v. 20). 


Prophecy is not restricted to the particular meaning assigned to it 
by a particular man or a particular generation. The special work of 
the prophet is to interpret the working of God to his own generation. 
But in doing this he is laying down the principles of God’s action 
generally, Hence there may be many fulfilments of one prophecy, or, 
to speak more exactly, many historical illustrations of some one principle 
of Providential Government. This is admirably illustrated in Dr. 
Arnold’s Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy, from which the 
following quotations are taken : 

‘Prophecy is God’s voice speaking to us respecting the issue in all — 
time of that great struggle, which is the real interest of human life, the 
struggle between good and evil. Beset as we are by evil within us and 
without, it is the natural and earnest question of the human mind, what 
shall be the end thereof? And the answer is given by Prophecy, that 
it shall be well at last; that there shall be a time when good shall 
perfectly triumph. But the answer declares also that the struggle shall 
be long and hard ; that there will be much to suffer before the victory 
is complete’ (pp. 12, 13). ‘As it is certain that no people on earth 
has ever either perfectly served the cause of good, or utterly opposed it, 
so it follows that no people can fully satisfy the mind of Prophecy ’ 
(pp. 19, 20). ‘Christ alone is the true and complete fulfilment of 
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Prophecy . . . but Christ’s triumph is not for himself alone ; we all may 
partake in it... If looking on the world as God looks on it, we feel 
keenly the struggle which is going on between good and evil, and 
fain would take our part in it to the death under Christ’s banner; then 
along with all the anxieties and sufferings of the contest we have our 
portion besides in the hopes of the final issue’ (pp. 26-28). 

‘History is especially idfas émAvoews; that is to say, what the 
historian relates of Babylon is to be understood of Babylon only. 
But what Prophecy says of Babylon is xowfs émAtoews ; it does not 
relate exclusively, nor even principally, to the Babylon of History; but 
to certain spiritual evils of which Babylon was at. one period the 
representative, and Rome at another, and of which other cities... 
may be the representatives now! . .. The Prophecies, as I believe, will 
go on continually meeting with a typical and imperfect fulfilment till 
the time of the end ; when they will be fulfilled finally and completely 
in the destruction of the true prophetical Babylon, the World as 
opposed to the Church’ (pp. 31, 32). ‘Most remarkable is it to see 
in the Prophets and in the Psalms the confident anticipation of future 
triumph, which to the human writer individually was never verified. 
But by this very circumstance their incomplete and typical character 
is fully manifested : it is by this especially that they in a manner point 
to Christ ; that they stretch out their hands to Him, imploring Him to 
fulfil what they could but faintly shadow, the whole condition of fallen 
and redeemed man: sufferings first, but afterwards glory, the serpent 
bruising man’s heel, but man finally crushing the serpent’s head’ (pp. 
40, 41). ‘Every prophecy has, according to the very definition of the 
word, a double source: it has, if I may venture so to speak, two 
authors, the one human, the other divine.’ ‘And now we see why the 
‘language of the prophets, as applied to those nearer events which 
occupy the fore-front in their vision, is and must be hyperbolical. 
Beginning amidst all familiar objects and images, Israel, Jerusalem, the 
Law, the Temple, Babylon, Egypt, Edom, defeat and victory, captivity 
and deliverance, famine and plenty, desolation and prosperity, other 
and higher hopes possess their minds almost immediately, distinct in 
their greatness, undiscerned in their particular forms. Thus into the 
human framework there is infused a divine spirit, far too vast for that 
which contains it.’ ‘When St. Peter says that “it was revealed to 
them that not unto themselves but unto us they did minister the 
things now reported unto us” he does not surely mean to deny that 
they ministered to their own generation also, although not exclu- 
sively nor in the highest degree. The prophets never cast themselves 
as it were into the midst of the ocean of futurity ; their view reaches 


1 Of. Baxter’s letter to the Lady Ann Lindsey in Silvester’s Life, p. 225: ‘An 
interpretation is called private, either as to the subject person, or as to the imter- 
preter. You take the text to speak of the latter, when the context plainly 
sheweth you that it speaks of the former; the Apostle... giving this caution, 
that none of those scriptures that are spoken of Christ, the public Person, must 
be interpreted as spoken of David or other private Persons only... It is 
subjectively a private interpretation to restrain that scripture to David or other 
ordinary men, which the Holy Ghost intended of the Messiah. 
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over the ocean, their hearts it may be are set on the shore beyond it, 
but their feet are on their own land, their eyes look upon the objects 
of their own land; there is the first occasion of their hopes, and there 
lie their duties. They are prophets in both senses of the term, 
preachers of righteousness to their own generation, as well as fore- 
tellers of blessing for generations yet to come’ (pp. 63, 68, 69). 


ON FALSE TEACHERS (Cu. IT). 


Tue Fatse Tracners oF THE New DISPENSATION ANSWER TO THE 
Fatse PropHets oF THE OLD (vv. 1-3). 


Besides the true prophets spoken of above, there were also false 
prophets under the Old Dispensation ; and thetr counterparts will be 
found in the false teachers of the New Dispensation. As the former 
denied the Lord who had redeemed them out of Egypt, gwing them- 
selves up to the worship of strange gods, and bringing on themselves 
swift destruction ; so will it be with the false teachers who deny their 
Redeemer. Their vicious life will be followed by many, who will 
thus bring discredit on the Way of Truth. <A further characteristic 
of these false teachers is their covetousness, which will lead them to 
make profit of you by lying words. But the judgment declared by 
God’s dealings with their forerunners of old has long ago been passed 
upon them, and their doom is already wmpending. 


80 ods 7 600s THs adyOeias BAacdyuynOycerar (v. 2). 


The immoral lives of some of the heretics and especially their misuse 
of the love-feasts cast suspicion on the practices and the worship 
of Christians generally. So in the present day the careless lives and 
the random talk of nominal Christians are still a great stumbling- 
block in the way of the spread of the Gospel both at home and abroad. 
Christianity not only sets up a higher standard than that of the world: 
it claims to enable men to live up to that standard. When those who | 
profess Christianity fall below their profession, their failure is regarded 
as disproving the regenerative power of Christianity itself ; just as, 
on the contrary, each man who truly follows in the steps of Christ, 
and does not neglect the gift that is in him, is a living witness of the 
truth of the Gospel. 

_ The comparison of the course and manner of life to a road is common 
in Hebrew writers, as in Ps. 1° ywoéoner Kipios 530v Sixatwv, 11927 §Sdv 
dikaopdtwov cov cuvérirdy pe... Sddv aduccas aroatycov am énod . 

? A valuable book on this subject is Riehm’s Messianic Prophecy followed by a 


complete bibliography, of whi English i i i 
ty Moms lice phy, iy an English translation was published in 1900 
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ddov GAnOeias ypetirdunv, Isa. 2678 S855 edoeBdv cdbeia.. . S3ds Kupéov 
kpiows, 358, Jer. 616, 10? of8a, Kuipue, dre ovxt Tod dvOpwrov 4 5dds airod, 
ovde dvnp mopetoerar Kal KatopOdce ropelav adrod, especially 218 iSod 
ey dédwxa mpd Tpoodrov buav rHv dSov THs Lwhs Kal Thy ddov Tod Bavérov, 
from which are derived the teaching as to the broad and narrow way 
of Mt. 713 14, and the two ways of the Didache 1-5: cf. Barn. 18-24, 
Constit. Apost. vii. 1-18. In the Acts we read of the ‘way of salva- 
tion’ (16), the ‘way of God’ (18°), and ‘ the way’ sitnply, meaning the 
Christian life (92, 19% 28). Above all, Jesus speaks of Himself as the 
Way in Joh. 14° yo cipey 680s Kat 7 ddYOeva Kab 7 Cun ovdels Epyerat mpos 
Tov matépa ei px» 8 éuov, on which see Hort’s commentary in the first 
of his lectures on The Way, the Truth, the Life, and compare Heb. 
101% 20. In like manner the verbs zopevouat (Exod. 164, Lev. 263, Deut. 
53, Ps, 8611, Isa. 28, Acts 981), repimara (Rom. 1312, 1. Cor. 717, 2. Cor. 
57, 1218, Gal. 516, Eph. 5?, 1 Joh. 2°) are used of the Christian life. 


EXAMPLES OF JUDGMENT JOINED witH Mercy! (vv. 4-10). 


God spared not angels when they sinned, but hurled them down to 
Tartarus, where they were delivered to chains (or ‘ pits’) of darkness 
to be kept for the final judgment. Similarly He spared not the 
ancient world, but brought on its ungodly inhabitants the Flood, from 
which Noah only, the preacher of righteousness, and his family were 
saved. So the Citres of the Plain were overwhelmed with ashes and 
overthrown by earthquake, as a sign of the divine displeasure and a 
warning of the fate reserved for the ungodly. On the other hand 
God saved righteous Lot, grieved and wearied as he was with the 
profligate life of the rebellious. For day after day his righteous soul 
was vexed within him at their lawless deeds, as he dwelt among them 
keenly sensitive to the wickedness which met his ears and eyes at every 
turn. In this we have a proof that the Lord knows how to deliver the 
godly out of trial, and to keep the unrighteous under punishment 
until the day of judgment, especially those who follow the polluting 
lusts of the flesh and make light of authority. 


2 
FurtHer Description oF THE LIBERTINES (vv. 10-16). 


Presumptuous that they are, they shrink not from railing against 
the unseen powers ; yet angels, though so far superior to the libertines 
in greatness and might, do not venture to bring against these powers 
a railing accusation. Vengeance however will come wpon them wm 
return for their insolent words in matters of which they have no 


1 In the parallel passage of St. Jude the moral is rather Mercy does not exclude 
judgment: here it is Judgment does not exclude mercy. 
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knowledge ; they will share the destruction of senseless animals, that 
are born creatures of instinct for capture and destruction. Thus 
they will receive wrong [as they deem rt] im requital of their wrong- 
doing. Their idea of pleasure} is to spend the day im wanton living. 
They are spots and blemishes in the Church [which should be without 
spot or wrinkle], revelling in their deceits when admatted to your 
love-feasts, Their eyes betray their adulterous thoughts, insatiate of 
sin, while they allure unstable souls, having a heart practised im covet- 
ousness. Cursed ones! they have left the straight way and wandered 
from it, having followed the way of Balaam, who loved the wages of 
wrong-doing, and was rebuked for his own contwmaciousness [breach 
of law, rapavopial, when his ass [by a wapavopia of another kind] 
spoke with human voice, resisting the infatuation of the prophet. 


ddéas 0d tpégnovow BrAacdyporvres (v. 10), 


See comments on Jude, pp. 74 foll. 


. 


Love-Feasts of the Early Christians. 


The eminent French theologian, Prof. Batiffol, in a recent study 
on the Agape (Etudes @’ Histoire, vol. i. pp. 283-325), controverts what 
has hitherto been the prevalent opinion among Roman Catholic, no 
less than among Protestant writers on this subject. St. Jude has 
described the libertines of his time as év rats dydmais tudv omdrddes, 
cvvevoxovpevor apdBws éavtods Toiraivovtes, On which a Lapide 
comments as follows: ‘Primitus Christiani in symbolum caritatis, 
post Eucharistiam celebrabant convivia, communia tam pauperibus 
quam divitibus, sed frugalia et pia, ideoque eas vocabant Agapes, 
id est caritates, uti ostendi in 1 Cor. xi. 20. Sic gentiles sua 
habebant convivia, quae vocabant ¢Atria’ ; and Estius on 2 Pet. ii. 13: 
‘Vox dydérn jam inde a tempore apostolorun usurpata fuit pro 
conviviis Christianorum inter se; quod ad ea pauperes advocando 
caritatem in eos exercerent.’ This explanation is supported by the 
Vulgate rendering of éyday both here (in conviviis luxuriantes) and in | 
Jude (in epulis suis maculae). Prof. Batiffol, on the contrary, affirms 
as his conclusion (p. 294), ‘il n’est pas question d’agapes dans le 
Nouveau Testament.’ The arguments adduced in favour of this 
startling conclusion are the following: St. Jude uses dyday twice, 
dyaryroi twice, and iyyamrnuevor once, in the ordinary sense. He uses 
the plurals ddga: (v. 8) and aicytvas (v. 13) for the singulars. We may 
therefore translate his words in v. 12 as follows: ‘Ils sont des écueils 
dans votre amour... et ici le mot amour signifierait ’ensemble des 
fidéles, au milieu de qui ces impies sont des pierres de scandale.’ In 
answer to this I may quote Blass (p. 84) on the use of abstract plurals : 


1 Or ‘of love,’ if we read aydanv for jdovhv. 
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‘They are used,’ he says, ‘to indicate the individual concrete mani- 
festations of the abstract quality. What then are the ‘concrete 
manifestations’ of love, here implied by the context, ‘feasting with 
you in your éydra’? The dydzy, it is evident, gives an opportunity 
of feasting, in a manner which causes scandal (omAdSes). Who can 
help being reminded of the similar scene described in 1 Cor. xi. 18-34, 
where it is said that those who come together to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper destroy its character and call down judgment on themselves by 
drunkenness and greediness? The first Lord’s Supper united the Paschal 
meal with the participation in the sacramental Bread and Wine ; and 
the allusions in 1 Cor. and in Jude lead us to conclude that the «Adors 
aprov in private houses, of which mention is made in the description of 
the life of the early Christians in Acts ii. 46, was a continuation of 
this custom, thus furnishing occasion for the possible growth of the 
abuses of which we read afterwards. Naturally the relative importance 
attached to either element, the sacrament or the common meal, would 
vary in different places. 

Prof. Batiffol’s explanation of the xAdous dprov is as follows. He 
distinguishes the Pauline source in Acts 2, joay dé rpooKaprepotvres 
Ty diayyn THY adrocToAWY Kal TH KoWwvia Kal TH KAdoE TOD dpToV Kal Tals 
mpocevxats, from the Judaistic source in 2", caf jucpay re tporKaptepodv- 
Tes SpoOvpaddv ev TO tepd, KNOvTés Te Kat’ oikov aprov, peTeAduPavov 
tpopys ev ayaddudoe Kal ddeddryti kapdias. The former ‘parle de la 
fraction du pain comme d’un acte purement religieux et la place sur le 
méme rang que la ddayy et la zpocevyy,’ the latter ‘qui voit d’abord 
le culte du Temple, subordonne la fraction du pain, en la réduisant a 
une observance privée, en faisant une sorte de rappel intime du Christ, 
un acte journalier et domestique, qui ne se distingue plus de la fraction 
familier du pain a table que par V’acte de foi qui l’accompagne.’ Of 
the latter he asserts ‘intention judaisante de son auteur se manifeste : 
mais l’agape s’évanouit.’ On the contrary, I should be much surprised 
if my readers fail to recognize the agape in both. His examination 
of the language of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. seems to me equally 
inconclusive. 

By the end of the second century the term agape was in regular use 
for the love-feasts; see quotations from Tertullian and Clemens 
Alexandrinus in Appendix C to my edition of Clem. Al. Strom. vil, 
For a more general account see Smith’s D. of Bible under ‘ Lord’s 
Supper,’ Dict. of Christian Antiquities under ‘ Agape,’ and the Encyclo- 
paedias of Herzog and of Welzer and Welte. 


év dvOpsrov dovy pbeyéduevov (v. 16). 


The writer takes literally the narrative in Num. 221%, and em- 
phasizes its miraculous character by thus paraphrasing the words in 
v. 28 jvokev 6 Beds 76 oTdpa THs ovov. Are we bound to accept his 
paraphrase? Our reasons for giving credit to the miraculous 
narratives of the N.T. are (1) because, speaking generally, we believe 
that we have in the N.T, a revelation of God and of His will towards 
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men, made through the medium of His Son, who in His perfect goodness, 
wisdom, and power, represents to men the perfection of His Father’s 
glory. We see signs of His goodness and wisdom shining through all 
His words and works: we see the same goodness and wisdom, along 
with some traces of His supernatural power, manifested in what we 
call His miracles. Though to us now the evidence from miracles may 
seem of small importance, as compared with the living energy of Christ 
working in his disciples from the beginning up to the present day, yet 
we find no difficulty in a supernatural Person acting in what seems 
to us a supernatural way. As Bishop Butler has pointed out, we can 
see the value of such action in calling attention to the message of 
Christ, just as the forces of civilization now strike the chord of wonder 
in the minds of the uncivilized, and prepare them to receive religious 
teaching from the mouth of those whose superiority in knowledge has 
been so unmistakably attested. Moreover, without miracles could 
Christ have fully manifested what He was to the men of that genera- 
tion? Above all, could He have brought immortality to light for the 
men of all time, unless He, the pattern Man, had risen from the dead ? 
(2) This @ priort probability of miracles in the case of Jesus Christ is 
met by evidence of their actual occurrence proceeding from contempor- 
ary witnesses; who also record instances of miracles wrought by them- 
selves or in their presence; and it is confirmed by the rapid growth 
of the Christian religion after the death of the Founder. With the 
miracles of the-O.T. the case is very different. The reports are rarely 
contemporary. The chronicles in which they are imbedded are some- 
times inconsistent and erroneous. Some accounts, such as that of the 
sun and moon standing still at Joshua’s command, seem due to a 
misunderstanding of poetical hyperbole: others have little or no 
moral significance, as many of the miracles of Elisha, which ‘are 
rather of the nature of Jewish Haggadoth than of sober history.’! 
That the story of which the text treats belongs to that class of O.T. 
miracles which are not to be taken literally appears, I think, from the 
narrative in the Book of Numbers itself. 

Is it conceivable that, if a human voice had really proceeded from 
the mouth of the ass, Balaam could have shown no surprise, but just 
gone on talking with the ass, as though it had been one of his servants ? 
The true interpretation is, I think, suggested by what we are told as to 
the idiosyncrasy of Balaam. He describes himself (243) as‘the man — 
whose eye was closed, who hears the words of God, and sees the vision 
of the Almighty, falling down, and having his eyes open,’ i.e. as one 
blind to outer things but capable of hearing and seeing things which 
cannot be seen or heard by others. When, therefore, we read that 
Balaam saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way with his sword 
drawn, we need not suppose the writer to mean that this was an 
objective appearance of an angel. Balaam himself did not see it at 
first. So it was with Saul on the way to Damascus. Those who were 
with him were conscious of a sudden light, but he alone heard the 


* See Dr. J. H. Bernard’s article on ‘ Miracles’ in Hastings’ D. of B. 
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voice and saw the vision. Similarly we should naturally infer that the 
speech of the ass was only audible to the prophet’s ears. It is 
evident that we are meant to conceive of Balaam as one who was 
wonderfully sensitive to spiritual influences. All nature was full of 
visions and voices to him. He was setting out on his journey with a 
conscience ill at ease, knowing that he was tempting God, but trying to 
quiet his scruples with the resolution that, in any case, he would only 
speak the words which God should put into his mouth. Nevertheless 
he is afraid that God may still interfere and prevent him from 
receiving the rewards on which his heart was set. It is this fear which 
makes him so irritable when the quiet beast, on which he had so long 
ridden, suddenly starts aside and leaves the road. It is his own 
conscience, as we should call it, i.e. it is the still small voice of God 
within, that speaks to him in the complaints of the ass. His passion 
answers at first in threats to kill it ; but more and more hé feels that it 
cannot be mere natural impulse which makes the animal turn away so 
obstinately. It is something more, something deeper : it is that awful 
power from which he is now seeking to escape, but which he was daring 
to make use of to serve his own avarice and ambition. 

There is a strange depth of meaning in the appealing eye of an 
illtreated animal. It is an appeal, in the first place, to whatever 
remnant of pity and generosity may still survive in the heart of the 
man who illtreats it ; but it is an appeal, in the second place, to the 
justice of the God who made them both, a cry of which we may be 
sure that it has entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. When 
animals are put to unnecessary suffering, either in the shambles or as 
beasts of burden, or in the interest of science or sport, or for any other 
reason, cases are sure to arise in which we may justly apply the words 
of our Epistle, and say of such poor tortured creatures that with their 
dying gaze, no less clearly than if they had spoken with man’s voice, 
they forbade the madness of their torturers. 

The belief in a kind of second sight in animals is widely spread, 
originating probably in their liability to sudden, unaccountable panics : 
compare Homer Od. xvi. 160f., where Athene, invisible to Telemachus, 
is visible to Odysseus and the dogs, kai f’ ov« tAdovro, kvvtyOud 8 
érépwce Sid ordOpoto pdBnbev. Other examples are given in Tyler’s 
Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 196. There are also famous stories of 
talking animals, as that of Xanthus, the horse of Achilles, who was 
made vocal by Hera, and predicted the coming fate of his master 
(Homer JJ. xix. 400 f.). See Wetstein’s note on the text. 

On the story of Balaam generally, see Dr. Lock’s excellent sermon in 
Journal of Theological Studies for Jan. 1901, where he gives Maurice’s 
view of Balaam’s character in the words: ‘He is the heathen seer to 
whom God really speaks, and who yet becomes a false prophet, 
because he has been ruined by the sense of his own strange power of 
insight, which he has tried to strengthen by charms and divinations, 
until the spiritual has become unreal to him, and material things have 
grown to be of the strongest attraction. So God strives to educate him 
by permitting him to feel the effects of his own self-will, by lifting him 
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out of himself by the sight of a righteous nation ; yet he falls back, and 
his language is the utterance of a melancholy spirit, conscious that he 
is not true to himself.’ Dr. Lock points to Simon Magus as the New 
Testament counterpart of Balaam : ‘ He too is a soothsayer, he too one 
to whom they all gave heed from the least to the greatest, attracted by 
a higher religion, with a heart not right with God ,but bent on avarice ; 
if tradition may be trusted, falling back from the highest that he sees, 
and becoming a source of danger and corruption to true believers.’ He 
notes that ‘the venal character ofthe soothsayer and the rewards of 
divination offered to him find a parallel in the Greek pévris, so often 
denounced in the Greek tragedians.’ Speaking of the remonstrance of 
the ass, Dr. Lock says, ‘With the exception of the speech of the serpent 
in Genesis, this is the only incident in the Bible in which an animal is 
made to speak, and this incident occurs when . . . we get a glimpse into 
Gentile religions. We are in the region of folk-lore that abounds in 
animal speech: we are in the region again of auguries and auspices, in 
which God was supposed to reveal His will through the cries or move- 
ments of animals, the animal being supposed to know what He tells to 
man... It is the prophet who is accustomed to go out to meet the bird- 
omens, eis cvvdytnow Tots oiwvois (xxiv. i.), to whom an ass speaks.’ 
Modern cfiticism distinguishes three main sources of the narrative : 
the Elohistic, according to which Balaam is a selfish, grasping man, 
coveting the rewards of Balak, and only restrained from taking them 
by sordid fear of God, yet trying by every means to cajole God into 
changing his mind; the Jehovistic, in which Balaam acts up to his 
light with perfect consistency and is loyal to Jehovah ; the Priestly, in 
which he is the Midianite soothsayer, the wicked counsellor who 
persuaded his people to seduce the Israelites by means of immoral 
rites :? and some have been disposed to see in the existing narrative 
simply an amalgamation of the doings of three different persons. 
Whatever may have been the earlier forms of the story, its inspiration, 
that is its ethical and religious significance, is due to the writer who 
combined them together and gave them their present shape. The 
surpassing grandeur and interest of the story of Balaam consists 
just in its combination of these several elements, in its faithful 
picture of the downfall of the prophet or man of genius in its 
three stages, the first, that in which his only care is ‘not to be 
disobedient to the heavenly vision,’ but simply to deliver the. 
message entrusted to him; the second, that in which, as recognition 
and influence increase, he begins to think of himself as something 
apart from, and superior to, his message, and finally feels the message 
to be a hindrance in the way of his obtaining the position due to him ; 
the third, that in which enthusiasm has passed into cynicism, the lost 
leader has come to hate the cause he once upheld, and is ready to use 
the vilest means to undermine and destroy it. The downfall is most 


1 See Maurice, The Old Testament, Serm. XII. 

® See Lock, /.c. p. 163, and the article on ‘Balaam’ in Hastings’ D. of B. ; also 
J. A. Bewer on the ‘Literary Problems of the Balaam Story’ in the American 
Journal of Theology for 1905, pp. 238-262, 
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conspicuous in the case of the prophet, but the danger threatens all 
who are conscious of the dying away of youthful aspirations and enthu- 
siasms under the pressure of the cares of this world ; above all it is a 
warning to those—writers, speakers, politicians, philanthropists, what- 
ever they may be—who claim to lead the way in promoting the 
onward progress of humanity, 


Tue MIscHInF CAUSED BY THE LIBERTINES (vv. 17-22). 


Profession without performance, preaching without doing, are 
like wells with no water or mists dispersed by the wind. For such 
men the darkest future is reserved. With their empty boasts they 
allure through their lusts, by fleshly indulgences, those who were just 
escaping from the life of heathendom. Promising freedom to others, 
they are themselves slaves of corruption, since each man is enslaved to 
that by which he is overeome. For if, after having escaped from the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled in them and overcome 
by them, their last state has become worse than the first. It would 
have been better for them never to have been acquainted with the way 
of righteousness than, after having made acquaintance with rt, to 
turn back from the holy command once delivered to them. In their 
case has been realized the truth of the proverb, ‘A dog returns to tts 
vomit, and a sow, after washing, to its wallowing in the mire, 


WARNINGS OF THE SPREAD OF UNBELIEF IN THE 
LAST DAYS, AND FINAL EXHORTATION (Cu. III). 
PROPHETS AND APOSTLES HAVE WARNED US THAT THE DELAY IN THE 


Lorp’s APPEARANCE WOULD LEAD-MEN TO DENY HIs COMING 
ALTOGETHER (vv. 1-4). 


This, my beloved, is my second letter to you. In this, as in the 
former, I call upon you honestly to reflect on the predictions of the 
holy prophets and on the command of the Lord and Saviowr which 
was delivered to you by your missionaries, especially bearing in mind 
their warning that in the last days scoffers would come with ther 
scofing inquiries, following their own lusts, and saying ‘ Where ws 
the promise of His coming? The fathers have fallen asleep, and all 
goes on as it was from the beginning of tume.’ 


Kata Tas iSias érbupias avtav wopevopevor (v. 3). 


As in the days before the flood and before the destruction of Sodom, | 
in spite of the warnings of Noah and Lot, Lk. YES 
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A a 4 > la) 
Tov éeotly 4) exayyeAla THS Tapovoias AUTO ; (v. 4). 


The writer may have had in his mind such passages as Isa. 519 (Woe 
unto them that say) Let him make speed and hasten his work, that we 
may see it: and let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh 
and come, that we may know it; Jer. 171%, Behold they say unto me 
Where is the word of the Lord? let it come now ; Ezek. 1272, What is 
that proverb ye have in the land of Israel, saying, the days are pro- 
longed, and every vision faileth ? ib. 127, Behold they of the house of 
Israel say The vision that he seeth is for many days to come, and he 
prophesieth of times that are far off. St. Jude ascribes the warning 
against scoffers not to prophets as here, but to the spoken words of the 
Apostles (v. 18 @€eyov). What is the command of the Saviour here 
referred to? Perhaps such passages as Mt. 244, Watch therefore, for 
ye know not on what day your Lord cometh, 7b. 2518, which we find 
repeated in 1 Th. 521° by St. Paul, and in Apoe. 3° 4. 


Tuer SCOFFERS ANSWERED (vv. 5-10). 


It is not tvwe that the course of the world 1s unchanging. There 
was a time when heaven and earth were not. They were called into 
being by the Word of God: yet that very Word was the cause of their 
destruction by means of the water which had been used in forming 
them. As the old world was destroyed by water, so our present 
heaven and earth are by the sume Word treasured up for fire, being 
reserved for that day when the ungodly shall be finally judged and 
punished. And there is one thing, my beloved, which I would 
especially ask you to remember, that measures of time have relation to 
man and not to God: one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years asoneday. It rs not from indifference that His 
coming ws delayed, but from long-suffering patience, because He desires 
that all without exception should be brought to repent. Nevertheless, 
come it will, as a thief, that day of the Lord, in which the heavens 
shall pass away with a roaring sound and the stars shall be dissolved © 
with glowing heat ; and the earth and all the works thereof shall be 
burnt with fire [or ‘ nowhere found’ or ‘ taken away’). 


It is probably to this passage that the traditional idea of the J udg- 
ment Day is mainly due, ‘ that dreadful day,’ as Scott describes it, 


‘When shrivelling like a parched scroll 
The flaming heavens together roll.’ 


The experience of partial destructions by means of flood or voleanic 
eruption naturally led men to look to these as the destined causes of a 


1 Reading 8? gy for 8’ dy, 
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universal destruction ; and since the repetition of a flood was under- 
stood to be precluded by divine decree, it followed that the world must 
be doomed to perish by fire. 


Answer to the objection that no change is possible in the material 
wuniwerse. 


This objection is directed against the cosmical changes which were 
supposed to be the necessary accompaniments of the Day of the Lord. 
The scoffers, on the contrary, maintained the necessary stability of the 
earth, borne witness to in such scriptures as Ps. 1199, ‘Thou hast 
established the earth and it abideth’ ; Eccl. 14, ‘One generation passeth 
away and another generation cometh, but the earth abideth for ever.’ 
To this the writer replies that history affords a parallel case of the 
transformation of the earth in the Deluge. Few persons would now 
admit the fact of a universal deluge, but geology and astronomy 
afford much stronger proof of the transitory nature of the visible 
universe, which our Lord asserts in the words ‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away,’ and St. Paul in 
the words ‘The things that we see are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal,’ and again, in 1 Cor. 791, rapdyet 75 cyjpa Tod 
Koopov Tovrov ;1 one great aim of Christianity being to enable us to 
resist the tyranny of the senses, and so to ‘endure as seeing Him 
who is invisible,’ looking back to the past and forward to the future. 

The association therefore of great cosmical changes with the Coming 
of Christ is no reason for denying the latter. If He comes to 
establish on earth a reign of righteousness, peace, and happiness, 
as the writer seems to suggest, this involves, as St. Paul tells us, 
‘the deliverance of the Creation itself from the bondage of corruption 
into the glory of the liberty of the children of God.’ We are not 
bound to take literally all the poetical imaginations with which this 
idea was embellished by prophets and seers of the Old and New 
Testaments, though they appear to be taken literally by our author. 
For instance, we are not bound to believe that the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox, that there shall be no more sun and no more sea, that the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the earth and all the 
works that are therein shall be burnt up. It is enough for us to know 
with St. John that ‘though it is not yet manifested what we shall be, 
yet we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is,’ and a fortiort 
to know that, while we are not informed as to the nature of our future 
environment, yet it must be such as to satisfy all the longings, and 
give scope for all the activities, of a perfected humanity. That the 


1 As the authority of Scripture might thus be appealed to on either side of the 
question of the permanence of the present world-system, so was it with the 
authority of contemporary science. Philo (M. 2, p. 489) classifies opinions on this 
subject under three heads: (1) that of Aristotle who held that the universe was 
ayérytov Kal avédeOpov ; (2a) that of the Epicureans who held it to be yen by rad 
pbaprdv ; (2b) that of the Stoics who held it to be péaprds Kata, Siaxdounow, atdios 
sé as regards its essence; (3) that of Plato who held it to be yevnrby ral 


&peaptov. 
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Kingdom of God is within us does not mean that it is not also to be 
increasingly without us: that the divine judgment is going on within 
and around us at every period in the world’s history does not mean 
that there shall not be a greater and more penetrating judgment in 
which the thoughts of all hearts shall be revealed ; but we may believe 
the latter without joining to it the belief in the great white throne and 
the literal opening of the books. 

There are many things which suggest that the outlook on creation 
will be very different, when the natural is exchanged for the spiritual 
body. If we may argue from what we are told of our Lord after His 
resurrection, matter will no longer be an obstruction to our freedom 
of movement; and our intercourse with other rational beings will 
probably be more under our own control, less dominated by proximity 
in space than at present.!_ There seems also to be no reason why we 
should then be limited to the present channels of communication 
with the external world ; why we may not have new senses which will 
give us an entirely new conception of material objects. Even now 
philosophers are telling us that what we call matter may have a con- 
stitution utterly unlike the prevalent conception of it, and that our 
knowledge of reality is so far illusory.2. Thus a new outlook and new 
knowledge ntay bring us into connexion with what might fairly be 
called a new heaven and earth, looking at it merely from the material 
point of view. 

The guesses of modern science present a curious contrast to those 
of the ancient naturalists. Pliny (W.H. ii. 107), after recounting the 
various sources of flame which surround us on every side, exclaims 
that ‘it is the greatest of all wonders that the general conflagration 
is deferred for a single day.’ The accepted theory of yesterday 
was, that cold, rather than heat, would be the cause of the destruc- 
tion of life throughout the universe, since it is the tendency of 
all other forms of energy to change into the form called Heat, which 
itself gets lost by radiation into space. There being no known cause 
which could make up for this constant loss of heat from the sun, the 
radiating centre of our solar system, it was inferred that the life which 
depends upon heat must gradually disappear from our earth.? To-day 


1 So Sir Oliver Lodge (Hibbert Journal for Jan. 1906, p. 322) says: ‘ Present 
human bodies bring us into contact with . . . people in whom perchance we take 
no interest. Hereafter our acquaintanceship may be limited to those with whom . 
we are linked by ties of affinity or affection, the mode of communication being 
of a more sympathetic or telepathic character, and less physical, than now.’ 

? See Balfour’s Address to the British Association, contained in Essays and 
Addresses, p. 406, ed. 3. ‘The atom is now no more than the relatively vast 
theatre of operations in which minute monads perform their orderly evolutions ; 
while the monads themselves are not regarded as units of matter, but as units of 
electricity, so that matter is not merely explained, but explained away.’ 

* “Follow out the theory to its obvious conclusion, and it becomes plain that 
the stars now visibly incandescent are those in mid-journey between the nebulae 
from which they sprang and the frozen darkness to which they are predestined 
At the temperature of interstellar space their constituent elements would be 


Se en ; chemical and molecular movement would be alike impossible.’— 
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it seems likely that this hypothesis will have to be considerably 
modified in consequence of the recognition of the stores of energy in 
the chemical elements, and of the varieties of radiant energy to which 
attention has been prominently directed by the discovery of radium. 

Moreover the history of scientific research supplies fresh evidence 
for the possible conflagration of our planet, in the incandescence and 
subsequent disappearance of what are known as temporary stars, such 
as the famous star observed by Tycho Brahe in 1572, whether these 
phenomena are caused by internal disturbance or by collision with 
other bodies travelling through space. And the possibility of such 
collision is confirmed by the fact that many of the stars are now known 
to be moving in different directions with enormous velocity, and that 
the earth is frequently visited by meteorites, which come from the 
unknown regions of space, and chance to cross its path. 

It is remarkable that one of the supposed consequences of the 
Second Coming, which plays an important part in the Apocalypse 
and which had the greatest vogue in the first three centuries, wiz. the 
Millennium, is not distinctly named by our author, though he quotes (or 
provides) the text on which the belief is founded by Barnabas, Justin, 
Irenaeus, and other early writers. 


Answer to the objection that, as the promise of the Second Coming 
has not yet been fufilled, there is no ground for expecting it in 
the future. 


The promise was made that ‘this generation shall not pass away till 
all be fulfilled,’ or ‘till the Son of Man cometh in His Kingdom’; yet 
that first generation has passed away, and all is not fulfilled. Some 
have answered this objection by a reference to the secondary fulfilments 
of prophecy. Our Lord’s discourse, related in Matt. 24, was elicited 
by the double question, ‘When shall these things be’ (viz. the destruc- 
tion of the temple, of which he had just spoken), ‘and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming and of the end of the world.’ A portion, no 
doubt, of the prophecy was fulfilled in the siege and capture of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, which was in a very true sense the ovvrédeia Tod aidvos. 

In Bishop Westcott’s words,? ‘The Apostles looked for Christ, and 
Christ came most truly in the life-time of St. John. He founded His 
immovable kingdom. He gathered before Him, seated upon the throne 
of His glory, the nations of the earth, old and new, and passed 
sentence upon them. He judged in that shaking of earth and heaven 
most truly and most decisively the living and the dead. He established 
fresh foundations for society and a fresh standard of individual worth 
... The form of His Coming, His Coming to judgment, at that crisis, 
is a lesson for all time . . . We see in that Coming the type and promise 


1 [have to thank Professors F. Fuller and G. D. Liveing for kindly revising 
the above paragraphs, in which I have ventured to touch on questions belonging 
to natural science. 

2 Historic Faith, pp. 90 foll. 
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of other Comings through the long ages, till the earthly life of humanity 
is closed. We see in it the signs of a divine Presence which is laid 
open in the great crises of social movement. We see in it the as- 
surance that the world is not left unvisited by Him Who died for it ; 
and we take courage at the sight ... The wider range of our vision 
enables us now to recognize these manifold Comings of Christ already 
accomplished, and we may be most thankful for such teachings of ex- 
perience, but we do not rest in them... We believe that Christ has 
not yet revealed the fulness of His power or uttered the last voice of 
His judgment... This aspect of Christ’s Coming, the trustful and 
reverent recognition of His manifestations in history and in society, is 
of the highest moment to us now... The reality and the meaning 
of these Comings are clear to faith, but like the Presence of Christ 
Himself they are hidden from the world. None but believers saw the 
Risen Christ during the forty days: none but believers see Christ in 
the great changes of human affairs. But beyond all these preliminary 
Comings there is a day when every eye shall see Him, and they also 
which pierced Him. In that Coming, that Manifestation, that Pre- 
sence, the first Coming on earth and the later Comings in history 
shall be shown in their full import. Then all things, our actions and 
ourselves, shall be seen as they are, seen by ourselves and seen by 
others. Then the whole course of life, the life of creation, of humanity, 
of men, will be laid open, and that vision will be a Judgment beyond 
controversy and beyond appeal.’ 

Our author takes a different line. Whether he wrote before, or 
after, the fall of Jerusalem, it is certain that this event was not marked 
by the literal fulfilment of Mt. 24, predicting that the sun and moon 
should withhold their light and that the stars should fall from heaven. 
In his view these are signs which prognostieate the Second Coming. 
Later interpreters have explained these words to mean ‘danger to the 
fabric of human society’; ‘the knowledge of God shall be obscured, 
the truth nigh put out, worldly wisdom darkened, the Church system 
abolished’ (Alf.) ; but such allegorization was not to the taste of our 
author. He takes each feature of prophecy in its most literal sense ; 
and for his answer to the objection of the scoffers, he has recourse to 
the declaration of the Psalmist that God is not bound by limitations 
of time, one day being with Him as a thousand years. It can hardly 
be said that this clears up the difficulty. The text was more appropriately - 
used by the Jewish rabbis to explain the non-fulfilment of the threat 
‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’; but even there 
it involved a playing upon words, a sort of paying in one coin of what 
was promised in another ; whereas the essence of good faith is that a 
promise should be kept in the sense in which it was understood by 
both parties. There is however a distinction to be made between a 
threat of evil and a promise of good. To do more of good, or less of 
evil, than is promised, is no breach of the covenant, but the prerogative 
of a merciful and generous ruler ; and so we continually find it to be 
in God’s dealings declared to us in the O.T., as especially in the rebuke 
to the prophet Jonah for his peevish resentment when the threat to 
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Nineveh was not carried out. This is partly the ground taken up in 
what follows : it is for the good of man that the Day of Judgment has 
been deferred by the long-suffering of God, in order to extend to all 
the opportunity for repentance. It also provided a motive to stimu- 
late the zeal of believers, whose part it was to hasten the day of God 
by spreading the Good News to all (v.12). But this does not make the 
reference to the Divine timelessness inappropriate here. It is intro- 
duced as a corrective to the impatience and hastiness of men. When 
we complain, as we naturally do, of the slow pace of improvement, of 
the delay in the establishment of the reign of righteousness and peace, 
to which we are taught to look forward as the Kingdom of God, the time 
when His will shall be done, as in heaven, so in earth,—it may be well 
to call to mind the deliberateness of His work in bringing the material 
world to the state in which we now find it, and the long postponement 
of the discoveries which have so changed the aspect of our modern 
life. As these have been reserved for the present age in reward for 
the untiring work of preceding generations, so it may perhaps be with 
regard to moral and religious discoveries, which may reward the work of 
those who by diligent use of the talents committed to them, by patient 
doing of the Father’s will, so far as it has already been made known to 
them, above all by attentive listening to the whispers of the Spirit of 
Christ within them, may be enabled to hasten the coming of anew Day 
of God. To such men the Presence within is even now sufficient evidence 
of that Presence without, which they look forward to beholding ‘face to 
face’ when they have ‘crossed the bar.’ It is to the power of this 
Presence within that our author testifies, when he says that grace and 
peace are multiplied by the ériyvwors of the Lord, and of which Christ 
Himself affirms that ‘this is life eternal, to know thee and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 

Another point which enters into the consideration of this question 
of the Second Coming is the fact that, in many respects, the day of 
death is, for each individual, equivalent to the day of God.! It removes 
him out of the sphere of illusion into the sphere of reality. Judgment 
is passed upon the whole of the earthly life. The environment of the 
soul is altogether new. For the sensualist, the covetous, the over- 
bearing, the selfish, the worldling, as well as for the believer, there 
is a new heaven and a new earth, perhaps the very opposite of what 
he had pictured to himself before. Thus each man is made to stand 
before the Judgment-seat of God, not because Christ has shown 
Himself in glory upon earth, but because we are one by one called to 
behold Him as our judge in the unseen world. ' 


1 «How this last Coming of Christ to judgment shall be accomplished, which 
reveals the world to itself, we know not, and it is idle to speculate. But for each 
one of us death is its symbol. For each one of us that solemn coming, which 
seals our earthly work, is in a most real sense the vision of God, instantaneous 
and age-long, the vision, in His light, of ourselves.’—WESTCOTT, p. 97. 
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Finau Exnortation (vv, 11-18). 


How CurisTIANS SHOULD BE AFFECTED BY THE THOUGHT OF THE 
APPROACHING JUDGMENT (vv. 11-18). 


Since, then, all that we see around us rs thus in process of dissolu- 
tion, what sort of persons should you show yourselves to be, as you 
look forward to and hasten the coming of the Day of God, in all holy 
and pious living—that great day which will bring about the dissolution 
of the heavens by fire, and the melting of the stars with glowing heat. 
But we, according to His promise, look forward to new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, my beloved, as 
you look forward to these things, do your best that you may be found 
by Him spotless and unblemished in peace, and count that the long- 
suffering of our Lord is salvation, as our beloved brother Paul also 
wrote to you, according to the wisdom given to him, as in all his 
epistles, where he touches on these matters, [I say this to you, for] I 
do not mean that his instructions are always suited to the unlearned and 
unstable, seeing that there are some things in them hard to be wnder- 
stood, which such men distort, as they do also the other scriptures, to their 
own destruction. Having been thus forewarned, do you, my beloved, 
stand on your guard, that you may not fall away from your own 
steadfastness through the evil example of the rebellious ; but grow in 
grace and in knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To 
Him be glory both in this earthly life and in the day of eternity. 


orevdovtas tiv mapovoiav (v. 12). 


In the explanatory notes special mention was made of two ways of 
hastening the coming of the Day of God (1) by prayer, (2) by working — 
for the fulfilment of one of its conditions, viz. the preaching of the 
Gospel through all the world. I think the last has sometimes been 
interpreted too narrowly by missionaries, who have been dispirited by 
apparent want of success and have endeavoured to console themselves 
with the thought that, independently of any practical result of their 
labours in the conversion of the heathen, the mere fact that the Gospel 
had been preached for the first time in a new country sufficed to bring 
nearer the fulfilment of prophecy. Ought we not however to under- 
stand the text in a wider and more spiritual sense? The coming of 
the Day of God in its fullest sense means the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, first, like the leaven in the heart, and secondly, like the 
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mustard-seed in the world. Christians can hasten this coming by their 
holiness of life, by their growth in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour, not as if these things were something apart from 
the Coming, but because they in themselves constitute the coming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON xar& meplpacw, pp. 172 f. 


In his recent edition of Clement, Dr. Stihlin follows Dindorf with some 
hesitation. He thinks mepippacis may mean ungenaue Bezeichnung, ungenaue 
Kenninss. ‘‘Doch bin ich nicht sicher ob ich richtig entschieden habe. In 
meine Ausgabung (3. 59. 2) ist ‘epippaow L’ Druckfehler statt ‘repipaciw L’.” 
The word also occurs in Str. v. p. 730 (the heathen acknowledge a divine Creator 
and Governour) 7a akéAov0a TovTots, ef ph KaTnXnNOeiev Tpds Huav, odK emioTduEvoL, 
GAN 0d8 adrdyv, brws voeiabat mepurev, Ty Oedy, pdvoy dé, ws Hdn TOAAGKLS Eipheaper, 
kata meplpaow (Hus. Pr. Hv. xiii. 691 A wepippactv) &dAn6%. Here the phrase card 
neptpacw &dnO7, meaning ‘a correct general view,’ is opposed to ds voetoba 
mépuxev instead of to kar’ émlyyvwow, of which the former may be regarded as a 
synonym. Dr. Gifford in his note on the passage of Eusebius cites for the 
reading mepippaciv, Plut. Mor. 406 F aménavoe thy Mv0tay 5 Beds mupixdous pev 
dvoudovcay Tots avTis moAltas, dpioBdpouvs dé Tovs Smapriatas... apedAdv Tay 
Xpnopav éxn Kal yAéooas kal mepippacers nad dodperav, and again, 7b. 408 p, where 
the obscurities of the oracles are condemned, mAdrrew mepippdoets Kal yAdooas 
éndyew, Here the word means simply a round-about, indirect way of speaking, 
such as Bin ‘Hpaxanetn for Heracles. A better example is that from Origen (Sch. 
in Psalm. iv, Lomm. xi. 431) éav 5€ nara wepippaciy AGBy Tis Toy viby avOpdTev dvr) 
Tod avOpémov ‘if one understands the phrase Son of Man simply as a circumlocu- 
tion for man.’ But surely this does not at all help us in the Clementine passages 
adduced above, which distinguish between different kinds, not of expression, but 
of knowledge. It is far more probable that the common phrase kata replppacww 
took the place of the rare phrase xara weplpacw. If we are to change the latter, 
it would be better to read kar’ éwipacw ‘on a surface view’ as in Polybius xiv. 
2.96 d& TdmrAwos kara pev thy enlpacw érole: 7d mapamAhotov (se. paddpws duiirye), 
Kare 5& Thy GAGeav év Tois udAtoTa wep) TAS TapacKevas HY, XXXi. 5. 3 (Antiochus 
showed great courtesy to the Roman ambassadors) kata thy émlpacw nalrep ob 
dy rH Mpoatpéset ToL0vTOs. 
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peévous, 2. 20 drodevydvres TA pidopara TOD KdopOV. 

¢. dwtatatos: J. 24 drddéa buds arraictovs. ; F 

aa7@Xera: 2 P. 2. 1 aipéces dmwdeias, ib. Taxwiy daw ear, 28 37 
drddea adtav od vuordle, 3. 7 cis Huépay arwrelas tov aceBav 
avOpwrwv, 3. 16 mpos Ty idiav adtGv amrwXeav. " 

c. apyéw: 2 P. 2.3 ols 76 Kpipa exrradar od« dpyet. 

apydos: 2 P. 1.8 otk dpyovs ode dxdprovus Kabiornow. : ms 

dpetH: 2 P. 1.8 rod Kadécavros Huds idia ddéy kal dperp (al. bud dogms 
x. dpers), 1. 5 émxopyyjoate & TH TioTe buav THY dperiy, ev Oe TH 
Gpern THY yvaow. ae ; Bie y: J 

dpvéopac: 2 P. 2.1 rov dyopdoavra abrods Serrdrnv dpvovpevor, J. 4 
Tov povov Seomdryy apvovpevor, p. 72. 

apaalw: J. 23 ods 8 cdlere éx Tupds aprdLovtes. 

apxdyyedos: J. 9 Mixanr 6 dpydyyedos. 

apxatos: 2 P. 2.5 dpyaiov Kdopov ovK epeicaro. Ripe ; : 

apxy:2P. 3. 4am’ dpyis xricews, J. 6 dyycAous Tous py THPNTAVTAS TIV 
éavtav dpxnv. 


, 
€ 

s 
19) 
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agéBeva: J. 15 deySar wept wavtwv Tov epywv aceBelas avTGy, 18 KATO. 
Tas éavtov érOupias TOV aceBeLov. ’ ; 

c. daeBéw: 2 P. 2. 6 brdderypa peddAdvtwv acePeiv (al. acveBeow) 
rebeixds, J. 15 tov epywv doeBelas dv noéByoav. 

doeBrys: 2P. 2.5 Kkataxduopov Kdopw doeBiv érdgas, 2. 6 aceBéeow 
(al. docBeiv), 3, 7 cis jépav Kpivews Tov aceBov avOpirov, J. 4 
rapecedinody twes dvOpwrot, aceBels, 15 ehéySar Tovs doeBeis, 2b. 
dpaptwrot acePets. 

daoéXyeva: 2P. 2. 2 woddAot eaxodovdjoovew aitav tais doeXyelats, 
2.7 ths tov dbécpov év doeXyeia avactpodpys, 2. 18 deAeaLovow 
dcedyciaus, J. 4 rH Tod cod xdpura petaribévres eis doedyetav. 

domtdXos: 2 P. 3. 14 domdor kal dpopyrou 

dotnp: J. 13 dorepes TAaVATAL. 

ac. doTHpextos: 2 P. 2. 14 deredLovres Wuxas aorypixrovs, 3. 16 of 
dpabets Kal GoTHpLKTOL. 

avdaddns: 2 P. 2. 10 rodApyrat aifades. 

atEdveo: intrans. 2 P. 3. 18 adgdvere év xdpite. 

aibtoés: (=%s) 2 P, 1. 17, 18, 2. 8,8, 11, 12, 13, 19 €XevPepiav adrots emayyed- 
Adpevor, 21 bis, 22, 3. 3, 5, 10, 18, 14, 15, 16 bis ; (emphatic) 18 aire 7 d0€a ; 
(unusual order) 2. 2 éfaxoAovbjoovew aitdv tats doedyeias ; J. 7, 11, 
14, 15 bis, 16 bis, 24. (=ipse)2 P.1.5 kat atrd rodro 8é, 2. 19 adrot 
SodAo tatipyovres. 6 adTos, 2. P. 3. 7, see p. Cxcix, Ta atta Tov 
mwaOnpatwv, 1 P. 5. 9, p. xciv. 

c.d. abxpn pos: 2P. 1.19 Adxvw dhaivovre ev adxunpd Té7w, pp. exciii f. 

€e. addBus: J. 12 cvvevwxovpevor apoBus (others connect it with what 
follows ad. éavtovs rowpaivovtes). 

&ahPwvos: 2P, 2. 16 broliyiov dpuwvov. 


Badadp: 2 P. 2. 15 eaxodovOjoavres TH 606 Tod Badadp Tod Boodp, J. 11 
TH wAdvy TOD Badadp pcbod e&exvOnoav. 

Bacavilw: 2P. 2.8 Wy dixaiav avopos epyos €Bacangev. 

Bactdcia: 2 P. 1. 11 eis tH aidvov Bacr<iav Tod Kupiov. 

BéBacos: 2 P. 1. 10 BeBatay tudv tiv KrAjow roreicbar, 1. 19 exopev 
BeBavorepov rov mpodpytikov Adyov. 

Bedp: 2 P. 2. 15 (al. Boodp). 

BrAacdypéw: 2 P. 2.2 H 680s THs GAnOeias BrAacdyunOjoerar, 2. 10 
das od tpéuovow Bracpypodvres, 2.12 é&v ols dyvootow Bracdy- 
podvres, J. 8 ddfas 8& Bracpypotow, 10 doa pev odk oidacw Bracdy- 
povor. 

Bracdnpia: I. 9 bk erodunoer xpiow éreveyxeiv BAacdypias, p. 75. 

BAdodynpos: 2 P. 2. 11 od pépovow kar’ airav BAdodypov xpiow. 

c.d. BXYéppa: 2 P. 2.8 Brcupare cat dcop Sikatos, p. lx. 

c. BopBopos: 2 P. 2. 22 bs Novoapéy eis kvAucpov BopBdpov. 

Boodp: 2 P. 2. 15 (al. Bedp, see p. cxeviii). 

B ovhop av: 2 P. 3.9 pH Bovdguevds twas arorécba, J. 5 Srouvqoa 
bpas BovrAopan. 

Bpaddva: 2 P. 3.9 od Bpaddver Kipios rijs érayyedias. 

od. Bpadutys: 2 P. 3, 9 ds twes Bpadurqra fyodvrat. 


Ae . 
yap: 2P. 1.8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 215 2. 4, 8, 18, 19, 20, 21; 3.4.55 J. 4, 
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yevvdw: 2 P. 2. 12 ds ddoya Léa yeyevvnuéva. proud cis Gwow. 

yn: 2 P. 3.5 yh e Waros Kat 8’ Batos cvverraca, 3. 7 of 88 viv ovpavol 
Kal 7 Yi, 3. 10 Kal yh Kal ra. év avTH Epya, 3.13 ynv Kawiy tpocdoKaper, 
J. 5 Aadv ex yas Aiy’rrov odcas. 

yivopat: 2P. 1.4 wa yevnode Ocias Kowwvol dicews, 1. 16 erdrrat 
yernfevres tips éxeivov peyadedryros, 1. 20 rpodyreia ypadijs idias 
exdvoews od yiverat, 2. 1 éyevovto 82 kal Wevdorpopyrat, 2. 20 yéyovev 
abrots Ta Exyata xElpova TOV TpwTuV. 

yevoono: 2 P. 1. 20 and 3. 3 otto patov ywdoxovres. 

yvopilw: 2 P. 1. 16 éyvepicaper byiv rHv Sivopu. 

yvGors: 2 P. 1. 5, 6 emiyopyyjoare ev TH apery rHY yvoow, ev 88 rH 
yore TH éyxpareiay, 3. 18 adfavere ev yvioe TOD Kupiov Hpar. 

bc. yoyyvortys: J. 16 yoyyvotat pepiporpor. 

Topoppa: 2 P. 2.6 rddras Soddpuwv cat Toudppas, J. 7 ds SdSopa Kat 
Tépoppa kai ai rept aitas odes. 

ypagpy: 2 P. 1. 20 raca rpodyteia ypadis, 3. 16 orpeBAodow ds Kal Tas 
Aowras ypadas. 

ypago: 2P. 3.1 devrépay tuiv ypadw emorodjy, 3. 15 LatAos epyawev 
piv, J. 3 racav orovdny rovovpevos ypadev ipiv, ib. dva-ykynv eoyxov 
ypdiar tutv. 

yupvalo: 2 P, 2. 14 Kapdiay yeyupvacpevyv mrcovegias. 


8é: 2 P. 1.5 Kal adro rodro 8é, 1b. ev 8& TH dpern THv yvaow (émxopnyy- 
care), 1.6 ter, 1.7 bis; 8é cat 1. 15, 2.1; dé 1. 18, 2. 9, 10, 16, 20, 3. 7, 8, 
10 bis, 13, 18; ovror d€ 2.12; J. odrou dé 10,12, 16,19; tpets dé 17, 20, 21; 


de Kal 14 5 pev—éeé: 8 odpKa. pe o 880 KUpLoTnTa. Oem d0€as dé, 10 doa 
tv... daa dé, 22f. ods pev... ovs d&.... ovs 5€; S€1, 5, 10, 24. 


det: 2 P. 3. 11 roramots Set irdpyew ips. 

Cc. d. ) i typ a: J. if TpOKEWTaL detypa. Tupos: 

deXeadlw: 2 P. 2. 14 dereaLovres Wuxds aornpixrovs, 2. 18 SededLovow év 
éerOupiats capkds. 

dévdporv: J. 12 dadpa POworwpwa. 

Secpos: J. 6 depots aidiors trd Lodhov TeTHpyKer. 

- deaméavvol, p. 26. 

Seomwdtys: 2 P. 2.1 tov dyopdcavra adtods Seordryy dpvotpevor, J. 4 
TOV povoy deaTroTHV Kal KUpLov nav I.X. apvovdpevor. ‘ 

Sevrepos: 2 P. 3.1 tavrqvy dy Sevtépay tut ypddw emiotodjv, J. 5 70 
devTepov Tors py TicTEvoavTas GrweceV. 

8nA6w: 2P. 1. 146 Kipros CprAwcev por. ; 

Sud: c. gen. 2 P. 1.3 dia ths emryvdcews Tod Kahécavros nas dua 8déns (al. 
iSta Sdéy), 1.4 OV dy Ta rimwa erayyéApata Seddpyrat, ib. 4 iva dua 
rovtwv yernobe Gelas xowwvol diceus, 3. 5 yj e& Baros Kal dV vdaros 
ovverraca, 3. 6 8’ dy (dv?) 5 tére Kdopos amddero, pp. lxv, lxxxil, 
J. 25 bua “1X. tod Kupiov yuav. . 

c. ace, 2 P. 2.280 ods % S8ds THs GAnOclas BracdyunOjcerar, 3. 9 
paxpobuped 80 ips (al. cis ipas), 3. 12 80 Hv otpavol AvOjcovTaL. 

@ StadBodos: J. 976 diaBdrAw Siaxpivdpevos. ; 

Staxpiva: J. 976 diaPdArAw Svaxpwopevos, 22 ods pev eeyxeTE StaKpwo- 
pévous (al. dtaxpivdpevor). 
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Suaréyopac: J. 9 duehéyero Teph Tod Movoéws owparos. 

Stapéva: 2 P. 3.4 rdvra otrws Siapéver dm’ apis Krivews. 

Stdvoua: 2 P. 3.1 TH ciduxpuy didvoray, 145. 

bc. d. 8savydlo: 2 P. 1. 19 éws of jpepa duavydoy. 

Sé8ope: 2 P. 3. 15 Kara rHv S0bcioav aitd codiav. 

Steyedpw: 2P. 1. 18 deyelpew ipas ev dropvyica, 3. 1 dieyeipw tudv ev 
tropvynce: THY €idukpun Sidvoway. 

Sixatos: 2 P. 1. 13 Sikouov Hyotpmar dteyecpev buds, 2.7 dikarov Ad 
épvcaro, 2.8 Brupare cat axon [6] Sikavos éyxarouadv év avrots 
Wuxi Sixalav eBacdvicev. 

Sexaiogrtyvy: 2P. 1.1 & Sixaoovvy 7. Ocod udv cat cwrjpos 1.X. 
p. i, 2. 5 Nde Stxaoodvns xppuKa, 2. 21 tiv dddv THs Sixacoovvys, 
3. 18 kaivods odpavods ... év ols dukatoovvy Katouket, 181, 

dixyn iJ. 7 rupds aiwviov dSikyny bréxovcat. 

516:2 P. 1. 10 8d padrov, adeAdot, crovddcare, 1. 12 56 peAjow det dpas 
bropupvyjoKe, 3, 14 10, ayurntol, omovddcarTe. 

dis: J. 12 devdpa dls arofavévra. 

dé6éa: 2 P. 1. 8 rod Kadéoavros yas idia ddgy kat dperp, 1. 17 AaBov 
mapa @cod warpds ddgav, ib. gwvis eveybeions tTodcde imo THs 
peyarorperods dd€ys, 2. 10 ddgas od tpepovow BArAacpypodyres, 3. 18 
aita 7» Sd€a, J. 8 ddgas 5& Praodypodtow, 24 Karevoriov THs Sdéns 
adTod, 25 Oca ddéa peyakwovvyn Kparos Kat éfovota. 

do0dAo0s: 2 P. 1.1 doddos Kal drdaroAos Incod Xpiorod, p. 17, 2. 19 SodAou 
brdpxovres Thy POopas ; J. 1 lovdas ’Inood Xpicrod dodXos. 

dSovrtow: 2P. 2.19 & ydp Tes HrTyTAL TovTH [Kal] dedovrAWTaL. 

Svvapac: J. 24 7h dvvapevw prdrdsar tyas. 

Stvapes: 2P. 1.3 ravra jpiv tis Oeias dvvdépews aitod dedwpynperys, 
1, 16 éyvwpicapev tty THY TOD Kupiov judy Svvapuv Kal qwapovaiar, 
2, 11 dyyeAor ioyvi Kai duvdper petLoves ovtes. 

b.c.d. 8vavéeyros: 2 P. 3, 16 ev als eorly dvovonra twa. 

Swpéopar: 2 P. 1. 8 ravra jyiv rhs Oeias Suvdpews Sedwpnpévys, 
1, 47a Tipo erayyéApara Seddpyrat. 


€autov: 2 P. 2.1 érdyovres Eavtois taxwyv drdAcav, J. 6 wi rnpHTavTas 
THY éavTOv GpxyHv, 12 apdBus Eavrods Toynaivortes, 13 érappilovra Tas 
eavtav aicxtvas, 18 Kata Tas éavtdv emfuulas, 19 of dmodiopiLovres 
éavtovs (al. om. éavrovs), 20 érorxodopodvtes Eavrovs, 21 éavrods év 
ayday Ocod typyjoare. 

eB dopos: J. 14 Bdouos ard ’Adap “Evax, p. vii. 

c.d. éyxatoukxéw: (al. eveatouéw) 2 P. 2. 8 éyarouxdv év adrois. 

éeyxpateca: 2 P. 1. 6 (éryopyyjoare) ev TH yrdoe Tiv eyxpdreay, ev 
St ry eyxpareta rHv bropoviy. 

éyo: 2P.1. 17 eis Ov eya edddxynoa, (uod) 2 P. 1.14 4 drdOeous rod 
oKyvepards pov, 1. 17 6 vids prov 6 &yaamnrds, (uot) 2 P. 1. 14 Xpwords 
eonrAwoey por. 

(jmets): 2P. 1.18 radeny tiv duvyv jets jxotoaper, (jas) 2 P. 1.3 
Tod Kahécavros jas, 3. 9 paxpoOvpel eis quads (al. suas), (jpav)y 
2 P. 1.1 rod cod Hav, 1. 2, 8, 11, 14, 16, 3. 15,18 roo Kupiov ipav, 
2, 20 (al. om. ipév), 3.15 6 dyarytds jay ddaAdds, J. 3 THs Kowhs 
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« aA / A fol e A - a A 
jpav curnpias, 4 Tod Ocod jpav, 2b. Kuplov nuav, 17, 21, 25 Tod Kuptov 
Lal ss! lel lal € Fay) a a cal 
MMOv, 1b. cwrjpr ypadv, (juiv) 2P. 1.1 rots iodtymov jyiv Aaxotouw 
, / ea a see A 
miorw, 1. 3 ravta Huiv (al. iutv, see p. CXCili) Tis Oelas Suvduews 
/ , ~ 
Sedwpyuerys, 1. 4 péyrota Hiv dedépyrar. 
Cle ee An eLcyo § Mcd °] én. 4 2 / 9) ee, 3 , 
: ste yap 0 Ocds ayyeAwv ovK éfetcaro, 2. 20 ei yap droduydvres 
AY 4 A 4 72 a 
TO MAT WaTa TOU KOTMOV, TOUTOLS bE TéAW eumAaKévTes HTTOVTAL. 
eidévas, see ofda. ; 
etAukpivys: 2 P. 3.1 rh eiduxpwy didvoray, 145. 
ett: 2 P. 1.13 ed’ doov cipl ev rovTw TE oKnvopatt, 2 P. 1.9 rupdds 
éore powrdfwv, 1. 14 taxwy éeotrw 7 ardbects, 1. 17 obtdés eotw 6 vids 
cal > iJ 4 
pov, 3. 4 70d éotw % émayyedia; 3. 16 &v ols éorw Svovonta Tiva, 
2 P. 2.17 obroé ciow ryyat avvdpo, 3.7 reOnoavpicpévor eicty, J. 12 
obrot eiow of cvvevwxovpevor, 16 obToi ciow yoyyvoral, 19 obtol eiow of 
arrodvopiLovres—2 P. 1.18 atv atrg@ dvres ev Ta Sper, 2. 11 dyyedou 
Suvdwer petloves dvtes—2 P. 2. 21 xpetrrov jv adrots pip ereyvwxevar 
k.7.A., 3. 5 otpavol joav Exrador—2 P. 2.1 ev twiv écovtar Wevdod- 
ddoxado, J. 18 écovrar éuraixrat. 
etzov: J.9 addAa cirev “Exitysjoat cou Kipuos. 
eipynvn: 2 P. 1. 2 yxdpis tyiv Kat ecipyvyn wrAnOvvOein, 3. 14 orovddicate 
+ e a rd > / ” See \ Siete. \ > 4 
domo. cipeOnvar ev eipnvy, J. 2 €Acos tyiv Kal eipyvy Kal, dyarn 
tAnbvvG<in. 
eis: 2 P. 1. 8 dxdprous kabictnow eis tiv Tod Kupiov ériyvwow, 1. 11 
c »” > ‘\ 27 , i] > aA > ‘ wy / y > 
H €laodos «cis THY aidviov Bacreiav, 1. 17 cis Ov eyw evddKynoa, 2. 4 els 
Kpiow Typovpevors, 2. 9 eis Huépav Kpicews Typelv, 2. 12 yeyevvnpeva 
> LA > ‘\ rg \ 4 > 
eis GAwow, 2. 22 eis Kkvdicpov BopBdpov, 3. 7 rupli Typovpevor eis 
Heepav Kpioews, 3. 9 paxpoOvmet cis duds, 1b. cis petrdvovav xwpyoat, 
3. 18 atta 7 ddga «is Huépav aidvos, J. 4 Tpoyeypappevor eis Toro, 2b. 
cal “~ f f > 
THY TOV Mcod xapita perariOevres eis doéAyeiay, 6 Eis Kpiow TETHPHKEV, 13 
eis aidva TeTHpNTaL, 21 mpoadexdmevor TO EXeos Tod Kupiov eis LwHy, 
25 d6€a . . Els TAaVTAS TOUS alavas. 
cal cal / X\ “4 
eis: 2 P. 3.8 ey dé rovrTo py AavOaverw tyas, ote pia Huépa Tapa Kupiw 
as xiAua ern Kal xidua érn ws Hepa pia. 
27 o thet f by > ‘ 3/7. Xr , 
éicodos: 2P. 1.1 % elcodos cis Tiv aidviov Bactr<iav. 
A o~ / e / ‘ 
éx: 2P. 1.18 dwvay é& odpavod éveyOcioar, 2. 8 jucpav €€ Huepas Wuxnv 
A / > fol Lae: 
éBacdvilev, 2.9 &k repacpod precat, 2. 21 brootpeat ex THs ayias 
fol lol lel A lol 
evrodjs, 3. 5 yn @& Datos Kal Ov VdaTos cvvertaca, J. 5 Aadv ek yijs 
Aiytrrov odcas, 23 éx rupds apmalovres. 
” eon N 
cd. Exdotote: 2 P. 1. 15 crovddow Sé Kal Exdorote Exew tuas THV 
TOUTWY pYnUNV oreo Oa. 
lal lol 4 
éxetvos: 2 P. 1. 16 tis exetvov peyadeoryros. 
a a < m 
éxroyy: 2 P. 1.10 BeBatav spay ri Kjow Kal exAoyiy Toei au, pp. 19 ji 
a > ‘ 
bc. 2xmadar: 2P. 2.376 kpiva exradrar odk dpyet, 3. 5 otpavol joay 
éxradal, p. lil. 
3 ia . 3 oe Se é D ioe ov 
éxmintw: 2 P. 3.17 va py exréonre Tov idtov oTnplypov. > 
\ > Lo) 
bc. €xropvetvo: J. 7 rdd«s exropvetoaca Kat dreMGotoa dricw 
wapkos €rTépas. 
> 4 t ‘ > / > 6 f 
b. éxpuldw: J. 12 devdpa dis drofavdvra expilwlevra. a 
an A PS ‘te 
éxxéo: J. 7H TAdvy Tod Badadp pro Ood e€exvOnoav. 
Ve 
éXavva: 2 P. 2. 17 duixAau bd AalAamos Ehavvopevat. 
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biemedienieus 2k. 2. 16 cheyéw € eoxev idias Tapavopias. 

éXéeyxo: J. 15 even mdavras Tovs doeBeis wept mavTwv, 22 oUs pev 
Bes (al. édXedire Or ehecire) Stakpwvopevovs. 

Zreo5: J. 2 reos byiv Kal elphvy wAnOwvGein, 21 rpodexdpevor TO EAeos TOD 
Kupiov- 

éXevbepia: 2P. 2.1 ehevdepiav adbrots rn ye eae 

ep 0 So te) be leatp pera THv eunv €fodov. ‘ 

a.c. d. ésrary wo ae yA ar Pe ehevoovrat év epraryLovy ET OLKT AL. 

bc. €wmatkt ms: 2 PROS ehevoovrat én’ eoXaTov TOV HuEpOv epmrat- 
KT OL J. 18 én’ eoxdrov Xpovov EvovTat éumatkTat. 

éumréxw: 2 P. 2. a rovrous O€ waAw éumdakevTes. 

épropevopar: 2 P. 2.3 & mAcovesia rAacToIs Adyots buds éumopev- 
CovTal. 

ev: (place) 2 P. 1.4 rhs &v To Koop pOopas, 1. 13 év rovTw TO oKnVOpATL, 
1. 18 €v TO opel, 1. 19 ev avxunpd Tory, ab. év Tals kapdiats, 2.1 & T@ 
Aag, ab. év bpty, 2. 8 eyKaTOLKOY év adrois, 3. 10 Ta ev Yn épya, 3.138 
ots duxatootvy Katouel, 3. 1, 3. 16 év érurtoAats AaAGv bis ; (time) 
2. 13 tiv év Huepa tpvdyy, 3. 10 ; (cause or instrument) 1.1 iodrov 
axdv wiotw ev Sixatcocivy Meod, 1. 13 and 3. 1 dueyeipew pas ev 
bropvjce, 2. 3 ev wAcovegia buds Ewropedoovrat, 2. 16 év avOpurov 
pova pbeyEdpevor, 2. 18 dedeaLovow év eGupiots, 2. 20 drouyovtTes 
TO. pudo para ev emryvores 5 ; (manner) 2. 7 THs ev dceAycia avactpodis, 
2. 10 év érOupia mopevdpevor, 2. 18 Tois ev wAdVN avacTpepopevors, 
3. 3 &v eurarypovn eumatkrat, 3. 11 ev aylats avactpodats, 3. 14 
dpopytor ev eipyvyn ; (Sphere) 1. 12 éornprypévovs év adAnOeia, 3. 18 
avgédvere év xdpite ; (subject-matter) 2. 12 év ois dyvootow Bdardy- 
potvres ; 2. 13 évtpupOvtes ev tals drdras; (addition) 1. 5 évyopy- 
yioare ev miote. apernv bis, 1. 6 ter, 1. 7 bis. J. (place) 12 év Tats 
aydraus odes 5 (accompaniment) 14 év aylats pupudow HAGeEv 5 
(cause or instrument) 10 év tovrous peipovran 5 3 (manner) 23 ev hoBa, 
24 ev dyahdudores 5 ; (used of God) 1 é&v Oecd ipyamnpevors (1), p- clxxxil, 
20 év TVEVLATL TPOTEVXOMLEVOL, 21 éavrois év ayarn cod THPHTATE, 
p. lxv. 

évtody: 2 P. 2. 21 ris wapadobeions aitots ayias éevtoAjs, 3. 2 THs 
TOV arooTOLwV buaV evTOAHS TOD Kupiov, p. 64. 

bc. €vtpuyddw: 2 P. 2. 18 évrpupdvres ev tais dmdtas airy (al. 
ayd7rais). 

éevuTvidlopat: J. 8 ovror evurialopevo1, p. 74. 

‘E Vax J. 14 empodyrevoer €Bdopos dard ’Adap, “Evi. 

bc. €€axorovbéw: 2 P. 1. 16 piOors eEaxorovdnoavres, 2. 2 eEaxohov- 
Oncovew aitav tats doeAyeiais, 2. 15 eLaxoAovOnoavres TH 650 Tod 
eee 

a.b.¢.d. €€€papa: 2 P. 2. 2 kbwv émorpépas emt 1d tSiov eSépapia, 
p. xii, xii. 

e. €€0005: 2 P. 1. 15 pera rHv euiy eodov. 

é€ovaoia: J. 25 povw Od kpatos Kat eEovoia. 

> Ne Cae teh eC 

émayyedia: 2 P. 3. 4 rod éorly 9 emayyeia THs mapoveias adrod ; 
3. 9 ob Bpaddver Kupuos ths exayyeNias. 

emayyéeAXopar: 2 P. 2. 19 eAevoepiav adrois emayyeAdduevor. 
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c.d. emdyyeXpa: 2 P.l.a rd péyora Kal ria erayyéApara, 3. 13 
kata TO exdyyeApa adtod, Pp. XXXIV, CxCii. 

emayw: 2 P. 2.1 eréyovres Eavtois taxwiy dmddeay, 2. 5 Kataxdvo pov 
Koop aoeBav érd&as, p. XXVi. 

b.c.d. éraywvilopar: J. 3 eraywviterOar 1H drat rapadobeton tois 
dylos ticte, pp. 22, 23, 70 f. : 

b.c.d. éradpilw: J. 13 kipata exadpifovra ras éavtdv aicyivas. 

ewe: c. gen. 146 f., 2 P. 3. 3 én’ eoydrwv tov Hpepov, J. 18 er’ eoxXaTou 
xpovov. 
ce. acc. 2 P. 1. 13 ed’ door cipt ev TovTw TO oKYVepart, 2. 22 Emiotpapas 
et 70 idvov é€€paya. In compounds, pp. 22, 174. 

é€miyevaaokw: 2 P. 2. 21 Kpetrrov jv pi ereyvwxévar tHv Sdov Tis 
Sixaroovyys 7) exvyvodew troatpéwau. 

b. eriyvwors: 2P. 1.2 xdpis Kal cipyvy rrAyOvvOein Ev exvyviocer Tod 
@eod, 1. 3 dua THs Exvyvocews TOD Kadéoavros Has, 1.8 cis THY Tod 
Kupiov exiyvwow, 2. 20 dtoduyovtes TH pidcpata Tod Kdcpou éy emt- 

, “a / 
yveoe Tod Kupiov. 

emePvpia: 2 P. 1. 4 dmroduydvres tis WY TH Koopw ev embupuia 
POopas, 2. 10 rods dricw capKods ev eTiOvpia piacpod zropevop.évous, 
2. 18 deXedLovow ev éemiBvpiats capKkos doedyelats, 3. 3 KaTa TOS 
idtas eriOupias aitdv mopevdmevor, J. 16 Kata Tas emibuplas adtav 
TOpEVvopEVOL, 18 KATA TAS EavTaV eTOvpLas TopEvdjevoL 

ed. emirvots: 2 P. 1. 20 raéca rpodyreia ypadis idias éemidvoews ov 
yiverat, pp. iv. 196 f. 

émictapat: J. 10 dca de hvakds ériorayrat. 

erwictoAyn: 2 P. 3.1 devrépav iptv ypadw erictoAnv, 3. 16 ds ev Tacats 
“rats emirToXats. 

érwiotpéedu: 2 P. 2. 22 Kiwv ériotpéewas emi 70 tdvov é€€papa.. 

émitipaw: J. 9 emityjoa cor Kuptos. 

€erihépw: J. 9 Kpiow émeveycety BAacpyplas. 

b. errxopnyéw: 2 P. 1. 5 émyopnyjoate ev TH TioTE bpdv THY dperHy, 
1. 11 rAovatws exryopyynOjoerar bpiv 4 €lcodos. 

@ érotkodopéw: J. 20 erorxodomodvres EavTods TH dywrtary tpav wioTeL. 

ce éréatys: 2 P. 1. 16 eromra yevnbevtes Tis éxeivov peya- 


AevdTyTOs. : ; 
Zpyov: 2 P. 1. 10 &a Trav Kaddv Sav epyov (om. al.) 2. 8 Woyny diKalav 


dvopous epyos eBacdviev, 3. 10 yn Kai Ta ev adrp epya, J. 15 qepl 
mavTwVv TOV épywv aceBelas avTov. : ; ~ 

2pxopar: 2P. 3.3 Aedoovta éuraixrat, J. 14 HAOev Kipuos ev ayiats 
pupidow avrod, ¢. infin. p. xlv. : : 

Zcxartos: 2 P. 2 2 yéyovey atrois ra eoXaTa XElpova TOV TPOTOV, 
3.3 én éoxdtwv TOV TEpOV, PP- 146 f., J. 18 em’ éaydrov xpovov, 
Ppa tf. 

érepos: J.7 dweOovtou dricw capkds érépas. OD 

Zros: 2 P. 3.8 pla hepa mapa Kuply ds xidva ery Kal xidia ery os Tuépa 
pula. 

ciayyeAuor, p. 65. 

b. eddoKéw: 2 P. 1. 17 eis dv eyw edddKyoa. 

ed Ovs: 2 P. 2. 15 xaradelrovres ebOeiav Oddv. 
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cipioxw: 2 P. 3.10 yh Kat ra ev adrH epya ebpeOnoerar (t see p. cc), 
3. 14 dpdpnror abt ebpeOijvar év eipyyy. : F : 

cicéBera: 2P. 1.3 7a mpos Lui Kai edoeBevay, 1. 6 ev 8€ TH Uropovyn 
tiv eboéBeav, ev S& TH eboeBeia THY piraderdpiav, 3. 11 é&v dyiats 
dvaotpopats Kal evorePetats. a 

cioe Bis: 2 P. 2. 9 otdey Kupws cioeBeis ex repacpov precOa. 

éxw (1): 2 P. 1. 19 exopev BeBardrepov tov tpopytuKov Noyov, 2. 14 6fBad- 
ors exovres pecTovs porxadédos, 1b. kapdiav yeyypvacpéevyv wreovesias 
éxovres, 2. 16 eAcyEw eoxev wapavopias, J. 8 dvdyKnv exxov yparpat, 
19 mvedpa iy Exovres. (2)=possum. 2 P. 1. 15 crovddow éxew ipas 
penpnv troveto Oar. 

ws: 2 P. 1. 19 & Kadds qoretre tpocexovtes ews od Hepa. Siavydoy. 


d. £dho05: 2 P. 2. 4 (dyyéAous) ceipots Logov (al. cepats and Légois) 
Taptapwcas mapéedwxer eis Kpioty, 2.17 ois 6 Loos Tod oKdTovs TeTHpYTAL, 
J. 6 (dyyéAous) cis Kpiow peyddns jpépas Secpots didious tro Lodov 
TETHPHKEV, 13 ols 6 Loos TOD oKdTOVs cis aidva TeTHpNTAL. 
4: 2 P. 1. 3 7rd rpds Cwnv Kal eboéBeav, J. 21 eis Cwiv aidnov. 
ov: 2 P. 2.12 ds ddoya Loa yeyevvnpeva pvoixa eis GAwow, J. 10 doa 
dé hvoixds ds Ta GAoya (Ga eriotavTat év TovTOLS POeipovTat. 


lo 
fo 


n: 2 2P. 2. 21 Kpetrrov jv adbrots pr ereyvwxévar } ervyvotow trootpapa. 

ynyéopar: 2 P. 1. 13 dékavov 8& Hyodpar Sieyeipew duds, 2. 13 Hdovyny 
Hyovpevor TH ev Hucpa tpupyy, 3. 9 ds tes Bpadvrjra wyodvras, 3. 15 
THv pakpoOupiav cwrypiav nyctobe. 

nO: 2P. 3.1 tadrynv 78 Sevtépay ypadw érstodyv. 

ndovn: 2 P. 2. 13 ydoviv (dydérnv?) iyyovpevor THY ev Huepa Tpudyy, p. X. 

7eépa: 2P. 1. 19 €ws ob} juepa duavydoy, 2.8 jhuépav && Huepas Woynv 
éBacdyigev, 2. 9 and 3.7 cis Huépav Kpicews, 2. 13 tiv ev Nuepa tpudyy, 
3.3 én” éoxdrov Tov HyepGv, 3. 8 ula Huépa Tapa Kupiw as yxihia ern 
Kat xiAla érn Os Apa pia, 3. 10 H&e uépa Kupiov as xrérrns, 3. 12 
THS, Tod Ocod ypuepas, 3. 18 eis Huepav aidvos, J. 6 eis Kpiow peyddys 
jpépas. 

yrtadopar: 2 P.2 19 d yap ts Arryta toitw Kat SedSovrAwrat, 2. 20 
Tovtols Oe Tadw eumdaKkevTes HTTOVTAL. 


Oadracca: J. 13 kipara dypia Gardcons. 

Oavpdlw: J. 16 Oarpdlovtes tpdcwra dpedias ydpw. 

Petos: 2 P. 1. 3 rijs Oelas duvduews adrod, 1. 4 Betas Kowwvot dioews (else- 
where in N.T. only in Acts 17. 29 76 Oetov). 

b.6éXnpa: 2 P. 1. 21 ob yap OeAnpare avOpdrov jvéxOn mpopyteta more. 

OédXw: 2 P. 3.5 AdvOaver yap abtods TodTo Oédovras Ort K.T.A. 

Beds: 2. P. 1.1 ev dixaordvy 70d Ocod judy Kat cwrhpos ’Inood Xpiorod 
1. 2 év exvyviscea Tod Mcod Kat Incod rod kuplov Fyuav, 1. 17 AaBov one 
Gcot rarpos tysnv kat 8dEar, 1.21 47d rvévparos dylov pepdpmevor eAdAnoav 
dd (al. cyto) Ocod svOpwror, 2. 45 eds dyyérwv dpaptncdvtwv odk 
épeioaro, 3.5 yn e€ Waros cvvertdca 7G Tod Ocod Aoyw, 3. 12 Thy 
Tapovotay THs TOD Ocod Hyepas, J. 1 Tots év Oecd rarpt qyarnpévors, 4 
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TV Lal ® Lal fA 6é > > / 4 ‘\ > > lg 
mv Tov Meov xapita petarievres cis doéAyeiav, 21 Eavtors ev dydan 
®covd typyoare, 25 mov D HO’ Hue : 
Onoav tle: 2 P uae aot eRe yes 8 UT AO 
n PpLca: 4 Lo. 7 ot 0€ vbv ovpavol Kal yn TH aiTd Adyo TeOy- 
caupiopevor eiciv. 


‘TaxwBos: J. 1 Tovdas Incot Xpucrod SodXos, adeAdds O€ TaxwBov. 

idcos: 2 P. 1.8 rod Kadeoavros Huds idia 8déy (al. dia Sd€ns, p. excii) 
Kat apety, 1. 20 race mpopyreia ypadis idias ériAtvoews od yiverar, 2. 16 
eheyEw éxyev idias rapavomias, 2. 22 Kvwv émiotpewas emt TO tOvov 
e€épapa, 3. 8 Kata Tas idias émibupias adrov ToOpEvopevor, 3. 16 pds 
tyv idiay aitdy drddeav, 3.17 va ph exrérnte Tod iSiov oTypLy Lov, 
J. 6 (dyyéhous) droAurovras 76 iSiov oiknryptov, pp. Xxxii f., xlii. 

idov: J. 14 dod HAGev Kipios ev dylaus prpidow adrod. 

"Inaots: 2 P. 1.1 drdaroA0s Inood Xpicrod, 1b. év Sixatorvvn Tod Ocod 
HG Kal gwrnpos Incot Xpictod, 1. 2 ev érvyvdce 7. cod kat Incod 
tT. Kuplov ypav, 1.8 thy Tod Kupiov jpdv “Tncod Xpiotod ériyvwow, 
1. 11 rod Kupiov Hav Kat cwripos “Incod Xpwrrotd, 1. 14 6 Kdpos 
mpav "Inoots Xpuoros edpAwoev por, 1. 16 Thy Tod Kuplov hpav "Inood 
Xpictod dvvapuw, 2. 20 ev emryvica tod Kvpiov Kal cwrnpos "Inood 
Xpicrod, 3. 18 &v ywdoes TF. Kuplov Apadv Kal corhpos Incod Xpurrod, 
J. 1 "Tovdas "Incotd Xpicrod doiros, ib. rots év Oecd warpt jyamnpévois 
kat “Inoot Xpiord rernpynuevors wAyrois, 4 Tov pdvov Seaméryv Kat 
Kvpiov jay “Incotv Xpiorov dpvovpevor, 5 "Incods (al. Kvpuos, see 
pp. clxxxiv f.) Aady éx ys Atyirrov odcas, 17 tov érocréAwy Tod 
Kupiov jpav “Incot Xpurrod, 21 7d Acos rod Kupiov Huav "Inood 
Xpiorov, 25 51a "Inood Xpicrod rod xvpiov yar. 

iva: 2 P. 1.4 érayyéApara deddpyrat iva da rovTwv yévyobe Oelas Kowwvot 
pioews, 3.17 prddccerGe iva py exméonre. 

lovéas: J. 1.1. 

c.d. icdtipos: 2P.1.1 Tots iodryov juty Aaxodow ziotu, pp. ii, 181. 

iotnpe: J. 4 TO dvvapery otnoa Kateviriov THS Od€ys aiTod dpdpous. 

ioxyvs: 2 P. 2. 11 dyyedor icxvi kat Suvduer petLoves doves. 


b. kabaptopos: 2 P. 1. 9 AnOyV AaBov Tod Kafapicpod Tov wddaL 
avTOU GpapTLov. 
A > 4, ft} > X\ lal / i lal 
kadiotynpt:2P.1.8 dkdprovs Kxabiornow eis THY TOU KuYpiov Tuav 
"Inood Xpiotod ériyvwow. 
, ‘\ Vn € 4 é} aN / 3 15 6a x -£ 
kaOds: 2 P. 1.14 Kabas Kai 6 Kipios ednAwoev pot, 3.15 Kafos Kat Oo 
dyarnTos Hav adeAgos TlatAos epyayev viv. : dee 
xaé: ‘both’ 2 P. 3.18 Kal viv kat «is Hpepav aidvos, J. 25 kat viv kat eis 
maVvTas TOUS aiwvas. eiee gin : 
, 
‘also’ 2 P. 1.14 xaOds Kai 6 Kipios dndwoev por, 2.1 eyevovto be 
A a a nn » : a a 
Kat Wevdorpopyrat év TH Aad ds Kal év Hyiv Evovras, 2. 12 &v TH pbopa 
, 4 
aitav Kat pOapjoovra (al. xarapbapyoovra), 2. 19 @ Tis arryTaL 
eS a 
rovty kat (om. al.) dedovrAwTau, 3. 15 Kaas Kat O dyamnros Hpav deApds, 
2 lal) s \ ‘ 
3.16 ds Kal év mdoats emioroAais, 1b. ds Kal Tas Aourds pads, J. 8 
. , XN . 
Spotws pévTor Kat ovrot, 14 empopyrevoe SE Kal TovroLs ; even 
2 P. 2.1 Kat rov dyopdcavra abrovs dpvovpevot, J. 23 pugodyTes Kal TOV 
dro THs TapKos éoTiAwpevov xiTava. 
lol ta cal 4 
Kav: J. 11 77 686 Tod Kalv éropevOnoav. 
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é A A lol A a 
katvos: 2 P. 3. 18 Katvovs otpavovs Kal ynv KaWyV poo ookOpev. 
> / 
kaimep: 2 P. 1. 12 xaérep eiddras. 


A a 307 4 be} o 
Karéw: 2P. 1.3 70d Kadécavros Huas ‘iia. Sdn Kat apery. 
a aus 
kartos: 2 P. 1. 10 dia TOV KaAOY tuov epyov (om. al.). 
karts: 2 P. 1. 19 © Kadds TovetTe TpoTEXOVTES. 


cap dla: 2 P.1. 19 éws ob pwodédpos avarethy ev Tais Kapdiats tuav, 2, 14 
Kapoiav yeyupvarnevnv EXOVTES. : 

Kata: ¢ gen. 2 P. 2. 11 ob pépovow kar’ abtov Braodnpov Kptow, J. 15 
roujoa. Kplow Kara TAVTOV, 15 ehGANTAY KaT’ aiTOv. 

c. acc. 2 P. 3.3 Kata Tas idlas érOupias airdv ropevdpevot, 3. 13 
yiv Kxawhv Kati 70 éerdyyehpa adtod mpocdokdpev, 3. 15 Kata THY 
dobeicay aird codiav eypapev, J. 16 kara Tas ériOvpias ait&v ropevd- 
pevol, 18 KaTa TAS EavTOV eriOvplas TOPEVOPLEVOL. 

kataKkatlw: 2 P. 3.10 yf Kal Ta ev airy épya Karaxajoera (al. ebpeOy- 
wera). 

ce katakrAdtlw: 2 P. 3.66 rote Koopos VoaTe KatakAvobeis darwdeTo. 

b. katakAvopeds: 2 P. 2.5 Kataxrdvopov Kdopw adoeBadv érd€as. 

katakplva: 2P. 2.6 rédas. . Katactpopy KaTeKpwev, P. CXCY. 

katadeimrw: 2 P. 2.15 xaradeirovtes (al. karadurdvres) edPetav dddv. 

Kkatamovew: 2 P. 2. 7 Adt kararovovpevov trd THs Tov aDéopwv ev 
acedyei. dvartpopis. 

katapa: 2 P. 2. 14 kardpas téxva. 

katagtpody: 2 P. 2. 6 [karaotpopy] Karéxpwev (om. WH.): see 
De Cxcy. 

b. katapbcipw: 2 P. 212 ev TH POopa airdy KatrapOapyoovrat (al. Kat 
pbap-). 

katadpovew: 2 P. 2. 10 Kupiorntos katadpovovvras. 

b. katevomTov: J. 4 ornoa KaTeveiriov THS ddéns adrod. 

kaTtoukéw: 2 P. 3. 13 ev ots duxavoovvy KaToUKel. 

b.c,d.¢. kavodw: 2 P.3. 10 croixeia kavoovpeva, AVOnceTaL, 3. 2 cTOLYELa 
Kavoovpeva THKETAL, P. 1x. 

Kypvé: 2 P. 2.5 Nde duxavoovvyns KjpuKa. 

kKNémtys: 2 P. 3. 10 HE Hucpa Kupiov as xr€érrys. 

KAHots: 2 P. 1. 10 BeBaiav dpav tiv KAjow roveto Oat. 

KXyT Os: J. 1 Ternpypevors KANTOIS. 

Koupaw: 2 P. 3.4 ad’ js of rarépes exoupnOnoav. 

Kowvds:d. 3 wept THs KoWHS TwTnplas. 

Koivoves: 2 P. 1. 4 Oeias Kowwvot diceus. 

Koddfo: 2 P. 2. 4, 9 koXAalopévovs typety (in 4 some read 
TYpovpevors). 

kopilw:2P. 2. 13Komtotpervor (al. d8tKodpevort) pobov ddixias. 

Kopé: J. 11 tp dvtWoyia tod Kopé érdXovto. 

koapmos: 2P. lars ev tO xoopw év erbupia pOopas, 2. 5 dpxatov 
Koopov odk édeioato Kataxhuopov Kdopw doeBav émrdéas, 2. 20 
dmopuyovres Ta pudopata Tod Kéopov, 3. 6 6 tére Kéopos KaTaKAu= 
abeis drdXero. ; 

Kpatos: J, 2% ®@e@ Kpdros kat éfovota. 

kpetttwv: 2 P. 2, 21 Kpeirrov fw abrois py ereyveoxevat Tv ddov 
ervyvovcw K.T.A, 
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kptpa: 2 P. 2.3 ols 76 Kpipa éxradat odk dpyet, J. 4 rpoyeypappe i 
TOUTO TO Kpia. ae aes a ae 

Kkptois: 2 P. 2.4 eis xpiow typovpevors, 2. 9 els fuepay Kpicews KoAaco- 
pévous Typeiv, 2. 11 ob depovow Kar’ airav raps Kuplo BAdodypov 
kpiow, 3. 7 Typovpevor cis Hyuepav Kpicews, J. 6 els kplow peyddns 
Tyeepas TETIPIKEY, 9 Kplow éeveykeiv Brardypias, 15 Toujoa. Kplow 
Kata TaVvTWV. 

KktTtows: 2 P. 3.4 dn’ dpyns xricews. 

ac. d. kuAto pos: 2 P. 2. 2 eis Kvdopov (al. KiAcpa) BopBépor, 
p. lxii. 

Kd pa: J.13 Kipata dypia Gadaoons. 

bd. kuptdrys: 2 P. 2. 10 Kupidrytos Katappovoivrus, J. 8 xvpidryta 
aberovow, p. Viil. 


a 


ANayxave: 2 P. 1.1 rots iodtmov Huiv Aaxotow wicrw. 

ANatrAaw: 2 P. 2. 17 ducydar bd AaiAamos eAavvdpmeva. 

Aahéw: 2 P. 1. 21 AddrAnoav dytor Tod (al. awd) Ocod dvOpwror, 3. 16 
AadrGv év aitais wept TovTwv, J. 15 wept wavTwy Tov oKAnpov dv 
eAddynoay, 16 TO oTdpa aditav Nader bmrepoyka. 

AapPave: 2 P. 1. 9 AnOnv AaBov rod Kabapirpod THv TdAaL adrod 
dpaptiav, 1. 17 AaBov rapa Ocod warpos tiny Kat do€av. 

Aavddavwa: 2 P. 3.5 AavOdver yap airovs dt, 3. 8 TotTo py AavOaverw 
buds or. : 

ANads: 2 P. 2.1 eyevovto dé Kal Pevdorpodyrar ev td ad, J. 5 Aadv ek 
yns Aiytrrov cwoas. 

Aéyo: 2 P. 3. 4 A€yovres lod early H erayyedia; J. 14 rpoepyrevoey 
‘Evay A€ywv, 17 pvycOnte TOV pyudtov Tov TpoEipNevWN bd TOV 
amootoAwy ott €Aeyov. 

c. XHOn: 2 P. 1. 9 AnOnv AaBov Tod Kafapiocpod. 

Aéyos: 2 P. 1. 19 tov tpodytixdy Adyov, 2. 8 wAaTTots Adyots, 3. 5 TO TOD 
@cod oyu, 3. 7 74 aiTS AOyw TeONoavpicpévor eiciv. 

Noumds: 2. P. 3. 16 ds Kal Tas AouTas ypaddas. 

Nova: 2 P. 2. 22 ts Aovoeapern. 

Avyvos: 2 P. 1. 19 ds Avyvw patvovtu. 

Avo: 2 P. 3. 10 croryeia Kavoovpeva, AVOHceTaAL, 3, 11 TovTwY TavTWY 
Avopévov, 3. 12 odpavol tupovpevor AvOACovTAL. 

6 7:2 ?P. 2.7 dixatov Adt Katarovovpevov. 


b. paxpoOvpeéw: 2 P. 3. 9 paxpobupel cis twas. ; ; : 

b. paxpoOvpia: 2 P.3, 15 7H 70d Kupiov paxpoOvpiav cornpiay nyeto be. 

padrtora: 2 P. 2. 10 padtora b€ TOUS 6ricw TapKds TopEevopéevous. 

pmadrXAov: 2P. 1. 10 8d paddAov orovdacare. ; 

6. patardtyns: 2 P. 2. 18 brépoyxa pararornTos pbeyyopevor. 

b. weyaderorns: 2 P. 1. 16 érdmrar rips exeivou peyahedrntos. 

c. weyadomrperys: 2 P. 1.17 b0 Tis peyahomperods ddéns- : 

b. meya Awotrvy: J.% OG... b0fa peyadwovvyn Kpartos Kat éfoucia. 

péyas: J. 6 eis xplow peyddys TPLEpas. hort k -: 

c. wéeytotos: 2 P. 1. 4 ot dy Ta peyiota Kat Tipa nply erayyeA para. 
ScSdbpyrar (reading uncertain), p. xlii. 


petlov: 2P. 2. 11 dyyehor toxvi kal Suvdper pwetLoves Ovtes. ; 
Q : 
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mérXXrAw: 2 P. 1.12 8d percAjow (1) dpas cel Sropepyijo Kew TEept TOUTWV, 
p. lx, 2. 6 brdSevypa pedcdAdvrov doeBeow TeHetKus, P. CXCV. 

médw, see 2 P. 1 12 and p. exciii. 

b.c.d. pepwipotpos: J. 16 yoyyvaoral pepipiporpor. : 

weévid.8 odpKa pev puaivovow, kuploryta dé dberovow ddgas de Brac dnpovow, 
10 doa piv ovK oidaow Prac dypotow, doa St pvoixds éxioravrar. . . €v 
rovros pbeipovrat, 22,23 ods pev eAéyxere Siaxpwvopevors, ods dé owLeTE . . . 
ods S¢ éX\eGre (readings differ). 

mévrou: J. 8 dpolws perro kal obrowcdpKa piatvovory. 

meats: 2P. 2. 14 dpOadrpors exovres pertors porxahidos. 

peta:c. acc. 2 P. 1. 15 pera rHv emi efodov. 

petavora: 2 P. 3. 9 Bovddmevos wévras eis peTavoray Xuwpyoat. 

metariOnpt: J. 4 7HVv TOD Ocod xdpira peraribevres eis doédyevav. 

wy: pp. 1, ¢ with imperat. 2 P. 3.8 rotro py AavOavérw vpas drv; with 
part. 2 P. 3.9 paxpoOupet pn Bovdrdpevds twas drohécOa, J. 19 
ovroé elow of droduopilovres, mvedpa. pi exovTes ; With part. and article, 
J. 5 Tovs pip MicTEvoavTAs ATdAETEV, 6 TOUS pI) THPHTAVTAS THY EaUTOV 
dpxiv bd Copov terypykev. 
c. infin. 2 P. 2. 21 Kpetrrov Av py ereyvoxévat tiv ddov.. . 7. 
c. rel. 2 P. 1.9 © py wapectw Taira TupdAds EoTwV. 
ov py>2 P. 1, 10 od py rraionté rote. 

piatva: J. 8 odpKka pev paivovow. 

c.placpa: 2 P. 2, 20 arodvydvres Ta pidopata TOD Kdopov. 

6.10, Lacy 65:2 P. 2. 10 rods driow capkds év éxibvpia. puacpod mopevo- 
pevovs. 

pipvynoKkopat: 2 P. 3. 2 prycOjvar TOV Tpoeipnuevoy pyudrov, J. 17 
puncOnre TOV pnudtov TOV TpoELpypLEevwr. 

pioéw: J. 23 picodvtes Kal TOV ard THS TapKods eoTLAwWpEevov yxLTOva. 

picOos: 2 P. 2. 13 Koprovuevor (al. adixovpevor) pucOov ddiuctas 2. 15 
pucbov adixias nyarnoey, J. 1 tH wAdvy Tod Badadw pucbod 
e€exvOnoav. 

co pvyeyn: 2 P. 1. 15 rovrwv pvjpny roretcOat, pp. xxxiv, lx, 

b. porxadris: 2 P. 2. 14 dfOadrpods exovres pecrods porxadtOos. 

pdvos: J. 4 tov pdvoy Seardryy Kal kvpiov ’I. X. dpvovpevor, 25 wove Od 

iat A 

TwTHPL Nua. 

BdOo0s: 2 P. 1. 16 cecodicpéevors piOors eEaxorovdjoavres. 

pupeas: J. 14 WAPev Kupwos év dyiais pupidow adrod, p. Xxxi. 

c.d.wvetdalw: 2 P. 1.9 rupdds éorw pvordlov, p. lxi. 

c. pOpmos: 2 P. 2. 13 oridon kai popor. 


A r n / / id A A 
Movoh si J.9 7G duBdrwm Sdtaxpwdpevos Sehéyero wept Tod Muvoéws 
owparos. 


vepern: 2 P. 2. 17 dpiydas (al. vepédar) rd Naiarros eLavvdpevan, J. 12 
obrol ciow . . . vepéAau dvvdpor iad dvepwv rapahepdjevar. 

viv: 2 P. 3.7 of 88 viv otpavol Kal 4 yh reOnoavpurpévor cictv mupt, 3. 18 
aird 7 6dga Kat viv Kal eis jepav aidvos, J. 25 pdve Od SdEa Kal vov 
Kal eis TavTas TOUS aidvas. oo 

vuotalw: 2 P. 2.3 4 drddea airav od vuordle. 


NGe: 2 P. 2. 5 dySoov Nae dixavoovvys Kypvxa épvragev. 
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6ySoo0s: 2 P. 2. 5 dydvov Noe dtkatocvvys Kypuka épvrakev, pp. Vii, 
192 

@. 6065: 2 P. 2.24 d8ds THs dAnOelas BLacdynunOjoerar, 2. 15 KaTadurdvres 
(al. katadetrovres) evetav dddv, ib. e€axodovOjoarres TH 600 Tod 
Badadp, 2. 21 éreyvoxevar rHy ddd THs Stxawoctvys, J.11 TH 68o Tod 
Katy éropev6ynoar. 

otda: 2 P. 1. 12 xatmep iddras Kat éoryprypevous ev T™ Tapovon adrrbeia, 
1. 14 cidms Ore TaXuy eoti 7 dxdbeots Tod oKNVbpaTds pov, 2. 9 oldev 
Kupuos edoeBets ex repacpod precba, J. 5 Sromvnoca tas Bovropat 
ciddtas ipas TévTa, 10 doa pev odk oldacw Bracdnportorr. 

oikyntyptov: J. 6 drodimdvtas 76 tdvov oiKnTipLov. 

c.d. dXiyws: 2 P. 2. 18 dededLovow rods ddALyws dropevyovras, p. CXCViil. 

Cc. 6mtixArn: 2 P. 2. 17 duiyAar dd NatAaros éhavvdpeva. 

6poros: J. 7 Tov dpoov tpdrov TovTos exropvevoacat. 

6polws: J. 8 dpotws pevrou Kal otto. odpKa puaivovow. 

ée. d@iaw: 2 P. 2. 10 rods éricw capkos Topevop.evous, 2. 21 eis Ta drriogw 
brootpépar (al. om. cis Ta dricw), J. 7 daeMotoar dricw capKds 
€répas. ; 

6m7ov: 2 P. 2. 11 drov adyyeAor ob pPepovow Kar’ aitov BAdodnpov 
Kpiow. 

é7apa, pp. 55 f. 

dpos: 2 P. 1.18 ev 7h dpa Td ayiw (al. Td dyiw dpe), iv, exliv. 

6s,9,6: 2P. 1.48 dy 7a péeywra éerayyeApata deddpyrat, 1. 9 @ yap pH 
mapeotiv tatta tupdds eat, 1. 17 6 vids eis Ov eyw edddKnoa, 1. 19 
Tov Aoyov @ kaAds ToLEetTe TpoTEXoVTES, Ews Ov Hmepa Siavydoy, 2.2 80 
ois 7 600s BAardyynOyoetat, 2.3 ots TO Kpiva ovK apyet, 2. 12 ev 
ols ayvootow Bracdypodvtes, 2.15 Os pucbdv ddixias Hyarycev, 2. 17 
ois 6 Logos tetnpytat, 2.19 © Tis YTTNTaL TovTw Kal dedovAwTaL, 3. 2 
Sevrépav buiv ypadw émucroAnyv, év ais dieyeipw, 3. 4 ad’ Hs ol marépes 
exonOnoav, 3.6 dv dv (dv, See p. CXCIX) 6 TéTE Kdcpos dmrddXeTO, 

. 10 év 7 Of ovpavor rapeActcovrat, 3. 12 dv Hv ovpavol AvOjoovTat, 3. 13 

év ots Sixatocvvy Karoukel, 3. 16 év als early Svaovoytd Twa, & ot dpabets 
otpeBdorvow, J. 13 ois 6 Loos TernpyTat, 15 wept wdvTwv TOV épyov 
doeBelas Gv noéBnoay, Kal wept Tavtwv oKhypdv dv ehadyoay, 22, 23 ods 
pv édéyyete, ods b¢ odLere, ods bE édeGre (readings differ). ene 

daos: 2P. 1.13 ed’ bcov eipt &v TovTe 7G oKnvdparti, J. 10 doa bev ovK 
oildacw PBracdnpotow, boa S& pods erictavtar év TovTos PpOel- 


povrat. a : 
baris: 2 P. 2. 1 Wevdodwddoxaror oitwes Tapeodgovoew aiperes arrw- 


Aetas. ; ; } j 
bre: J. 96 be (al. dre) Mixandr 6 apxadyyedos, ore (al. rote) TO SiaBdrAw 
Svaxpwvdpevos SreA€yero. ; i 
Sre: (‘that’) 2 P. 1. 1 eidds Gre, 1. 20, 3. 8 yeeoKovres Ort, 3. 5 
AavOdve Ort, 3. 8 AavOavérw Sr, J. 5 ciddras Gt1, 18 pvyoOyTe TOV 
pypdrov ... dre edeyov tiv [dre] . . evovTau. a : 
(‘because’) J. 11 oval abrots dru rp 686 Tot Katy eropevOnoay. 
4, see py, pp. 1 f. 
i: J. 11 oval abtots ort. 
£: 2 P. 1. 8 otk dpyods odd dxdprous. 


. 


€. 
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obtv: 2 P. 3. 1 rovrwv ody (al. ovrws) ravTwv Avopevor, 3. 17 bets ovv, 
ayarnrot, prrdocerbe. 5 ; ae 

obpaves: 2 P. 1. 18 dwvyv é€ otpavod evexbcicay, 3.5 otpavol noav 
éxradat, 3.7 of 8& vov ovpavol Kal 7 yi, 3. 10 ob otpavol poulndov 
rapedevoovrar (al. om. oi), 3. 12 odpavol rupovpevor AvOncovTat, 3. 13 
kawovs dé odpavors Kal yhv Kawiy TpordoK@pmev, Pp. XXXII. 

odtos: 2 P. 1.17 ottds eorw 6 vids pov 6 &yaryrtds, 1. 18 TavTyv THY 
huoviy hpets PKovoaper, 3.1 radryv non Sevtépay tpiv ypadw éemictodyy; 
1. 5 kal adrd rodro 8e (al. kat abroi dé) orovdiy Tacav mapeceveyKavTeEs 
emxopyynoare, 1. 20, 3. 8 rodro mparov ywaoxovres, 3. 5 AavOdver yap 
abtovs Todro OéAovras, 3. 8 ev S€ TodTo py AavOavérw tpas, 1. 13 év 
rovTw TO oKyvepatt, 2.196 ydép tis HrtyTar TovTm SedovrAwras, 2. 12 
obrou dé ds dAoya fda, 2. 17 obrot ciow myyal ayvdpo., 1. 8 radta div 
brdpxovra, 1.9 © yap pi maperte Tatra, 1. 10 TadTa ovovvTes, 3. 14 
tadra mpocdokavres, 1. 4 tva Sia rovrwv yevnobe Ocias Kowwvol piceus, 
1. 12 SropiypvjoKew rept Tovtwv, 1. 15 THy TovTwY pvHynv ToLEtcOaL, 
3. 11 rovrwy obv révrwv Avopévwv, 3.16 NadAGv wept TovTwY, 2. 20 TovTOLS 
8é rédw éurraxévres, J. 4 of dda tpoyeypappevor eis TOdTO TO Kpiwa, 5 
ciddras tas Totro (al. révra), 8 6poiws pevror Kal obrou évuTrvialopevol, 
10 ovrot d€ doa pev od« oldacw BrAacdypodory, 12, 16, 19 OvTOL Elo, 7 
Tov Gpovov Tporov TovToLs, 10 év TovTOLs PUetpovTat, 14 erpopyrevoev SE 
Kal tovtows. Prospective use p. xciii f, 25. 

ovtws: 2 P. 1. 11 ottws yap rrAovoiws emryopynynOjoera, 3. 4 mavTa 
ovrws Siapéver am’ apxins Kriews, 3. 11 ToUTwV oUTws (al. ody) TavTHV 
Avopevev. 


6pPOarkpwos: 2P. 2. 14 dbOadrpors exovres peaTovs porxadidos. 


wdadav:2P. 1.9 rdv rade airod duapridv, J. 4 of wadar tpoyeypappevor 
eis TOUTO TO Kpipa. 

wdadwv: 2 P. 2. 20 tovTos wéAw eurakevres. 

mapa: (c. gen.) 2 P. 1.17 AaBdv raps @cod warpos Tyunhv. 

(c. dat.) 2 P. 2. 11 ob hépovew Kar’ abrav rapa Kupiw (al. om. w. K., 
see Pp. exevi) BAdogdnpov Kpicw, 3. 8 pia yuépa tapa Kupiw as xiAua 
ern. 

Tmapayyedta: p. 64. 

mapadtdwpe: 2 P. 2.4 rapédwxev cis xpicw typovpévors, 2. 21 ex THS 
tapadobetons aitois &yias evroAjs, J. 3 rH ara€ wapadobeloy tois é&ylous 
miote, pp. 61 f. 1 P. 2 23 rapediSou r& xptyovri, pp. xeviii f. 

tTapadocrs: pp. 61 £. 

mapadyKn: p. 62. 

wapaKkahéw: J. 8 wapaxadav éraywvilerbar. 

c. tapavopia: 2 P. 2. 16 eheyéw 88 eoyev idifas rapavoplas. 

mapadbépaw: J. 12 vepdrar dvvdpor Srd dvénwv Tapahepopevar. 

a. tapappovia: 2 P. 2. 16 riv rod rpodyrov wapadpoviar. 

Tape vp: 2 P. 1.8 tatra juiv wdpovra (al. trdpxovra), 1. 9 & yap py 
Tapert tadta, 1. 12 éorypeypevos év TH Tapovon dAnbela (rapaso- 
Gio Sp.). ; 

c.d. Tapercayw: 


2 P. 2.1 rapecafovow aipéres drwdelas. 
cd. raperadvo: 


J.4 Tapecedvnody TwWes avOpwrrot. 
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cd. taperodépw: 2 P. 1. 15 orovdyy racav maperevéyxavres, pp. lx, 
[be ; 

mapéepxopmat: 2 P. 3. 10 of odpavor porlnddv mapedevorovrat. 

mapotptia: 2 P. 2. 22 76 ris dAnOots rapoupias. 

tapovoia: 2 P. 1. 1671.X. Svvapwv Kat tapovolay, 3. 4 H emayyeAla THs 
Tapovotas avrov, 3, 12 tiv Tapovaiav Ths TOD Ocod Huépas, pp. Lxxiv f., 
195. 

mas: 2P. 1.3 rdvra re zpos luv, 1. 5 orovdyy racav rapewevéykartes, 
1.20 raca rpodyrteia ypadfs, 3. 4 rdévra obtws Siapéver, 3. 9 wévras eis 
perdvowv xXwpjoat, 3. 11 TovTwy obv rdvTwv AvomEévur, 3. 16 év Té&oaLs 
émiatoXais (al. tais éx.), J. 3 wacav omrovdiy rovovpmevos,.5 €iddtas 
bpas wavra (readings differ), 15 roujoa kpiow Kata wévTwv, Kar eléyEat 
mdvtas Tovs aoeBeis Tepl TavTwv TOV epywv... Kal Tepl TéVTwY TOV 
oKAnpOv, 25 povw OG dda pd TavTds Tod aidvos Kal viv Kal eis 

/ \ 2A 

mavTas Tovs alovas. 

matyp: 2 P. 1.17 rapa @eod rarpés, 3. 4 of ratépes exoywnOnoar, J.1 Tots 
[ev] @c@ rarpi nyarynpevass. 

TladrAos: 2 P. 3. 15 6 dyaryros Hydv adeAdods HatAos. 

metpacmos: 2 P. 2.9 etoeBels ex retpacpod precOar. 

mepi: (c. gen.) 2 P. 1. 12 tropipvyjoKkew epi tovtwr, 3. 16 AaAGv Tept 
tovtwv, J. 3 mepl THS KoWwNs nav cuwrnplas ypawat, 9 duedeyero Tept 
tov Mwvoéws cwpartos, 15 éhéyfar trepi Tavtwv TOV epywv Kal mept 
TavTov TOV TKANPOV. 

(ec. ace.) J.7 Sddopa cat Popoppa Kat ai rept airas modes. 

meptéxet ev ypady: | P. 2. 6, p. xeviil. 

TEPLTGEVw: PP. ’ 

mepigpacts ) eriyvwoats: pp. 172 f, 213. 

Ilétpos: 2 P. 1. 1 Supedy Ieérpos dotAos Kati dardorodos 71.X. 

any: 2 P. 2. 17 otrol ciow ryyat avvdpor. 

TLaotTevmo: J. 5 TOUS py TicTEVoaVTAS GTwdECEV. 

miortis: 2 P. 1.1 tots icdrmov ypiv Aaxotow ict, 1. 5 ériyopyynoare 
év TH miote buav THY apetyy, J. 3 éraywvilerOar TH dra rapadobeion 
Tots dylous wire, 20 eroiodomodvtes Eavtods TH dywwtdry bwav wioTeL. 

mravaw: 2 P. 2 15 erravnOnoav eLaxorovOjoavtes TH 680 TOD 

/ 
_ Badaap. ; on, ta ; Rie ohe ’ 

ardavn: 2 P. 2. 18 &v wavy dvartpepopévors, 3. 17 TH TOV GBéopwv TAdYY 
cwanraxbevres, J. 11 tH TAG TOD Baracp egexvOnoar. 

ce. tAavyrys: J. 13 dorépes thavprar (al, wadvytes). 

cd. trhactés: 2P. 2.8 rAactois Adyous tas europevoovrat, 

wreovalw: 2 P. 1.8 tadra tAcovdlovra od dpyots Kabiornow. 

mreoveécia: 2P. 2.3 & mrcovetia ipas europevoovra, 2. 14 Kapotav 
Yeyupvacevnv arAcovecias EXOVTES. | : , F AO 

arb veo: 2P. 1.2 xdpis Buty Kal eipyvy thyOvvOei, J.2 eos duty Kat 
elpivn Kal a&yaan tAynOvvGetn. : 

d. trYoveios: 2P. 1. 11 rrovaelus émrxopnynOjoerat piv % «icodos is 
TH aidviov BactXe<lav. ‘ fag 

avedpa: 2 P.1. a1 drd avevparos dyiov Pepopevor éA\dAnoay, J : 
Woxixol, mvedua put) ExovTEs, 20 ev TvEevpaTe ayip MPOTEVXO}EVOL, 
p. XXIV. ; 
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motew: 2P. 1.10 BeBalav ipav rhv «rjow Kat éxhoyiyy Toveta Gan, ab. 
Tatra yap rowivres, 1. 15 TovTwy pynpny moveioba, 1. 19 Kaos 
movire tporexovres, J. 3 Tarav TOVdIV TOLOVjLEVOS, 15 ToujTaL KpLow 
Kata TavTwv, p. Xlix. 


TOUma iva: J. 12 Eavrovs TOULALVOVTES. ; : Lach 
aéXdus: 2 P. 2.6 rddres Yodspwv cat Toudppas, J. 7 ai wept avras woXets. 
mors: 2 P. 2.2 wodrAot eaxodovdjcovow airdv tals dvehyetass. 

e. topevopar: 2 P. 2.10 Tors dricw capkds év erPupia pracpod Topevo- 
pévors, 3.8 kara tas idias émiOupias abrdv wopevopevot, J. 177 636 
70d Katy éropevOnoay, 16 kara Tas emOuplas abrav ropevopevol, 18 KATO. 
Tas éavrdv érOupias wopevopevor TOV aoePelav. 

b.d. rorarés: 2 P. 311 rorarots det trapxew ipas. 

woré: 2P. 1.10 ob ph rratonré wore, 1. 21 od yap OeAjpat. avOpdrov 
nvexOn mpopyreia Tore. 

30d: 2 P.3. 4 rod éotiv % erayyeAla THs mapovoias avrod ; p. lil. 

x po: J. 5 povy Ged eLovoia Tpo TavTds TOD aidvos. 

mrpoytvoaoKkw: 2P. 3. 17 rpoywockovres purdooecbe. 

Tmpoypaddw: J. 4 ot mddat Tpoyeypaprpevor eis Tovro TO Kptpa. Wir 

T poe ip nka: 2 Pd. 2 puna Oyvas TOY TMpoeipnwevov PHpaTwY YO TOV 
dyiwv rpopytav, J.17 pvyoOnte TOV pyyatov TOV TpoEipypevov UTO 
Tov aTooTé\wv. 

wpoKetpat: J.7 at Todas TpdKeWTaL Setypa. 

mpos: ¢. acc. 2 P. 1.3 rdvra ta mpds Luv, 3.16 orpeBAotow mpos THY 
idiay abrav dmrweuav. 

Tmpogdéxopat: J. 2 mpoadexdpevor TO EXeos TOD Kupiov Hudv. 

tpogdoKkaw: 2 P. 3.12 mpocdoxdvras tTHv Tapovoiav, 3. 13 Katvovs dé 
ovpavors mpocdokaper, 3. 14 Tata mpocdoKavres. 

Tpocevxopar: J. 20 ev rvevpate dyin mpocevydpevot. 

mpocéexw: 2P. 1. 19 @ Kadds roretre tpooéyovres. 

tpoacwtov: J. 16 Oavpdlovres tpdcwra. 

tpogoynteia: 2 P. 1. 2 rica rpodyreia ypadas idlas érrdoews od 
yiverat, 1. 21 od yap OeAjpate avOpdrov HvexOn tpodyreia more. 

7 po p qrev o: J. 14 éxpopyrevoev (al. mpoepyrevoev) 82 Kat rovrois 
Evax. : > . : Ah 

mpopytns: 2 P. 2. 16 rH rod mpopyrov rapadpoviav, 3.2 pvnoOhvar 
TOV TpoELpNLevov Pypatwv bd TOV ayiwv mpodyTav. 

bd. tpopynrixds: 2P. 1.19 Kat eyouev BeBaidrepov tov mpodytixov 
Aéyov. 

mp@tos: 2 P. 2. 20 yéyover adrots 74 Exxata yxelpova trav rpdruv, 1. 20, 
3. 8 rodTo mpOTov ywooKovTes. 

artaiw: 2 P. 1. 10 od py mratonré ore. 

aTdp : 2 A eget Pe TeOyoavpispEevor ciciv mupi, J. 7 aupds aiwviov Sixyv 
vmTEexovoal, 23 owleTe x Tupds Apralovres. 


mupow: 2 P. 3. 12 otpavol mupovpevor AvOAcrovTat, 3. 10 7 TvpwOycerar, 
see p. Cc. 


pp pa: 2P. 3.2 prycOqvar tov zpoeipnpévov pyudrov $d tov ayiwov 


lal 4 Let Lal 
mpopnray, J. 17 pujoOnre tv pyydtwv tov mpoeipnudvor brd Tov 
anooTohwy. 
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b.c.d. porlynddv: 


2 P. 3. 10 of otpavot pougyddv rapededoorrar. 
pvopas: 2 


/ > S r 
P. 2. 7 Sikavov Adr epvoaro (al. €ppvcaro), 2. 9 otdev Kiptos 
x a 
evoeBets éx TELAT LOD Pret Gan. 


e. gdp &: 2 P. 2 10 rods dricw capkds ev erOvpia piacLod TopEvop.evous, 
2. 18 deAedLovow ev éxibupias capKds doedyetats Tos dALyws arope'- 
yovtas, J. 7 dreNodcat dricw capkds érépas, 8 evuTvialdpevor cdpKa 
pev puaivovew, Kupidtryta S& dOerodow, 23 pucodvTes Kal Tov ard THs 
capKos éorwmevoy xiTava. : 

ow €tpa, see ceipds and p. exciv. 

c.d. cevpds (al. opds): 2 P. 2. 4 cempois (al. cerpais) Loov raprapdoas 
Tapédwkev cis Kpiow Typovpévors. 

e. okyvopa: 2P. 1.13 ef’ dcov cit & rovTw TG oKNVdpatL, 14 TAL?) 
cot 7 ardGects TOD oKynVoOpaTds Mov, PP. CXX, CXXi. 

okAnpos: J. 15 wept ravtwv Tov oKANnpdV (al. add. XNéywv) dv ehddyoay. 

oxotos: 2P. 2. i7and J. 13 ofs 6 Lédos Tod oxédrovs eis aidva TeTIpyTat. 

Xd68opa:2P. 2.6 rodras Soddpwv cai Toudppas redppdcas xaréxpwev, 
J. 7 ddona cat Tomoppa cal ai rept airas wddeus rpdcewrar Setypa. 

copia: 2 P. 3.15 Kara rHv dobcicay ait codiar. 

copilw: 2 P. 1. 16 cecogiopévors pidors eEaxorovbjoavres. 

copos: J. % pdvw cod Wee (al. om. cogs). 

omevdw: 2 P. 3. 12 orevdovtas THY Tapovclav THs TOD cod Huépas. 

ce. d. omtArAds: J. 1200708 ciow [oi] év rats dydrais tuav omAddes cvvEvW- 
xovpevol, p. Xi. 

b.d. oriros: 2 P. 2.13 orirtor Kat popor évtpypavtes ev Tais amarats 
(al. dydrats) abtav cvvevwyotpevor ipiv. 

b. comtrAdw: J. 23 Tov ard THS Capkos €oTAwpevoy XLTaVA. 

omovdalw: 2 P. 1, 10 crovddcare BeBaiav ipav tHv KAjow Kal éxoynVv 
moveioOat, 1.15 crovddow dé Kal Exdorore exew buds THY TOVTOV pYnENV 
moveio Oar, 3. 14 orovdacate Gomidor kal dpdpytor adT@ eipeOjvar. 

omovdy: 2 P. 1.5 crovdyy racav rapeceveyxavres, J. 3 Tacay oTovoiV 
TOLOvpLEVvos ypahew tytv. 

bc. d. orynptypos: 2 P. 3.17 duvddocecbe iva py exréonte Tod idiov 
oTNpty}Lov. 

otnpilw: 2 P. 1. 12 eornptypevors ev tH rapoton ddnbeia. 

ototxetov: 2 P. 3, 10 croixeta Kavoovpeva AvOyoera, 3. 12 oTOLYELA 

, , 
KAVTOUMEVA THKETAL. 

o7T6pa: J.16 TO otdua aitdv Aare brépoyxa. 

ce otpeBrAdu: 2 P. 3. 16 dvovdnra twa & of épabets orpeBAovow. ’ 

ob: J. 9 émirysnoa cor Kips; (6 pets) 2 P. 3. 17 tpeis odv, deyamnrot, 
gprrdcceabe, J. 17 veils 8é, d&yamryrol, pvnoOnte TOV pydtwv, 20 bpets 
8€é, d&yamrntol, éavtods ev d&ydrn Oeod typjcare, 2 P. 1.5 erixopyyyrare 
&y 7H wiore ipav tiv dperiy, 1. 10 crovddoare BeBaiav ipav thy KAjoW 
movetc Oat, 1. 19 éws 08 Hepa Stavydon ev rais Kapdiats Sav, 3.1 Steyel- 
pw tov év Sropvjce tiv <idukpwy Sidvo.ay, 3. 2 THs TOV door ohwv 
tyav évroAjs, J. 12 ovroé eiow of év tats dydrais VpLOV omhases, 20 7) 
dywrdry tpav miore, 2 P. 1. 2 xdpis bpiv al cipyvy, 1. 8 tadra dpiv 
rapovra, 1.11 émiyopnynOnoera div 7 eiodos, 1.16 eyvopioapev UPL, 2. 1 
ev tuiv évovrar WevdodiddoKador, 2. 13 cvvevwxovpevor bpiv, 3.1 devrépay 
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ipiv ypddw éerictodyy, J. 2 eLeos tpiv aAnOvvOein, 3 ypapew iptv, ab. 
ypawar tiv ; 2 P. 1.12 bpas bropipvjokely, 1. 13, 15, 2. 8, By, CHU: 11, J. 24, 

cvpBaivo: 2 P. 2, 22 cvpBEByxev adrois 70 Tis adnGods Tapoystas. 

= VhEW Ve ee ed Svpeov (al. Sipov) Ilérpos, pp- 180 f, ii. 

ovv: 2 P. 1. 18 civ aire ovres ev TG Oper TO Aylw. 

cuvardyo: 2 P. 3.17 7H trav Gbeopov rrdvy ovvaTraxGevres. . 

c.d.cvvevwxéopac: 2 P. 2. 13 evrpupdvres év tats dadrais airov 
cuvevwoxovpevor tpiv, J. 12 odrot eiow [ot] ev tats dydrars vpov 
oTrddes TvVEVWXOU[LEVOL. 

cuviornpe: 2P. 3.5 y9 e Baros-Kxat d’ Vatos cvvertoa TH TOD 
@cod Ady. 

colo: J.5 Aadv ek yps Aiydrrov cucas, 23 ods pev éheare dvaxpwvopevovs 
ods O€ odlere. 

oGpa: J. 9 rept ToD Movoews cwparos. 

cotHp: 2P. 1. 1 rod Ocod jpov Kat cwrhpos “I.X., 1. 11 tiv aiwviov 
Baotrelav rod Kuplov kal cwrgpos 'I.X. 2. 20 ev ervyvdcer Tod Oeov Kat 
curnpos ’1.X., 3.2 rod Kuptov Kal owrhpos, 3.18 adfdvere ev yvdoe 
Tod Kuplov Kal-cwrfpos, J. 25 povew OcG ouwrhpr jpdv dia IX. rod 
Kupiov HpLOv. 

cutynpla: 2 P. 3. 15 tiv rod Kupiov Adv paxpobupiay owrnpiav 
nyeiobe, J. 3 racav crovdiy Tovovpevos ypadew tty Tept THS KoWwHs 
OV cwTnpias. 


a. taptapow: 2 P. 2.4 cepois Lodov traprapwoas Tapédwker, pp. Vi, Lxil. 

bc raxuves: 2P. 1. u raxwy éorw % ardbeois Tod oKnvepartds pov, 
2.1 émdyovtes Eavtots Taxwyv amrdXcav. 

te: J. 6 dyyeAous Te TOvs wy THPHTAVTAS THY EavTOV apynV .. - TETHPHKEV. 

tTéxvov: 2 P. 2. 14 xardpas téxva. 

b.c.d.redppdw: 2 P. 2. 6 réres Sodduwv Kat Topdppas reppdoas 
Katékpwvev, p. Vil. 

ety Kw: 2 P. 3. 12 croyeia Kavoovpeva THKETOL. 

Tynpéw: 2 P. 2.4 eis Kpiow tnpovpévors (al. koAalopévovs Tnpeiv), 2. 9 
Gdixous eis Huepay Kpioews KohaLopevous Typeiv, 2. 17 ots 6 Loos Tod 
oKdrous Terypytat, 3. 7 of dé viv oipavol... TeOnoavpicpevor cioly 
mupt typovpevor eis Huepav Kpicews, J. 1 TeTypypevors KAnTots, 
6 dyyéXous Tods py THPHTAVTAS THY EavToV dpyxynv eis Kpiow peyddns 
nEpas TeTHpNKEV, 13 ols & Loos Tod aoKédrous cis aiava TeTHpyTat, 
21 €avtods ev ayaryn Mcod typyoare. 

TCOnpe: 2P. 2. 6 brdderypa perdévrov doeBéow (al. doeBetv) TeBerkds. 

Tupy: 2 P. 1.17 AaBov rapa Ocod warps Tysrv Kat Sdéav. 

Tip Lost 2 P. 1. 4 7d ria Kat péyrora ipiv enayyeApara (al. ra péeyora 
Kal Tila yuiv erayy-). 

Tus: 2P. 2.19 @ ydp Ts Arrnra TovT Kal SedovAwrar (al. om. Kat), 3. 9 
os twes Bpaddryta nyodvrar... py Bovdrtdmevds twas droécbar, 
3.16 év als éorly dvovénrd twa, J. 4 wapeuredvnoav yap twes dvOpwror. 
The interrogative ris does not occur. 

c.d. rovdade: 2 P. 1. 17 hovis evexOelons aité Toracde. 

ToApaw: J. 9 odk érorunoev kpiow ereveyxeiv Blaodyptas. 

c.d. roApnrys: 2 P. 2. 10 rodpyral abOddets. 
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, a 
ToTmos. 2 P. 1. 19 ds Avyvw datvovte év adypyps TdT. 
, es are , - 5 
Tote: 2 P. 3.66 rére Kdopos arbXero, J.9 bre Miyanr .. . tore duaKkpwvo- 
peevos OreA€yero (al. 6 S¢ M..., dre). 
/ ¢ ; 
Tpépo: 2 P. 2. 10 ddgas ob rp€emovow. 
/ es = ‘\ 9 , 
TpoOmTos: J. 7 Tov djovov Tpdrov TovToLS exTopvevoacal. 
MA 9 P 9 58 \ € , ne > c / é 
Tpvghy: 2P. 2. 13 ydovnv jyovpevor thy ev nuépa Tpvdyv. 
x 
TupAods: 2 P. 1.9 tuddos éorw prordlov. 


Bdwp: 2 P. 3.5 yh & Baros cal 8’ VSatos cwvertSca; 3. 6 6 Tdre KOO }LOS 
Bdatt katax\vabeis ardXero. 

vios: 2P. 1.17 otrds éotw & vids pov 6 ayamnrds (al. & vids pov, 6 
ayaryTos mov, otTds éarw). 

trdpxw: 2 P. 1.8 ratra ipiv irdpyovra (al. rapdvra), 2. 19 adrot Soddor 
brapxovres, 3. 11 rotarovs det iapxew ipas. 

c.@ trépoyxos: 2 P. 2. 18 trépoyxa partadrytos Pbeyydpevol, Pp. 
Xxxvi, J. 16 70 ordpa aitav Nadel drépoyxKa. 

c. tméxw: J. 7 rupos aiwviov dikny iméxovea. 

bao: (c. gen.) 2 P. 1.17 huvigs eveyOeions aire b7d (dro 2, see p. exciii) THs 
peyadorperods dd€ys, 1. 21 7d tvedparos aylov Pepdmevor, 2. 7 Sixatov 
Aart katarovovpevov ind THs Tav abeopwv ev doedycia avactpoPys 
épvcato, 2.17 duixda bd AaiAarros eAavvdpevat, 3. 2 pyvnoOnvar TOV 
Tpoeipnuevov pynuatov bro Tov aylwv Tpopytav, J. 12 vepeda avvdpoe 
UTd aveuwv Tapadepopevat, 17 pyvncOnTe TOV pnudTuy TOY TpoELpNLeVOV 
UT TOV arocToAwV. 
(c. acc.) J. 6 ayyéAous . . . Ud Loghov TernpyKev. 

brodcerypa: 2 P. 2.6 trdderypa pedAdAdvrwv aoeBeiv TeHetkes, P. CXCV. 

broldytov: 2 P. 2.16 iroliyov ddwvov ev avOpirov povy pbeyéd- 

evov. 

v ae tpvyA~ocKe: 2 P.1.12 det Suds tropyprvyjoKxew rept tovrov, J. 5 
tropvnca Oe twas BovAopa. 

brépvynocs: 2 P. 1. 13 deye(pew dyads ev tropvyce, 3.1 dieye(pw byav 
év bropvyjoet TH eidtkpwy Sidvo.ay. 

Sropovy: 2 P. 1.5 (ériyopyyjoare) év tH eyxpareia Thy bropovay, év O€ 
TH vTopovyn tiv eiaéBeav. ey 

broctpédo: 2 P. 2. 21 imoorpear ex THS Tapadofeions avrois ayias 
évToAns.- 

c. bs: 2 P. 2. 22 ds Noveapevy cis kvdALcpov BopBédpov. 


a 


paiva: 2 P. 1. 19 rpoceyovres ds Av paivovte év adyynps TOTY. P 

pelSopac: 2P. 2.4 dyyéhov duaptycavtwv otk épeioaro, 2. 5 dpxatov 
KOO LOU OK edeioaTo. : 

hépw: 2P. 1.17 ovis evexOelons aird roiode, 1. 18 raveryy THY povny 
Hers Heovoapey €€ otpavod évexbcioay, 1. 21 od yap OeAnpate 
avOpdrov jvexOn mpodyteia tore, ib. id rvevparos dylov Pepopevor, 2,11 
ov dépovew kat airav Bracdypov plow. 7 

POéyyopar: 2 P. 2 16 sinolvyov ddovov &v dvOpdrov dpovy 
pbeyEdpevov, 2. 18 brépoyKa pararoTyTos pleyyopevor. . 

pOcipwo: 2P. 2.12 & rH POopa aitav Kal POapjoovra (al. xatap.), 
J. 10 ev Tovrous pOeipovTac. 
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c. d. pOworwpwés: J. 12 obrol eiow Sévdpa POworwpwa dKapra, pp. 55-59. 
4 > ty a > a v4 > > / a 9 

bOopa: 2P. 1. 4 drodvuysvres Tis &v TO Koopw ev emupia. pbopas, 2. 12 
yeyervnpeva pvoixd. €is idoow kal POopav,... ev TH Popa abrév Kal 
pbapnoovrat, 2. 19 dodAo. brapxovTes THS P0opas, pp. 190, 176-9. 

d.e. prradedrpia: 2 P. 1. 7 (emixopyyjoare) ev TH edoeBeia tiv 
firiadeaArdiav, ev dé TH pirader dia. Tv a&yarnv. 

hd Bos: J. 23 ods de ede ev PdBw. 

guvrdoow: 2 P. 2.5 dySoov Née dixarvoovvys KypuKa epvrAaéev, 3. 17 
prrtdocecbe iva py... exméeonte tod idiov orypiypod, J. 24 TO 
Swvapevy prdrasar buds aarraicrovs. 

d. puvcixds: 2 P. 2. 12 Léa yeyerrnpeva proixa eis GAwouw, Pp. Vill. 

cd. hvatkds: J. 10 dca dé prods ws Ta GAoya Coa éxloravTat. 

picis: 2P. 1.4 wa yernode Geias Kowwvoi picews. 

povy: 2 P. 1.17 povijs evexOelons aire rodcde ims (ard!) tis peyado- 
mperovs ddéns, 1.18 TavTyv THY poviy Hpets HKovoapev, 2. 16 brolvytov 
aduwvov év avOpdirov puvy PbeyEdmevov, p. 1xi. 

cd. dbocdopos: 2 P. 1. 19 ws 06 hwooddpos avareidyn ev Tals Kapdiats 
Dav. 


xdpis: 2 P. 1. 2 xdpis iptv Kat ecipyvy rAnOvvOeiyn, 3. 18 adfdavere ev 
xdpite Kal yvweoe ToD Kupiov ypdv, J. 4 rhv ToD @cod yxdpira perari- 
Oévres cis GoeAyeray, p. 26, 

xapiv: J. 16 Oavpdlovres rpdowra ddedias xdpw. 

xfAvov: 2 P. 3.8 pla jyépa rapa Kupip ws xidua ern Kal xidua ern as 
Hepa pla. é 

xitadv: J. 23 pucotyres Kal Tov ard THs capKds eomiAwpevov xUTOva. 

X ptords: never alone, nor before Incots, follows ’Incots in 2. P. 1.1 
bis, Live la ay Loa, 116, 2.790, 3.18, andin Je, a 17, ota. 

xpovos: J. 18 én’ éxxdrou xpovov. 

xopéw: 2 P. 3.9 radvras eis peravoiav ywphoar. 


ac. pevdodrddoKkaros: 2 P. 2.1 ds Kat ev ipiv éoovrar pevdode- 
ddoKkador. 
, » 9 9 jai: \ x a > Lod 
b. pevdorpopyrys: 2 P. 2.1 eyévovro & Kal Wevdorpopata év ro 
Aa. 
wuxy: 2 P. 2.8 Yuyny ducaiav dvopors epyous Bacdvigev, 2. 14 SeAedLovres 
Wuyas aorypixtovs. 
/ . e / a ©. 
d.e. puxiKds: J. 19 obrot ciow Woxixol tvedpa py exovres, pp. xxiv, 
elxxxvii f. 


os: followed by substantive (a) 2 P. 1. 19, 2. 12, 3. 8, 3. 10, 3. 16, J. 7, 10; 
followed by verb (8) 2 P. 2. 1, 3. 93 followed by participle 
Zick. ls 8, 06L. pp. li el. 

& pedia: J. 16 ddedias xdpw. 
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Abbott, E. A., vi, xxvi, xxx, xliii, 
CXXVil, Cxxix, cc, 97, 110, 132, 157, 
160, 174 

Abraham, Assumption of, 36 

Adjectives in J. and 2 P. xlii;in 1 P., 
xcv 

Advent, Second, 209 f. 

Adverbs, li, ci 

Agapé, 40, 133 f., 200 

Alford, 27, 108, 112, 126, 161 

Alliteration, lix, civ 

Anacoluthon in Jude and 2 P., liv; in 
TP. cui 

Anathemas, 70 

Angels, fallen, clviii-clxvi, 73 

Antecedent of relative, ambiguous, xli, 
Xciv 

Aorist Ind. answering to English Per- 
fect in J. and 2P. xliii; in] P., xcvf.; 
Aor. Imper. of urgency, xliii f., xcvi ; 
Aor. Inf. of a momentary act, xliii f.; 
Aor. Part. expresses antecedence 
either temporal or logical, xlv—xlvii, 
used for Perf. Part., xlviif., xcvii f.; 
Pres. and Aor. combined ypdageuv, 
ypawal, 22; Tymare and tipjoate, 
xevi; Aor. and Perf. Part. combined 
x¢evil 

Apocalypse of Peter, resemblance to 
2P., exxx-cxxxiv 

Apocryphal books used by early Christ- 
jan writers, especially Jude, cliii 
foll. See under Enoch, Moses, 
Apocalypse of Peter, Testaments of 
the Patriarchs 

Ark a symbol of the Church, vii, 
Ixxxi-lxxxiii 

Arnold, T., on the interpretation of 
prophecy, 196-198 

Article, use of, in J. and 2P., xxvi- 
xxxv; in 1 P., lxxxix, xc; omission 
of the article in poetry and prophecy, 
Xxxiv, xxxv; art. with two nouns, 
xxxv, 27; wrongly inserted in text 
J. v. 5 (clxxxiv); ind. v, 12 (clxxxv); 
2 P. 28 (excy) 

Authenticity, see Evidence 


Babylon a name for Rome with the 
early Christians, cxxxix 


SUBJECTS 


Balaam, 39, 136-8, 201-205; Balaam- 

ites, clxxvi 
B.’s ass speaking with man’s voice, 

oe) VAlBIae 

Balfour, A., on cosmical changes, 208 

Baptism illustrated by Noah’s deliver- 
ance, lxxxi-Ixxxiii; sin after, vi, xii, 
xx, 30, 96, 97 

Batiffol on the Agape, 200 f. 

Bede, 28 

Bengel, 33, 131 

Bigg, ix, xvii, xxii, xxiv, xxviii, xlvi f., 
XCiV, Cli, Cvii, cxxvi, cxxxiv, 25, 28, 
30, 40, 95, 103: £,, 119; 126, 129: £, 
133, 144, 154, 159, 160, 168 


Cain and Korah highly esteemed by 
the Ophites, 38 

Calling of God, 20 f.; through the life 
of Christ, 189 

Calvin, 165 f. 

Cases in J. and 2 P., xxxv-xxxix; in 
1 P., xci—xciii 

Charles, 25, 26, 36, 45, 99, 121, 162 

Chase, iii, xxi, xxv, lx, cxvil, cxxx, 
exl f., 19, 25, 31, 33, 41, 54, 195 

Chiasmus, 162 

Christianity, continual growth essential 
to its life, 65-69 

Climax, 90 

Compounds with pevdo-, 115; with ext, 
see éraywriCoua, emlyywors; with 
mapa, 1x ; compound adverbs, 119 

Conflagration, final, 154, 155, 158 foll., 
207-209 

Confusion between jets and types, 
excii f. cxcix, 87; between 1 and e, 
exevlii 

Creed, its growth, 23 


Deissman, 69; resemblances of his 
Carian decree to 2 P. cxxx 

Deluge, why substituted by 2 P. for 
J.’s punishment of Israel, vi f. 

Denial of a person, 72 

Derivations in -ov.a from nouns in -wy, 
137 ; in -ovy from -os, 147 

Divine nature, 87 ; man’s participation 
in, 190 

Dollinger, xxi f. 
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Doxology, 52-54 

Driver, Prof. clix, elxvi 

Eight, a mystic number, 192, see 
*Ogdoad’ aS 

Elijah’s spirit opposed to the Christian 
spirit, clxv , 

Ellipsis in J. and 2 P., li; in Wee 
cili 

Enoch, contrasted with Noah vii; 
book of, cliiif., clvi, clx, 24, 26, 
28, 30 f., 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 76; 
Secrets of Enoch, clxi, 28, 40 

Estius, 28 

Evidence external for Jude, cxiv, cxv ; 
for 2 P., exvi-cxxiii; internal for 
Jude, exlvi foll.; for 2 P. exxiv—cxxvii 

Ewald, 29, 35 

Excommunication, 70 f. 


Faith, right and wrong ways of defend- 
ing it, 70, 71 

Feltoe, 118 

Field, exciii, 36, 64, 99, 107 


Gender in J. and P. xl., in 1 P. xciii 

Gospel of St. Mark alluded to, 194 

Gow, 55 

Grammar of Jude and 2 P. Introd. ch. 
ii, xxvi-lv 

Gwynn, clxxx foll. 1 


Harnack, exiv, 67 

Hare, Julius, 50 

Hatch, 172 

Hell, harrowing of, Ixxxiii f. 

Hellenism in 2 P., ili 

Hendiadys, liv 

Heresies of the later part of the First 
Cent., clxvii-clxxx 

Hofmann, 25, 129, 132, 134 

Horner, G., 1, clxxx, foll. 

Hort, xxii, xxv, lxxiv, Ixxxv, xcvii, 
cv, clxxxiv, excvil; 20, 21, 25, 52; 
139, 162, 167, 184, 187, 188 

Hundhausen 88, 90, 94, 136, 140, 141, 
159 


Imperative, xliii f., xevi 

Infinitive with art, xcvii, rare in N.T., 
xlv ; other uses, xliv f., xevi f. 

Inflexions, unusual in J. and 2 P., 
So-gisih sis Ihe Ib Ge go 


James, M., cxxxi foll., clv 

Jerome on Epp. of Peter, lxviii 

Josephus, resemblances to 2 P., exxvii 
foll. 

Joshua, 29 

Jude: Relation of his Epistle to 2 P., 
Introd., i-xxv ; detailed comparison 
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of contents i-xv; doctrinal differ- 
ences and resemblances, xv—xxi ; 
priority of Jude discussed, xxi-xxv ; 
Grammar and style, xxvi-lxvii; life 
and character, ecxlvi-clii; use of 
apocryphal books, cliii-clvii; his 
account of the Libertines, elxvii foll. ; 
fondness for triplets, lvi f. ; written 
to Jews, 20, fragment contained in 
Fayoum papyrus, clxxxvi; authen- 
ticity, cxv f. ; date cxlv 


Kenyon, F. G., exevii, cci 
Knowledge of God, its effects, 183-7 


Life, meaning of, 187-9 

Lightfoot, Bp. 18, 24, 26, 34, 41, 52 n., 
57 £5 85, 87,117, 2 folie 
exxvii, exxxvii foll., clxxxii 

Luther, 51 


Mark, his connexion with Peter, Ixviii ; 

his Gospel alluded to in 2 P. 1”, 

exlii foll. 

MSS., 1; errors caused by love of 

uniformity, 82, juets and duets con- 

founded, 87 

Michael contending for the body of 

Moses, 74; story generalized in 2 P., 

ix 

Miracles, 202 

Moods, xliii f., xevif. 

Moral difficulties of the O.T., elxv 

Moses, Assumption of, cliii foll., 36 

Moulton, J. H.5" Gir. of 2. Th exc 
xxxv f., xliof, xliv, Exlvaieteeeas 
Ixxxix 

Munro on damno c¢. abl.=Katactpopi 

Karakpivw, 124 


Negative ind. and)2. 0.) lita ssinmteios 
C, Ci 

Nestle, 83, 127, 128, 152, excix 

Number in J. and 2 P., xxxix, xl; in 
1 P. xciii 

Nicolaitan heresy, 38, 39, clxxvi io; 
elxxx 


Ogdoad, vii, lvii, exxvi, 192 

Old Testament, allusions in 1 P. and 
2 P. Ixxxv-Ixxxix 

Optative rare in N.T., xliv, xcvi 


Participle sometimes used instead of 
finite verb, xlviii, xevii, see aorist 
Paul, his letter cited in 2 P. 315, sup- 
posed by Zahn to be lost exxxvii, 
but probably our Ep. to the Romans, 
164 ; his collected Epistles, exxvii; 
Lightfoot’s account of his stay in 

Rome, cxxxvii foll, 
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Peace caused by the knowledge of God, 
183-187 

Periphrasis, liii; ‘reverential,’ xvii f. 

St. Peter, names by which he is known, 
180; Life and character as seen in 
the N.T. evi-cxiv ; agree with 1 P. 
not with 2 P. cxi, exivf. ; Chase and 
Zahn on his later life exl foll. ; his 
crucifixion, clxi 

2 Peter, vagueness of, ix ; love of itera- 
tion, lvii f. ; criticisms on his style, 
lix-lxvii; reference to a former epis- 
tle, xiii; allusions to Gospels lxxviii; 
to O.T. lxxxviii ; doctrine of, xvi—xxi ; 
later than Jude, xxi-xxv; its rela- 
tion to 1 P., lxix—exv ; probable date, 
exxvii ; not addressed to the readers 
of 1 P., cxxxv;—addressed to a 
Graeco-Jewish church, cxxxvi 

1 Peter, influenced by the writings 
of St. Paul, xxiv, xxv; sense of 
rhythm, civ; full of reminiscences 
of Christ’s life and _ teachings, 
Ixxvi-lxxx; Grammar and Style, 
lxxxix—cv ; allusions to O.T. Ixxxy; 
ambiguity in, cv 

Peter, Gospel of, Ixxxiv 

Philo, resemblances to 2 P. exxix f. 

Pleonasm, lii, ciii 

Plummer, xxii, 161 f. 

Plumptre, 48 

Plural of abstract nouns, 161 

Prayer in the Holy Spirit, 78 

Prepositions, excess of, in N.T., lxv, 
xciii 

Pronouns in J. and 2P., xl-xlii; in 
1 P. xciii-xev 

Prophecy, 111-115; spoken of both in 
1P. and 2 P., Ixxxviif., cxlii; Arnold 
on, 196-198 ; Baxter on, 197 

Pseudepigrapha not the same as for- 
geries, cxxv ; condemned by the early 
Christians, not as fictions, but as 
heretical, cxxiv f. 


Rampf, 40 

Ramsay, 39 : 

Readings of cod. B tested, cci f. 

Reiteration in 2 P., lviii; in 1 P., civ 

Repentance not limited to this life, 
vii ; possible after falling away, xx 

Rhythm of J. and 2 P., Iviii f., lxii f. ; 
in 1 P., civ 

Richards, H., xxxvii, 86 

Robinson, A., 19, 26, 63, 74, 171 foll. 
176, 179 

Rome, church in, exxxvii foll. ; Peter’s 
connexion with, cxl f. 

Ryle, clix, clxvi. 
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Salutation, form of, 21; in 2 P. 182 

Sanday, cxxxii 

Satan, elxi foll., 74-76 

Seven, a mystic number, ili, 44, 192 

Silvanus, exxxiv; in Rome, cxxxvii, 
exli 

Simon Magus, clxxviii f. 

v. Soden, 94 

oe of God,’ how explained, elviii 
oll. 

Sorites or climax, 90 f. 

Spirits in prison, lxxxiii f. 

Spitta, xxii f., elxxxiv, exciii, exciv, 25, 
42, 51, 64, 82, 83, 87, 95f., 97, 
100, 108, 113, 118, 123, 129f., 131, 
133£., 158, 159 

Style of 2 P., objections to, lix foll. 

Subjunctive, xliv, xevi 

Superlative joined with positive, 86, 
excii 


Taylor, C., 39 

Tennant, clxif. 

Tenses, xliiif., xev f. 

Testaments of the Patriarchs, clv, clxiii 

Text, 4-15, Introduction on, clxxxi- 
ccii 

Tischendorf, clxxxiii 

Tradition as a fact, 61; contents of, 
62; itsuse, 65; danger of its misuse, 


Transfiguration, accounts compared, 
106 f., 195 

Tregelles, clxxxiii 

Trench, 57 

Triplet a feature of J.’s style, lvi; 
found also in James, lvii 


Vansittart, exvii n. 

Verb, inflexions, xxvi; 
tenses, xliii foll., xev f. 

Version revised, faults in, 93 ; versions, 
Syriac and Egyptian, clxxxi 

Virtues, Christian, list of, lvii, 90f., 
191; divine and human, 86 

Vocabulary of 1 P. and 2 P. compared, 
lxix-Ixxxvi; of 2 P. criticized, lx, 
foll. 

Voices, rare uses of, xlvilif., xeviiif. 


moods and 


Way of truth, 198 f. 

Weiss B., 18 

Wernle, 67 

Westcott, 38, 88, 167, 209, exv—cxvii 
Weymouth, 23 

Wordsworth, Bp. Chr. Ixii, 41 


Zahn, xxiif., clxxxvii, cxlif. clxxv, 20, 
24, 25, 30, 39, 167, 168 f. 
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